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THE HISTORY OF ‘ISMA‘EL ‘ADIL SHAH OF BJJAPUR 

(FROM BUSATIN-US-SALATIN) 

By K. K. Basu 

Before he passed away, Yusuf 'Adil Shah nominated 'Isma'el, 
aged ten or eleven years (also, said to be twenty-three years old) 
his heir-apparent and consigned him the affairs of the kingdom. 
He further committed the reins of administration and the duties of 
vicegerency to the charge of Kamal !^an Dakhini,^ known as 
Darab-i-jardi, or the protector of the'throne. Faithful and intelligent, 
Kamal was an old retainer of the coikj:. In return for their trust- 
worthy services the*other,‘ amirs and pillars of the court were well- 
provi<led. As expediency, demanded, the position of Isma'el ‘Adil 
Shah was kept out of the meshes. 

On the demise of Yusuf ‘Adil Shah, Kamal Hian made prepara- 
tions for the funeral rite of the late Sultan. The bier was taken to 
Gogi with due pomp and grandeur. At an auspicious moment prog- 
nosticated by the astronomers, Kamal placed Tsma'el on the throne 
of Bijupur ; the crown was placed on the new Sultan, and the 
imperial umbrella was unfurled over his head. 

To win the heart of the people Kamal taxed his energies. In 
the causi' of imi)erial service he insi)irc(l zeal and fidelity among his, 
ecjuals. I'o each chief of the neighbouring countries, such as, 
Amir Barid, Ni?;am Shah Qutb-ul-Mulk and Tmad Shiih, he showed 
courtesy and lK)re goodwill and thereby put an end to all discord and 
hostility. Thus, it was due to the skill and sagacity of Kamal 
that, the .splendour and elegance of the ‘Adil Shahi dynasty reached 
their crowning point. Within a short time lauds were cultivated 
and populated, and the country presented a pleasing aspect. 

Kanull iKilonged to the vSunni School. During the previous 
reign, in keeping with his subordinate position, Kamal could show 
fto zeal in his creed. Now, when he got the upper hand, he gave 
an impetus to his own faith. In conformity to the old usage, he 
had the Khutba read in the name of the immaculate Khalifs. 

In view of the fact that the Christians had created a mess in 
The port of Goa, Kamil seized it ; but, ultimately he met them half- 


> KamSl fJliiSn was, origitmUy, a noble of the court of Mahmud Sbfh Bahm^i 11. 
He joined, afterwards. Yusuf Adil Shah of Bijapur, and rendered him conspicuous 
.sarvicse. 
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wav. On a survey that, they would not any further foment trouble 
noJ' would becone unfriendly with- the Muslims, Goa was restored 
to the Christians. Siiu'e then (loa reniaiiiecl in , 

In this world of construction and destiuction to be imiiormly 
in one coticfttioii and in one state is of the many or all iiiiprobaDilities. 
The revolution of the Heavens, which always adopts a crooked patn 
display feats of jugglery everyday. The stragglers all round bnng 
about such occurrences in this world on account of their evil soul 
as destroy religion and state, and thereby they make a bad u^rne in 
this world and arc mined in the next. In fact, when Kanial liegan 
managing the state-affairs, he made his liest endeavour to augment 
his power and strengthen his iiosition. He laid his hands on the 
assignments and jagirs au<l bestowed them upon his own jiartisans. 
The offices and dignities were, likewise, taktsi away on some pretext 
or other from the old occupants and given to his own people. J'’’ 
at the end, there remained no .such rival whom Kama! would be 
afraid of. Gradually, much agaiust the priucii>les of fidelity, there 
entered into his'head the idea (if seizing the imptnial (lignity. _ Kamal 
now desired to put Tsma'el ‘Adil Shah, the legal heir, in prison and 
acquire the throne for his own use. He, therefore, sought the counsel 
of his coadjutor Amir Barid who gave a hearty support to his perverse 
ideas. A covenant was effected between the two on tcrins that, 
one would help the other in his attempt at self-aggrandisement 
and in the task of appropriating for himself the citadi'ls and of 
enlarging his territories. 

Accordingly, on the strength of the recent alliance with Band, 
Kamal ^3,n put Tsma'el and the laclies of the royal liarem in close 
confinement apd engaged confidential agents for keeping watch 
over them. Then, with an army and other resources of war, Kamrd 
came out of Bijapur for the purpose of .seizing the count ry. .\1. ilrst, 
he laid siege to the fort of Sholapur, and after an iuvi*stnu‘ut lasting 
for three months, he conquered it with no small effort on lus jiart 
and loss of men on his side.* 


■ Barid, likewise, left Bidar* and marched out with an army 
against Giilburgah, and having taken posses.sion of some parts of the 
country he returned to his capital. 

Being relieved of the siege of Sholaptir, Kamal, too, retained 
to his capital. He ordered the astrologers * to find out an auspicious 
day on which his coronation could be hold. Although, the astrologers 


^ Zaiii iQjian, the Governor, delivered ShoEptir tc^getliin willi tivt* :ind n !ialf 
districts into the hands of *Isina'el 'Adil 

Bidar was the capital of Bidarblia, mo<lern Ikrar, part of tiMs 

Nizam's territory and part of the Central Ikovinces, 

^ The date given in Ferishta, rst Safar, 917 IL ; Apr, 29, AJl 1511 , 
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did not like the idea (coronation of Kamal), they perforce, gave 
their opinion on ascertaining the position of the stars. ' The situa-" 
tion they all urged, ' of the fifteen heavenly bodies forbadfe e'wl. 
J^or about a fortnight you must remain inactive. On the sixteenth 
day, however, whatever you do shall be blessed.’ 

Considering that it was easy to avert the evil influence of the 
stars, Kamal, after all, remained alert, and he brought under 
his control all those places that he deemed impregnable and safe 
He then found refuge in one of such retreats. The affairs of the state 
he conferred on Safdar, his son, and also on some officers of the 

empire. ^ ^ ... 

When the evil designs of Kamal became knovm to the public 
and the ladies of the royal harem became also cognizant of it, they 
(ladies) were engulfed in the whirlpool of perplexity, and in perf^t 
helplessness remained in hourly expectation of the benevoleime of the 
All-Powerful God. 'At lak, they came upon a remedy. About two 
or three days had still remained for the completion of the appointed 
period (which, according to the astrologers, augured evil for Kamal), 
when Buuji Khatun,^ the mother of ‘Isma el and JQilshad Aga, 
his patenial aunt, both an iutclligent woman, thought of extirpating 
the unfaithful wretch (Kamal). They summoned before^ i 
an old and faithful slave,® said to be an old servant of Isma el and 
reminded him about his obligations for the benefits ttiat he had 
received in the past. ‘Every living creature’, the lames began 
addressing him, ‘ is mortal. But, he who dies having redeemed his 
obligation secures eternal wealth ; not only does he acquire good 
nfltnp . in this world, but he also secures fame in the next ! Down 
upon the traitor, if you want to do your duty. If you are successful 
in your attempt you shall enjoy happiness like the other nobles ot 
the court : but, if you lose your life, you shall rejoice 
you shall obtain renown for your good actions and faithfulness in 
this world, and shall gain reward in the next ’ i. 1 1 j 

Thereupon, Kaka, for that was the name of the slave, buckled 
on his armour and replied, ' Good heavens ! how do yw speak of 
one life ? I am prepared to sacrifice hundreds for the s^e or 
Isma'el ! ’ ‘ Although ’, said Bunji Khatun in assurance, the harem 

we live in is inaccessible even to our intimate men^ and boi> 
fidante, I shall, somehow or other make it accessible for you, and 
when you once get in, it will be your turn.’ i. v 

Khatun won over, by adulation and_ fawning, _ the chamber- 
maid who was appointed by Kam§l to furnish him with the news of 


^ Ferishta calls him Bubuji KMnum. 
® Feri^ta calls him Yusuf Turk. 
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the harem. The said abigail led KSka to the inner apartments of 
Kamal by representing that, as the slave was to go out on a pilgnm- 
age to Mecca, he needed the requisite permisFiion and a betel from 
him. Kamal, whose death drew near, had no misgivnig. When 
Kslka approached Kamal for the betel, he (Kaka) unsheathed the 
dagger that he kept concealed in his person and stabl)ed the traitor 
on the chest and abdomen. KamM s wife noticed the whole incident, 
she cleverly came out of her seclusion and maintained ix'rfect self- 
composure ; she neither cried out for help nor allowed any one else 
to do it I At her orders the servants killed the assassin heating him 
with stones and sticks and wounding him with knife and dagger. 

Kamal’s wife ^ then ordered Safdar mum, her son. to get near 
her. She, then, informed him of the whole incident and forbade 
him to make any uproar. ‘ Strengthen your nerves she commanded, 
and wreak your vengeance on ‘ Isma'el and his mother. If you are 
perfunctory revenge shall be mine, and from me there .shall be 
destruction '. Whenever Safdar became cowardly and discomfitted, 
his mother goaded and assured him in various ways. 

Having thus nerved himself, Safdar. at last, ordered his men 
to plunder the imperial palace and imprison Tsmsl'el and his mother. 
He further ordered them to recruit soldiers and provide them-selyes 
with war materials. ... 

In the meantime, Bunji Khatun (Tsma'el’s mother) who made 
Kaka accompany the parlour-maid to Kamil'-s chamber, yvm passing 
her time in great suspense. Having received no information about 
Kaka’s mission, she thought that his enterjirise was wnsuccessful ; 
Kaka had failed to do anything and was in trouble ! She reali7.ed 
that a dire calamity was upon them ! Now, she liecame more 
careful and vigilant, and having infused courage in Tsma'el advised 
him to make himself ready for an encounter with the e«emie.s. To 
the Mughals, the Deccams and the HaMiis (Abyssinians) and those 
royal servants who looked after the imtierial palace, she sent the 
following note. ' If you are faithful, be desperate she wrote, 
With the welfare of Isma'el ‘Adil lies your welfare. The 
day is come when self-SBcrifice is neceswry. Fulfill your obligations, 
and prove by your conduct that you are the custodians of the 
imperial dignity and the keeper of the royal honour.' 

Some of the devoted and faithful Mughal and Deocani officers 
got themselves in readiness and having proceeded to the royal 
palace fortified and strengthened it. On the other hand, Safdar 
mustered his men, provide Ihem with war materials and made 
them proceed to the royal palace. 


^ In Ferislita, she is the ' mother ’ and not tJlie * wife ’ of Kamal. 



Safdar's men broke open the first two doors of the joyf 
when arrows and mnskets were discharged from the top o. the atade . 
Bunji Khatun and Dilshad Aga male attire and ^ 

armed themselves with daggers f hLsS 
couraged the soldiery. Isma'el ‘Adil Shah, too, f “mselt 
heart and soul in the battle. Suddenly an arrow from the top of 
the castle struck Safdar on his forehead. The wound was ^ 

serious, but on account of his debility Safdar leaned against the 
wall. When the soldiers, who had stationed themselves on the 
citadel, received the information that Safdar was inclining on the 
wall, they hurled stones at him One of stich heavy 
Safdar and killed him outright. the death of their leader Safdar . 
men slackened their effort and made a precipitate retreat. J^ma el s 
men now descended from the palace and pursued the retreating 

party, imprisoning and killing them. hv 

Thus, with the -divine favour on his side and befnended by 
fortune and destiny, Isma'el ‘Adil becarne joyous and dfh^ted. In 
agreement with the earnest desire of his Partisans, Isma el no v 
^cended the throne. Money was thrown aniongst the peopk 
assembled and nazars or pre^nts were offered to Isma^ Suitable 
gifts were bestowed on the faithful officers of the crown. 

Aqa Bari, belonging to the royal body-guard, r^eived the titte of 
Asad I^an and the presentation of lands and jagirs in return 
the conspicuous and devoted service tl^t he had render 
imperial cause. ‘ But the Deccam and Habshi (Abyssmiaii) - 
we?e dismissed from their posts and those bastard 
had any affinity with the Dakhinis were likewise from tlieir 

offices. vSubsequently. having bestowed his entire the 

matter of effecting an improvement in the ^^"‘^'tioii oft^ Mn^ials 
‘Isma'el ‘Adil ibah recruited them in his army aiid 
time Mughal archers and speatsraen were the 

of the Sultan. At some later date, on account of the supplications 
of the Mughals, the discharged hybrid soldiers were re-appomted. 
but the Habshis and the Dakliiuis were not leinstated. 

With the increase of power and authority Isma el Adil 
changed the Khutba according to the Shia faith and showed gt^ater 
zeal for this creed than his f ather. Order was promulgated for the 

» FeriAta calls him Khusru Turk. Khusru received BelRimra in Jfaiglr. 

* Ferishta writes, ‘ During his confinement, the Je 

any Deccanis or Abyssinians in his service . . . at length at 
nemitted U»e children of foreigners bom in India, to Ijc received into the ann> , 

SnSSwSds «n«nted to enrol Afghans M 

natives of the Deccan ; a practice winch was adhered to at tlu Adil bliaiii coin, 

till the reign of Ibraliini Adil Shah U ’ 
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use of red caps or Dawazdah Turki (scarlet caps with twelve points) 
amongst thi people. No respect was shown to those who did not 
wear such caps. Persons not using these headdresses had no 
free movements in the city. Punishment was meted out to tho.se 
who* violated the order for the use of red caps. This state of things 
lasted till the end of ‘Isma'el 'Adil Shah’s rule. 

When ‘Isma'el ‘Mil permanently obtained repose from internal 
troubles, he made up his mind to liberate the country of his fore- 
fathers, which during the trouble.sonie period had pas.sed into the 
control of others. At first, he marched against Barid, and t<K>k 
away those portions that had gone t() hiin, Amir Baricl was worried 
for this and he began taking offensive measures. Siuit epistles 
to the leading ruling homscs of the Deccan and called for auxiliaries, 
so that, Burhan Nizam Shah, Sultan Qnli tjutb Slulh and 'Alii -wl-din 
‘Imad-ul-Mulk having drawn up their forees mnrehed f«> Bidar. 
Having instigated Sultan Mahmud to join him and in conjunction 
with the forces of the ruling dynasties in the Deccan, Barid marched 
against 'Isma'el Shah.‘ On its way, the army of Barid laid waste 
and plundered the country and reached the vicinity of Bijapnr hut 
met with no opposition. The invading army pitched their camps 
at a distance of three kurok from Bijapnr. 

To guard against Sultan Mahmud, 'Ismil'el 'Adil Slulh, on the 
other hand, placed himself in the centre of his army and made no 
forward movement. Rumour now spread in the army of Barid 
that 'Isma'el 'Adil’s inactivity was chiefly due to his cowardice. 
Then, all on a sudden, with 12,000 cavalry mostly Mughals, Tsma'el 
‘Adil rushed upon Barid and put to the sword a large numlx‘r of his 
soldiers. Thus vanquished, Barid fled to Bidar and Sultan Mahmud, 
on account of a calamity that had befallen him in the engagement, 
got down from his horse and being wounded became a jirisoner in 
the hands of 'Isma'el ‘Mil. Mahmud's son, Sultan Ahniad S|jah 
was also one of the captives. Without any further ojiposition and 
loss of strength Mahmud Shell's army marched back to their country. 

‘Isma'el 'Adil SbS'h showed proper courtesy and resix*ct to the 
vanijuished compeer, and having made him rest awhile, aaministered 
medical relief to his wounds. He further entertained Mahmud with 
a presentation in cash and jelvels. Mahmud gradually recovered 
from his wounds. 

'Isma'el 'Adil Shah then issued a mandate for holding a .social 
entertainment and a festivity. At ‘Isma'cl’s order.s, his sister Bibi 
Sati,* who had been betrothed to Prince Ahmad Siulh, was also 


> The date given in Feriahta, A.H, tj2o, A. I). 1514. 

* Tn V«rj«h<-a TtiHi 
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present in the said social gathering. The Sultan of Bijapnr made 
proper arrangements for the marriage ceremony and that incom- 
parable jewel of the empire (the princess) was united in marriage ^ 
to the prominent star of the Khelafat (Ahmad Shah) in accordance 
with the rules of the Shari' at.^ A magnificent festival was held on 
the occasion. In compliance with the marriage regulations, the 
groom obtained leave after an expiry of two months. When the 
marriage ceremony was over, Sultan Mahmud received valuable 
presents in cash and kind, and then escorted by JIughal 

cavalry he marched to his capital Bidar.® 

Asad Khan, gradually, gave evidence of his faithfulness and 
competency in the management of state affairs. Con^quently, 
Tsma'el ‘Adil Shah conferred on him the post of Si pah Salar 
(connnander-in-chief) , ^which was the highest rank in the empire. 
Asad’s dignity now reached its acme. He ^shed to cultivate 
friendship with Burhan Nizam Shah, and having thus established 
an amity with him he proposed to march against Timraj, the Hindu 
ruler of Vijayanagar, who had raised his head of arrogance do the 
skies and had allowed his cauldron of self-w'orship to boil and fer- 
ment. Asad wanted to obtain eminence in the holy war (against 
the said Rai),' which was obligatory on every true believer and 
pillar of the ' Faith. He despatched Sayid Ahmad Harwi, a man of 
experience and great wisdom, with a friendly letter and rojml 
presents to Ahmaduagar. Reaching his d^tination Harwi made 
nece.ssary arrangements for the royal interview. In the confetenC^ 
it was decided that, the Sultans of Bijapur and Ahmadnagar should 
both come out of their capitals and meet each other at..Shoiapur, 
and that the tie of friendship should be further strengthened by 
the matrimony of the Bijapur princess* (Tsma'el ‘Adil gfetih’s 
sister) with Burhan Nizam ^iSh.® 

Subsequently, in agreement with the settlement thus made, 
‘Adil Shah i.ssued from his capital with due pomp and grandeur and 
reached Sholapur. Nizam §hah also reached the place. The two 


* The niariTage was held at Kulbiirga. 

Tlie supplementary laws given Muhammad, the Prophet, 
iwrishta narrates that TsuuTel 'Adil once secured the release of the Persia^ 
ain!)assador from Bidar and honoured him with rich presents, Ii return for this 
service* Shah Tsina*e! Safv>% the Persian monarch deputed in^tho year^ A.H.^ <)25» 
A.D. an officer of high rank with presents to the court of Bijapur.^ The Bijapur 
Sultan" olferci! liiin a befitting reception and coiinuanded the ofiicers in Ids arihy tii 
wear scarlet caps having ten points— the head-dress worn by the followers of Sh ukli 
Bull 

^ hVrishta calls her * Mariyain . 

& Iti ’ill#* dan* i'ks MiiiJib A.IL oto. Mav. A.D. 1^24 
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iTOteistis met together and derived supreme Plm»ire from the 
uSrifw There was the usual display of aftabihty and com- 
Sot from both the parties. On account of the alliance and rela- 
omhto ttere grew up m intimate friendship and uncord between 
be twS ivereilns The two parties now arranged for the wedding, 
rf ta a short rime arrangemente were 

e'^tivitv SO that in the course of a month, everything w*is compute. 
L'iiat secret jewel of the imperial casket prmcc‘.ss) was 

mited to the highest luminary (Burhan Nipim m marriage. 

The marriage dowry consisted of jewels, cash, victuals and the forts 
f Bi iamir and Panj Pitha.^ When the festivities were over, the 
Jwo sXns in a trlnsport of delight left Sholapur and marched 

” ‘'sulSmS'itiy, -Adil Shah broke bis promise and Wd forth 

.-arious excuses in matters relating to the ^ lietween 

fortress. There, thus, grew up discord and bitte miss rutwcui 
the two king.s. For this reason, next year, Burhto Ni?.am Sliah 
having allied himself with Nfeam-ul-Mulk rnatM hm army apms 
Rholiipur. On receipt of this information, Add ^ ^ 

raising ten or twelve thousand cavalry. 1 he total «« nly th ' 
batants on both sides amountecl to no le.ss than 4 o.<kk>. B> the 

grace of God, 'Adil 

met the opposing forces. The Bijapuns 'T„'" 

baWe order and displayed bravery. Though the ^ ' 

and Ahmadnagar put pressure on their adversaries and maik thiir 

best exertions, victory went to ‘Add ^fih. 1 he Bernr 

from the battle-field and ran away to tlie country;. Asad KMn 

made a hot pursuit of the enemies to Parenda. Add ‘ ‘p”; "f 

hands on forty elephants and other spoils of war. In coininemora- 

tion of the recent victory, the Bijapur Sultan made \ 

of eleven elephants to Sipuh SSlSr Asad Khan ; the other _ . ,■ 

and nobles were, likewise, offered gifts in proiKirtion to tlieir 

’^^"^Next year,* Burhan Nizam SJjah. who was much hiuniliateci 
on account of the defeat, having co-operated with Amir Band 
despatched an army against 'Add ^ah. The latter, too, iiiiule 
himself ready for an opposition. When the two forct^ faced each 
otlua-, a severe conflict followed in which both sides |o«ght f<«dh 
and nail, but ultimately, on account of the gallantry of Add Shahi 


’ BiisAtin-us-Raiatin. reads : i>y, ^ Ferishta write*, 

' the fort of Shol&pur with its five aad a half districts 

2 In Ferishta the date is A.H, 935, A.l). 1528. 
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forces. Ni^ani Sbab’s army met with their .l.feat, l 

elephants ami other paraphemaltas *»f war khw.ija j‘ ii .u f .an 
became a prisoner iii tin- hands of Asad Khun 

Having won the victory, Afhl Shah lelnrned to h,- <upH.il_ 
He, at first, offered thanksgiving to C.or} for his n enit ' ‘ 
then gave presentations to his ofhms and lli!' ."u. io 

offered to Asad Khan ’ all the eh jdiants tuiptmvd in «,tt evo pting 
one which ho kept for his own use. The elepis.mt in .jH. '.ta.n 
named Allali Buksh and it was fomicily in the peiH.n.d n m i. itn.ui 

Nigam ghah. _ , , r-i - i .if., »,<, 

After the foregoing incident. Asad khan wh*' w.is a t ni> 

skill, sagacity, bravery and valour thought that, the ih‘«o(.i ,tn.i 
disagreement between ‘Adil Shah ami Tmad nl M>dk. * 
of Berar, which produced evil consequenees in the afluns ..f ‘•d.»P‘ii 
should be removed, and that a cordial relation be ertf-i »hMie»! 
instead between the two sovereigns. With this end in vieu , ,y..uil. 
with great skill, sought an opportunity for making the (u-. Mdi.oe. 
meet, so that, their differences might l»e removeil and .» Mn-h ditv 
established between the parties. Asad’s attempt iewaoled 

with success, and TmfKl ul-Mulk paid his homage to Adil .shah 
lAirther, with a view to st lengthening the alliance. Khfnliialt Sultan, 
the sister of ‘Adil Slulh w.ns ex|M>nsed to 'Alfi* ml «hn dm.ifl ul Mnik ’ 

Asad, likewise, tried to effeel a settlement ladween Adil .<htdi 
and Amir Barid, the Sultan of Hidar, hut in spite <»f hk hi- t ehoif-* 
he became unsuccessful. Thus, it so hapjx’iied tliat. uheniaei a 
compromise was effected lx*t%veen the two Sultans through Asad’s 
exertion, there was a fresh cause ftir hostilities on ae<«tunf .d fhr 
aggressive measures adopted by 'fniful-ul Mnik and ‘Adil SliAii. On 
one of such occasions, two nobles, both famous for their \ .donr ami 
among whom one was the brother in law (wife's brotlu rt of Barid. 
marched an army against 'Adil Sb^h when the latter im t them in 
battle. 

Asad and the other iiobies oi tiie court tried to pri-vent ‘Adil 
P^ah from personally going to the battle-field, hut t<i no pnrpo'w 
without paying any heed to their counsel, tlu‘ Bijapnr Sultan gnllins'il 
his horse straight intfi the cock-pit an<l tlisplayed wondeifnl bravery 
Being an adept in baud to band fighting an mteoimtei much 
popular in the lieccan in those* daws ‘ Adil scored a sm-cess sigidiiM 
his two aforesaid antagonists, and Inning made Ihi- two drink the 
beverage of deatlr, made his successful return to the capita!. In 
commemoration of tliis victory, all the faithful wivants of the court 


‘ Ferishtu mvs tliat Amd vvinfurttwi lioimuri*.! with ftirtitl(*fif f.ir ««,/ |„i j,,Mi 
® Tliemiptial was at t r-iiigy. 
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flocked near him and performed Niw (scattering of wealth). The 
poor and the needy received alms. Having kissed the impenal 
itirrups, Asad extended his hands of welcome to the victorious 


' The fraud and deception of Amir Barid having exceeded all 
limit, and on his co-operating with Qutb S.hah and the Hindii ruler 
of Viiayaiiagar and thereby fomenting trouble, the Hijapur bultan 
marched against Bidar with an army of ten thousand horse. On 
the receipt of this information. Barid made necessary preparations 
for the coming contest.' He fortified his capital, st“cnied aiiiple 
provisions and sought help from Qutb bhali. Reaihing Bidar, 
‘Adil Shrih besieged the fortress and then* to<>k place tH'tween the 
contestants sanguinary conflicts. In the meantimt' Qutb-ul-Mulk 
arrived at the scene in the help of Amir Barid. Having employed 
only half of his forces to carry on the siege, the Sultan of Bijapur, 
sent Asad Khan with the other half against Qutb Slnlh.^ Like a 
flash of lightning, A.sad came upon Qutb and scattered his forces ; 
he then returned to the work of the .siege. On accimnt of thts 
victory over the 'enemies, ‘Adil Shah rewarded A.sad with many 
valuable presents. The besiegers carried on the siege ami put all 
stop to the ingress and egress to and from the fortri'ss. Being 
thus hard pressed. Amir Barid applied to Tmad ul-Mulk reqmwting 
him to interfere and establish iieace between him (Bark!) and ‘Adil 


§hah. 

With a view to effecting harmony, Tmad-ul-Mulk encamped 
himself at a distance of one Jarsakh from 'Adil f^hfth, and then 
having sought an interview with the latter uarratiHl to him the 
purpose of his visit and craved for granting pardon to Barid for the 
fati&s that he had committed. ' The deliiuiucncies of Barid 
the Bijapur Sultan said, ' are beyond all measure. There cannot 
he any talk for peace so long I do not pay him back in his own 
coins.’ Finding that it was quite useless to pursue the matter 
any further ‘ImM-ul-Mulk gave up all attempt for establisliing 
amity. Amir Barid, on the other hand, finding that Tmfid had 
failed in his object, went to his camp and raised lamentations. * I 
hold Barid groaned, ‘ your skirts for help and intervention. In 
whatever way possible, please try to bring about a peace, and thus 
save me and my family from the siege ' This desire of thine ', 
Tmad in reply said, ‘ cannot be fulfilled until you make your sur- 
render and hand over the fortress to the Bijapur ruler 


^ But Benshta writo that ou the approach of th4 Bijapur Sultan, A»ir BarSd, 
by the advice of HemSjl, Im brahmin minister, committ^ Bidar to the charge of 
bis eldest son and himself retired to Udgir. 
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Dis-spirited and broken-hearted, Barid now retired. He pitched 
up his tent outside the fortress, and in front of and at a. distance of 
one farsakh from ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s camp. Having no longer enter- 
tained any fear of the enemy, Barid now engaged himself in pleasure 
and merry-making. On the other hand, the contestants, on account 
of Imad-ul-Mulk's intervention, refrained themselves from all 
active hostilities. Old Barid, aged more than eighty, drank deep 
like a fish. Owing to ‘Imad-ul-Mulk’s intercession Barid now 
became so careless, that one night he held a drinking entertainment 
in which all the ladies of his harem were present. Kvery one was 
dead drunk excepting the two torch-bearers, but they, too, remained 
sober for an hour or two. The whole party fell into a deep sleep, 
and it seemed, as if, the members of the assembly being dead 
tired slept round the dead body (of Barid). This information 
was conveyed to Asad while he was on patrol duty. Accompanied 
by a few brave warriors, the brave and skilful Asad rode to the 
camp of Barid, and then having put on a disguise and in company 
of five or six men, he passed imperceptibly amid the Bacchanalian 
group. The two torch-bearers were instantly put to death at Asad's 
orders and a shawl spread over Barid. Band’s movables and effects 
were left untouched. Then, four persons dexterously raised up the 
ornamented bed-sted on which' Barid was lying blind drunk, and 
having taken it out of the camp began to carry it like a coffin with 
a muttering of Qalma Shahddat ^ -on their lips. Reaching their own 
camp the party loudly recited the formula of tashahhud (a profeasiou 
which testifies the unity of God and the apostleship of Muhammad). 
On account of all these noise and the movement of his bed-sted, 
the old Barid returned to his senses. He thought that he was 
being carried away by the evil .spirits. He got up on his bed in a 
perplexing mood, uttered Id liaul * and then began to offer his prayers 
to God. ‘ Oh, old sinner ’, Asad sarcastically said to Barid, ‘ I 
am not an evil spirit that I would take to flight at your Id-haul. My 
name is Asad Khan.’ ‘ How .strange ’, he continued, ‘ at this stage 
of your life, and” when you are surrounded by your enemies, you are 
immersed in sin and have lo.st all your prudence ? How could 
you have lost your worldly wisdom under the misfortune ? ’ Barid 
was now much perturbed. He made solicitations and entreaties 
so that his life might be saved. Asad offered him consolations and 


* While carrying a dead body thiis fonnula is being read. It means, ‘ 'I'here is 
only one God, and Muhammad is the ayo.stle of God 

* La haula wa 13 qiiwata ills bi'llah : There is no power nor strengtii exwjit in 
God, an explanation uttered to drive away evil spirits and also on any ■''udden 
emergency. 
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to encourage him said, ' I shall, so far ns it 1>« “ 7, JS^wastoken 
save your life and redeenr your prestige . At last Land was taKen 

““NeSVayl wta”n.,n, that imparts 

With his both hands ciminod Hand u'as placa. i^n' 

throne The Sultan was much displeuBed with Ba i ids aaiciih 

lo he took no notice of his presence and reuiained 

greftofhis shoes and head-dress. Barid meditated 
episode. All the adversity, thought he, was S 

and misfortunes ; he was the ma-ster of ^ w 

soldiers; he had issued coins and read the K hut ha m lus ^ 

how ludicrously he was taken otit of his bed room . ()h, 

disgraceful !! Had he not been paid back m his own c oiii 
While Barid was thus lost m thought, I. sma el A( 
an ecstasy of rage and ordered, ' bmite the nialevolent with tiu 
sword '. Like the veritable death, the executioners "'f 
victim with their drawn swords. In fullilment 
to Barid, Asad l^an now iateryened and i>rayed for rt.v . Hana 
entreated, ' I do confess my guilt and admit that I 
capital punishment. But if my lif<- be saved I promise to 
fortress of Ahmedabad Bidar and all tlu‘ treasures 
ground’. At the reciuest of Asad Khan it .was, 
that in testimony to the saying in th(> Iladis, viz., Iht Aak.it i 

victory is pardon Barid should b(' pardoned. 

Amir Barid now enjoined on his sons to vacate the t ^ 
and hand it over to the Bijapur ofiieials. I bey a 1 
grey-headed unfortunate fool ! your eneime.s took adv.iiit.iK 
of your indiscretion and made you their prisoner. Von want 
to purchase your freedom by sacrificing the honour and dignity ot 
your sons 1 ’ AH Barid, the eldest, secretly sent the following note 
to his father, ‘ You have, some day or other, to leave this eidu'iw'rai 
resting-place. What worry then? Be patient, and endure ine 
misfortunes that you have yourself created. Take your chance . 
The sons, however, engaged a faithful agent and advised liiiu lo 
devise means for securing the freedom of old Barid without making 
any promise to the enemies for tlie c«.‘S.satiou of the fortress, but it 
the release could not be obtained without the transference oi the 
fortress he should agree to it. The messenger was particularly 
ordered to see that no trouble befell the senior Barid. 
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‘Adil vShah, on the other hand, observing that Band’s sons were 
intending opposition and that the cession of the fort was 
SSd that the prisoners’ hands and feet be tied and that he be 
trampled upon by the elephant in front of the citadel. Upon t i 
bSs mS instructed their reprr-nentative t<, approach 
iriiiin for informiiiK him almut his pnncipals willlliguesb •« 

Bttir t lurS n ring the fortress o!i condition that Amir Band 
£ £t fmi mid that the time of the cession, the dignity and 
hoEOur of the family be not injured. IJltiinately, it was decided 
that the ladies should evacuate the fortress with the clothes a 
ornaments that they had worn, and that they should 
i-Vifsm 'invthina else When the fortress was vacated, Adil Shah 
mSe a Slte4itry 'into it, and having at first offered his thanks- 
rritrino- to (lod asccnded the throne of the Bahmanis. Imad-ul- 
liTil/wns invited inside the fort. Pointing his fingers at the heap 
KisnrercoiSiing of jewels, pearls, (^d arid silver « 
nrecious garments, furniture and cash, the victorioas “lapu 
Multan addressed ‘Imad-iil-Mulk, saying, ‘ Please yourself with as 
much as you like and he personally made the start 
with his hands an ornamented casket filled with amber, ihe 
niw turnS to and said. ‘ out of this treasure alio three 

nf huus fm ‘Imad-ul-Miilk’s suite; distribute 

kc to the princess ^leh as, Malo Khan, Alo Khan, Ibrahim and 
‘rbduL^ lac for your TTwn use; an equal _ amount 

vou St'iid to Mecca, Medina, the sepulchres of the Imams an 
ntVif*r holv places for pilgrimage : the lialance you spend among 
the scholars^ the potir, the needy, the honest, the court and other 
S.^t^ nf Biiamir.' Having accepted no_ other present excepting 

the aforesaid Lket for holding amber, Ami/BSd 

111 Mtilk now prayed for pardon on buuili ot Ainn 

anTsjS thThe^l^c^ii^^^ among the. officials of the court 
and soiiutca iuul entrusted to 

I- days the Sultan ,.f Bijapnr 

iirSHfth 

r ^artSm ShirtrunL^l Ms 


» In I'Vrishin, llvnusii. 
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steps towards Raichur and before he nuadt* the assault, the picket 
for 'want of outside relief, hauled down colours and handed over the 
keys of the citadel to the victor. Ilavitig thus won his object, 
'Adil Shah held a banquet and took his idcJisure. 'luiad-ul-Mulk was 
also present on the occasion. Asad Khan was allowtid th(“ pieroj^a- 
tive of taking his seat in the i>re.sence of the Sultan of Bijapur, 
and he was, further, honoured with the prt‘Sent atinti of three ^ctq)s 
of wine by the Sultan himself. 'Inia<l-ul-Mulk and Asad Klnin, 
then, put up a prayer to the vSultan. ‘ May it please your Majesty ', 
they both appealed, * It would be an act of immense for1'H*aiance if 
Amir Barid be also allowed to take part in the fe.stivitit's and to 
have his round of pleasures ’. The vSultan agreed. When Amir 
Barid entered the assembly-room and titok his .seat, Atlil Shah, 
while referring to Barid, quoted the following passagi* from the 
Qur'an - ‘ the fourth among them is the dog Tma<l ul Mnlk and 
Asad, both umUastood the .signilicance of the qviofatioii and laughed 
in their .sleeves. Barid also understo<»d the hint ami 1u‘ coloured 
up. He durst not show his face ami tears came out of his eye.s. 
Upon this, ‘Adil Shah felt sorry for him and to remove his awkwardne.ss 
he addressed, ' If (lod wills it. on my return to Bijapur I shall 
reward you with Bidar ’. Amir Barid. then, read out the following 
couplet : 

Vkr.sk 

It matters little if I jx-rish after this happy message. 

To me the tiding is a source t)f ph^asun* ! 

‘Adil Shfih became amaml at this unexpecteil reply. 'Uomi 
gracious he exclaimed in great surpri.se, ' What an apt couplet 
from that man of straw (i.e. Barid) ’ ! 


The reference is to the Qur'an, I’art XV. Chap, XVIII, ,‘h‘c. Ul. WrM- .XXII, 
in which the story of Ashalhi-Kuhaf or the Dwellers of the cave is (lem'rila><l._ rho?H* 
dwellers of the cave are said to be a band of early ladiever.s in Christ ianitv, who 
fearing the persecutions of the Bmiwror Dacius of Rome, twik slielter in tl«* cat tu-oinlm 
outside the city walls (of Rome). They are supiKwwtl t<» Iw three in mtndws anrl 
are accompanied by their faithful dog. In .some accounts they are four, in some 
five, and in some six or seven in numlwt. The i»opukr belief akuit them is that, 
they kept sleeping for nearly three-hundred years and they came out only to had 
that the conditions of the country had entirely changed : they went back to their 
caves and they are supposed now to hr* yet sleeping and limt they will rise at the 
blow of the horn on the Judgment Day. 

Here Amir Barid, who formed the fourth ofthe party the other tlrrec iHung the 
Sultan, ‘Imad-ul-Mulk and Asad Khan, has been compurerl to the ' dog * of the 
‘ Dwellers of the cave ’ 
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To sum up, after having passed a month in relaxation and 
nerriment.i ‘Adil Shah turned his way in triumph to the capital. 
3n his return to Bijapur, the Sultan in fulfilment of his promise 
^resented' Amir Barid with a special robe of elephants, 

lorses and jewels and despatched him to Ahniedabad Bidar. ihe 
sultan kept for himself Kandahar and Kaliyan and bestowed Bidar 
md its suburbs on Barid. 


Versp; 

For this benignity the earth is delighted. 

The Sultan of the Deccan is so merciful ! 

Some time after,* Nizam Shah, who had been humiliated at his 
defeat in the hands of ‘Adil §hah joined Amir Band and marched 
against the Bijapur Sultan with twenty-five thousand cavalry and 
a strong artillery. With two thousand tdjposh cavalry Adil took 
his stand. The Bijapuri forces under Asad drew up m battle order 
and met the enemies. A sanguinary conflict, which surpassed ^1 
previous records, now ensued and ‘Adil gamed the day.’ J^ur^id 
Khan one of the greatest nobles of the Nizam s court fell m the 
battle, upon which the Nizam in despair and perplexity fled towards 
Ahmadnagar, leaving his elephants, artillery and all the paraphernalia 
of sovereignty in the hands of the victors.^ From th^ moment 
there was no further conflict between ‘Adil Shah and Burlmil Nigam 
Shah for the reason liiat, the amirs and the courtiers on both sides 
^ected a meeting of the two Sultans on the frontier _a.nd established 
peac€ between them, on condition that, Adil Shah and 
would attack Qutb §hah and ‘Imad-ul-Miilk respectively. 

At a subsequent period, ‘Ism§.‘el ‘Adil Shah, having abandoned 
all pleasures and amusements, determined to engage himself in wars 
in the cause of Islam, and thereby .secure many fortresses. In alliance 
with Amir Barid, the powerful Bijapuri forces marched agaipt 
Telingana,* which was in possession of the infidels, ihe said country 
was full of fortresses and high mansions. At the outset, the army of 
Idam besieged the fort of Kowilkunda, which was one of the famous 
fortresses of Telingand, and carried on the siege for sometime, ihus, 
for sometime, the Muslims and the Hindus fought with each other. 


* In commemoration of these rejoicings a pocm_consistinK of a thousand verses 
descriptive of them was composed by one Mautil Ibnlhim Isfer'ihi. 

* The date as given by b'erishta is A.H. C)3H, A.I). 1531. _ 

» The battle is called the victory of the Foreign Boys, by whom; exertion it was 
principally won Feridata. 

*■ The event took place in A.H. 940, A.D. 1533. 
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and many persons were slam on both sides. At earb encounter 
victory rested on Asad and the other champions ot Islam so that 
Sf naSrw.r. at last hard ,.Kmsl and tlu,v avra ;,1 tla-.r wits' 
Sd The earrison were on the point of sm rendering and were 
emaeed in mutual consultation on the sui.ject. wlnm suddenly, 
LSadiiig to the will of Clod and on aecoin.t ;d t he e .mate the 
health of ‘Adil vShrih was thrown out of }ivat. liune %vas a mam- 
festatiou of gathering clouds round the nnpiegnahle fort of His 
Maiestv’s person which iiually led t<5 the (iisTuptnm <_)f_tht' four 
elements of which the body was composed. The physicians tried 
their very best, but as tlu‘ cup (<if life) was full, there was no good 
turn. It was. at last, decided that tlu* Sultan should return to Ins 
capital buL the jemrney leh to the aggravation of tht* chsiMSt*.^ Ihe 
partv reachi^d Sugar or the town ot Sakkarar on the morning of 
Wednesday, the ibth Safar, u-ti H-' (Ang.. i.S.M A lt when the 
Sultan breathed his last.* Having ke{>t the news of the Sultans 
death in secret, Asad Khiin sent, ferr the burial, the last remains 
of ‘Adil in a covered litter to the maitsolemn of his fat her sit t .ogi. 

The discEsed Sultan laid the foundation^ of the city ^luiiued 
Chandapur in C)26 H. (I 5 “*^ A.D.) and an edifice mimed khampa 
Mahal iu 927 H. (1521 A.D.). His army mimlwritl one lac ami 
forty thousand ; and the royal elephants amounted to one lumdrecl 
and sixteen. 

In agreement to the behest of tln' deceased Sultan. Asad placed 
Malo Khan on the throne. The chanicter of the new Sultan proving 
repugnant to him, Asad Khrm in disgust apjM»infed Himji Khiltim, 
mother oHiite 'Isma'el ‘Adil vlffth, for keeping a watch on Mdo 
and himself retired to Belgaum. Malo curried the administration 
for seven mouths. He had no capacity for administ ration and he 
deviated from the path of virtue. The subject jK-ople of the city 
and its vicinity wore plunged into di»tres.s. Bimji Khfitun was, 
likewise, disquieted, and she made up her mind to delhrom« Malo 
and place IbrShim instead. Having secretly dt^spatched lui agent 
to Asad Khan, she sought his advise. 'It is Asad in reply 


» i6th Safar falls on Thursday and not Wcdnewluy, Iiitlinii Iqtlieim'tiw. ft S. 
Pfflai, Vol. V. p. 271. . . 

* In corroboration of the .statement made by Sii'iyitl Ahmad Harwi, l-.-nslit.i 
■writes that, ‘Isnia'cl ‘Adil Shah was noted for his juslii'e, prwlemv, patit’iK-f , lik-talitv 
and sense of lumiour. As a contwisiieitr of the fine arts, »nrh iw, paintimi, music 
and poetry, and a master hand in the arts of vamishing and makini; .iiiitH*., lie had 
almost no «iiial. Being kept from tlie company, of tlie Pt!ei*iMiie>, him-e bis early 
days, he developed a .strong fascination for the Turkish and 1*» e iau iimnneis and 
customs and even their language. 

The Sultan ruled for 24 year.s, from 1510-1534 A.D. 
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wrote, ‘ for the very reason that I left Bijapur and am now leading 
a retired life. For the good of the empire Malo need be dethroned 
and Ibrahim anointed king. The time is now tip,' He also wrote 
to Yusuf Turk, ‘ whatever the Bilqis’ of the age instructs, you carry 
into execution ''T'usuf Turk, one of the faithful tdj-posh omrahs 
of the court obthroned Malo and blinded him, and then placed 
Ibrahim on the tfitone of Bijapur. 
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VI 


THE PRITI-SAIHDARBHA 


By S. K. De 


The object of this Samdarbha is to establish that Priti or Prema- 
bhakti, which as devotional love for the Bhagavat is the high^t 
type of Bhakti, is the summum bonum of hunian life. In the 
first four Saindarbhas, the ultimate reality or the Parama-tattva 
has been explained and identified with the Sambandha-tattva of 
the 6astra, viz. the Bhagavat-Krsna as the highest and most exdu- 
sive object of worship (Upasya) . In the fifth Samdarbha his worship 
(Upasana) has been declared as the Abhidheya or subject-matter of 
the 6astra. In the present Saindarbha the Priti for the Bhagavat 
is considered as the highest end or Prayojana. It has been declared 
by philosophers that the highest Prayojana or the highest good of 
mfin is the discontinuance of the miseries of existence [duhkha- 
"nivrtti) and the attainment of happiness (sukha-prapU).^ An attempt 
is made now to demonstrate that the Bhagavat-priti brings happing 
which is unalloyed and imperishable, and consequently cau^s the 
absolute and permanent cessation of misery. It is shown that by 
this intense feeling of devotional love, wMch can be relished by the 
devotee as a blissful supersensuous sentirnent (Rasa), the Bhagavat 
can lie realized in his true character, for in it the Bhagavat hims^ 
realizes his own. nature of perfect bliss and reveals himself in his 


self-surrendering grace. , , 1 . 1 

In the scriptures the ultimate reality is established as the real 

(sat), eternal imanta), absolute {kevala) and perfect bliss. 

This bliss is distinguished from every other kind of bliss, for it is 

pure and abundant, being placed beyond the sphere of the Maya- 

lakti, and is therefore unlike the phenomenal Pleasure whi^ is 

mixed with sorrow and therefore transient and 

been already explained in the Paramatma-samdarhha, that, although 

tlie Jiva Won^ to the Bhagavat (toMyo’pf), its knowledge of 

Bhagavat is defeated by the external Maya-&kt> ; and as tins results 

m a loss of self-knowledge and in an ab»tption »> the 

conditions (Upadhi) fashioned by the Maya-^akti, 

to the misery of rebirth (Samsara). ihe Jivas want of knowledge 
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of the Bhagavat is declared to be an instance of Prdg-abhava (nuu- 
existence previous to production), i-e. it exists from the beginning 
but can be removed by divine grace ; it is not a case of Dhvanisabhava 
(non-existence due to total destruction) or Atyantabhava (absolute 
non-existence) ; for in these cases the attainment of ktmwiedge would 
have been entirely impossible. In other words, the J iva’s knowledge 
of the Bhagavat may be temporarily non-existent, but the Jiva 
possesses, through divine grace, the inherent capacity of attaining 
ft. This knowledge of the Bhagavat, which is equivalent to the 
direct realization of the ultimate reality, consists of the attainment 
of the highest bliss ; and this is declared to Ix' the higfiest human 
good or the I’arama-purusartha. As soon as the radical cause, viz. 
the want of knowledge, is removed, the Jiva's h».ss of self-knowledge 
automatically disappears ; for the knowledge of self ctvnsi.sts entirely 
of the knowledge of the self-manifesting divine self, of which the 
individual self is only a part. The ce.s.sation of misery follows as a 
natural result from this blissful realization ; and. Ix-ing destroyed 
eternally {dhva-^sabhavSt), the cessation !>econtes absolute and 
perpetual. As it is preceded by the removal of the fetters of the 
Mayi,-sakti or tlie bondage of Saiftsara by^ an appearance of the 
Svarupa-sakti in the shape of Prema-bhakti. it is caller! Mukti or 
emancipation. The Mukti has, therefore, Ixien <h*.Hcrilx‘d in the 
Bhdgavata (ii, lo, 6) as the attainment of the Jiva's natural state 
and function by relinquishing its otherwise imposerl Htat.e and 
function {muktir hiivSnyathil-rtil>ati$ svariihe^a vyuvasthilih). it has 
been already shown that the view that the Jiva and the Bhagavat 
are identical is wrong ; the Jiva, as a part (Aipilsi), attains the whole 
(Amsin), which, according to the capadty and mMe of worship, 
may be either tire Brahma or the Bhagavat. Of these two modes of 
attainment, the first consists merely of the appcwance of the know- 
ledge of the impersonal Brahma on the destruction of that function 
of the May§-k.kti which is known as the Avidyd, and of the merger 
of the Jiva in Brahma ; but the second, which is higlier, consists of 
the attainment of tiae Bhagavat in his fiijlest and truest self in his 
own paradise, where the Jiva in its essential character is brought in 
direct contact with the personal god. The attainment of the Brahma, 
much less of the Bhagavat, must mot be understood to imply that 
the individual attains sameness or identity, but it means that the 
individual merdy posits its own intrinsic similarity to the divine 
reality, the similarity consisting in the inherent possession, even in 
infinitesimal proportion, of the divine SvarOpa-iakti of bliss, which 
for the time being was suppressed by the Mayft-&iktl. This Mukti 
can be attained during lifetime (Tivad-da§§) as well as after leaving 
the gross and the sub& bodies after death {Utkr4nta-daia). In the 
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latter state, both kinds of body being destroyed, the Jiva is no 
longer subject to the bondage of Karma and consequently to the 
phenomenal pleasure and pain; it thus becomes fit to receive the 
highest bliss which reveals itself and destroys misery for ever. The 
Sastra speaks of this type of Mukti as the highest Prayojana or 


Purusartha. , 

it has been already made clear that the divine reality can be 
attained either in the indistinct and indiscrete form {aspasta- 
vUesa-rupa) of Brahma or in the distinct and proper form of the 
Bhagavat ; and that of these, the direct revelation or Saksatkara 
of the Bhagavat is much superior to the mere consciousness or 
Jnana of the Brahma. This theme is further elucidated here from a 
different point of view. Of all the attributes or energies of idle 
divine selfi the highest is its special a.ttribute of belovedness {priyatva- 
laksdfid-dhuf'fna-vi^esa) , which implies both the state of loving and 
being loved and which is one of the highest functions of its energy 
of bliss or Hladini Sakti. One may possess a series of good qualities, 
but without Priti or love such qualities have hardly any significance ; 
on the other hand, the value of the qualities can be properly realized 
only when such a person is regarded with Priti or love. It follows, 
therefore, that the divine attributes are fully realized only when the 
attribute’ of Priti is realized, i.e. only when the divine person is 
realized not only as an object of love but also as himself capable of 
love. In all divine revelation or Saksatkara, therefore, the element 
of Priti must predominate ; and the d^ree of the revelation depends 
upon the degree of the Priti involved in it. It follows from what has 
been said above that (i) the attainment of the highest happiness and 
the consequent cessation of misery, which constitute Mukti, are 
attainable by divine Saksatkara alone, (ii) without Priti there can 
be no Saksatkara or revelation of the divine self or of his intnnsic 
Attributes, (iii) this Saksatkara consists of the apprehension of the 
liltimate divine reality in its truest and fullest character of the 
Bhagavat as a personal god in his own paradise, (iv) by Pnti or 
intense devotional love alone for the god, there is <^rtainty of such 
apprehension, (v) upon the quality and eictent of the Priti depends 
the character and degree of the apprehension, and (vi) the Bhagavat- 
priti alone is thus the only swnmum honum of man. 

That the Priti is the highest good can also be established by 
the ways of the world (loka-vyavahdra). All beings are naturally 
inclined towards Priti or love, for it is seen that life itself is saci^^d 
for the beloved object. A man seeks different objects of love in ms 
cHldhood, youth and old age, but his f^rch is never Mly satefied; 
for everyone desires to love that object which bnngs the hghest and 
the most enduring bliss, and such an object is unavailable in the 
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phenomenal world. The Bhagavat alone as the source of such bliss 
IS the highest object of love. Thus, through cycles of birth the 
JivE never x68.1izcs the proper End fully sufficient ohjcct of love 
until it reaches the Bhagavat in whom all his Priti hnally rests. 
One who is full of Priti towards the Bhagavat can have no love for 
any other object \ even emancipation as such is insiguiiittuit to him, 
In saying, therefore, that the Priti is the highest good, one can only 

mean the Priti towards the Bhagavat. . atij.- 

Those who maintain that there is no feeling of bliss in Mukti 
fail to demonstrate that it is the highest good. Tlu* exist.ence of 
bliss is useless unless it can l>e felt ; for no one de.sires that: he will 
become bliss itself, but he desires to fetd the bliss. Hence if there 
is no feeling of bliss in the state of release, then it would 1 k‘ a futile 
objective for which iio effort would undcrtakim aiui no desire 
entertained. Those who maintain, therefore, that in Mukti there is 
no consciousness of feeling and consequently no exiHuience of bli.^, 
prescribe a summim bonum which can hardly stiniulatt' any desire 
or effort for attainment. That there is such an ex|K.‘rieucc [tinubhavit) 
of bliss even in emancipation is established in the Sruti. liven when 
the Jiva attains the state of identity with Brahma, if can never, as 
we have seen, become the Brahma itself hecanse «)f the relatioii of 
difference in non-difference, and there is .some liliss even in t he rtfuliza- 
tion of Brahma ; but since in the higher manife.station of t he Bhagavat 
there is a ifull display of the intrinsic divine energies, tin* blis.s in this 
case springs from the perfect divine self and is of a varied and 
wonderful character {ananda-vaicitrya). This Bhagavat sak.sfitkara 
alone, in which there i.s an exjierieiice of infinite bliss, is taititled to 
the designation of Mukti. 

The SaksStkira or revelation of the Bhagavat may cK’cur mther 
by the inward {antar) or the outward {buhis) appt'arance of the 
deity to the devotee ; in other words, the Bhagavat may either 
reveal himself inwardly to the contemplative mind, or he may do 
so outwardly to the mind and the different organs of seiuses. 'I'he 
outward vision, however, is regarded as suiierior to the inward, for 
the actual sight of the deity as a person is a higher realir,ation than 
the mere comprehension through mental meditation. Purity of the 
mind and body is a necessary qualification, but such purity itself 
is the result of the self-taanifesting energy of the divine will dis- 
covered by the particular mode of Bhakti. The Bhakti, Iwing a 
special function of the divine Svarfipa-Sakti, can never Ih* produced 
but appears of itself through divine ^acc ; and the liiiman mind and 
senses being affected by this self-manifested energy of the divine 
self, become possessed of the conceit that they are themselves the 
meaM of divine manifestation. If it is objecttxl that this conclusion 
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would dispense with the very necessity of mental and bodily purity, 
it is replied that such purity is nevertheless necessary for reflecting, 
as in a mirror, the divine energy. The removal of the gross con- 
sciousness induced by the Maya-sakti abolishes the phenomenal 
self : and the true self, standing out in its essential purity and tran - 
quillity, becomes a sort of supersensuous medium for the appearance 
of the divine being. 

It must not be supposed that during divine descent as Avataras, 
even impure minds obtained a direct vision. What they obtained 
was merely a semblance (Abhasa) of the vision, which does not 
deserve the designation of Mukti {tasya saksatkdrdbhasasya na mukfi- 
samjnatvam). A reference to the Bhdgavata shows that during the 
Prakata Idla, beings like Indra and Sisupala could not have obtained 
the same vision as the Gopa-Gopis, although Krs^a appeared before 
them all. It is because of the defective mentality of these beings 
that their vision was defective as an Abhasa only, Krsna having never 
revealed himself in his true character before them ; for the Tord has 
declared in the Gttd (vii, 25) that he is not manifesjt to all, being 
hidden by his own Yoga-maya {ndham prakdsah sarvasya yogamdyd- 
samdvftah). Such impure minds devoid of Priti are of two kinds, 
viz. those which are indifferent or averse to the Bhagavat {vahir- 
mukha), and those which are hostile (vidvesin). The former, again, 
fall into two classes, viz. (i) those who having obtained a sight 
of the deity are still absorbed in phenomenal objects {lahdhe tad- 
dariane’pi visayddyabhinive^avantah), e.g. the ordinary men and 
gods^ at the time of Krsna’s appearance, and (ii) those who having 
obtained a sight of the deity directly disregard him {avajfididrah) , 
e.g. Indra who spoke of Krsi^ia with disrespect. In this connexion 
it must not be supposed that the Gopa-Gopis who are the favoured 
Parikaras of Krsna, were still absorbed in the objects of senses, for 
their absorption was not for their own sake but for the sake of 
accomplishing the pleasure of Krs^a. In other words, their absorp- 
tion was not real but apparent’;' it was only a semblance {dbhdsa) 
of absorption, imposed for the purpose of fostering the particular 
Lila. The Parikaras of the Bhagavat are all non-phenomenal beings, 
and can therefore be never affected by such expressions of phenomenal 
attributes as jealousy, anger, etc. ; where incidents, involving such 
passions or attributes, are described in the Bhdgavata, e.g. in the 
cases of Balardma, Arjuna and NSrada in the Syamantaka-upakhyana 
(x, 57), Mahakaiapura-updkhyana (x, 89) and the Mausala-up§khyaua 
(xi, I) respectively, they must be taken as instances of the Abhasa 
or semblance of such passions or attributes. Those who are hostile 
to the Bhagavat also fall into two classes, viz. (i) those who are 
receptive of the graceful charm of the Bhagavat but are incapable 
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r>f Tnnreciating its sweetness through disrelish {amci) a!ul are there- 
ffl-dfeposed, e.g. KSUyavana, and (ii those who 
have ^ unnatural and contrary perception {vathrtvo) wjneh 
the sweetness as bitterness, and are therefore vnulutivt , t .g. the 
Mallas of Kamsa. All these four kinds of nnpnrity 
distinctions are likened to the different degrees of st'nsibihty of a 
persoi possessing a bilious and defective tongue with regard to 
the Stfof a lump of sugar. In the first place, he is mcapable 
throueh the radical defect, of realizing the true taste ot sugar but 
seeing others like it, he may not dt'spise it ; secondly, he ina> despise 
Tthrough self-conceit ; thirdly, being fond of things possessing sour 
or bitter\aste, he may be hostile to the swetd taste ; nr lastly. 
his depraved and contrary sense, its sweetness may taste as bitter- 
ness Jnst as a person possessing one or other of this fcmtfoh! ck icit 
of taste can never have the true taste of sugar but only the > J^^^e 
of a taste, the mind possessing one or otluT of the foui kinds of 
impurity mentioned above can never have a dirtvt reah/.ation of 
the true divine self, but only the semblance of such realization. But 
the true realization may ultimately come through divine grace, 
just in the same way as the true relish of the sugar may appear 
through constant practice and habit. The aversene.ss of the mipure, 
who seeing the deity see him not. can 1 k‘ removed bv t u* maniu^ta- 
tion of Prema-bhakti, which results in the real baksatkara and 

not in its scnublance only. . r 

The Mukti or divine revelation occurring after d<>ath may t>e ot 
five kinds, and they are (i) vSilokya, attainment of tlie s^rae 
Loka or place of divine habitation with the deity, (ii) Silrsti, attam- 
ment of similar divine powers, (iii) SUrCipya, attainment of similar 
divine form, (iv) Samlpya, attainment of proximity or nearness to 
the divine Ixdng, and (v) Sftynjya, entrance into or merger in the 
divine self. Of these the Sftmipya alone partaktts of the character 
of what is called Rahih-siksatkara or outward vision aliove. the other 
four being inferior to it as Antah-sak^tkara. All the live kinds tn 
Mukti, however, are beyond the sphere of phenomenal (,umis. and 
there is no return from them into rebirth. In the cast* of barsli 
and Sarhpya, it must not be understood that the cmaneipated mnng 
attains all the divine powers in their petfection or in the same |)er. 
feet divine form ; they attain not the same but similar power and 
form only in a partial proportion iprSpHr mitiemhm /AfytJI ; h>r the 
Jiva, however perfected or emancipated, is still inferior to the 
Bhagavat. The Sayujya Mukti usually oceprs in the attainment of 
the Brahma {brahma-kaivalya), but SSyujya with the Bhagavat 
is sometimes spoken of. Although the JIva never Ix'comes 
perfectly identical with the Bhagavat, the chief chanicii*risttc of 
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the Sayujya Mukti is complete immersion in the divine bliss 
(bhasavallaksandnanda-nimagnata) ; and consequently the capacity 
of experiencing the Bhagavat in all his intrinsic energies and 
supersensuous sports becomes lost in the state of irnmersion. in 
this respect the Sayujya Mukti differs from the other four forms of 
emancipation, in which the separate existence and the consequent 
opportunity for worship and service of the emancipated being 
still continue. For this reason the Sayujya Mukti is regarded as 
inferior and is never desired by the real Bhakta ; and in the Bhagavata, 
the purport of which is to inculcate the continuous service and 
adoration of the Ford, there is no explicit example given of the 
Sayujya Mukti, which is thus not directly approved of in the highpt 
scripture of Vaisnavism. It is clear that since in the Sajmj^ya 
Mukti the individual personality and capacity for semce of tne 
emancipated being vanish, it is inconsistent with the fundamental 
devotional principles of dualistic Vaisnavism, and is therefore 
denied a place of importance in its devotional scheme. Its lesser 
importance is illustrated by the fact that in some cas^ “ • 
exWle of Si^upala, who is said to have obtained the Sayujya 
Mukti), the Bhagavat in his Lila takes the individual bodily out of 
his own divine self and sets him up as a PSrsada, thus relieving mm 
of the powerless state of merger and making him capable of enjoymg 
the ^vine Lila as an associate. 

From what has been said above it is clear that the characteristics 
of Mukti, as properly understood from the Vai|nava point of view, 
ate : (i) removal of the bondage of the MSya-^akti and realizatmn 
of the Jiva's true self 'through that function of the Svarapa-Sakti, 
which fe called Bhakti and of which the highest bbssful expresaon is 
Priti, (ii) the consequent attainment of a state which is tjyond tee 
sphere of the phenomenal Ou^as induced by A 

idmqmshmmt, after death, of the subtle as wdl ^ 

(iii) cessation of all absorption in phenoinenal acts 3 

not of devotional acts, and the consequent abolition of all 
pain, (iv) abolition of Samsara or rebirth, (v) a direct intmtion OT 
sight of tee deity (Saksatkara), resulting in the 
Jiva's proper state of bHss or beatitude, and (vi) 

^parate existence and personality of the emanci^ted bei^ m 

perpetual worship and service of the daty, which 

the tasting of tee different sentiments 

of Pnti, in the beatific sports display^ m the dmne 

tion. 'Phe most essential of these chamctemtics is the S^atMm 

or direct revdation of tee deity, tee others following it as a matte 

of course. 
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The five kinds of Mukti described by the current schools of 
thought are thus accepted and interpreted in its own light by the 
Bengal school of Vaisnavism. but in this interpretation prominence 
is given to the service and love of the Bhagavat, which alone in its 
view is important as the highest of all human ends. The Mukti 
which gives no such scope to Priti or devotional love is rejected ; for 
it is laid down that the Priti, which alone results in the clearest 
revelation, is mudi higher than even the five kinds of Mukti, which 
follow as an inevitable concomitant of the attainment of Priti. 
There cannot indeed be any true Mukti without Priti towards the 
Bhagavat, but the individuals desirous of Mukti have often other 
objectives than the Bhagavat himself and do not desire him exclu- 
sively. The woi-d Kaivalya, however, implies pure Bhakti, con- 
sisting of unalloyed Priti ; and even the desire for Mukti, if it is not 
synonymous with Bhagavat-Priti, must be regarded as deceit 
(Kaitava) in the religion of the Bhftgavatas {bhagavad-dharm 
mok^Sbhisamdhir api kaitavam). Pven those who have attained 
Mukti are known to have desired Priti thereafter ; for rightly under- 
stood, Priti is the only highest form of Mukti. Tliis is the whole 
purport of the Bkagavata, which directly disapproves of Mukti in 
many a passage. Except in so far as the powers and privileges 
conferred by the five forms of Mukti become useful as a means lor 
serving the deity, the true Bhakta, who is Prltimat, never desires 
Mukti even if it is granted freely to him, but only seeks to realize 
his devotional love by contributing exclusively to the pleasure of 
the Bhagavat. 

If the Bhakta is sometimes seen to pray for other Ixrons, this 
must be understood to be an aspect of his Priti, for such prayer is 
never meant for selfish ends but for serving the deity. The Ekantin 
or exclusively devoted Bhakta may be either jata-priti or AJita- 
priti, according as his love for the deity is fully developed or not. 
For the latter, the only desirable good is the growth of devotional 
love. But the former may be (i) the Santa-bhakta wliose only 
derire is an experience of the deity {tadiyinubhava-mdtra-m^lhah), 
(ii) the divine Parikara of the lybrd who possawes the Rigatmikt 
Bhakti, and (iii) the Bhakta who possesses the Ragtnuga Bhakti, 
and, with the conceit of a particular Parikara {parikam-vUe^Mhi- 
manin), desires to experience the different sentiments (Rasas) of 
Disya, Sakhya, etc. by means of service and worship. I?aeh of these 
seelra such favour as suits his capacity and inclination. The Stota 
Bhakta, for instance, does not seek to serve but desires merely to 
obtain a sight or consciousnsss of the deity ; but the third tyiie of 
devotee mentioned above may desire the rights of proximity, etc., 

■i/M rwA^T 'fTuflif liA "trtiatxr ciartrA /I z (^*«r** 
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seen to desire Sarsti, Samipya, etc., the object is not to obtain any 
benefit for personal enjoyment but to attain the 
powers of these forms of Mukti for the purpose of serving the deity 
with greater magnificence. But Bhagavat-priti alone is the boon 

which the true Bhakta really seeks. 

The word Priti involves the elements of Sukha (pleasure) ana 
Priyata (attribute of fondness) . By Sukha is meant such <tegrees o 
pleasure or happiness as are indicated by the words Mut, Pramoda, 
Harsa and Ananda ; by Priyata is underetood a^a^- 

ment indicated by words like Bhava (affection). Hmda (cor^^ty) 
and Sauhrda (friendliness). Both the words Sukha and PnyatS 
imply emotion but there is a difference. The Sukha is a partic^ar 
consciousness which consists of delight consequent upon some ki^d 
of personal satisfaction; but the TPriyata; also a consciousness 
consisting entirely of delight, involves (i) an a^eeableness 
kulya) towards the object of love, which seeks the welfare of the 
beloved, irrespective of any consideration of personal satisfaction, 
(ii) a longing (sPj'ha) for the beloved object which is based upon this 
agreeable disposition {tad-anukulydnugata), and (in) a consciousne^ 
of delight resulting from these two factors. It is true that what- 
ever causes the pleasure of the beloved also causes the ;^easurfc 
of the person loving liim, but the latter pleasure is not the con- 
scious object of desire but follows us uu incvitubic coucomitEUt* 
Thus, the Priyatii, even if it has a significance for_ self, is not self- 
centred like Sukha, which results from the realization of some kind 
of personal interest. The Priyata involves indeed an e^m^t of 
Sukha but it is not synonymous with Sukha; for the delight in 
Priyata is different from the mere consciousness of pereonal pleastoe 
which is the essence of Sukha, and consists entirely in contnbubng 
to the pleasure of the beloved object. Thus, Sukha inheres in sdf as 
the ground {dtraya) of the emotion, but since it does not involve 
the desire of causing the pleasure of anyone else, it has no obj^ 
imsaya) to which it may be directed ; but Priyata or love as a senri- 
ment has both a ground and an object in the self and in the not-selt 


respectively « 

Since the chief characteristic of Priyata, involved in Priti, fe 
the selfless disposition to seek the happiness of the beloved, it 
transcends the element of Sukha and ignores, even if it n«^rty 
involves all considerations of one's own happiness. Ihe fact that 
the lieloveil is being made happy may cause, as a matter of course, 
one's own haiipinm ; but even such happiness of one s Mf may som^ 
times be an tjbstacle if it imiiedes the act of contributing to tte 
happiness of the beloved object. It is for this reason that Ptiri 
or love does not even desire to obtain the be^oved^ob3ect for itself, 
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if such a desire hinders in any way the happiness of the beloved 
object. But even in such a case, the deprivation does not cause 
pain, for the thought that the beloved is happy causes a peculiai 
happiness in one’s self. When, on the other hand, there is attain- 
ment consistent with the happiness of the lx4ove<l ohjwt, the. happi- 
ness in one’s self is still not personal but consists of the thought 
that it is bringing happiness to the beloved object. Thus, love may 
not always mean happiness in the narrow sense but happi ne.ss in the 
higher sense is always pre.sent in it. Both in separation and union, 
there is happiness in Frit i caused by the happiness of the beloved, 
even though it is devoid of all conscious desire for one’s personal 
happiness. The Priti or love in this s(‘nse consists simply of selfless 
service to the beloved and is known as SovS. 

In the Vais^iava Rasa-s3stra, this ITiti or love <lirectetl towards 
the Bhagavat is designated by the term Preina-bliakti, and as such 
it is regarded as an expression of the intrinsic divine energy. This 
is the essential characteristic {svanipa-luksam) of Priti, In theo- 
logical language, the Sukha is a function of the attribute of goodness 
of the Maya-^kti, while the Priyata is an aspect of the highest 
Hladini or blissful Svaru|)a-&ikti of the divine being. As it springs 
from the inherent quality of the object of desire, the Priti is des- 
cried as natural or Sv&bhavik! ; and a.s it has no other nsotive but 
agreeableness to the pleasure of the Ixloved objecd, it is called 
Animitta or Akincana. Even Sildhana-bhakti and Blulva-bhakti 
possess these characteristics IxKiause of their direct relation to 
Prema-bhakti ; and though both these appear as means of accom- 
plishment (Sidhana), they should not Ixi regarded as imiKTmauent 
{vina^vara) or worldly {aparamSriha) exjKMiients, because Bhakti, 
in whatever form it appears, can never bt* properly taken m a means 
but should be considered as an end in itself, being an expression of 
the divine attribute of blissful love. Viewed from this standpoint, 
it follows that in the blissful love of the devotee the divine l>eing 
eternally realizes his own intrinsic potency of blisefiil love, which 
forms the essence of his divine self. It is thus a form of m:lf-realiza- 
tion not only of the devotee, who regains has natural blissful state, 
but also of the divine person whose very self consists primarily of 
tdissM love. It is therefore declare in the Sruti that the Priti of 
his Bhfdcta causes a wonderful delight to the Bhagavat himself 
{bhagoiiato*pySimnia^c,afmiMnt& tasya bhaktep, ^rUyetk), by which the 
divine being becomes, according to the BMgavata (ix, 4, 6i) full of 
infinite Priti and entirely subservient to the Bhakta, The bliss of 
the Bhagavat is of two kinds, sjprmging respectively from his Svarftpa 
or intrinsic self, and from his Svarflpa-^ti or intrimiic energy. 
The lattenkind of bliss may again be (i) Minasananda or mental 
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bUss, aristog from 

friendliness, etc., and («) “ SfDhama Vnrikata, 

display of ^ power ri^^ T>rem?-bhakti or rrili of the 
LHa, etc. The blr^ cana^ by t and intoxicates 


Bhagavat himself hi the Bhakta, 

whi^ surpasses every other kmd ot onss, i . hhiummd- 

becomes Bhagavat-priti 

pntydkhyaya vartate). the experience "u ” iharasbarl 

Ld the devotee completely engrossed u f iV 

veSaivam) . Thus, a direct channel of uid the rcLt ionship 

them, but there is never complete xdeutit.y !7, 

continues foir ever. The jirocess is is po'sscssisl by the 

heating of the iron by the tire, m which ^^7/ *’ ’7};,7:Xr ^ i ■ n 
attributes of the fire and becomes iiery, but its ih.uacttr ,i.s 

"“SreTcSa! characteristic '“'Sing 

priti consists of such outward expressions of t he f *7 .’'V" ^ 

of the mind {dravata), thrill of pleasure ^ 

of tears [airu-pHa), etc.; and thi^J «f th 
sentiment is one of sweetmiss (Madhurya). J 

Alambana of the I>riti is the Bhagavat it S,, J,' i ica ^ 
himself, one and indivisitile ; but, hki; the 7^'," Li- Li.!^ 

capable of making its apparance in varanis 
(Krama), in accordance with the various 
particular devotees. In to the Bf tjcnlar hv ^a 

Sie deity manifests himself, either pi'rfectl} 01 the 

Priti also makes its jierfect or imiierfect apjK^iranci'. In 
sandarhha it has been demon.stnite<I that Kpw »• . 
himself in the most perfect mamfestation of the ' J73to 

It would follow from this tliat it, is only m rdid on to to 

no other deity, that there is the most prfcct Jjiti , and 

that in the devotes of done,,tluirc is t { ^t on of ^ 

devotional sentiment of love. In the i 1 k 

KOTa, who are the best type of the ckvotos. the i atrn^ly 
sell-established, but in the other devotees it is awakened and 
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gradually becomes fully developed. In the fimt stage there appears 
a feeling of non-attachment to the gross body and the objects of the 
senses, as well as a feeling of attachment to everything relating to 
the Bhagavat ; but when the Priti makes its full appearance, there is 
a complete absorption in the Bhagavat, which is unchangeable in 
all conditions and situations, as well as the perfection of bliss and 
the power of bringing bliss to others by contact or association. 

The appearance of Priti operates in two different wa)^ on the 
devotee : (i) it cultivates and prepares the mind {bkaktM-cilta-sarns- 
kriya-visesa) by giving rise to sucoeedingly higher grades of the 
devotional feelings, and (ii) it produces various kinds of conceit or 
distinctive consciousness {abhiniam-viie^a), such a.H the conceit of 
being a servant, a friend or the beloved of the deity. From the first 
of these points of view, the successive 4 Ages jn the j^rowth of the 
devotional feeling are: (r) Rati, producing delight m the mind 
(vUasayati), (2) Prema, causiiig a sense of attachment whidr regards 
the deity as one’s own {matmiay& y(^ayati), (j) I’ra^iaya, generating 
confidence [vi&rambhayati), (4) Mina, "producing, through exct»s of 
affection, a sensitiveness which gives rise to a diversity of feelings 
{priyatvdtiiaymabhimanayati) , (5) Sncha, causing a softening and 
melting of the heart [drSvayati), (6) RAga, exciting an excess of 
eager longing for its object of desire pratyabhilM^Mi- 

iayem yojayati), ^7) Anurtga, making the beloved apj>ear ever and 
ever new {pratiksamm eva sva-vi^uyatfi nava-mmtvenknubhivayati), 
and (8) Mahabhava, maddening by the wonder of unsurpassed 
ecstasy {asamorihva-catmtkiremnm&dayedi). The characteristics 
of these stages of Priti have already been deacriberl by Rflpa 
Gosvamin, and summariaed by us ‘ elsewhere. As JIva Gosvftmin 
follows this treatment without going into detailed analj^is. it is not 
necessary for our purpose to dilate furtheer on the subject. The 
Priti also produces different kinds of conceit in the devoU« ; and the 
cause of this is the manifestation of a particular character or 
Svabhava of the deitjr fe.g. as a Friend, Son, Lord or Beloved), 
inspiring a corresponding sentiment in the devotee (e.g. Friendship, 
Parent Sentiment, Servitude or Love). Hie conceit may thus take 
vanous forms, but it has been classified broadly into four chief 
forms : (1) l^e conceit that one is being favoured by the deity 
(Anugr^yabMmana), (ii) the conceit that one it favouring the 
daty (^ugrahaMbhimana), (iii) the conceit that one is a friend of 
^e deity (^tr^lnm 4 na), and (iv) the conceit that one is a bdoved 
of the deity (Pnyabhimarm). As already explained more than 
once above, this theory implies that the practice of Priti in Bengal 


‘ IHQ, 193a, pp. 68a-6. 
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Vaisnavism is based upon the distinctive consciousness of one or 

other of such personal relationship of- an emotional character wth the 

deity. This mlation^p is supersensuous in essence, 

similarity to those actually obtaining amorig men 

world In its impersonal and transcendental character, the Priti 

towards Krspa may take the form of the feehng 

and the child, between the master and the servant, between two 

friends, or between the husband and the wife. 

Tiva Gosvamin now proceeds to descnbe the characteristic of 
these forms of the devotional consciousness. As the favour of the 
deity may be in the form of compassion (Anukampa) or fuitheran^ 
the devotee who poss 4 es the conceit of being favoured 
(Anugrahyabhimanin) may be of two kinds ; but each of these may 
also be with or without an intimate feeling of affectionate ^gard 
(Mamata) to' the divine being. Those whej are without 
of Mamata conceive the deity from a dist^ce as 
Paramatman, and they are the Jnanin-bhaktas like Sanaka md 
others. Since the moon has the attribute of gladdening, one cari 
feel pleasure by merely looking at it without feeling any sense of 
attachment ; the devotee of this type feels a snnilar pleasure at the 
vision of his object of devotion. This attitude of Bhakti mixed with 
Jnana can proceed no further than the state of Rati described ^^ove, 
and such a devotee is known in the Vaispaya Sastra as the hanta- 
bhakta. The 6 anta-rati, which they feel, is typihed by the senti- 
ment expressed in the well-known verse, often attnbuted to 

Samkardcarya : _ 1 

saiyapi bheddpagame natha tavdhain ita nidmaklnas Ivum 1 

sSmudfo hi taraihgah kvaaina sumudro >ui larung^h Jl 

Even when the difference disappears, O Lord. I am fbine, 
but you are not minie ", the wave belongs to the .sea, out 
the sea does not belong to the wave. 

On the other hand, those devotees who possess the Reeling of 
attachment (Mamatd) conceive the deity as the 
Master (Prabhu) or Superior ({,alaka), and themselves as lus hulijict 
(Pdlya), Servant (DSsa) or as standing m mferjor relationship 
(Ldlya) to him. This feeling may go up to the state ni Raga descntied 

In the same way, the Parental Aftectiow may be eoiieeived to- 
wards the deity, apprehended as the son, by tla: devotee who pm- 
sesses the conceit of favouring the deity (Anugrulykabhiniaum) . lliis 
feeling Is called Vatsala, and the characteristics u I Raga are abnndant 
in it. Thost.^ who have the attitude of friendliness (Mitrabhnnanin) 
conceive the deity as a friend, and the feeling is called Mailrya, 111 
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. 1 • « of RSea. The climax is reached in 

which also there w an ahOT iig of 

those devotees w^ apprehraa _ ^ which Rfipa Gosvairun 

is called Ktota-bMya or Ma^uii Ra^ » wn 

fflves also the name : aWiue which is always attained by 

&ate of Mahabhava d.«nl«d e love of Krsna’s 

Radha. In this conneifion it B stetea tiiat ^ 

Patta-mahisis go np Mahabhdva. No doubt, the 

can reach h due to K^'s attitude towards the 

excellence of the feeling i- niialitv of the recipient, on 

i^is: but it tw^Satoa faUing'liito’the 

the analogy of the water ot tne ovai 

pearl-shell and producing the i • Madhuri alone is regarded 
S the secular (haukika) through its 

as Rati, its corr^ponding -Jten designated Kftma or 

resemblance to the sexu^ la. , ' . ‘ • never missts an oppor- 

sensnal enjoyment.^ ®?J^fW^S^arv sexual teirc is difemnt 
tunity of io^ wW<* the Gopis entertained 

fact that the significance of the iotmm coimte cimray m ^ ^ 

tributing to &e “e^^ plelsure. ^en« the 

mundane feeling anns * STtraSSudental Ktota- 

(PrSkrta KSntn) of human it ta bSn 

desire of the Kubja had the divine K^ma as its objea. J 
^d as Apratata Ktaa, but aii^, f S 

^tisfaction it has been depr^ted »tilj ^ Ktma m wi 
the selfless and self-surrendenng desire of the Gopls, wmui con 

described above form five basic ast^ts o( 
succeeding one of these indicates a higher stage of 
preceding Sometimes they appear mixed up with 


ng one of these indicates a mgner smge oi 
ig Sometimes they appear mixed up with ^ Ajf “^4 
e,g. in Yudhi^thira there is a mixture of J Ld 

Dasya, in Baladeva a mixture of Vatsalya 
in the Patta-mahisis a mixture of DSsya and 
TQ-jf-fi 4ri fWf.RP distinctive feidinas are aliscnt is k»w 



general or SfirnSnya Priti, which is of a sWl mienor i«p«. - 
different types of the devotees, however, the »nta and f 
are called ^tastha Bhakta, because tiicy 

sense of intimate personal attadiment to tlic deity, and thei g 
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never progresses beyond the preliminary stage of Rati. But 1±^e 
remaiiwig kinds of devotee, viz. Dasa, Mitra, Vatsda ?nd ^J^a, 
who are the Parikaras of the Bhagavat, ]^ssess that Priti w^ch is 
called Mamata-bhakti on account of the abundance of the 
attachment. As the two types of the Tatastha and the Pankara 
devotee have for their objective the Brahma and the Bhagavat 
ap^arances of the deity respectively, the former is mfenor to the 
iSter Generally speaking, the excellence of the deity may appear, 
AS already indicated above, either in the form of unsuipassed Aisyaiya 
or in the form of unsurpassed Madhutya. The Aisvaiya indicate 
wwer or mastery (Prabhuta), but Madhurya means lovdm^s of 
induct quality, lieauty, youth, sport and emotional intimacy of 
relationship. Ordinary experience tells us that the .^svarya of a 
oerson produces fear, confusion and resi^et, but Ma^urya is the 
Lurce of love in its sweet and melting quality. The devotees 
naturally fall into two classes, according as they prefer to e^enence 
the divine Aisvarya or Madhurya. It has been already stated that 
everyone cannot experience all the incite aspects of the 
prSaple, but that each resorts only to that aspect which smts te 
LpacSy and inclination ; this is what is called 
in iiiQ VedSnta-siiira (iii, 3)- Those who 
Midhurya aspect of Kr§pa, which is principally diplaved in ^ 
Vmdivana-lilS. are superior to those who, like the 
StoBnya devotees, experience only the Ai§vapra as^t. Tho^who 
deshe Ini cultivate this 

,rith the diviue the 

connexion J!va Gosvamin At Vrndavana 

excellence of the emotional attitude of 
and attempts to show that all the stages of 

Sd Kftntatva are realized by the different f t^Sr 

of whom the Gonis experience the highest 

of devotional feeHng mentioned above- viz. 

Santa. Dasya, Maitrya, Vatsahra and ‘js^now^^a 

Ratlin and eff«it (Anubhava), as well 

tijSTto Se\tak?^f ilper^Xaesthetic relish in the secular 
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Kavva These are the five primAry Bhakti-rasas of devotional 
SSeuts in the Vaisnava §^tra, sublimated from the faye basic 
feelings and in their totality they are called 1 rema-bliakti or 1 riti. 
There^are also seven other Rasas, viz. Hasya. Kariuim Bhayaiiaka, 
Bibhatsa, Raudra, Vira and Adbhuta, recognized I’J' 
rhetoricians" but they are regarded as secoiKiar\ ((taiiim) m tlic 
Vaisnava Rasa-sastra in relation to the iive primap- (Mukhya) 
Rasas mentioned above. They are called swondary because they 
become devotional Rasas only when tiun* involve kri^pa-rati. i.e. 
only when they have Krsna or his Bhakta as the snhstautuxl excitaiit 
(Slambana Vibhava), as the object and the ground of the biusic 
Mng respectively. The re.st of the pre.st‘nt Sanidarbha proceeds 
to a detailed analysis and exposition of these various stage.s or t ypt* 
of the devotional sentiment in relation to their respetdive canal's, 
Site and auxiliaries, and they are profusely dtetrafod l.y exaumte 
drawn from tire BMgavata M Jiva 

in his general treatment of the theme from Rupa { .osv.imm s authon- 
tative exposition, it is not necessary for us to repeat what b^s Ix-en 
already dealt with in our previous article on the Kusa-sftstra . 
but we shall refer here to a few interesting items in which Jiva 
Gosvamin appears to refine further uixni the trc'atment of his pie- 
decessor, to whose works however he makes full acknowU'dgment ot 

his indebtedness. . , , . i 

At the outset Jiva Gosvamin ratses a fundamental (juestion 

which has been overlooked by Rlipa Gosv;lmin, “‘‘"f 
Bhakti can at any stage be regarded as a Ra-na-, He vigorously 
repudiates the view of orthodox poetics that Bhakti, Iwmg devotion 
to a deity Idevadi-vi^uyd) , is merely a Bhava or devotional emotion 
which cannot be raised to the state of impersmudized relush ot a 
devotional sentiment, corresponding to the aesthetic swituuent oj 
Rasa in a Kavya. The discus.sion is more or les.s urademie, tnit 
since Bhakti is erected into a Rasa of the rhetorical i y]n\ it is an 
important fundamental proposition in the. Vaisnava lihakti-siistra. 
Tiva Gosvamin maintains that the Bhagavat-priti can be rightly 
regarded as a Sthayi-bh§va, becaust; as I'riti, it has Hhavatvn, and 
it has also all the characteristics of a vSthftyi hhftva mentioned by 
secular poetics. The secular theorists on Rasa, dealing with the 
ordinary Kavya, allege that on account of the lack of the necessary 
ingredients, Bhakti cannot became a Rasa, inasmiu'h as devotion to- 
a deity cannot Ix'come the basis of a relishable wntiment in the 
same way as the affectionate relationship of human lieings standing 
on a level of equality. But this objection, in Jiw Gfisvamin's 


rug, I 93 Z, ajaf. 
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opinion, applies to the case of ordinary deities {j>rdkrta-devddi-visaya) 
and not to the case of the supreme deity :^sna. The®iii^ediente 
spoken of above refer to the intrinsic propriety of the feeling itself 
isv(ifuP(i--yogy(^t^), as well as the propriety of the causes and efie^s 
iparikara-yo^yatd) and of the subject of the feeling {fiurusa-yogyatd). 
It can be easily shown that in Krsna-rati these ingredients are 
present to the fullest extent. As to the intrinsic propriety of the 
feeling, it has been already said above that all the characteristics ot 
the Sthayi-bhava can be fbund in Krsna-rati, for it is the dominant 
feeling which cannot be set aside by other contradictory or consistent 
feelings, and like the salty ocean it reduces everything which comes 
into it to its own state [viruddhair aviruddhair vd bhdvair viccmdyate 
na yah 1 dtma-bhdvarft nayatyanydn sa stkdyt lavandkarah || iti rasa- 
idstrlya-laksana-vydpteh). The relish caused by the alaukika ^§na- 
rati IS higher than the reli^ of Brahma, the likeness to which is 
emphasized by rhetoricians in the ordinary laukiM Rati. As to the 
propriety of the causes and effects of Krsna-rati, the Vibhavas, etc. 
which raised it to the state of relish can alone, by their very relation 
to the divine object, be called alaukika. The laukika Vibhavas, etc., 
on the other hand, which the secular rhetoricians deal with, being 
confined to the ordinary lauki^i Rati and to the ordinapr hero and 
heroines, are defective and cannot be properly t^xvam alaukika) 
they only* appear as such throi^h the extraordinary skiU ot poeuc 
presentation. The laukiki Priti is a rnodification of the Prakrta 
Sattva-guna created by the Maya-^akti and can therefore never 
consist of 'the highest bliss of the Svarupa-^alrti which the devotee 
realizes in tHe.Bhagavat-priti, and which is made up, not ot PraK|ta 
but of Aprakrta *Sattva. Hence the pleasure involved in the laukm 
Rati is slight and transient and, rightly understood, resolves into 
pain ; but the olaukiM Kmpa-rati always brings pure and pemanent 
pleasure. It is unbelievable, therefore, that the laukika Vibhwas, 
etc. can really awaken Rasa ; if they do sp, then the 
they are capable of awakenijig is the Bibhatsa or the Disgustiul 
Sentiment, inasmuch as the phenomenal objects, Pff 

hended, can only produce an attitude of disgmt or noii^attacnment. 
As to the propriety of the subject of the feehng 
there can hardly be any doubt about the fitness of such ^ 

FrahlMa, who are the subjects of Krsi;ia-rati. It would follow, 
therefore, that all the requirements regarding the Sthayi-bhaw, 
Vibhava, etc., laid down by the orthodox rhetonci^, are filled 
in the Wghest degree by Kr§i?a-rati, which alone 
highest Rasa. It is also pointed out that some orthodox rhetonciag 
like Bhoja admit Preyas and Vatsalya as Rasas, while others like 
Sudeva expressly include Bhakti also as a Rasa. We have also tne 
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testimony of the Bhagamta itself (i, 1, 3), which at the very outset 
speaks of Bhakti as the Bhagavad-rasa and the Bhakta as the 
Rasika; and the ^ruti has already established that the Bhagavat 
himself is Rasa. 

Regarding the question of the locus of Rasa in a literary com- 
position, Jiva Gosvamin refers to four different \dews.* viz. that Rasa 
exists (i) in the original hero and her^nne (Amikarya) who are 
imitated by the actor, (ii) in the actor who iniitatc's (Anukartr), 

(iii) the audience (Samijika) who is a man of t,aste (Kahrdaya), or 

(iv) if the actor also is a man of taste himself, in the actor and the 
audience. In the opinion of the X^aisnava Ra.sa-sastra, however, 
the Bhagavat-priti as a Rasa exists in all the three, viz. the Anuk&rya, 
the Anukartr and the Samajika, Iwcaust; by virtue of the ahiukika 
nature of the R^usa itstdf, ther’ are all dive.ste<l <if laukika charac- 
teristics. But the awakening of the Rasa itJ tht‘ Amikarya, wlio as 
hero is the I’arikara of Bhagavat, is primary, iKvausti the sentiment 
which arises from direct j>crception is superior, 'riie Anukartr as 
well as the Samajika in this cast* is the Bhakta, inasmuch as no one 
dse ha.s the capacity of realizing the Rasa properly. 

Witlr regard to the Alambana X'ihhfjva nr suhstantial excitant of 
the Krsna-rati, it is pointed out that the real Alambana is Krs^a 
hima*lf as the object of the fet'ling, but the Ijelovcd ones of Krs^ia 
are counted also as Alambana, not directly in themselves {na tu 
sva-scmh(indhcna) but indirectly as the support or ground of the 
feeling {Uit-pfityadhamivemi) . 

''"he Uddipaua Vibhivas of Krijita-rati are cljissified elaljorately 
as referring respectively to the (Jutia (<iuality), Jati {characteristics 
belonging to a class or sf^ies), Kriyd (attic ni), llravya (snlistauce) 
and Kala (time) in relation to Krsna. An emimerati»»n is made, 
after Bhagavat^ (i, 16, 27), of a total H5 ((^H 1 j;) divine (iimlities 
of Krs?ia, which are really further relineiwVJits on tin* (>4 (Jualititw 
mentioned by Rflpa Cosvdmiu, 'riie (htmts may In: physical 
(Kty^a), mental (Minasika) tiud verbal (Vaeika), but they are alsti 
classified into three groups, according as they Indong exelusivelv tt» 
the Bhagavat, or exist in botli the Bhagavat ami the Bluikta, of are 
^red also by the Avataras and special mauifesttiikins liktr \-ismi. 
V asude V a or Narty a^a . 

The Gu 9 a.s enumerated are : Satya (truth), ^uuca (purity), 
Dayt (compassion), Sarajpagata-pfllakatva (prottvtion of |hh»p!c 
^‘ eldng refuge), Bhakta-suntttva (friendliness to tlie devt>U*e), 
K§&nti (forbearance), Tyaga (liberality), Santosju {8<.*lf-couteuU*due.ss) . 
Arjava (straightforwardness), Sarva-i^ubhamkaratva (Ix’jnefkence to 


* See my SmskrU Pmks, ii, p. 147!. 
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all) Sama (control of the mind), Sndrp.a-vratatva (resoluteness), 
Dama (control of the senses), Tapas (devotion to various duties at 
the time of Avatara), Samya (impartiality), Titiksa (tendency to 
endure offence done to self). Uparati (indifference to gmn or success), 
^luta (proficiency in the oastras) ; fivefold Jnana (knowledge), viz. 
Buddhimattva (intelligence), Krtajnata (gratefulness), Desa-kala^ 
patrajnatva (discrimiiTation of fit time, place and object), Sarvajnatva 
(omniscience), and Atmajnatva (possession of self-knowle^e) ; 
Virakti (repugnance to evil things), Ai^varya (capacity for control). 
$aurya (enthusiasm for fighting), Tejas (power), Pratapa (reputaib^ 
for power), Bala (dexterity for accomplishing difficult deeds), Dhm 
(placiditv, but it the reading of the text is Smrti, deliberation r^a.rd- 
ine duties), Svatantrya (independence); threefold Kausala (skill;, 
vit Kriya-nipunata (skill in acts). Caturi (cleverness m accomphsh- 
irm several things simultaneously) and Vaidagdhya (profiaenc^ m 
the arts and sports) r fourfold Kanti (charm), viz. of the body 
(avayavasya), of touch, taste, colour, fragrance and sound (va^a- 
rasa-gandha-sparsa-sabdaiiam) , of youth (vayas),-r^ulting in Nari- 
gana-manoharitva (capacity to charm women) ; Dhairya (steadiness), 
Mardava (the quality of softness or melting with love) Prema- 
va^yatva (submissiventss to love), Pragalbhya (abundance ot 
audacity), Vdvadukatva (skill in words), Prakaya (hmmlity , 
Hrimattva (modesty), Mana-datrtva (capacity to do honour to all), 
Priyamvadatva (capacity for pleasa.nt speech)^, f ^ ’ 
S&dhu-samd^rayatva (partiality to the good), Sahas (dextenty of the 
mind), Ojas (dexterity of the intellect), Bala (dexterity of the sense- 
orgai4) ; threefold Bhaga, viz. Bhogaspadatva (capacity for enjqy- 
ment), vSukhitva (capacity for happiness) and 

(possession of all prosperity) ; Ganibhin^a (profundity of ^ 

inotive), Sthairya (steadfastness), 

conformity to the dictates of the Sdstra) , Kirti ^ (fame for g 
qualities), Rakta-lokatva (popularity), Mana (worthiness for ■ 

Anahamkrti (want of pride), Brahmapyatva ’ 

Sarva-siddbi-m§evitva (possession of all 
Saccidanandaghana-rigrahatva (possession of a 
Sat, Cit and Ananda), Variyastva (pre-eminence), Sadd Sv am^ 
sampraptatva (the attribute of being always unconditioned). 

68 Gun^. with the exception of the last, are present in the fullest 
degree in the Bhagavat.^ut they may also e^t in spjie 'g 

thf Bhakta. There are- also two Gunas "fit J of tme 

Avirbhavas or Avataras, -viz. Satya-samkdpatva (fix 

resolvel and Vaiikrtacintya-mayatva (capacity for subjugating tne 

Sm^nsrbte myi-ilti) ; but 

addition : Akhaaija-sattva.guiiasya Kevala.svayam-avalambauat\a 
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(the exclusive self-support of the indivisible Sattva-gun,a), Jagat- 
palakatva (protection of the world), Hatari-svarga-ddtrtva (power to 
grant Svarga to enemies killed), Brahma-rudrSdi-^vitatva (the 
attribute of being _ worshipped by gods like Brahmi. and Rudra), 
Paramadntya-^aktitva (pos^ssion of the highest and most incom- 
prehensible energy) and Nitya-nfltanatva (capacity for appearing 
ever new). In the Purusa-Avatara we have also Mfiya-niyantrtva 
(subjugation and regulation of the MayS-^akti), Jagat-srstyidi- 
kartrtva (a,gency regarding the creation, etc. of the world),' 'dunS- 
vataradi-bijatva (the attribute of being the germ of the OiTnavatfiras, 
etc.), and Ananta-brahmS^^^^rs-ya-roma-vivaratva (capacity for 
retaining infinite worlds in the pore of the skin). In the manifesta- 
tions Vasudeva and NarSyana, we have also Svarfipabhflta-para- 
macintyakhila-mahd-iaktimattva (possesvsion of the infinite, pre- 
emnent, incomprehensibly great energy which consists of hi.s own 
divine self). In Krsna, who is the Bhagavat himself, there art^ also : 
Hatari-mukti-bhakti-dayakatva (power to grant both .Miikti and 
Bhakti to enemies killed), SvasySpi vi^mapaka-rupMi-mfidhurya- 
divatta sweetness consisting of beauty, etc. which causes wonder 
even of himself), Anindriya-cetana-paryanta^a-sukha-dut r-svasSm- 
mdhyatva (the attribute of carrying infinitely pleasurable present 
to all creatures even including the inanimate beings, who are devoid 
of sense-organs), etc. This enumeration, however, does not exhaust 
all the divine qualities which are indeed infinite. 

If some traits opposed to some of the above Ckipas are dis- 
played in the Bhagavat, these must not l^e taken as faults, for the 
supreme being has been declared faultless in the scripture. The 
rever^ of compassion for those who are not his Bhaktas, for instance, 
dready been explained in the Paramitma-saipdarbha as the result 
^the fact that the Bhagavat is untouched by phenomenal sorrow, 
^e reyetw of mendliness, again, which the Bhagavat sometimes 
^ow to his Bhakta by sending him sorrow and sqiaration is due 
tb the object of fostenng the Bhakti of the particular devotee* or the 
MTtacular smtiment of the Bil§ concerned. The Kdma ilispltiyed in 
tne of Oopis, m already explained more than once, ia in redity 
blwful'tPrma, which is similar to but not the same as the amorous 
feelmg of Imman ^mgs The childish pranks of Kispa, though 
oppo^d to^e quality of Sthairya (steadinees), should ‘not k; taken 
as a fault, but ^ey become a Gutia in the child K|^pa. Th«‘se and 
similar contra,<hctory qualities must be interpreted not as constituting 
puip^^ ^ semblance of a fault assumed for a particular 

«« attribute peculiar to a class, 

as the Uddlpana Vibhava of Kr^^a-rati, is of two kinds, vit. 
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attributes relating to Krsna («•§• <^aracteristi« of a Gop^ ^ 
Ksatriya, as wdl as adolescence, dark colour, etc.) and thos 
nected with his favourites (e.g. the attributes of Go, G^opa, etc.). 
The Kriya or action consists of his Gila, which is again (rf two kmds, 
viz sport of his intrinsic energy (Svariipa-^^i^i or of 
energy (Maya-^akti) , each of which has alreadj^ been d^crM. Biit 
the former of thes4, again, may be such as display his Aisvaiya m 
manifest his Madhurya ; and of these the Madhuryama;^ Lila is the 
SSt This is also ciled the Lda-iakti of the divine being, which 
Sabring about what is impossible [durgU,.) 
nossible (sHshata). The Dravya or substance, as the Uddipana 
Vibhava, refers' to Krsna’s adornmeiite (parikara, ornafnents, ow 
etc.) his musical instruments {vMttra), his weapons (fls<m),lus 
abodes {sthana), his retinue (^jzwam), his devote 
KSla or time implies the auspicious days or festivals f 
the Janmastaml). Jiva Gosvamin adds 
Uddipana Vibhavas which are concerned with the Vrndavana-lila 

VhiiAmbhal^' of KrSrathwhich as effete 
expressions of the inward feeling, are classified into Ubdhasvaras 

ac^ptel and 

and ia teongii'lta^) ™ orthodoi 

there is Rasfibhap when the by the association 

may be either ma^So iS either primary or 

of an incongruous sentm^t, ^ fasasyayogya-rasantaradi- 

secondary {kr?na^santbaf^h%?u ^.J2^"'5.^jtasabhasa may 

samgaiyM association 

also occur when there is a conflict or incongruiry y 
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of the domnant Rase ?nTocuSinfRa”?v?S 

«o""~l'difrJre fe,„„ that of 

f-Viat there can never occnr any real niKtaiice ot Kasauiwsa ni uit 
iZlvtnp t\>erel>v that the Rasfihhasa is a dehni. which 
fanlot L’d pFace fn the Rreat, scripture where then* is Kasollasa 

the classification of the tivt> primary Rasas, the deyoiioual 
cet^timeS of Sthfulucss. whicli is termed Prita and cl asst tied into 
^Q-mhhrama nrit'i (=Uasyal and (lanrava-prita by Rupa ttosvSmin, 

I JoweTr firtlKW refined by J'^a (Wnm in^ thr^ 

shades of the st'utimeut, respectively called 
bhakti, and PraSraya-bhakti, m which krsna 

the Palakji (Protector), Pralilni (Master) Dasa 

Relative), and bis devotw rt^iH'ctively as ^ f 
t^ervantl and I/dya (Inferior Relative). Ihe Nfiu>i linu\a oi 
& Rasa s given as J ulna-bhakti. and it is regardeil as the lowest 

tote aSiV of primary Rasaa Tte 

called Maitrimaya Rasa; and tlie 

Alambana Vibhava of this C afs ngid4ed 

or Sakhi (companion), the vSakhi again 

as Sakhi, Priya-safchi .IX “f h«imS^ 

(dear companion and confidant} according to tin dtgrtjt ot intimacy 

of the friendly feeling involved. . hivhtst 

With regard to the relation of Krs^a to 
tJilvala {=Madhura) Rasa or sentiment of love, Jlva (Hiscamin 

^^■4hat ho ha( said more than ““P'), 

purity and transcendental character of the iiitriu-st <leErw 

maintains that although the Gopls are f to 

Krsna's own {parama-siMyi apt), they yet apwar as btlonyng to 

others {paraMyamShih) in the Prakata hflfl. im lEiriarv 

the intoity of the sentiment by placing an "“‘^moiir 

obstacle in the way of their perfect tSk nnolies to 

with a woman other than one’s own is forbidden, but t . | P ^ , 

the ordinary hero, and not to Kr§^ia, who was «i /3”; 

of the Gopis. as he is of all women. , The relation 
them was really one of PatyabhSsa ; in other words, the were 

never their real husbands but only ap^red as such. 
thus the immaculate wives of K|§tia. and their apparent 
with the GOpas was an illusion created by the dmne Yogamaya. 
But even in the case of the legitimate love of a Sviyd heroine, impedi- 
ments and inaccessibility are suppcKsed to heighten the amorous 
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se— to 

SSra’S vWp‘- t®1hl natSrrome “SStaot"or4e 

„ay be tree with r^d to ot tn^^n 

HfS'Sf.lrSe'Untiment of the dopis, being 


leeung , ^ --- - , e A . ^ highest class 

(svata eva J “ S\,s support or strengthening {dharya^) 

and does not retire tVie apparent obstacle, the strength 

of any kind. ®y,.?7ihaT S^a^ad^Sephant, is only display^ or 
of the sentiment, like th^ oi a m |g ^ot engendered 

manifested but the therefore, that the Parakiya-bhava 

by such -f excellence of the sentiment of the Gopis, 

alone is not the source of ex rimnati is to be deprecated. If 

for in itself ®’^^J^tttitiSof the Kubja would have deserved the 
this were so, thence niure of the unique sentiment itself 

highest praise. ^ . . o ■K■^^tla which is the source of its supreme 
of the (£pi as the Syiya of K-Tsna ^ ^ ^^e 

excellence. Of is ?he greatest bloved of Krsna,. 

Gopala-idfam as the ^a’^dharyik , s 

Sekuse de Bhdgamta a,lso alone. A rival 

Krspa disappeared ^ ^ Radha is Candravali, of whom 

heroine or P’^atipaksa-Na:^ika to ^ere 

Bilvamahgala has ^ g- ^ but the reason why he marriM 

the real and ^J^is toSSud in the view pro pounded in the 
the princess at Dvaraxa is to oc (ionis were in essence 

laa) is found J thrdesire of actual touch or taste, birt 

the characteristic desire IS not tne aes^^^^^^^^^^ 

the desire for of noble maidens {Ma- 

Mghest indication of the ^bo would rather die th^ 

the Ptakata L® ™ 

semblance, and n^. the mahty of th attitude was 

but as explained in the Ktsim s ip Pt-akata Lila, they entered 
short-lived ; for at his Sviyas in the Aprakata T d§ 

into eternal union with p^svamih holds that this iS the 

occurring simultaneously. J rosv§.min expounded in the lattet s 

viewoftoowuauft^ty ^ ^,^,y i^aicated 

Uijvala-ntla-niapt and Lama 
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that Krsna was really the luishand (Pati), but only appeared for a 
short time as the paramour (Upa-pati) of the (lopis dtiring the 
Prakata It appears, therefore, that the opinion of the authori- 
tative Gosvamins of Caitanyaisin was never in favour (»f the Parakiya- 
vSda, which assumed importance in the later history of the cult. 

At the end of the Samdarbha, the reader is referred for the 
elucidation of those points, which may not have lieen dealt with in 
detail for fear of prolixity, to the brief commentary (Tippajpi) on 
the Tenth Book of the Bhagavata, which work is presumably the 
Vaismva-tosani commentary of Sanatana, which stdwts only the 
Tenth Book for brief comments; or the reference may Ixi'more 
probably to the Kratna-samdarbha on BhSgavata X c<mnK)sed by 
Jiva Gosvamin himself. 

rhe-work concludes with a final homage to Krspa, iip|)eanng 
in the form of Caitanya {catiatiya-vigrahisth) , who Ixvame an Avatara 
[avatSram ayatah) for propagating Bhakti, which consists of such 
sentiments as have been described uliove. 
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THE CHALUKYAS OF KALYANI AND THEIR 
POLITICAL RELATIONS WITH THE CON- 
TEMPORARY NORTHERN STATES 

By Sant Lal Katare 

The ninth and the tenth centuries mark tKorth 

Hip. nnlitiral historv of India. The Pratihara Empire in the nortn 
^ RastiaWta and the Pallava Empires in the south had 
be^n to show signs of disintegration. N™ 

W€r6 slowly but steadily spruigiug up^ T^ntidelkliaiid the 

the Chaulikyas of Gujrat Z 

Kalachuns ^eie the important dynasties 

Rajputana ^d tte Pate of B^al were 

Setr'le^a^^S'the south,- the Gahgas were ruling in Orissa 
?^e«S^rAtLth t., b^un to 

decline. The Rastrakiita Krsna II (94 5 ^ jj^g .^^^rs 

aggressive expeditions in the north and the somm 

a|i^ the Chande^, X^^-^s "o?“s " d 

fZt'otZ ^akntas.- ^^^e ^Ucy^f «d 

bination of the two-the ^ 

two-the PatamSras and the Chmdelte, tumea J 

one. Again the temporary "““iff “Lf feded ^ay and the 
empire's resonices T^e laurek, won thus swn MM a y 

tide turned. Khottiga ^ityav attack W the Patam§ra Siyaka 

965 A.D.,' had immedm^y to locked at the 

II, Harsa (c. 948-74 p 5 „a-,-ntfita capital • but the Paramara 

gates of the Gaiga prince 

ambitions were frustrated by me rimeiy ut: 


‘ K. N. Nilakantha Shastri— The Cojas, I, p. 13^’- 
: «n.es, p. rr,. 

• rn'i^y-Hist. of the Peranto ny..pp. 41-4^ : Bulte-Paiyalncc. I..t„ 
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Marasimha.’ The Chahikya Vikramaflitya I\’, a feti<lat<»ry of the 
Rastrakutcs, had declared iiideiH'iideticc iii ()(»8 A,l>, vvitfi Kaku'huri- 
sympathies on his back.* Taila U, srm of Mkrannldif va I\' was 
also a feiidatorc' of the Rastrakfifas.*' The Paratnara invasion 
him an opportunity. In 07.5 v\.I>. h<' fell upon the RaKf mkiif a.s and 
toppled down the Rasfnikuta crown.* ITis .sneeess was complete 
Out of the straggle he eaim* out with the<Town and fix- kingdom as 
his reward. This changed the diplomatic arrang<-inenf of the time 
The Rastrakfita Knpiire liad benane a field foi ambition ..f the 
Paraniaras, the Kalaehuris ami flic Chojas. The I’aramaras, who 
were probably lookiug eagt'tlv and eovetouslv, reeeiv«'d a blow. The 
Cholas found a block in their northwaifl progriss It sl).tlfer<'d the 
Param^ra-Kalachuri-Chutulella alliama*, the Paranu'tr.is eonhl not 

liEiici ill viitli tiu* IviiluciuinV fiiiii Mpi+u MipiKirf 

to Taila 11. Here lH‘gau the never .■mling •.frtig.ide l^etwreti the 
Lhajuk3'as and the Paramara.s, d'aila raptured I.at.i ami place<l 
Barappa there as his I k-jmty. This gav<‘ rise to the st nijtgle !«•! ween 
uie^ Chajukyas and the Chaulnkvas. Hatappa, pjobafiiy, invaded 
Gujrat, but was driven awmy by Mula Raja oo .VD.j and 

nothing substantial came out. The Pnramaras had alt<sni\' begun 
their work. According to Menitungu raids were earth'd itlto each 
^aila seems to have w<»i .some suceess in about 
980 A.D. and .so did Munja*; but nothing was definitely settled. 
Ihe laramara Munja* (c. p/.f p.'s A.lh) ju-eimliug to .Mertif isiiga had 
defeated Taila six times.' IRnv far the statement is ttue t aimof Im? 
said. Ihe troubles were .slowly brewing up, Mmija tilfimutely 

bhu|.ire with a large 

arrny, fada II with the help of tin* Vildava Bhill ama II ’* c»Mn- 
plewly crushed him on the southern bank t)f the river teidav.ari '* 
Munja w^s taken prisoner and later on executed,’' 'Piula U died in 
997 A.D. His successors were not up to his maik. 'i'he Kuhichuris 
were also advancing we.stward and it is siirfirisiiig to learn that 

’ E.I., V, p. ij(). 

shortly^to 

® A,vS.LR,, i920-3<^^ p, 170. 

Kttlvfu.lm t«. : I-; I . HI. p. .7.? ; 

JBOiJRAb, I, p. 221 ; I.A., Xn, p. ^70. 't / • 

“ Tawncy— Prabandha-cintamath, p, <(. 

* b,.L, IV, p. 207. ■ 7{fj I I, , 11, j „ 

• Prabandha-cintsiniani, p. 33, ' ' n Ti 

t.I II p. 218, H. 40-42 : Dr. Dungtilv, H.P.D,, ]»p, (,| (,2, * ' ’ 
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Gangeyadeva (c. 1019 ?— 1041 A.D.) claims to have defeated the 
king of Kmitala, who evidently was a Chalukya prince ; btit later on 

he restored him to his throne." „ a * 

Tayasimha II ascended the throne of Kalyani m X015 A.D. 
Bhoia (c. 999-1055 A.D.) was ruler in Malava. Ainbitious as he 
was, he started to avenge the death of Munja. His success 
material. He conquered and annexed Kohkana before 1019 A.D. 
The annexation of a part of the Chalukya Empire gratified^ Bhpja.. 
When he w^ planning to invade Gujrat, his attention was diverted 
towards the south by reminding him of the death of Mimja, which 
still was unavenged. Bhoja threw the project O" the invasion 01 
Gujrat to the winds and' turned towards the south. J aypmha II 

started to face him on the way.“ Bhoja had to go back to save 
his capital from the Chaulukya Bhima (c. ^022-64 A.D.). Bhoja 
now turned to a diplomatic alliance with the Chaulukya Bhima 
and the Kalachuri Gahgeyadeva. This ma^ his ' 

The fear of invasion on his territones by Bhima and Gangeyadeva 
vanished away, on the other hand they had become his alli^- In 
about 1028 A.D. Bhoja, so prepared, again invaded the Chalukya 
Empire with the help of the Kalachuri and the Chaulukya forc^, but 
again he was driven away with empty hands after a battle fonght 
on the banks of the river Godavari." K'onkana was also snatched 
away from him.® Jayasiihha H was allowed to rule unmolested 

till his death in i<)4''^ A.D. , ^ • o ' n-rr, i in mA'> A T) 

Tavasimhall was .succeeded by his sonSome.svara I m 1042 A. JJ. 

With h’is accession liegan a new era in Chalukya history, iill tne 
time of Jayasiihha H the Cludukyas always played a clefensive 
Kan..., bcamso the Ct,<>la» m-re thrcatomig the.r stabiUty^^^ 
Paramaras always took the offensive. Jayasimha 11 had defeated 
them and during his time the Chalukya power 

the time of vSomesvara I (1042-1008 A.D.) began the oftensive of the 

^'^'"^^S'^Turkkii invasions had begun in full swing. The 
disunited as they were, jiroved^ hke w 

Musahnaus with all their fanaticism imd zeal dkastm 

threw off iwery individual ojipositiou. ^ ronfederaev of 

brought about unity aintmg the Hindus and a big confederacy 


I ui vn „ ui V 12 K.C., Vin, vSb. No. 16. 

« n r V triHi XVIII. u. V<>. ' Prabandha-emtamam, pp. 44-45- 

. 1:a:: vlitv. o, , auU>o;4 4- chapter IV . 

" Prab:mdha.cia«main, p. 47- I’’ 3^5 > V- 

» PX-ATH, Nos. ioH(/4, : KbI.5I, No. I59- 
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Hindu forces, tinder the Riija of Delhi, was formed.' 'I'he Chdlukya 
Somesvara I also sent some forces* ; and tiie Turks were Ix^aten off 
as Ferishla himself adniits. Once tlie enemy was Insiten off, the 
unity wtus lost. Hardly a couple of years liad elapsed, the Chilukya 
and the Ptiraiuara forces, who had fouKhf. slioulder to shoulder against 
the Turks, fac-ed each other on fht‘ hattle-lield. The Chalukya form 
confidently invaded lilalava. Hhoja was still there. Crushing all 
opposition, storming Mandu,-' tlu' Chajukyas reae.he<i Ithura; cap- 
tured, plundered and burnt it.* llhoja tied away to \ jjain. hut that 
city too was .stormed and hurnt." Mhlava and Dasaina lav at the 
mercy of the invader, but the threatening Cho|a in'vasn.n from the 
south made the Cha}ukyas depart " post-liaste t«» save their capital. 
Bhoja could leave a sigh of relief, hut the advantages arising out 
of the Chalukya invasion were tx-aped by otluTS, A combined 
attack by the Chaulukya Bhima and the Ka'lachuri Kama (c. 1046- 
1070) overwhclmeri Bhoja. Ilis forces werx- already bniken and he 
died in the struggle. Mfdava was left, at the mercy of the victore, 
but they were not united. Kalaehuri Karpa was diplomatically 
shifted to the background, by Bhima ; and Maluva ’ lay at his mercy. 

This event again changed tin* <Iiploinatie arrangenunt . Incor- 
poration of Mdlava, or its eompwsi by the Chaulukya Bluma meant a 
great increase' in the ixmer of that king and a dexadefl up.set in the 
balantx* of power, however crude in existence it may liave knin. 
It was a source of c<m.st.ant dangtu' to the Cluljtikyas. Somesvara I 
could have allied with the Kalaehuri Kartw, but the solution wjui 
not easy. Kariia had already invaded Tala and rtilocanapilla, 
who was then ruling over bfita, after his defeat had to Mvk shelter 
under Somesvara I by paying tribut<-. The Chajukya dilikulties 
in the south were still tiemeudmis, A bright altrunafive was at 
hand. Jayasiihha was the ilaimaut to the throm- «d Dliara, after 
Bhoja. Though the strife In'tweeii Bluma and Karpa had weakened 
their position, still Jayaixiiiihu was to(» weak to strike singk'*han<Ied. 
External help was neccmiry. lie-turned to SorneAvara I. Uumgh the 
^§4uky^ were traditional enemy. Sonse.svara weighed the rmilts. 
The weak Paramfira State was a huffer-Stute against the Chaiilitkyos 
and also to some extent agiunst the Kalachtiris and if Jay^lhha 
was helped, it was a great gain. The aaxh'ties from tlie «#tht*ni 


' Briggs- -Fimhta, Vol, I,ii. itK. 

». E.C„ VII, Sk. No. i.ja i 

* Biihler — Vikramflukiulfvaciirita, I, v.n ot </(»; N«t, 

and iS. * ‘ ** 
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frontier will be vanished. The Paramaras will guard the nor^em 
frontier against the Chaulukya and ICalachnn aggr^sioi^, and the 
Chalukya army will be leftJree to look to other parts. was a 

fine o^ortunity. Somesvara grasped it tightly with bo^ ha^. 
The lone-drawn rivalry between the two houses was brushed aside 
for the interest of the State. Jayasimha’s request for help wg 
accepted and the Chajukya forces marched towards 
Chamukya Bhima was compelled to vacate Mala^ and jayasimha 
was again placed on the throne.^ The Chajukya-Paramara ^liance 
was sealed. This alliance was of paramoimt importance so far as 
the Chalukya-Chola relations with the 
concerned. The Paramara forces always helped 
&eir struggle with the Eastern Mukyas to winch part the 
Chalukya ambitions were then directed and the Vengi country 

Som^ara I had a great general in his son Vikramaditya (VI). 
It was only because of his generalship that the Chojas were crushed 
£ rf Koppam in 105a A.D.- The Chalukya under 

the generalship of varamaditya were left mffiters of the field md 
then began the offensive in the northern and north-eastern India, 
which is the crowning event of the Chalukya repme. 

The political condition of India in the middle of the ekventh 
century was in a state of chaos. The Turl« had reached Kanauj. 
Their invasion of that city almost closed the chapter of ^e 
Pratihara rule.* Kanauj, shorn of its glory, once again, became the 
bone of contention between the ruling princes and a prey to their 
ambitions. After the death of Rajyapala in 3 ^^? A?-' 
Pratihdra princes, Trilocanapala (1027 A.D.) and 
left in pos^sion of a small strip of territory around Allahabad and 

Kanauj, but Kanauj itself was no 

Rastrakuta dynasty seems to have been est^lished there. Th^ 
political upheavals prompted the Kaladiun Gahgeyadwa (c. 1019 
41 A.D.) and Daksmi Karpa (c. ^41-70 A.D.) to pu^ their frontwre 
northwards and they succeeded in extending theipphere of i^uence 
into the Doab and held the Benar^ and the 

Naturally, the ChSlukyas could not remain blind to tms. They, 
too, started to gain laurels in the same sphere. Vikr amaditya, son 

» Buhkr— Vikraraankadevacarita, III, v. 67 : P- : VII, p. 169. 

* Dr. Oanimly— Eastern CSJukyas, I.H.Q., 1930- . ^ q 

* HXS.L, pp. 72-3 : S.I.L, II, p. 305 : rtl, p. Ill : H.A.S., No. 8 , Vikramadka- 

dcvacsrita, I, vs* xi4""'^^7* ^ fitiHISfllt) '6 oq* 

* Dr. Ray, D.H.N.I., I, p. 598 - , , ^ . t « a « n rnla n’lfLf' ^ 

» I.A., XVII, p. 63 ; XXIV, p. 176 ; I, PP- 6if. ; J.P.A.S.B., 1925. P- i:<H- 

I D.H.N.L, I. p. 534 - 
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of the Chalukya Somcsvara I, was again sent witli a large force 
He_ conquered Kanaujd Th<' king of Kananj, who faced the 
Cha}ukyasv must have Ix'eu one of the Rastrakuta princes. The 
progress of the Chfijukyas np to Kananj is somewhat jH'rpIexing 
because the Kacchapaghatiis of (Jwa}ior and the ChandelUks wok 
certainly the obstacles on their way to Rananj, Htil the thing is 
clear after a review of the circumstances explaiutHi indow. 

In the first half of the eleventh century A.I ) the Kacehapaghatas 
were ruling as feudatories of t.hc Chandellas. ihe t l)andeIIa*power 
had become insignificant after Vidyfidhara (loiq A.I).). The 
Kacehapaghatas took advantage of the tronliles of tlu*ir sovereign 
who had suffered crushing defeats at the hands of the Ksdachuri 
Karija. The Kacchapaghata Mularfija (c. 1035 1055 A.Ih) seems to 
have declared independence. If Miilaraja’s date; sis suggested by 
I)r. Ray, be taken as correct, he was a couteniporai v of t he Chalukva 
Some^vara I of Kalyapi.* The Chandellas in .sucli adverse eircum- 
stances were, therefore, jiowerk'ss to oppose the mighty Chalukva 
loroes. llie KacdiapagMtius, too, must have wiiliiw to 

JMui th^r hostility and thus risk their newly gaintHi imiependetice, 
Ihey might have looked rather for their sympathy. Moreover the 
advance of the UiMukyas further inside the Doab fmiwhadowed a 
aa^ Witt the Kaladmri Kar^a, who would have probably diallenged 
Independence. They seem to have liecome Mlita 'and allowed 
vmamaditya to pass through their territory on its way to Kanauj. 

Muladeva had the biruda Triulokyaraalla, 
which was also a btr^a of the Chdlukya Some.^vara I, his amtem- 
j Kacchapaghata Mahipfila (c. lolto iwio A.I),) had 

Som^vara II (1068 -76 A.D.}, sou and suca&sor of Soineiivara L 

Chaiukya birudsw in this family 
^Jween the Kacehapaghatas aud the 
Chaiukya^ The suggestion of I>r. Barnett seems quite plausible. 

toward^ invasion of Kanauj and their further progress 

fi, a chalW to thi‘ Kaladmri hegemony over 
that part of the country. Ihe Kalaehuri Karna w:is ready to 

* It dHH.'ked. Karna 

had to give way after proba bly some engagement with the invaders.* 

J v£Sifv^?ita, I, vs. 102.3; M.A.S.K.^ XT 

Cmdm«,o!«a bhorf,’. Bi&tfieo.' 
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The victorious Vikiamaclitya now niarAed tovrai^ the ^ 

ddeat of Kama gave him the key of the east^ gate ^ 

rnlitiff ill Beiieal, were also exhausted by that time and tneir empiie 
wls lowly (hsiutegratiiig. Independent 

caTved but by feudatory chiefs within the empire.^ There was no 

unity among them. Jealousy, rivalry f to 
luetic nf fliMt statecraft and it was not difficult tor the invaatr to 

dStIhS, o."k.. This was m fact the ^et ^ 

Vikramaditya during the course of 

Baladeva of Nepfila also sent an army to oppose him, 3 

beaten off.* Some chieftains from the Chalukya army K 

SttiS down there and .after some years carved a Gangdom tor 
themselves. Nanyadeva, one of those chieftains, was 

of the Karmita dynasty in MithilJ- , p . viarahaBala 

Vikramaditya entered the Bala Bmpire. Ihe Bala Vipr^a^^a 
TTT (r To=;Ei PI-1081 A D.) was unable to resist him. the incursions 

the 

revolution had broken their nerves. ^ ihe Cluiluky^ r^nJtAa ^ and 

onward overrunning Magadha, Vahga, Al)l’ a scion 

reached Kamarupa. Ratnaprdadeva (c. 

of the Bala family, was ruling there. if^o be 

the master of the Deccan 

identified with the Chafiikyas of kalyanu -i/.-firnmafhtva had to 
the fUfficultios of the mountainous region, Vikramaditya _naa to 

retire. While returning from the east, the 

Kosala. I'lie king of Kosala had been an ffo^the 

The Kosala king vSinghana had fought against ^ 

side of the ChaUikyius in the, battle of Koppam. _ 
referred to have been niling over 

century.® He- was the elected lord of f ousted 

and Kosala.‘® It seems very probable 
from Kosala by Maha^ivagupta. 

under the Chalukyas. Vikramaditya ultimately returned victorious 


» D.H.N.I., The Ihilas, pp. 2yiL 
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With the death of >Sonu>.svara I in lohS A. I >. Ix^an the fratricidal 
war hetween his two sous, Sotuesvara (II) and \ ikiaiuaditya (VI). 
vSonie.svara 11 hecaine kini' and \‘ikratua<lit ya was htinted out by 
him, though he prohahiv had expected hiinselt :us lh<‘ right claimant 
for the throne. Vikrainaditva wtail to the south and formed a 
marriage alliance with the Cholu \’ira Rajemlra. He also t'xpected 
the sympathies of the Paramara Juyasiihha. who wa.s restored to the 
thrmie by him. ]avasiihha was tnu* t.o his obligations. In the 
friend.ship of Vikram'aditya he ha<l always a powerful ally re:idy to 
help him at anv time. Somesvara's dispositions eould not. be imme- 
diatelv calculate<l. Jayasimha. therefore, extendeil his support to 
Vikramrulilya. This aroustsl the ho.stility of .'somesv.ira 11. He 
at once iiivadi'd Halava with a view to punish the Paramara 
Jayasimha for this ‘ eonspiracy The t'haulnk^ as oi f'.ujrnt were 
also traditional enemy of the Paramar.is. and Sonie^v.u'a II imme- 
diately found an ally in the Chauhikya Rarna imOj khj,} 

The two combined haves <'ompletely cnished J a\ .isiihha,“ when 
Vikraniaditya himself was busy in settling tln' afiairs in the Chola 
capital. jayu.simha died in the strtiggle, Imt I'davaditya with the 
help of the Ciudiamuna 1 turlabhanija 1 1 ! siu eeeded in icM'uing Malava 
from the grips of the invaders, ami oiu-e again the i'.uamara iortune 
was saved from eolla]*se.'‘ Tliis deiVat of the Paianiaias deprived 
Vikramuditya of their active support. \'ikramatht ya uas ultimately 
successful in defeating ami oviuthrowing Ids brothel from the throne 
in loyf) A.l). His aeci'ssion meant the levival of tlie Clmlnkya friend- 
ship with the Parainaras. The Chaiilnkya Kauia also diet! in 
1095 A.l). and was succeeded hy his brother Jayasiiirha, also known 
as Siddhardja, who was only tliree years of ag.e at the time of his 
acc<.*s.sion to the throne.* The aeeessimi of a ehihl kim' tirovidetl the 
Paramarus with an opjsirt, unity !<• avenge the *leath.of Jayasirhha. 
The Paramara Maravarnian iiiva<le<l ('.ujral.” \ ikram.'ulitya also 
started with his army against the Cluudnkyus. both the sides claiiJl 
victory and for want of sullicienl data no definite lesult t'an Ik* 
known.* Troubles were also brewing up in the Chajukya Hmpjrt, 
In spite of all the victories ami ghuies achieved outside, 
VikramMitya's position wsus weakened within his own dominions. 
The Hoyusalas had slowly strengthened their puwiu and they raiml 
the standard of rcladlion against their soveteign. the Cluilukyits. 

‘ H.lhB., p. 128. 

“ lU., II_, p. i«5, V. i2 : H.P.!)., p. yju, f.n, » H.l'.n.. p. i,!«. 
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tm h-ifl 'Klvaiiccd ill The Hoyasala rebellion became 

Vikraina(lit>aha l a<i\.mcm summon hiff Paramara 

SO threap I >varasamuclTa, the Hoyasala capital, 

ally Hn allieil army ’ l)Ut oven then the Hoyasalas could 

f ‘'"'yal I S ,* • r l' si.lc-ws of tlu. ChilUikya king Y 

b. A-Hn A.I). mthout being able to fully 

““'slui Avar^lVl’ Vikramaditya VI , from tte beginning 
, the troubles within lus dominions, 

of If ''fa,-. y.;r.icteristics of Vikramaditya and the power 

cSkla ^ During 1* rei^Some 

of the : Ori hadavala t'.ovinda Cliandra seems to have 

l^ihga country.* c„,veeded bv Jagadekamalla II in 

c. ruSAr' Viib bf .e«su,n, 

within, j agadekcUualLi I * < iiinnoil Their long-drawn enmity 

Paraiufiras were plunged int • Paramara rulers, 

with tile Chaiilukyf , The Chaulukya 

ultimately boded ill fully avenged the 

Siddharaja Jayasiihha, The Paramaras were 

discomhtures f of the Chanlnkya limpire.* 

defeated and Muluva becaim • Vy recovered Malava 

Jayavanunn. ».n Wte 1138 A D., 

from the liaiidH of thi Uu . * ^ t ^ 

but the solidarity Muk^ ikin^ had become a thing 

be regauietl. the kluijuKy.i a (.«, table of giving any active 

of the piust. t)f f ‘f ;; ,1 vS Thl upheavals in the fortune 
support to the CluUtikyas of ^ J.f -X . and the policy of 

of both the dynaf les ^ p, wa.s now the turn of 

coiKiuc'St of the tiwghbimrs ttf itory iKga u^ 

Mdliva. It Ixxaine a f;' J‘X f 

tlui time. It was no f a mere shadow, ^^t 

the hope of the survival of U t J XXtical principles of the time 
was a mistake to kwp aloof «i«d the ] . Yield and <'laim their 
commanded the Clflukyas to J j| j jagadekamalla invaded 

share at the point of the sword Jayavarman who 

Mdlava and completely crushed the ^ ll.„ ..I 

X l.-.C. V, Hi. Nos. . 58 . “<> ; n, No. 349- 

* K.I., XXn, {1. 4 U.IMJ.i I’P. 

» LH.Q., XI, pp. 5<>j< ^ 
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seems to have lost bis life in the siniAKU'. ' Mabiva was b‘ft wilhont 
possession.’* liallfila was left, to jiovetn that ]Mtt of Mal.ua which 
was coiKjuerccl bv the* Cluilnkyas,* I he leniaiiiinj^ p.ul of iLiLiva 
was held by the Parainara rdayavanuun, sue< < ssor of Jayavarmun.* 
This invasion of the Clifiliikyas on Matava t nk jaac'i* in anoiit 1143 
A.I). When the Chfiltikyas had won vie!oi\’ in Mfilaviu they were 
opposed l)y the Chaiilnkyas, who never could foleiate an\ intiuder 
into tlu'ir field of ambition. Kuniarapfila. sm’c'c*ss<n ot Siddharaja, 
attacked HalUlla, K^wral of Jagudekamalla, to assort hts ns^hts over 
Mfiiava. Ihillfila was clefc-atc-d and killed.* Il ivniK cleared oil the 
Chfilnkyas from Mfilava.. Knmaiaii.ila sent lii.s i;eneia 1 Amliada to 
invade Kohkana, ])robably with a view to pnui.sh the Chalnkyas {)f 
their insohnice. Kojikan at that time was ruled Ity the isilluilu 
prince Mallikarjnna, who was a fetnlatory oi the Ch.i}nk> as, .\mbada 
was beaten off by Mallikarjuiia. Anibatia repeated Ids invasion a 
second time and tliis time he was ^l!u■e^'ss^ld in ih loat iiie, and killinj^ 
the fsilhara prince.'' In s])itc‘ of the i»v*-rwbilini!ii; siieec-ss. the 
Chalnkyas were not alile to j^aiii aitv material advantage and were 
probably driven away afti-r .sinne finu-. JaKadekamalla 11 elo.sen 
his reign in idiont 1151 A. Ik which is tire last known date of his 

xciviL , , 

Here ends the history of the political rolatiims of the Chalnkyrus 
with the northern States, d'aila 1 1 1 . sneec'ssor ot jay,.id»'kanialla 
was overthrown by the Kajachut va Bijj.tja in iK'-i .\.lk 1 iie 

temporary revival of the family !•> Soinesvaia I\’ was siiatteied 
by the Yfidavas and Hoyasalas 'in i i.S; A.! k SouieiAaia eontimu‘d 
np to I iKcj A t after which date he is no more heard. 

The wlioh' trend of this diplomatie hisloi v shows 1 hat cHploinaey 
in the' prc'sent sense of the word did not then «'\isl. tou(|nest (»f 
other’s territory was the ba.sis of stateeiaft. The difiKuliies and 
the unst-tUed political conditions often eoiujKdied thirn to change 
their policy, Iwen the ehtse niatiinionial alliaiues shattered Indore 
the ambitious policy of eoii([iiest. 'I'he Chalnkyas' struggh” with the 
Paramdras liad to l.>e changed into close alliutue, but it was again 
shattered. Alliances were temporary; prolonged alliances not 
Ixiing the fashion of the time. The one eanse for this was that the 
two allies could not aecommodale their intetests amicably ami llu* 
one wanted to pocket all the gains at the cost of the other. Tin* 
■strong States often combined with the weaker State.s to thwart 
their powerful enemks. 

1 K.C., VII, Sk. No. i-ij. * iioiu, (ou... 11 , j. tS'i , H r.U , J.g $• 

8 I.A., XVI, p. 254. n»vrt;;r(ivaS.in.;.i, .MX ' 

8 Frabaacllia-ciiitriiii.’uii, pp. J2.5 i.p'; Uoiu. tta/.,, 1, pp. iS,*i n , H I'.lr.pp. 

K.C.. VII. Sk. No. i6« ; Vill, Sh, No. ,77. 



SOME OF THE WOMEN RELATIONS OF BABUR 

By S* Ba.herj3^ 

in Babur’s memoirs or bis 

The Mughal ’’'“-'a “ Orilu- 

toghte J bjog^^ totory ‘he gnod^y Sed 

IM iutt Seuiel S of 

with their male relations, the lif confinement to her 

Smiles of a tnodem Muslim 

own house, backwardness m educauo * j^ore forthpate 

Z affairs of the world, etc., did not hamp pag^, 

tdltd Mughal rfstet 

she muved in a to ‘"S „i d n P“]i‘“4.'=®“>heie 

q+ate and occasionally controiiea and wnting. there 

A Muglud princess was taught reamn^ tht s^mt 

^ ^ were Cthe children of the 

Kclucation ^i^ie acted as teachers t^^^ 

palace, there were «^t^ ^instruction from one or two ^ 

girls of the palace S^thered^ gn-^erness and of ^he 

teachers. Sometimes, th^ two ( the same sZ 

rsrrf£sr*TqyB2?*sifs 

B^ir, whether slw 

S'S-" “"S t” K Sto oud r^mtod 

of Kabul, a •''mS**'' In Gulbadan BSgam s ““'iS “„oored 

Aten village in her had a place among the hououna 

- 

M«n, ^1 = ^' ^’z.'^rz^rZ sr7dv«. d>« »• 

* Now called Jwak. See vSkrine an 
CfUttal Asia. 

» Culled jT-h ^5p• 
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Almost every Mughal princess possi'ssed this mo<lirnni of learn- 
ing.* She daily read the Quran and <K'ra.si(nia11\' c«*rres|»on(led with 
her relations. Some of the princesst's ac(juire«l the additional <juali- 
fications of proficiency in music,* vt*r.st‘ making, and riding.® For 
whiling away time or entertainnu-nt, they played .some indoor ganu's 
The game of curds was their favmirite pastime.* 

Some of these Mughal prima-ssi-s played a more important role 
Maham nfe-un participated in the jv>Iitieal life of the e<»tmtrv 

Of these the most important w.is Itahur's chief 
quetm, Milham Begam, whom he had married in Herat as early as 
1506 A. I). vShe was a descenduirt of Shaikh Ahmad of Trrrhat i jani 
and related to the illti.strions Snltarr Ihr.sain. and as such was a S'/tta 
Babur hirnself was a Sunnf, hnt he ttever had airy dilfercmees with 
his wife. They seldom remained sejrnrate from each other. When 
Babirr attacked vSarnarfiand, for the last time, Milham Begam aeeom- 
panied him.* What is more, being tht‘ motln-r of the eldest son of 
Babtir, she acted ns the chk^f <»f tin* king, and as such was 

aiKwed seat Jierseli on the thrum* hy tin* side uf h<*r htishaiid,^ 
One such occasion is dr-scrilH'd by Alnt! b'a/l’ Sire was calleil 
na/t,’’ governor trr prince, by Bafmr ami sire issued farmans in her 
own name.* _ If was bwause of Mrlham’s intlnence th;it at Babrrr’s 
death, Ilmnaymt was able to sei'ure the throne. In llmnavtm’s 
reign, till her death in May, I 5 , 5 .{ A.I),, she diteetr>fl nr eontrolled 
the affairs of the State. 

Two other important personag«>s, who ;uv notirrahle in Babur’s 
page's are the two wives of Yr'mas IjLhan. the fihaqJu of Mnghali.sffm. 
aiid Balutr s materna! gnitidfallKT 'Aisaii Ikiiilat and Slifili 

Begam. Of the two, the former, the rlanghter of Ah Sher Beg. a 
Mughal chref, was the senior. On the dav of her marriage. ' they 
seated Yunas and her on oiu* and the same whifr* felt ami raised him 


5 '. t/N 


1 I'U and ... KK, 

* p, jHfj, * 

» pp. i(K>, i8r,, r<,„, t<)i. « f,,„f 

See B.N., p. 358 ; GJl.N., p. m . 

• Tire Rampur State library has a .splrniid MS. ni)m!u )i d ,‘i; ,u)d .•mitird 

Ml hy K.x..!ii(lii(ldin .Iml in pH 

i. ..Im.-.u, m a pim.rf 

aw queen, me Iiitter w witlwinf # 


Tli#*r** 4i«' oiJirr nf 


with htH (|ueeii, T'he latter m without litty vi*il 

women, showing that veil was not in unlvt-rsul tm- ' 



! P-/^i 5 , n. 5. 
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to the liUhanship ’ ‘ ; the ceremony signified that Khanship conld go 
to married person only. Thus it was Yunas’s marriage with 
Aisan Daulat that paved his path to the chieftainship among the 
Mongols. Aisan Daulat was a wise woman and after her husband’s 
death in 1487 A.D., she continued to wield influence in the State. 
Babur, whether in prosperity or in adversity, never failed to consult 
her on high politics. His tribute to her is paid in the following lines ; 
‘ Few amongst women will have been my grandmother's equals for 
judgment and counsel : she was very wise and far-sighted and most 
affairs of mine were carried throng under her advice ’.® 

Aisan Daulat served Babur’s cause on several occasions. One 
such has been described with illustration by 
Aisan Daulat jyj-j. R^shbrook Williams in his monograph on 


Kegam Babur.* On that occasion, a conspiracy had been 

hatched to supplant Babur by his next brother, Jahangir, in 
Farghana 1494 A.D. The lady took charge of Babur’s affairs and 
managed to tide over the ctisis, le., the conspirators were thwarted 
the chief among them, Hasan-i-Yaqub being killed, and Babur 
continued to rule. She served Babur on airother occasion. When» 
after the defeat at Sar-i-pul, he fled away pell-mell, Aisan gathered 
the remnant and took them to Dikh-kat and Auratipas, and safely 
joined him. His mother, Qutluq Nig§r IJlhanam was Aisan Daulat s 

Second daughter. ■ ^ 

Another of Yflnas Khan's wives was Shah Begam. She was a 
^ Badakhshi, being the daughter of Shah Sultan 

SMh Begam Muhammad Shih of Badakhshan, who claimed 

descent from the Greek hero, Alexander of Macedou. Though 
younger than AisSn Daulat, she also was a lady of coiisidM^ion ; 
for she was the mother of Yfinas IJlhan’s sons, Sultan Mahmud I^an 
and Sultan Ahmad IPian Alachi (the killer). After the death of 
her husband (1487 A.D.), like Aisan Daulat, she played a pohtical 
rdle. Babur writes of her in a respectful strain, placing her na^ 
before her son, the J^Mqan’s. Though Sultan Mahmud l^an was the 
sovereign. Babur consulted her. more than her son. Her daughter, 
Sultan Nigar |pti§nam was married to MahmM Mirza whose son 
Wais or Khan Mirza had, later on, become the ruler, of Badakhshan. 
In her grandson, Wais, wa§ centred all her affecti<m, and she^vety 
often travelled to Badakhshan to stay with him. The sovereignty 


Babur.* 


1 thid tyo 20-1 * Ihid.f p. 43* . 

a R. : An Empire-builder of the i6<A century, pp. 34-6. The picture of 

Aisan Daulat is from Agra 

* See B.N., p. az and p. 242- 

6 B.N„ pp. 157 ’^' 


• Ibid., pp. 21, 3S. 341. 
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nf the urovmce was one of her ambitions, and tlnnigh Ining a w(nnan, 
she hemelf could not lay claim to it, she was Mtistu'd with her grand- 
son's rnle*^ On the occasion of Babnrjsjhght m 1501^ A.! slic dso 
rendered service to Babur ; for while Aisan 1 )anlat moved t o ikh-kat 
Sh ?ev 5 al of her relations. Shall Begam stay<Hl behmd com- 
minicSd with Shaibani Lilian, gathenrd the remamnig relatums, 
and with the Uzlxg chiefs permiasinn, went forth and joined B.ibur. 
During her stay at Samarqand, she had to r-oudmi. delicate negotia- 
■f^ATic vir Khin-zida Babur's sister’s tnarnagi* uilh hhaibaiiL 

But"k least once, in her affecttou for Wais Mit/.a. she turned 
blind to Babur’s interests. The lattt‘_r 
1504 A.D. Two years later, a detennmed 

one of B§.bur’s periods of absence on a raid on the I mkm.in ii.i/.ara8, 
to declare Wais Wza, Padshah. vScveral princesses at « mee tut erested 
themselves in making the scheme a success. Among them Bahm 
mSns the names Sf Shah Begam and her daindil. r, Mihr Ntgar 
Khanam. Mihr was childlesvs and now a widow, had once oeen a 
wife of Sultan Ahmad Mirzd, Babur's uncle. She now remembered 
her husband’s hostility .to the nephew and also his death m camp 
at AuratlpS, and so adoptecl her husband's attitwle towards Babur. 
Bibur also mentions the rebellious activities of Muhammad Husain 
Mirza Dftghiat, the husband of ijilifib Nigar Khdiiam a full sister of 
Babur’s rnother ; and of Sultan Sanjar Burins, Shah begnin s sisters 
son. He bitterly complains of the whole lot ; st ill a we 1 bred gentle- 
man as he was, continued to maintain a decorous at titiids> towartls the 
Dartv. He granted life to Sanjar * ant! paid a ft»rmal vi.sit to Shah 
Bfigam and her daughter. Mihr Nigilr i^hanam. The nuadmg is 
thus described * ‘ Shah B6gani and liLhilnani were watinl in one tent. 
I dismounted at the usual distance, appn>ached with my ionner 
deference and courtesy and had an interview with them. They 
were extremely agitated, upset and asliaiipd : c'cnild tieitJicu* 
themselves reasonably nor make the en<iniriw f>f affect it>ti . Simi- 
larly when later on, Muhammad Husain Mirzft was brought in a 
captive, for the MirzS's wife, Ifhfib Nigilr I^hAmun’s sake, he ' rose 
at once to receive him with his usual d(‘ferem*e. not evwi showing 
too harsh a face Thus merely out of defereuee to bis women 
relations, he behaved nicely to some of the most ungrateful wri‘U‘he.s 
of the day. Both Shah Bi^am and Mihr NigAr BdiAnam left Babur .8 


*■ Haidar Mirza writes in the TirfUk-i-Raskiiit, ' Etififi Itf-gsim kid efann ft 
BadakhshSn, saying" It has been our herctlitary kiagtkmi fm j.ime years ; tkniRhl 
being a woman, cannot myself claim sovereignty, yet my KfandMin, Mirza i^hSn 
can hold it See RAT., p. 341, n. t. 

* vSee B.N., p. 317. 

» md. 


* Ihid., p. 3iy. 
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protection, a year later, and settled down in Badal^shan with Wais 
Mirza, and it was there that they died as captives of Aba Bikr, a 
headstrong adventurer of Kashghar. 

Babur’s sister, Khan-zada Begain and daughter, may alOT be 
_ mentioned as important personages of the period. 

Khan-zada Lcgaia j^inaii-zadu was Babur’s full sister and five years 

older, being born in 1^78 A.l). After the fall of Samarqand jn 
1501 A.L). she was married to the Uzbeg chief, Shaibani !^han 
with her consent and her mother’s.^ This marriage probably 
saved Babur from capture and death, and it might have further led 
to friendly relations between the ITzbegs and the Timurid Turks, 
as Babur’s later marriage with BibI Mubarika did with the Afghans. 
Unfortunatelv she was divorced a few years later, probably because 
her cultured tast.c found her situation in the midst of the nomadic 
and barbarous Uzbegs one of trial and neglect; and also because 
vShaibani, who had divorced Mihr Nigar Chagatai in order to wm 
over Kluui zada, found luu, later on, too much inclined to her 
brother’s interests. Hence, Bhaibani’s affection for Khan-zada 
gradually want'd and she was after some time divorced. The son 
boni to her by vHhaibani, Khurram Shah, died a young man. Be it 
said in fainu'ss to vShaibani that he did not leave iChSn-zada unpro- 
ttK'ted, for mostlv owing to his efforts that a marriage was arranged 
between her ami Sayyid Hadi, one of his important chiefs. The 
union did not last long; for at the battle of Merv, 1510 A.D., when 
many of the IJzlx'gs fell with their leader, Shaibani, while fighting 
against the Persian ruler, Shah Ismail Safavi, Hadi was one of the 
victims The Uzlx-gs wi'ie scattered and checked in their career of 
comiuest, and I^hfm-zadu, wla. had become a Persian captive, was 
honourably restored to Ihibur by the v^hfih. , , , , 

IjLhau-zfula, the Timurid. it may be assumed, had not passed 
happy days wit h her two husbands during the last ten years, and 
this naturally grieved her brother, Biibur. So after her return, she 
was iiKirricd to Sayyid Muhtuuuuid Mahdi they miglit 

have also bei'n married before her capture by the Uzbegs, so that 
their reunion only indicated the renewal of their old affection. 
They lived together for a pretty long |K‘riod— at least twenty years or 
more — deeply devoted to each other. 


* IhhL,\i, 1H4. Itfilmr’.'i vvonls iiuliciiti- senm* sort of negotiation. Vamberry's 
Shailhlni-nSmii gives an accontit the inarviug.-. 8ce also d.t/.iV., fol. 3^. 

* Mi.H, Bevedil^'s suniiise nnt;ht corn-ct that Miaiham was not Iflian-zaoa s 

first liusba’iul. At I he lime of Ihs marriage with him, she was ^ 

age. A Muslim girl would not remain a sinuster so long. Mrs. Bevendgi s stwad 
surmise also iiiighl be eouect, viz. tlial Sayvid .Muliaumiad Malidi had been Khan- 
•/.rail's fust Uusliantl 
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During this period, l^han ziuin renu'ined with Ikllmr. so long as 
MSham B^am lived, as the second eliii^f ttom.uj its the Mmperor’s 
palace, and after her death in 15.5.5 as the principal lady. 

Gulbadan B6gam in her memoirs ahva\s aihlresses her Jk<t-jmam 
‘ Dearest I^ady ’ and her l>enediclion }«*rvade<I i vv’j y part of the 
palace. She interested herself in Hindal's ni.uii;)”i'* uifh Mahdi 
ij^waja’s sister, Siiltdiifun, and tiindi- pnsents dong witfi her 
husband to the bride aiul tlu' bridegrimin. 

During her husband's ambition to sr'.d !iiins» lf nji thr throne of 
Delhi, IJlhan-zMa kept her.S(‘lf scnijuiUmsly .I’otd. .uul when the 
crisis was over, inaintained her usual affect ioualc ti l.tion'^ both with 
the husband and with the lU'pln-w. It was inainlv ilue to her efforts 
that the two families—of Babur ami rd M.ibdi l^bwaja were com- 
bined by Sulthuam’s marriage with llisubd. 

Just before her death, she ser\a*d lier lU'pbew lo’ playing the 
part of a peace-maker. linmavfm bad n i timed from Persia, and 
besieged Qandahdr. Askari Miiva was its governor and boltling it 
on behalf of Kamrfln, the rnh'r of Kabul. KfimiVm got alarmed at 
the large number of srjldiers that muichcfl in llum.U tin’s train and 
fearing the fall of Qandabar, tlrcadcd the punishment that would 
befall Askari for his contiiiiwri rr}rt*liiinis hetiavifiiir. So li*- jift^vailedi 
<m 2 ikhto-Mda Bfigain to intercede on behalf of Askari, 'rin* lady in 
her sixty-seventh year prin-eeded to (Jandahar am) fnlfillcd her 
mission. After the fall of Qumlnh.dr, Scpicmbm. 1 A.D.. at her 

pleadings, Askari 's life was sparctl. 

This was her last act. A b w Wi'cks later, on hei wav to Kdbnl 
in Humayfm’s company, .she dicrl, f5.}5 A lt . and her corp.se was 
removed after three months to the garden on the slopes of the hill 
known as Shah-i-Kdbul, where* her Itrotlier, Bilbnf . lay The .sik-i 
18 only a mile from the city and is regarrUtl as ' the avcetivst in the 
neighbourhood 

Gulbadan B^am was Billmr’H tlaiigiUt'r by Dildui Aghdelia 
Guihadtm Btem l>oni abtvnt 15.* 5 A lt, lleiie*' she w *• 

only seven at the time of her father's death, li 
her memory wm green even in i, 5*<7 A,!>. (rfp5 A. IP) regartiing t 
events of her father’s time and she wrote in that year the m. 
moirs known as the Humayrm nrimn. Gnlbudnn has given ns a i 
interertmg .picture of her Her Iwiok was the out.^nne of 

Akbwsdesire tor mformation regarding Im father and giandfather, 
She js probably the first to reeord her father's sacribe,- cf life f(,r 
the sake 6f h^ wn.* She also fully dt‘scrilH*s the two tVstivities, one 
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in connexion with Hindal’s matriage and the other, called by her. 

' the mystic feast Occasionally she is picturesque in her descrip- 
tion, e.g. she describes Babur's retreat from Samarqand m 1501 
A.D. thus, ' with 200 followers on foot, wearing long frocks on their 
shoulders and peasants’ brogues on their feet and caring dubs in 
their hands,— in this plight, unarmed, and relying on God, he went 
towards the lands of Bada^hshan and Kabul ^ 

Gulbadan observed reticence about her husband, Khizr J^waja 
Khan, the Mughal or her son, Saadat Yar, but spoke more often of 
her full brother, Hindal, or the sovereign, Humayun. In refernng 
to Hindal’s death, she writes, ‘ I do not know what pitil^ oppessor 
slew that harmless youth with his tyrant sword ! Would to beaven 
that merdless sword had touched my heart and eyes or SaMat 
Yar, my son’s or Kbizr Khwaja Kban’s ! Al^ I. - • • : • ■ • 

be said in a word : Mirza Hindal gave his life freely fp his sovpeign . 
It was the Begam's attachment to Humayun that 
loyal to him, otherwise like his younger brother, Mahm bultto, 
and Sher All, Kbizr might have gone over and supported Kamrto 
in his struggles against Humayun. Kbizr Kbwi-ja outhved Humayun 
and in Akbar’s reign obtained the mansabddn of 5,000 and at one 

time bore tlie title of A „ j 

Gulbadan gives many interesting details about herself ^ no: 
women-folk. She describes her bridal coiffure and tells us tmt she 
was married just before Humayun's defeat at Chausa, i.e. at the age 
of 16 or 17. She tells us that she never wrote a letter directly to mr 
husband, and that if any occasion arose, tip latter 
the tongue of his son. She also describes how Humayim loomed 
the elder women with prolonged interviews to the ‘^^ 7 ^ 

wives and when one of them, BSga Bigam, remonstrated withtim, 
he insisted on having his way and obtained his wives consent in 

^^^^Gulbadan lived to an old age. On Octoter is, ^^5 
when she was nearly 52, she set out on a % pdgnm^e ^ ^eaa. 
It was a perilous journey, as the Mughal steps ^ 

could scarcely face the perils of the sea. And also the Poitu^^, 
who, after their appearance m India at the end of the fif^ntt 
century, had gained mastery in the Extern waters 
Mughal ships had to appease them by the 

Gulbadan’s journey from Surat coninpncedp October 17, 1570 
A.I)., more than a year after her start frpi ^^^^^hpur Sikri It w« 
after five years or more that she huided again at Suret, and 
months later r(*ached Eateliphr Sikri in April, 1582 A. ■ 


G.H.P., p. r()(). 
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She lived for another twenty-one years. Abul I'.r/.l mentions 
her charity to the poor and the needy and her inteiei'ssion with 
Akbar for his reprobate son, Salhti. Oire In-hiuary nimn of the 
year 1603 A.D., she closed her eyes and reiH-ating tlie gnnunc verse, 
‘ I die — may you live paased away. , • . • , 

Thus, all the five women mentiom'd a!)ov(‘ were historical 
personages and eontribnled Ift the history of the 
Conclusion period in a ([uiet and unostentatious way. It wouhl 
not be an exaggeration to .say that I'.ahui's suercss could iiot have 
been so complete without the willing support of some ot his women. 



buddhism as depicted in ancient SANSKRIT 

DRAMAS 

By Kkshav Ai’I’A Padiiye 

The ancient Indians, by their indillerence towards writing the 
history of fb(‘ir country in general, and by their total disregard 
towards giving the l.iographical accounts of their great men who 
achieved woiiderfiil sticcess in several s])hercH, such as political, 
religions, philosophical, literary, etc. etc in particu ar, have done 
incalcnlable wrong to their conutry. This total lack of historical 
genius on their part has slmt out from the world accumulated stores 
of knowledge which extcndi'd over several centuries Our knowledge 
of early India, in spite of the remarkable results achieved by nrodcrn 
scholar! is too vague and imperfect. During the long 
nearly two thousand years liefore Christian era. 
developed tiraidically niuiffected by outside nilluencos. Ihe extent 
and the iniportana' of its achievements will be evident from the 
fact that it evolved several systems of philosophy besides creating 
a great na^ religiom-Brahinanism, and a great wor d religion- 
Buddhism. The history of so um<|ue tt 

written in Ml, wrnihl lie of 

I;«L|,lHis;mnHti«w^onK„rc.d.into^^ 

“S*.? w"itiS’'"hout ydnyn.m-n 

■ He siiines like one of the fixed stars n. I,'‘ » '‘^“7 

h^ m o irial exi»ta« ' This 

to ,uH Indian itreat men wl.o were respons h. ^ X 

of Indian tlurngld, in every <>[ knowledge, such as politics, 

gion, plnloscmby , West, have beten trying to 

Oriental sclmhurs. fragments 

construct the history of early Imu.i ny i ^ygral 

available from invasion of 

other sources. Ihe Chineses travelletB 

Llndii'ci^^Mt'th thi iight throtn hy Anoka's edicts, have thrown 
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a good deal of light (mi tl«' history of India snbst'ijiient to the death 
of Gautanui Ihiddhu which took place in about H.C. 4 ^ 7 - 1 '^^' * 3 .ate 

of Kalidas-the premier dramatist, of India is still oscillating 
between the period ranging from first centuiy H.C. to fifth century 

A. I) During the last thrw‘ or four decades the publication of Bud- 
dliistic literature, b<»th in West, and iCasl. has oiwnied a fresh field 
for carrying on historical reseureiie.s on ni<»re si'icntific lines. 

The aim and object of this paper is t«> collect together the 
various referenei'S and alln.si(*ns to Biuldlnstie nleas that are met 
with in ancient Amskrit dratnas and to see whether we can draw 
approximately definite eonelnsi‘tn.s rt'garding the date of the author 
of the drama in which Ihev appisar. I have .selected a few pro- 
minent Sanskrit dramatists 'who were admiiteilly staunch Ilindoos. 
Their unalloyed devotion t(» llinduisni is evident from the homage 
they pay to Iliudfio gods ami deities in their respective^ works. 
Buddhistic charai't.ers an* introduced by each of them in his works 
either to secure unity «if action or to emlH*llish the plot of the play. 
The delineation of these Buddhistic eliaracters, or the picture drawn 
about them, reveals the trend of popular vie%v or sentiment which 
prevailed alwmt the religion of I/ird Buddha at tin- time at which the 
play was written. 

Buddhism passed through many vicissitudes from third century 

B. C. to eighth century A.I). This long period may roughly be 
divided into seven stages 

(1) Maurya jK*rio<l from 446 B.C. to 1H4 B.C. 

(2) The Sung period and Aiulhra pr-riod from 184 B.C. to 

24b A.I). 

(4) The Indo-Greek periml from 250 B.C. to t»o A.l>. 

(.4) The Kushau {wriod from 45 A.I). to 225 A.I), 

{5} The Gnnta |)eriod from 420 A.i). to 455 A.I). 

(6) The white llnus pt^riod from 455 A.I). to (nih AJ>. 

(7) The Ilursh |H*riod from (>t>6 A.!X to fcjB A.I). 

'Hie B:mperor Aiioka of the Maurya dynasty who reigned from 
272 B.C. to 342 B.C. was a .staimeh Buddhist. Under tlie guidance 
of XJpa^upta. 'thectdelirated Bmldlust monk, he embraced Buddhism. 
Buddhism fostered in an tmpnwedentetl maimer thiring his rei|{n. 
The edicts of AA( 4 «i have been vifry helpful to historians in tracing 
some facts about the birth and death of Lord Buddha a» well as in 
securing accurate kuowledge uisiut the Greek kings wlio were Ids 
contemporaries. Buddhism owes a deep d«.*bt of gratitude t<» Mm|ji;ror 
Afeka for his royid patr(»nage which lu*lped to spn-ad fls {l(K*trines 
throughout the length ,'ind breadth of Asi.a, With tlie aid of Upa- 
gupta he summoned a coimeil (tf Biuhlldst monk.s during his ivign. 
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He assumed the position of the head of the Church and ddender of 
the Faith and personally visited sacred places where important 
events in the life of Lord Buddlia took place. The pillars which were 
erected by his order at those places have unfolded the most important 

events in the Hfe of Lord Buddha. jaw t- 

Kaniska of the Kushan dynasty was another patron of Buddiust 
Faith liuriug his reign, the Faith, which had suffered much under 
the kings of the Sung dynasty, again revived its activities, ike 
Mahayana school of Buddhistic religion received great impetus from 

Shri Harsha, whose reign commenced in 606 A.D., w^ the third 
creat patron of Buddhism and helped the educational i^titutions 
established at several centres. Huentsang— the great Chm^e 
traveller— who had enjoyed his company and hospitality, has given 
graphic accounts about his rule atid his tolerance toward all religious. 

He is aptly described as A^oka II. ■ i 

As against this pro-Buddliistic record, we niight refer to 
Pushhamitra of the Sung period who was a staunch Hindoo and was 
hostile towards the Buddhistic Faith He perfornied a great W 
sacrifice to celebrate his conquests of the forei^i invaders. Un(^r 
his rule, Brahmanical reaction commenced with vengeat^e and he 
undid all the good work done by A^oka for the spread of Bud^snu 
Samudra Gupta of the Gupta dynasty was again a st^aunch 
HindoTand showed no regard for Buddhistic religion. Chandra 
rintell SerfoS a horse sacrifice as a mark of his supreme con- 
quSts He was a patron of learned men and showed tolerant spirit 
tSs other religions. Skanda-gmpta no doubt showed great toler- 
ance towards non-Brahmanical Faiths. 

This brief historical background about the ups and downs of 
Buddhism may help us in appreciating the importance and uriport of 
ae SiS to B^dhism whi^ arc to be found in the following 
dwto“tK.Hdas’sMalavik^ 

dhariyana, Avimaraka, Phavabhuti s Milati Mddliava, Shudiaks 
Mrichakatika and Harsha’s NSgananda and others. 


BhA§a 

He is e ;ribed by Kalidasa as a drama- 


To begin with Bha.sa! - - . 

tM of great renown in Ins He is credited with lia«iig 

written tiurteen plays. He WM a 

from the homage he has paid to Hindoo .£ 

performance of animal aaonhccs as a means to the at tainment 

Lai beatitude. In his drama entitled he has 
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introduced the character of vShramutiak a Buddhist monk to assist 
Yougandharayana in the plot arrauHed By Inin to stxnire the telease 
of the Vatsa Kins Kdayaiia who was made captive By the king 
Pradvota of Dijayitn. Vousaudharayana. who was a great diplomat 
at the court of Kins Iklayaiia. wished to^ secure Back lus muster 
without bloodshed. IB- had to employ spies m the eai ^ul ol king 
Pradyota to accomplish his ol)je<-t in a skilful manmu. He arranged 
to send his colleague Rumanvan lis a spy in the disguise ot a Buddhist 
Bhikkhu, i.e. vShramunak. There must have B<>en some oBject in 
selecting this particular mode (d spying, to <‘usure sueeess. The 
Dorson appearing in the garB of a Brnhlhistie monk must have Been 
above snspieioirof the king's .iuthorities owing to the reverence 
paicUi>himul that tiou'. He was at HU-rty perhaps to enter ]>alaces 
and other court pieuiises to Ivhich u«huissittn w.is not allowed to 
ordinary persons, ^■ougu!ulluu■ayana «Mi1ered the i it\’ in the guise 
of a lunatic. In the coiiveisatioii whieh tofh ]»l.ie<' Between him 
and Vidushak in the third act of the play. th< hdlowing exptessions 


are put in. tlu* mouth of the latter. 

Vkhushak, wIumi he Beeame desjwrate at the et.iidnel <4 the 
lunatic (the disgei,,ed Yuugandharayana) in refusing to leturn his 

Modak, cried aloud fur help. . , , . , i- 

The complimeiitaiy u feremes. made By tin* Brahman antlawof 
the plays, to Bnddhisiu By exjuessing the hollowness ot Brahmanism 
show that during the ti'me of Bhasa the institution of Bmldhist 
Bhikkhus enjovetl ir'spect Irom the pi'opli* and that tlu* degiuda- 
tion of the Bruiimans was a matter of cmninon topie.^ 

Further in the I’ratima play, the stone klol of King Hasharuth 
is U4L !K*iiig iviili liin fufrHtthrrs iii ii 

shrine immediately after his ilemisr*. The idra of keeping ali\«‘ tlw 
memory of exalted {husoiis in the lorin of statue.s or stom* images 
arose with the exponents of Mahayanu sidiool of thought among the 
Buddhists, a litth; Before or after the Beginning of the t'htistiaii 
era. It will thus appear that BhAsa could not have lived liefore 
Gautama Buddha a.s is supposed to In* By some schohus, In his play 
entitled Ch&rudatta, BhAi«i repre.seuts Sauvahak the champoiaT 
as having turned a IBuddo rei-luse after Indiig tireil of woildly life, 
While Shudrak, who has Borrowed not only the idem But the whoU 
plot of ChAruduttu in his thought it worth while U 

represent the same clumicter of MunvAliak as having embraced 
Buddhistic Faith by entering the order of Sakya, Shraruauak. This 
change of idea in regard to the same character By Shutlnik, whr 
was a close imitator of BhAsa, is very siguilicaut. This showj 
that Shudrak, who was also a staunch Hituloo, i*ould ojsmly show 
to respect for Buddha ami his tenets as soon us t hens wan a favourahh 
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atmosphere for openly holding up the Buddhistic religious ideals to 
the public. It is evident from the play of Mricchakatika that the 
appointments of the superiors of Buddhistic monasteries were nvade by 
the ruler of the country. This means that Buddhism enjoyed royal 
patronage at the time he wrote the drama. Asoka was the only 
Indian ruler who had declared himself the head of the Bud^istic 
Church. Hence Shudrak must have portrayed the picture of Indian 
societv of the time when Sanatan Brahman like Ch&rudatta could 
admit” a courtesjui by caste as his wedded wife and when the ap- 
pointments of Buddhistic monks were made by the ruling sovereign. 

BhaSi'i t.hu.s lived at a time anterior both to Kalidas and blmdra,K. 
One can easily discern the spirit of tolerance shown by Bhasa m tlie 
play referred to above. 


Kawda.sa 

Kalidfvsa lias introduced the character (.)f a female 

ascetic, in iiis play entitled Malayikagnimitra. She is described as 
Pandit Koushiki owing to her high erudition and scholarship in 
s<weral Bhastras. >She is tiie only female clmracter who js /epms^ 
as spt*aking in Sanskrit:. vShe is addressed m the f 

styh' as Bhugawat,t but:h by the king and queen as also by all with 
whom she cauH> in contact. While giving her own account she 
says that she mitered the order of nuns after the loss of her brother 
winch intensified the agonies of her widowhood. She is described 

as Parivruiiku and not as Tfipasl. . , „ .< j. „i 

Now according to Hindoo Shastras, a 
low.-.! to ho, to,,., a kutyasim. The males alone enloyrf 
of entering the Onler under certain eirciimstances. b^en Bord 
Buddha was reluetaut to create the institution of nui^. The 
admission to the Order was aniceded to women only with reluctance 

“ml "nilor oou.litione which involved their "nenlS 

monks, 'rhe Buddhistic nuns wfe 'iisquahfied and often ^ 

of mL am no 

S-tter h. Scak of teiales who have to 

ship of their father in their childhood, under their 

ship in married state, and in old age under the guardianship of their 

Thus a Buddhistic nun was not her own mistress in her monastic 

life according to both creeds. fimirincr in MSlavi- 

The Parivrajika, as painted by Kahd&a figu^ng m 

k^tiiiiiitia, moves in 

imposed on the Order to wluch she belonged. Sh P 
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an expert in the art of dancing and nnisi<'. f.ord Buddha in his 

teachings had put a ban on the. arts of music and darn ing as also on 

iwricfl Srfarmanccs. This Parivrajika is rcpn-scnt e<! as engaged 

in thl business of bringing about the marriage of 

with the king who had already two (jnwns nii<l who w as f‘^ 

in age He had a son named Vfisniintira wlio had aihueuf krtat 

invidors Kalidasa never concealwl lus nutiigwo aimtn.iict no 
Brahmanical creed. He must have been fully aware of the rulmg 
princes’ hostile attitude toward;; BiuhUiism. 

mclined’to paint the Buddhtsl nuns in as blaek a ihanutu as he 

could to prove to the public the hollowness 1;' ‘jJ ‘ ‘(S 

institutions. Mdushak ^ cretfi 

ie a go-Udween. Biishpanutra s aiitagomsm to Budflluslic iretcl 

had become widely known during bis time. But tins 

upon the assumption that Kfilidilsa must: luiyr' Mj] 

mitra during the reign of Agumutra or immediateK aft« r him. 

KalidSsa, like ShakesFare. might, have rhosen for his 

jects from traditional stories, as is evident from his |»lay of Shaktm- 

tala which is based upon legends in Vedie ami ^’^>>7,)’ . 

King Kani^ka of the Sung dynasty nileil (wit f .amlhar. 
and other Northern Indian provinces m »hont 150 A.i . I e ad 
embraced Buddhism under the guidance of 1 disva an 1 mintnt 
Buddhist monk. Kaniska, with a view to lee-om ile v f 
in Buddhistic religion, convokeel a council of Buddhists m Ka.snmir 
of which Ashwaghosa was the Vice- President, lb- i.s «imied to 
be the founder of Mahayana school - a newly tlev t ioped si hoot 01 
Buddhistic thought. 


BllAVAIimiTI 


BhavabhuB gives his jHirsonal account in his ^lAlati MarUmva 

S lay, but does not mention the ”* “'***' 

ke Kalidasa, a devout Sludvait. It. np\mm tbat his plays were 
staged in front of the shrine of Kala- Priyanuth a lUiimfestatiou 
God Shiva. Kamaiidak!”- a Buddhistic mm plays an important part 
in his well-known play, eutitle<l f"*lati Mrhlhava. lake the I anvrft- 
iik§ in Malavikagnimitra she is eiiganul in bringing al«»Ht the matcU 
^tween MMati, her friend's daughter, and MAdhava. kamtuiaaK! 
is represented as an avowed Buddhist nun. She is assisted m the 
by her two disciples, Avalokita and Buddharak.shitfi. ^ 

once asked lOmandaki as to why she was enga; * ’ ” ’ ’ ' 

affair contra^ to her profession as a Buddhist 
up all worldly affairs. Ktmandak! tells her 
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had undertaken the task of getting her friend’s daughter married to 
a suitable person. She is conscious throughout that she was acting 
contrary to her profession. She lays great stress on the values of 
right speech and the necessity of carrying out solemn promises. She 
pjys homage to Lord Buddha. Her character is ^oWe and di^ified 
In act No. X very noble ideas are put in her mouth by the author 
of the play. Yet she does not think it beneath her dignity to arrange 
a sham marriage between Nandana and Makaranda 
guised in the garb of Mdlati. This intrigue on the part of KtoandakJ 
fs un-Buddhistic. The part played by Kdmandaki is entirely against 
the rules laid down for the conduct of Buddhistic Bhikkhus and 

^'^^^^Further the element of sacrificing a human being 

ing the Goddess Chamunda (titw) is introduced in the drama. 

This clearly shows that the Shakti worship had gained an upper- 

hand at tZ time the play was written and that 

tinnc; had reached the stage of utter degradation. Further suj^- 

national element through the Yougic powers of Soudamini ^e 

BMdWst nun- is introduced in the drama which is contrary to the 

t^^c^tTs^no\ under the influence of the Mahayarusts 

the views of Jcamandaki might have undergone 

Mahlyanist:. Luight that individual interests must be subordinated 
^^KiSIndaW ^n tiiTx act praises Soudamini— ter 

miraculous power is enviable, art adorable to the 

of this nature which surpass even those of the Bodhisatvas, etc. 

etc.’. This reflects the ideal of the Mahayana school. 

The influence of Mahayanists is clearly discernible in tne 

hv the Youeic powers of Soudamini — a Buddnistic uun. xr is 
S^o^dvaMe^ wh? Kamandaki should have thought of d^^roy^ 
w life in her aeonv due to the disappearance of Maiati. T^ 
sStiment of com&tting suicide for the loss of an object dear to her 

is "^-®^^^Sation of the character of Kamandaki by Bhavabhuti 
k adSrab^ done? The ideal of doing duty by her daughters 

at tte cost of her own self-interest is always present to her ^nd. 
•nwahhiiH must have lived at a time when Bud&km ^ 

rnSrite ‘K. end oi^e »ntuiy A,D. 
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v^lirPRAK 

Slniclrali, as has been slatwl a1«n-i> \yhcn cUaiinj'; with fUiftsu’s 
play, bast'd his Mricchakatika plat <>n l>has.> s l hauiilatta. Htit he 
has improved it in many wats. 'Pho rhamt t< r .d S itr., fiiuik Ihe 
chainpo»K.T~ is reprosenU'd as a iiuihjI oho in < i,,ii play by 

BhSsa. This Sanvfdiak was a ^^and.lrr !.> pi.if. s-.ion, VVlun lie 
was harassed liy his fellow j*aiubleis. In- -•orii.lti ihr prolevli.ui of 
Vasimtasena™ coiirtesnii’s .uiil of X'jj.iyiui, She fi. ed him fnmi their 
clutches on payment of theii diu-s. S.iiu.di.-h w-in!..! to ]wiy 
off her obligations by serriit},; hei. Put ehen 1; vv.is lold to e.'H- 
timie in the siTviee of his hinnei in.i-tn, t banni.ill ,• iie. out of 
despair, entered the Orders of Ihuuhiha Itliikkiiii A. i \ SU ot itlii- 
chakatika opens with the ajipeaiaiu'e o! tbi.-> ibnliilust nmnk with a 
wet ganm-nt in his hand and giring espirssiot". lu !h»- Inllovving 
sentiments whieh biiellv stun tp. the wholr l.'.uhin’,; o! bord 
Bnddba : 

Snifiutiuik (sings) 

Be virtue friends, y<»t>r only stoje. 

And restless appetite restrain, 

Beat tneditul ion’s dnun. and son*. 

Yotir watch against each sense maintain. 

The thief that still in .ambnsii lies. 

To make devotion’s we.allli his pii/e 

Cast the five senses all tnvny, 

That triumph c/er the virt uous will. 

The pride of self-importauee slay, 

And ignorance vemonseless kill. 

So shall you save the l««lygiiajd. 

And Ilenveu shall be yoni last legard. 

Why shave the liead am! tuow the chin, 

Whilst laistling follies choke the hi« ant . 

Apply the knife to parts within 
And heed not how deformed tlie rest, 

The heart of pride atnl passion wts d. 

And then the man is pure iufleed. 

Shndrak is at his Lest here. The noble eightfold path of Lord 
Buddha is graphically dcscriln'd here. The formation of character 
preached by Lord Buddha is enjoined by keeping under control the 
power of the senses. Keen watch over the activities of the various 
sen^ must be kept. Ignorance must be rooted out. Concent ration 
of mind mutt be maintained at any cost. Sltesr, is laid on the inner 
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mirification of the heart rather than maintenance of 

appearances such as the shaving of the head and 

non-essentials are to be subordinated to the essentials for the 

purifeation^if^t^^^ who turned a Buddhist Bhikkhu 

having been completely transformed in character and to have 

turned a spiritual man by being imbued with the 

Lord Buddha. So complete was the transformation that he did 

retaliate though he was subjected to Va^^^ 

king’s brother-in-law. He displayed his gratitude Awards Vasanta 

seS who tad helped him once' When Chitudat^^^^^^ 

to state his wishes at the time of distnbutmg rewar^ 

rendered by him, he said : ' To follow still sSd that 

Bor all I see is full of care and change . Lharadatta said tnat 
since he wruted to lead the life of a monk permanently he 
should be appointed the chief or superior of the monasteries of the 

in his ■Theatre of the Hindoos ' aptly 
nnmiestionablc proof of high antnimty of this play is the reference 

tn the establisluuent of monasteries at tJjjayini. 

Miicchakatika is the only drama wherein Batiddhas appear undi^ 
guised This drama must have been written at a time when Bud^^ 
u rcniovii'g prosperity and royal rccogmtmn. The monasten^ 
were eivcIcHl all over India by the Buddhists. Ihe edncatiw 
m tres at Nalanda and Takshashila, where thousand of scholars fmm 
India were receiving instructions, were patronized by the Indian 
111011*1 rchs whether they were Buddhists or not. The monasteries 
were left undisturbed by the Hindu soverdgus in a 

The king was nstuilly the head of the Church. 

of the heads'^of the xMatlis or superiors of Viharas were lu the hands 

''^nils'riccumt^’picture of Buddhistic teachings could not have 
1 . ' S; hi the a^^^^ of the play unless he was Buddhistic 

a*t 'heart. The character of vSanvihak was not essential td pres^e 
* '4 * f u'ftnii or sust'iiu the plot. The author has introduced it 
luilu. pLv !.Sv forlt llpn«'ct display hi. love for Buddten 
eouviuce lUe iniblic that even an msiginhcaut_ person 

IrrT "f inrfSclnm-to ’it ta rTolly foW’the teach- 

“■'■"“1 as'^Xed of aU virtue.. 

Hiudoos wa, at that toe phaut enough to 

admit a courtesan s girl as a wethled \sifc of a liraiinu 
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This phase of Hindoo social life leads one to believe that the 
impregnable ramparts of the fortress of caste system were broken 
into by the teachings of Lord Buddha at the time when the play was 

written. , ... , 

The character of the Mricchakatika and the plot of the play are 
copied from Bh&sa’s Charudatta. But vSlindiak by his genius 
has given a new garb to it l)y inyoclueiug Huddhistie teachings in the 
month of an inferior actor. The author nui.st have Iwen fully aware 
that the public would not be offended by this innovation of introduc- 
ing a non-Brahmanical elenumt in his play, 

The Mriechakatika may have Iw-n written during the period 
w'hen the author of’the play thought that the time was opportune 
to spread the teachings <jf Buddha among the pnldic at large through 
a popular play. It goes without .saying that consi<lerab!e time must 
have elapsed i)etween the composition of Chdrud.'itta by Bh&sa and 
this play. It is just possible that the author of thi.s play might have 
drawn the picture of society that existed during As«>ka*s time when 
water-tight cmnpartments of caste had .slaektmed considerably and 
the institutions of Biuklhistic Vihaias or nH*nusterit‘.H vn-re recognized 
by the State. It is not ])ossible to fix the dati: «»f Miicehakatika frtjm 
the name of Shudruk who is supposed to la* the author of the play. 
It is certain that Mricchakatika was written after Bhasi’s ChSini- 
datta and at a time when the public were prepuied to listrm to 
Buddha’s teachings through dramatie representations. No dramatist 
would take the risk of making hi.s imKhictitm un}K>pnlar by intro- 
ducing into it an element unpalatable to the public. 


Bhri IIamsha 


Shri Harsha, w1k> came to the throne in #hiH A.Ib, showed great 
respect for Lord Buddha and his crwl. linenlsang, the Chinese 
traveller and a great Buddhist scholar, has given graphic account 
about King Harsha and his high regnrfl far Buddhism from his 
personal knowledge in his Indian Travels. 

The authorship of Nfigananda is attributed to him J imntvihaiia 
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subordinate his own self to the good of others, is reflected in the 
plot of this play. Service of humanity by ignoring one s own self 

is the watchword of this play. 

The noteworthy point of the drama is its religious atmosphere. 
It is the practical' ex]>osition of the then principle and practic^ 
Buddhism. The play is a mixture of Hinduism and Buddhism which 
shows that King Harsha showed respect for both the creeds though the 
balance of his inclination was on the side of Buddhism, unlike other 
dramas, the benediction of the play is addressed to Bhagwan Buddha. 
The w'orship of Gaiiri is represented as still existing ; and the heroine, 
Malayavati, pays homage to her. Jimutvahana— the hero— has no 
leanings towards vrahmanism and yet he bows before (jauii._ ine 
high idols of I.ord Buddha which he literally reduced to p^ctice by 
s.mrificing his own life regardless of his royal glory of his newly 
wedded wife who was a paragon of perfection, can only remind one 
of the spotless life of I.ord Buddha. He is represented as V^yrng 
homage to Gauri — the Hindoo goddess — when he was restored to hie 
by her grace. In doing so, he did nothing more than paid respect 
to the deities for whom his forefathers had cherished respect. , 

Shri Harsha by his skilful handling of the plot of this drarna 
has proved that during h'- reign the Hindoos and Buddhists agreed to 
bury their feuds of thousand years and lived m peace and harmony 
and allowed the beliefs and practices of each creed to go on IJ^afierted 
on each side. Jimutvahana, after his death, returns to h^ 
position only much more glorious and magmficeut raised to lite 
again by Gauri, the wife of Shiva, who stands at the head of Hindoo 

drama affords an example of a compromise between 
Hinduism and Buddhism and is a precursor of the coming events 

which citlminated in recognizing Buddha as an incarnation of \ ishni 

in Blmgawat _^u^ Sacrifice by doing to 

in the conduct of Parivrajika of Kalidasa, Kamandaki of 

and Sanvaimk of Shtidrak. All these characters re^t th^dem 

which were developed by tlm exponents of Nniaritma 

Buddhism such as Asang («rdir), \asiibandhu ( 
etc. etc. It is therefore not unlikely that all these dramatist, 
flourished after the Mahayana school came into existence. 


VishSxhadatta 

Mudrarakshasa ( )-f msdm 

datta-<loes not contain any reference t« ^ waf sSr 

referem'e is made about a Jam Blukkhu ( ) ^tieii he was seer 
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by tlie minister Rfikshasas whosi' very sight w,.s ceiisulcred as 
ominons. It is strange vbat tiic plot of this pta>- vhu h glniifiej, the 
Machuivdlian diplomacy of Chfmakya in secu.mg Ilm throne h>r the 
Maiirva KlnE Chandragui'ta should luh have nhtodiucil au * pisode 
^ the author did not uish to he guilty 

of anachronism. Since Buddhism was not “ 

important factor during the tune of Asoka s g.iuudt.itla t i vung to 
the incessant stTuggle.s he had to carry agauist loiejgn . 

Later dramatists did not make any ndeieiuc to Huddlmm m 
theii plays proliahly because the activ.' ‘jJ- 

Shankaracharva against Buddhism had had its ethet it givin^ a 
complete set-back to that, creed. The BuddUtsl.c eharacters repre- 
sented in the dramas referred to in tins paper, fh* •»h they may 
not help ns in fixing the dates of the plavs m which t ley occur 
do throw considerahic light on the several stages tlnough whah 
Buddhism tiassed. They will eertainly help us m uodersf anding the 
history c.)f the rise* and dei^liut* of Biuldhisin in India hat worn sccoiiu 
century B.C. and the seventh i' nitury A.l^. 
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THE PADMA PURANA’ 


By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 

The present Padma Pumm, which is the result of several 
recasts, has come down to us in two distinct recensions— North 
Indian (Bengal) and South Indian. In Bengal MSS. the Purana is 
found to consist of five Khandas or hooks arranged in the foUowing 
order: (i) Sr.sti, (2) Bhuini, (3) Svarga (4) and (5) Utto 

No edition of the Bengal recension has been published, me 
South Indian recension has been published by the An^ndakama 
and the Vehkatesvara Press. In both 

is found to consist of six Khandas, viz. (i) Adi., (2) Bhum^ ( 3 ) 
Brahma. (4) Patala, (5),Srsti (also filed Prakriya and ^ 
in the Ananda^rama edition, and (i) Srsti, (2) Bhu^, (3) , . . ’ 

(4) Brahma, (5) Patala and (6) Utte ra in the Venkate^vara etom 
The Adi Khanda in the former edition is the satne as 1 ^ 1 ^® 

Khanda ’ in the latter. Though in this so-called Svarga Khaj^a 
(I 23-24) the six Khandas have been enumerated in the same order 
and with the same titles as in the Anandairama edition, the arrange- 
ment and titles of the Khandas in the Vefikate^vara edition are 
made most probably with a view to make the Purana conform as 

far as possible to the old tradition. . . p r- ie 

That originally the Padma Pwdna consisted of five pandas ig.. 
evidena.d not only by the Bengal MSS., which invariably give the 
uumlH-r of the as five and arrange fa 

ss given above, but also by the pnnted etoons “ 

ahlMt all places of the latter, S 

ao caUed 'Svarga', the 

same as it. Pengd MSS fa ^me MSS. ““ 

fif ihe five Khandas are found in place of those of tne six, 

The Bengal recension which, on account of the 
ment and contents of the Khandas. is often more rehap tlm.n 
QrtitfU Tndi'in one docs not, however, represent the Padma PuraM 
hTto orfeirS Sr. In ?he Srsti Khitrd? (l, 54-60) the eontents of 
the five ParvaiK, corresponding to the five 
follows : the first, called Pauskara, treating of creation by Brtoa , 
the second, called Tirtha-parvan, on 

the third (called Svarga m the Bengal M SS, of the Srgti Khanda), 

has been used. 


>Inthel „ , , , 

* Adi Klianda, p- 2,iootn0te8 1 and a. 
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on kings who gave rich sacrificial gifts; the fottrth, on genealogies 
of kings; and the fifth, on salvation. The topics euumemted at 
the bemnning of the P&tilla Kha^ida as already dealt with in the 
Kha^i^as preceding it, agree with 

the first three Kha^^as (see under Pdtala Kh. below). At Iht vepr 
outset of the Bengal MSS. of the Svarga kh. also Snta refers to 
the geography of the earth as already de.scrilK*d, nuiktng no mention 
of the other topics dealt with in the nrecedin^g Bhumi kh ‘ hrom 
these references it can be understood that the Bhumi kh. miis 
earlier form, treated maitily of the geography c>i the earth. It had 
probably also chapters on holy places from whicli it could derive its 
name. But the present Bhumi Kh. of the Bengal recension is 
practically a book of legends having only four chapter.s on geopaphy 
towards the end. Similar also is the case with Uie other khatidas 
very small portioas of which can claim to be original, 

We shall now examine the different Khapdas. 

(I) Idi Khanda. This Kha^wja, which is purely \aispava, 
begins with a short' account of the creation of the muverse. It then 
pa^es on to the geography of the earth, deals with the glories of 
Wrious holy places and rivers, and ends with a few chapti'rs on 
Vi§ 9 U-bhakti and the duties of the memlxTS of the different castes 

in the different stages of their life. . 

This Khap^la has a good number of chapters in common with 

some of the other PurS^ias, viz. :-™ 


Pcidmn P. (Adi Kh*) I3» 

„ „ 14-21 


Matsya P. (Variga. ed.). f. 

t«y-i94 

iTCSpCiC ti VitI y ^ 

Padtm P. (tfttara Kh.j. 243. J 42 . 


33. 3f 
34 

3 ^, ih f 
37. 2f 


KHrifut P, (Vaiign. tnl. 


243. 

243. 43'#^^ : 

244. b7"8B« ; 
£Uk1 245. 

I, 30 , rbf. 

1. .B. 

I, 32, ih f. 

I. 33. 

I. 34. ^ '*9- 


r Cf., for example, MS. No. 16250! tlie Svarga Kliaiwjia i« t!«’ t^aiva t Iniversity 
MSS Library. This MS. begins aa follow* : 
sGta uvSea — 

Sefa-bhiptam Ikarpya tathi hhOgoIa'vartmiiaia ! 
pita me punar ippcchat prapato bidaraya^uttp !S 
sa nMamya tu bha®)lm|j mwdr vlttyayana^ piwaSi | 
khn apfcdutcchefanipaii tad bhavln vaktmn arhaii f, 
etc. etc. 
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Padma P. (Adi Kh.) 40. i5f = Matsya P., 103, ib f. 

41-48 = 104-111 respectively. 

;; „ 49 = „ 112, 1-17- 

5I 5f = Kiirma P., II, 12. . 

” 52-56 = „ II, 13-17 respectwely. 

’’ 57-60 = II, 26-29 respectively. 

It can be little doubted that, as regards these common chapters, the 
Adi Kh. is the borrower. In order to establish the indebtedness ot 
the Adi, we may compare, for example, the readings and contents of 
Adi Kh., 51^0, with those of Kurtna, II, 12-17 and 26-29, and the 
chapters (I-III) of the Uianas Saffihita (VaAga. ed.). 

(a) Uianas Sam., II, xa . . snitva ca tatha rathyooMarpa^ie. 

^ ' ■ ^Venkatesvara Press edition— suptva ca 

1 snatva rathyopasarpape (another 
KurmaP.,ll.xz,xa ( reading ‘ rathyavasarpaije '). 

j VaAgavasI edition — suptva ca snatva 
V rathyapasarpa5.e. 

Padma (Adi), 52, la . . suptva ca .snatva rathyavasarpape. 

(&) XJi. Sam., II, 2b . . tatha cadhyayanarambhe. 

(VeAk. ed. — sthivitvadhyayanarambhe. 
Kur., II, 13, 20 . . od. —same as in the VeAk. ed. 

Pad. (Adi), 52, '2b . . same a.s in the Kurma P. 

(c) UL Sam., II, . . samdgamya. 

iVenk. ed.— «amagamya. 

Kur., n, 13, 3« . . IvaAga. ed.— samakramya. 

Pad. (Adi), 52, 3« . . samakramya. 

id) Ul Sarti; H, 3& • • ^c^nte cacamet. 

j.. rr h (VeAk. ed.— acanto'pyacamet. 

Kur., li, 13, 3® • • jVaAga. ed. — same as in the VeAk. ed. 

Pad. (Adi), 52, 36 , . same as in the Kiirma P. 

(e) UL Sam., if, 5a . . aSrupate tathtcfime ahitasya 

( VeAk. ed. — Seamed a^rupite v& lom- 

Kiir., n, 13. sa . . j ed.-HS*wAe as in the VeAk. e4 

Pad. (Adi), 52, 5a . , same as in the Kiirtm P. 

etc. etc. 

Scores of sithilar examples may be riven, but it is aidless to 
multiply them. The few examples given above are s^oent to 
show that the Adi Kh, follows much more ike Kf^ P- than the 
U^anas SaiphM. Of course, in a few cases the M has 
which are found not in the KtJrfm P. but ^ ^ to 

This can be explained by presuming tW MSi ai ttie 
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from which the chapters r)f the Adi Kh. were derived had better 
readings than the MvSS. on wliioh the printed edilums are based 
As regards the few cases wherein the Afh 

the Kurma P. nor with the Usunus Stinthiia, the scribes of the MSS. 

are probably responsible. _ 

In Adi Kh., chap. 5^b f^hta refers to the practice 

of which alone, he says,' can please \’ispii and in clui].. 51 he pro- 
ceeds, at the request of the sages, to describe it^to td'ni. Ihus the 
unknown interpolator creates an opportunity for imn.siit to insert 
some of the chapters of the hHf»ui P. In dnmg sf>, he has tried to 
efface the Saiva stamp which these chaptt'rs In'ar. 1 hns in a few 
places the names of v^ivu have Inani replaced convenient h b>- t hose of 
Vis^iu,* while in inanv other places the names of the pnl have been 
retained intact.* In Adi Kh.. Oo. :pf. inedilution of Siva is empha- 
sized; and he, not Vis^u, is ideutilied with tlu* supreme Brahma 
in the same words as in Kitrina P., 11 , 29, J7f. . , , , 

A comparison of contents of the almve-mentiom tl chapters of 
the Uianas Safphitd, the A'i?m« P. and the I^ulmn I*. (Adi Kh,) 
also shows that the Adi Kh, borrowed the Smrti eliapters from the 
KHrma P. Chapters I-IX of the tJiiams Saifikihi are baind, with 
some variations in the numliers of vctih's. in A'dr.. 11, 
and 30-33. The intervening chapters, i.e. A' i?r., 11 . lu iH and 24 29, 
were probably added at the time the incorpr»ration was made, or 
after it. The Adi Kh. takes some of ilwt chapters eommon to the 
U^anas Suffthita and the Kitrma P, and some of those which are 
found only in the latter. For example, of Ktlr., H. * 5 - tO '^.5 
and 30-33, the Adi takes only chaps. 12 -15, and of Abir., 11 . ib 18 
and 24-29, h takes chaps. 16-17 and 26-20. leaving out those chajitcrs 
which treat of funeral ceremonkw, penances, tmpmily, .sacrifices, 
means of livelihood, daily dutw's, and rules of «liet, 'I'his shows that 
the Adi Kh. used the Kiiyma P. as its source and not riiy verstr. Had 
the Kurma P. been the iKirrower, it would have Imm” tn‘ees«{i*y for 
it to compare the contents of tin* IHanm Saffthild witli those of 
the Adi Kh, and take some chapteirs from the one and some from tte 
other, while supplementing the borrowed chapters with those of its 
own compi^ition. Such a case seems to Iw imprcdmlde, especially 
when we take into consideration the other arguments given alxive. 
As regards the few additional verses in some of the chapters common 
to the Kilrma P. and the Adi Kh,, it is clear that at least ntnm of 


* Vb. Adi Kli.,54, 35A,wheri? ' «ialuidi*va ‘ of tl»c KArma ha*, twfii ii'pliHvd t»y 
' hy^Ikeia ' ; Adi, 57, a6A, han ' keAavatit ' ft»r ' ^aiiikanmt ' «>f ll» KAftna , Atii, 57, 
27a, reads ' vjijimt hfijikeial? ' for ' soino JiutliSdevai^ ' of the Ka*m,t . and m nn. 

* Viz. Adi, 60, 116 ; fe, 20a ; 57. a8«. joa awl _{ih ; and mi torth. 
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them were added later. For example, Kurma, II, • 14, 576-6i«, 
which describe the method of Gayatri-uddhara after the manner of 
the Tantriks, are to be found neither in the Adi nor in the 
Vehkatesvara edition of the Kmma P. The other such extra verses 
might have either been later additions to the KHrma P. or been 
lost from the Adi in course of time. 

As to the other chapters common to the Adi Kh. on the one 
hand and the Ma/sya, Padma (Uttara Kh.) and Kurma P. on the 
other, it tnay similarly be proved that the Adi Kh. is the borrower. 
Now, Matsvii P., It) ! -112, are to be dated between 850 and 1250 A.D.b 
Matsya P.', 1 , are to be placed later than 800 A.D.® ; Kurma P.. 

30-34, are to be dated between 700 and 1250 A.D., and most 
probably between 700 and 800 A.l).' ; and Kurma P., II, 12-17 
and 2^29. were added between 700 and 800 A.p.‘ Hence the date 
of composition, or rather compilation, of the Adi Kh. cannot reason- 
ably be placed before 950 A.l). As its contents have been included 
in those of the so-called ‘ Svarga Khanda ’ given in the Ndradtya P. 
(Vehkat. ed., I, 93, I4“i9«), it should not be dated later than 

1400 A.T). -1 1.1 xx 

Though the large majority of the verses qiroted by Gopalabhatta 

from the Devaduta-vikundala-sainvada (interlocution between Deva- 
dhta and Viku^idala) of the ‘ Padma \ and only a few of the 
verses quoted from the same Purina in Vacaspatimi^ra s Tlrtha- 
cintamani (AvSB. ed.) are traceable in the Adi Khanda (chapters 31 
and 43 respectively), it is highly probable that these two authors 
took these venses from the Uttara Kh._ (chapters 243-246) wherein 
the entire chapter 31 and a few verses, including most of the quoted 

ones, of chap. 43 of the Adi Kh. are found. 1,. , .1. 

That part of the Padma P. which has been published by the 
Vangavisi Press, Calcutta, under the title ‘ Svarga Khand^a is 
notliiiig but the combination of the Adi and the Brahma Kh. as 
found in the Anandi^rama edition. The rnain differences, besmes 
those in readings, between these two editions are that Adi Ki. 
(Anandisrama ed.), i, 18 to the end, which contain the names of the 
six Khatidas (viz. Adi, Bhflmi, Brahma, etc ) and which describe 
how the PBiffui JP. was inherited by Sfita from Ilati through Brahma, 
Narada and Vy§sa, and the entire chapter 24 of the Brahma Kh. 


1 fkc my csKay on the Mahya Purafia in the Annak of the Bhandarhar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XVII, r<i35"3^> PP- 


ti ^ , 

* See my essay on tlie KMrma m 


tlie Indian Historical 


Qmrkrly, Vol 


XI, pp* 265!. 

^ IMdr, pp. 265! 
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are not found in the Vahgavasi edition. Kelt kh., 2, la. leads &di- 
sargam aham tavat, etc.', while the so-called Svarga kh.^ (i, i8a) 
reads ‘ adya svargani ahani, etc.’. Ihe Svarga kh. in the 
Vehkate^vara ed. also gives the names of the six Khandas Jieginmng 
with the Adi and reads ' adi-sargani, etc.’. Yet it is culled Svarga 
Khanda ’. The facts that in some MvSS. the^ Adi and the Brahma 
Kh combined ttiicicr th 6 title * SVfttgit Khanda atid that the 
contents of the ' vSvarga Khanda ’ given in Narudiyu P.J , (jj, 14-193, 
arc the same as those of tlic Adi and the litafiina Kli., shew that 
there was a confusion of the Adi and Brahma with the real Svarga 
Khanda iierhaps on account of tin- reading 'adya svargam, etc.’ 

ill some MSS. of the Adi. > , .1 . *1 r>i - • 

2) Bhtlmi Khanda} It has already Iwen said that the Bhumi 
Kh., in its earlier form, treated mainly of geography- a topic which 
is totally wanting in our present edition. Our Bhiiini has Ix'come 
entirely a boi'k of legends, 'riiese legemis have Ivetm introduced 
with a view to prove the sanctity of various holy plan's and to show 
how Prahlada, though a d«uon, InHiame so great a devotee of Vis^iu, 
and why a teaclun. a father or a chaste and devoted wife is called a 
llrtha. In connection with these legemis ami ghniticutions, the 
duties of the AAramas have laien treated of in chap. 59, gifts in 
chaps. 39 and 40, duties of women in chap. 41 . holy places in chaps. 90 
and 92^ and Vrata in chap. 87. 

The present Bhfimi does not stsmi to have come from an early 
date. At the very beginning of this Kha^ida the sages refer to the 


1 The AnanflMrama edition is almost the same as the Vadgavil»l ed. , the 
variations, be.sides those in readings, Isdng tliat the chapters in the latter edition 
liave ^ten a few additonal verws. There are also vnouthtns in the numiiers of 
the chapters, though the contents are the sHine, vl*. : 


AnandJisraraa ed. 
Chap. I '14 » 

15 ” 

. ,, if»"'37 “ 

,, 40 to the end »» 


Vmigttvilst ed, 

Chup. I «4 resiwctively. 

,, lyth. 

,, 17 38 resttcctively. 

.. . 39 - 

,, 40 to the end resjiectively. 


The Venk. ed. also is generally the same as the Anandfl.<r«ma eilition. Like the 
latter it consists of 125 chapters which cori'cspond to those in the hitter wlition. 

The contents of the Bhflmi Kh.. as found in tfi*- Itengal m-mnim. are more 
variegated than tlmse of the AnandtlArnma edition, Chatis. 1 tin of this rewn 4 nn 
(see MS. No. 1622, Dacca finiversity MSS. Lihniry) are in general agreement with 
the chapters of the AnandS^rama e<l. ; chaps. 121 127 deal with theSthJivara tlrtlia; 
chaps, 128-131 with BhQgola-varnaaa ; chap. 13a with PHriiia-maldma-varnima ; 
and chap. 133 with Vi^aytokraraa. Chaps. 121 to the end of the MS. are not 
found in the Anandilrama edition. 
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‘ Puranas ’ in which Prahlada has been said to have pleased Keiava 
even at the age of five; and they ask Suta why, during the war 
between the gods and the demons, this Prahlada fought with 
Vasudeva and was ultimately killed and absorbed by the latter. In 
answer to this question, Shta tells them the legends of Soma^arm^n. 
The above reference to the age and conduct of Prahlada betrays an 
acquaintance of the author of the Bhumi Kh. with the Bha^avata 
P., in which alone the legend of Prahlada has been told with the 
express mention of his age.^ Therefore, the date of the Bhumi Eh. 
cannot possibly be earlier than the beginning of the seventh century 
A.D. This limit is supported by the mention of the Buddha 
among the incarnations of Vi.snu.* We have seen that the Buddha 
began to be regarded as such most probably from about 550 A.D.* 
Further, in Bhfxmi, 78, the ' Turuskas ’ have been mentioned as 
Mlecchas, who have no lock of hair left on the crown of their head 
(§ikhavihina), kill cows and Brahmans, fall easy prey to appetite, 
have itches, do not tuck the hem of their lower garment into the 
waistband (mukta-kaccha), are of furious temperament, are habituat-' 
ed adulterers, eat all things without discrimination, marry girls of 
their own Gotras, and are guilty of similar other vices. The mention 
of the ‘ Turuskas ’ and the way in which they are described, tneah 
undoubtedly the Muhammadans who came to India about the ninth 
century A.D. Hence the date of the Bhumi Kh. cannot reasonably 
be placed earlier than 900 A.D. Such a late date is supported not 
only by the importance given to the Tulasi plant and by the mention 
of a wife as a Tirtha but also by the fact that none of the numerous 
verses quoted from the ' Padma P.’ or ' Pddma ’ in Devanabhatta’s 
Smrticandnkd (pub, by the Govt, of Mysore), Apararka’s com- 
mentary on Y&nHavalkya (Anand. ed^), Jimfltavaliana's Kdlmiveka 
(ASB. ed.), Aniruddhabha^ta’s Hdralatd (ASB. ed.), BaMlasena's 
AdbhutasSgara (Benares ed.), Madanap§la’s Madana-fdrijdta (ASB. 
ed,). VtcaspatimiSra's Tirtha- cintamani (ASB. ed,), Madhavacarya’s 
Simentaiy on the Pardiara-smrti (Bombay ed.), Vidyakara 
Vajjapeyin's NitydcSrapaddhati (ASB. ed.). Sfilapani’s DipakaUkd 


> BMg. (Vaftga. ed.), VII, 5, 36— 

vi§nor va a 5 dhvasau kiimu karifyaty asamafijasah | 
sauhfdaiji dustyajaip pitror aMd yah panca-hayanah || 


In the Vmu P. (Vai&ga. ed.) also the story of Pralilada i.s given, but there is no 


express mention of his age. 

» Bhflmi Kh., x$, 66. _ 

* See my essay An the Matsya Piira^ in the Annals of the 


Bhandarkar Oriental 
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S-.««;(jn,r„i;..io;s 0<i ; 

D.U.). Candesvam’s -no i' ...^ „ir,,,,„ula’s 

Up5dhyaya-S ■'■;,;;;ii,^ s,i:,lll,,llva 

Varsakny&katonmh (AhB. i‘<l;)- and k.'^iu.u.u. 

(Jivananda’s ed.). is traccaljle in tins tani, a. I’-rU'-ivatas ' 

The Bhhini Kb., which is prcsuniahh' a v^« k ■( th 1 .a 
was written most, probably soim^whcrc about ™ Kh 

because the riv<-t, which is also called Keva ...o m d . mi 

Lee and dadared to have a sanctifying ponm inch oat.r 

that of even the (hihgd, Sindhn, etc. 1 : 1, ,1, . i,ii,.r1ociitnrs 

(■5) Brahma Khanda. This khauda, in which the 

are SMa and .^auuaka, (x-cupies the third iduv ^ 

the Padma P. But its^real position se<'ms to have r will 

after the Adi Kh.. for v^auuaka, who appeals iti t hiN , 

even a single word of introduction. uld. 1 intSveues 

of the Adi Kb. but is not fotmd ni t\w !*luuni klu \ ii 

between the Adi and the Brahma. . , ..h-mters 

only. It is concerned with the deix'nption of \ 

festbals. Thus, it treats of the ments of f 1 1 .1 ” rvai L 

Lata^the birthday festivals of Radhd and Krspa. the 

things to Vistw. 'rUe merits of observing tli.^e 

illustrated with varnnis stories. . ban beeJ 

festival of Rildhri, the story of the churning of the ocean lias W-tn 

Tht” Khanda comes undoubtedly from a very 
speaks highly of the gifts of knips to the shrines ^ 
burthday festival of RiuUk has Ix-tm treated of m tdmp. / 'Pf ™ ^ 2 
to in other places. The Tulasi plant hius Ix-en glonheil m ^ 
and called the ‘ wife of Had ' in chap. 10. 

has been dealt with in chap, td^whereiu hiita says^ . aV tf eLtes. 


nas oeen ueuu. wiu« iu vimi/. ,. 

twice-born, a Briihman is sutKirior to (the 7’ 

He is known to be a prop of all tlie gods, and is (»5‘ J 

the lord NSrayaijia The man who licks a Ltl 

sticking to the feet of a Brllliman. gets rid of all sins (arising out) 

. 1 See BhQmi Kh., 98. 39, wherein the BhSgavata Mantra ‘ oit> «»«« bhagavate 
vasudevSya ' has been given. 

* Bhlimi Kh., 92. 
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of the murder of Brahmaus, etc By serving the feet of a 

twice-born a sonless woman is gifted with a son, and one, whose issue 
dies, bears living children. The holy places^ existing in the universe 
are found in a sea, and those in the latter exist at the feet of a twice- 
born.’ All these are unmistakable stamps of a very late age. The 
inscriptional evidences show that the gifts of lamps to shrines 
became popular in Southern India from about the end of the ninth 
century A.D.* The birthday festival of Radha also indicates the 
late origin of the Khanda, there being no mention of the Radha- 
cult in the Mahdbhdrata, Rdmdyam, HarivamSU and the earlier 
Purdnas. ' Nimbarka, prolaably in the twelfth century, regards Radha 
as the eternal consort of Krsna, who, in his view, is not merely an 
incarnation of Vis^iu, but the eternal Brahma. It was not until the 
sixteenth century that the sect of the Radhav^labhins, who 
attach great importance to the worship of Radha as Sakti, arose ’.® 
The use of the Tulasi leaves in Visnu-worship, the deification of 
the plant, and the undue glorification of the Brahmans also point to 
a late date. Such a date is further supported by the fact that none 
of the Nibandha-writers are found to name or draw upon this l^anda. 
Its contents are, however, included in those of the so-called ‘ Svarga 
Klianda ’ given in the Ndradlya P. Hence its date cannot be placed 

later than 1400 A.D. . , , . a j tt-,. - 

(4) Pdtdla Khanda} This Kha^ida begins with Sesa and Vatsya- 

yana as interlocutors, their interlocution being reported by Suta to 
the sages. 


» Epigmphia Indica, 111. 1894-95. PP- 281 ’ 

VII, IQ03-0-}, pp. 133!. and 138!. ; and so on. JAvSB., Vol. BXXII, 1903, p. 120. 

»Wm 4 raL, /«*•«« literature. Vol, I. p. 568, footnote 3. Also Grieiwn m 
Encydopadia of Religion and Ethics, X, pp. 559 ^- Farquhar, Outhne of the Rehgious 

Literature of India, p. 318. , 

® Thotigh the AimndMmma ed* has 113 chapters m place of only 22 of the 

VatovasI ed., their contents are in general the same. The cause of such vanation 
in tte numlKT of chapters is that a good number of chapters of the Vanga. ed. Imve 
a op} . been broken up into two or more chapters m the Anandalra^ ed. The 
tSTtwo e^ditions agree closely, but the dxapters in the Vahga. ed. have 

Sap--, bat it, 

editions. In MS. No. 1623 the firs? jSJw dS 

four groups of chapters. Of these, chaps. the 

with thft dftftiiBtion of the subterranean regions, the story ot Kiiung tne aem<m 

the le^s of the kings of the Solm r^e, md Skf^e 

Thm chapters are not found in ^o^pri“tedjditmns^ 29 96^ to^g^e 
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At the very outset of this Kharidu, tire sage's mention the Svarga 
Kh. as alrea<ly listened to.‘ This shows that the PMak Kh. was 
preceded immediately by the Svarga Kh. and tiot by the Brahma 
Kh. as in the printed editions. That this Svarga Kh. is not the same 
as the ‘ Svarga Khanda ’ of the \'afjga. aiul Vehkat. editions is shown 
by Vfitsyayana’s enumeration of the topics (k*alt with iti those parts 
of the Padma P. which preceded the Pfltfila Khanda. 'fhesc topics 
are : accounts of creation, destruction, etc. of the world; geography 
of the earth and thC' universe; the solar sy.stem ; stories of kings; 
stories of the kings of the Solar race; and the story of RSma and 
his horse-.sacrifice. f>f tlu'se the accounts tif creation, destruction, 
etc. are to be found in the Sm|i Kh. ; geograpliy was dealt with in 
the Bhumi Kh. ; and the accounts of the solar system and the stories 
of kings occur in tlu^ Svnirga Kh. of the Bengal rer'etwion. 

The Patala Kh. consists of thrt'C; distinct parts, viz. : 

(A) chaps. I 08 - on Rftma’s return from lauika aiul celebra- 

tion of the hnrse-sacrifice*, 

(B) chaps. 69 99 — on KrstTia carita, inchuling Vai^idcha- 

mahat my a, 

and (C) chaps. 100 to the end -on Rama’s life aft«T the home- 
sacrifice. 

These three parts are quite unconnet'tcd and distinct in character, 
and deserve separate consideration. 

(A) Chaps. i-q 8 . This portion of the PnrA^m is avowedly 
Ramaite. It deifk*s RSma and conceives him as Vi)jpu incarnate. 
Sita is identified with Laksml. The utteranct? of Rama's name is 
said to he extremely sanctifying and capable of ermfening final 
release. 

In this portirnr there are a few diapters on Smrti nn^tter ; viz,, 
chap. 9 (verses 40-63) deals with Varttft-^ramndhartna, chap. 17-22 
with holy places, and chap, 48 (ver8i‘.H 4 69) with the results of 
actions. Those chapters and verses are found in the Bengal MSS. 
also. 

Patala Kh,, i~68, do not seem to Ixs of very* rmrly origin. The 
fact that in the Bengal MSS. of tliis Khaprjia the first twenty-eight 
chapters end with the passing of Rfima to heaven, indicates that 
the portion dealing with Rama's celebration of the horse-sacrifice is 
the work of a different hand. Otherwist*, the story of the sacrifice 

glories of the ISjulgavata P., and are not found in tire juinted ^•tlilir»n^^, cijR|w. i«> to 
the end of the fourth group describe tlie Kfijua legead ami have their.parftllfb in tl* 
pnnted editions. 

* Of. fautaip sarvatp mabibhaga svarga-kliaplaip manoharant 

— F&tSk KJi., I, 2. 
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would have preceded that of Rama’s climbing the heaven. Now, 
from the mention of the Bhdgavata P. in Patala, 10, 65, it seems that 
chaps. i-bS were written later than the end of the sixth century A.D. 
The occurrence of the naine of the Tulasi plant in more places than 
one and the reference to its worship, tend to assign a much later 
date to the chapters. It is highly probable that these chapters were 
added to Patala Kh. after the Muhammadans had come to India, 
because in Patala, 33, 43. the people are advised not to drink water 
from the wells of the Mlecchas. It is noteworthy in this connection 
that none of the verses quoted by the Nibandlia-writers from the 
‘ Padma P.’ is found in the present Patala Kh. 

In chap. 66 the Rdmayanct is said to consist of six Kandas Bala, 
Aranyaka, Kiskindhya, Sundara, Yuddha and Uttara. Ihe confers 
of each of these Kandas have also been given. The mention ot the 
' six Kdnclas ’ of the Rdmdyana should not be taken to asssign Patala, 
1-68, to an early date, because the Bala-kanda includes the contents 

of the Ayodhya-kfinda also. , - , 4. 4- 

(B) Chaps. 6 i)-gg. This portion, in which Suta reports to the 
sages the interlocution between Siva and Parvati on Krsnacarda, 
was certainly added later. At the beginning of the Patala KH. 
Vi.tsyayana requests Sesa to tell him elaborately about the celebration 
of the A^vamedha sacrifice by Rama, no mention being made ot 


^^^Tn^this portion Krsna and Radha have been glorified. H^e 
Krssa has sometimes been identified vvrith the supreme Brahma. He 
is '^9.u incarnate. His worship frees the worshipper of all sms 
and mves him final release. RddhS. is called Khspa s Sakti. She is 
the ‘ avyayi. mflla-prakrti of which Durga and 
infinitesimal parts. ‘ Millions of Visnus are born of the dust of her 
feet'. VmdSvana, the place of the love ad.ventures of Krsi;ia, 
Radha and other Gopis, is highly praised.^ It is said : Vmdavana is 
the most secret place in the world. It is holy ^d beautiful. It is 
the imperishable, blissful and eternal ^ 

separate from his body and is ^e prop of the bliss of ex^nencing 
the supreme Brahma'. By these and similar other extravagant 
e:^ressions Vrndavana has been equalled with the eternal abode of 

BNEsides the stories and iJraises of go^ and goddesses, there are 
a few chapters on Smrti-topics, viz. chaps._ 78-79 deal wiA the 
worship of Sdlagrama. chap. 80 with the worship of 
82 with initiation, and chaps. 84-99 with the Vratas in the mo 


of Vai^kha. 

Patala Kh., 6 
connection with t 


q-qq. seem to have come from a very late date, 
he description of Vrndavana, mention is made 


In 

of 
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the ' stealing nf clothes ’ by Krsna and the worship f»f the goddess 
Katyayani by the (lopis. This nientinn la-trays the actjuaintance 
of the author of these chapters with the Hhav,(ii'al,i P. I'urther. in 
these chapters there are nunierotis ttata-s <if .1 <levetoped Radha- 
cult. Indications «>f Tantricisni here is alsi* ii<>t negligible. The 
‘ Tanlras ’ and ' Agatnas ’ have iH-eii ineiitioned as antliorities more 
than once; the Tuntric Vantra has fn-en recognized as one of the 
mediums of worship (Patala, 70, 1 1 ; and the use of tlu* 'i'antric for- 
mulic, Nyasa, Mudra, etc. has been ordained. 'Hie method of the 
worship (sadhana) of Kr.sna, as laid down in chap, wants that the 
worship])er .should always emisidei liimsi-lf a maiden lit for cohabita- 
tion with Kr-sna. These fai-ts considered together show that Pittaia, 
69-99, Ijrobahly to be dated n<it earlier than <joo A.I>! 

These chajiters are, of coume, nof later than i.joo A.D., for 
Gopakiblu4ta quotes numerous verses from ehuptns H.| 94 and ^ 
in ms HaribhaktivilSaa (publislied by {'.urndas Chafterjee and Sons, 
Calcutta), and contents of these- eliapfers are given in NmatHva P., 
I, 93 - ^ ^ 

(C) Chaps, im to Iht rmj. This portion, in which the interlocu- 
tion between bamkara (i.e. Siva) and Kflma is rejK>rte*<l by Sflta to 
the sages, was undoubtedly written by the IJiiga worshippers. 
Though here the unity of Siva and Vispn in the form of Rfima is 
recognized aiul also oft<;n assa^rted, if is Siva who is assigiieil a higher 
place. The Saiva character of this portion is la-st shown by the 
facts that the methml of Li hga worship has las-n given elaborate-ly 
at several places and the glories of the mshes (bluisnia) have been 
sung in many of tht- chapters. 

In this portion chaps. loi and 1 1 j deal witli funeral ceremonies ; 
chap. 102 with the duties of women: <-haps. loi, 105 and no with 
Lihga-worship ; chap. io« with Vrata; and thap. iio with Yuga- 
dharma. 

The date of this portion of tlie Pfttiila Kh. cannot }« placet! 
earlier than 800 A. I). In diap. 102, verses i»2, the KUrma P. 
has mentioned sis eouferriiig devotion to ^iva, and in no, 483 
this PtirftM has Iw-n prtsicribtxl to be read Immm* it preaches the 
unity of Siva and Vts^u. Such a character of the KArma P, and 
ite prescription by the Liiiga-worship|>ers ijoints to its Pafiupata 
character. As this portion den-s not set-m to Is* earlier than chaw, i- 
68, It sliould Ih* dated later than ryw A.D. 

^ In I iitSla Kh. , 100, 44- 50, the method of writing a few .syllables 
IS given in connection with copying the IHirfptas for the enhancement 
religious merits. But this description should not be 
taken as basis for detenmmng the tlatc- of ihltala Kh.. kkj to the 
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( 5 ) Srsti Khania} This Khanda, which is assigned the fifth 
place in our edition, is really the first of the set. This position of 
the Khanda is betrayed by the mode of its beginning as well as by 
the sequence and contents of the five Parvans given in chap. i. 

This Khanda, as we have it now, can be rightly divided into 
two parts : 

(t) chaps. 1-43 (verses 1-97), 
and (2) chaps. 43 (verses gSf) to the end. 

It will be seen hereinafter that the chapters of the second pait were 
added to the Srsti Kh. after the Muhammadans had established 
kingdoms in India. Hence the chapters of the first part, which 
are of earlier date, are examined first. 


» The Srsti Kh. in Bengal MSS. consists only of 46 (or according to Aufrecht, 
45) chapters. The corresponding chapters in a Bengal MS. (No. 1621, Dacca 
University MSS. Library) of this Khanda and the Anand. ed.' are given below : 


MS. of Sr^ti Kh. 
Chaps; 1-22 

Chap. 23 

Chaps. 24-27 
Chap. 28 

,, 

Chaps. 3 <Ki 5 
Chap. 36 

Chaps. 37-38 


Anand. ed. 

= Chaps, r-22 re- 
spectively. 
!= „ 23 ; and 42, 

1-63- 

=* Chap. 24, 
s= „ 25 , 84 to the 
end. 

Chaps. 26-27. 

- „ 28-33 re- 

spectively. 
=■ Chap 34 (espe- 
cially except 
verses 15^ 

165)- ^ 

S38S Clmps. 35-36 re- 
spectively. 


MS, of Sr?ti Kh. 
Chap. 39 

„ 40 


Anand. ed. 

r= Chaps. 37 ; and 
38, I. 


= Chap. 38, 2 to the 
end. 


, 41 


Chaps. 42-43 
Chap. 44 (espe- 
cially ex- 
cept verses 

1-32) 


39 (espe- 
cially except 
verses 15-31 
and 95-96). 

40, i -439<»- 


40, 4395 to 
the end- 


,, 41, 1-106. 

Cf. Chaps. 45-46 with Chaps. 42-43. 


The numbers of verses in these corresponding chapters very seldom agr^. It is 
noteworthy that as regards the chapters borrowed frorn the Matsya P., the MS. is 
at fimes iTOre true to to original than the printed edition which appears to ha\e 

the vihga. ed. of the Sr^ti Kh. are in general agreement with 
those of the Anand. ed. except in that chaps. 8o and 8i (on the worship of the ^omi 
and Mara) in the former edition are not found in the latter, and 3° and 31, 

^8 (She origin and exploits of the goddess K^emaftkari) m the latter edition are 
not &d L TKomer. ‘ There are. of course, variations in readings and numbers 

»>t *>“ >*»■>' <■' « 

n»Knibles much the V^a. ed. 
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A careful study of tlie chapters of the first part shows that they 
should be divided again into several groups ; viz. . 

group I— chaps, i- 18, 20 and 31 (versw y(> to llu- end) ; 
group 2 -chaps. i«j-28, 32"-.|2 and 4.5 (verses ! 07 ) : 
group 3— chop. 31 (verses HA- 75) ; also others hke 20, I3 (Kj- 
I4J« ■- 

and group 4— diaps. 30 and 31 (verses 18). 

The chapters of gnnip i, which begins with a verK<‘ extolling 
the holy waters of Puskara au.l mentioning Prahnia and tin- \ ipras, 
constitute the nucleus of the present Spsti Kh. llns section ol the 
Khapda was written, or rather compiled, by the Brahma worshipi»ers. 
It contains an interesting story which is important in this that it 
throws light on the contemporary state of Brahma- worship as well 
as on the motive with which the Brahmfi-worshipixus wt to \vnt:e 
this part of tlu‘ work. The story says that once Brahma mstitnted 
at Puskara a pompous sacrifice which was attemled and I’ont ributed 
to by ‘all the gods. When <werything was ready and the tune for 
initiation was drawing near, a priest invited Sa%’itrl. the wife of 
BrahmS, to come to tiu” sacrificial hall. But Savitri was engaged m 
managing household affairs. She declined to go until her Work was 
finished and the goddesses turned up to accompany liei . I he jmest, 
tlierefore, returned to Brahnnl and told him what Sfivitrl had said. 
Brahmi. was angry and asked ludra to procure a .second wife for him. 
Consequently Indra brought in (luyatr!, an Abhfra girl, then 
Sdvitrl came to the place in company with the goddeasi's ami found 
Gayatrl. She got angry and cursed Brahmil saying that tlie {leople 
would not worship him at any time throughout, the whole^ year 
except only once in the month of Kdrttika.* Slie also tnirwd ( hlyatrl 
and the gods and goddesses pres<*nt, and went away. Then, (Iftyatri 
rose up and gave a boon to Brahmft that thow* peopU*, who would 
worship him, would have enough of worldly nros|HTity in this 
life and attain final emancipation in the end.* hhe granted boons 
to the other gods and godfk^ses also. 

The above story shows that the motive of the Brahmfi worship- 
peis was to revive Brahmftism which was in a tltH-mleid state. ISIaiiy 
of the worshippers of Brahmfi accepted Saivism,* atnl th<’ worship of 
the god was growing olisolete. The Brahmft'Worship}»*rs, therefore, 
fabricated stories to extol Bruhmft and his worsliip and to explain 


‘ Srrti Kh., 17, 152-153. 

* Ibid,, 17, 260-261. 

• Cf. Kh., 14, I33« — ‘ kotyah tetftj}itu viprSiiitni iuhlhartHiii rnahidyiitc' 
—addressed by Brahmi to Siva. ‘ Vipras ' are the worshipjjcw of llraJtinfi. 
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away the growing unpopularity of the worship of the god by a^nbing 
it to the curse of Savitri. They also borrowed a number of chapters 
from the Matsya and the Visnu P. In these chapters they 
substituted the names of other gods with those of Brahma and made 
<.1-Tni1gr other changes in order that these borrowed chapters might 
serve their sectarian end. The chapters borrowed, from the Matsyd P. 
have already been enumerated.^ Those taken from the Visnu P. 
are given below : 

Padma P. {Srsti Kh). Visnu P. [Vanga. ed.). 


2, 83 to the end (except 

a few lines) = 

3, I-20fl = 

3, 20&-52 = 

3. 53-116 

3, 117-155"^ = 

3, i556-i88fl. = 

3, 188& to the end = 

4, I and 4-8312 7 

13, 348-349«> 350&. 352- 
363 and 364&-376 =• 


I, 2, verses io-i3«, 145 ', 335 and 34 to 
the end. 

I, 3 (except a good, number of verses). 
I, 4 (except a good number of verses). 
I, 5, 46 to the end. 

I, 6. 

I, 7. 

I, 8, 1 - 13 - 
I, 8, 14 ; and 

I, 9, i-38a, 66b and 76 -ii 3 «- 

III, 17, 4i-42fl ; and 

III, 18. ifl, 2-6a, 7-17, 19 and 23-29. 


rThese chapters vary more or less in the numtos ^ 

Vahga. ed. is often inore faithful to its original than the Anand. ed.] 
\hc chapters in group 2 are ^fierent from those in gionp i m 
general character, some being Vaisnava, some Ramaite, And ^me 
gaiva. A good number of these chapters have been ^onowd from 
the M^tsm P., but they do not show any traces of the attempt of the 

Brahma-worshippers to adapt them to _ ^“ere 

can be little doubted that the chapters of the 
added to the Srsti Kh. by some people ^ “^4 

worshippers. These chapters, being rooted in those of 1 and 

fremientlv referring to the events and stories in the latter, are 
certainly ^later in date. Their 

established by the §tory of king ^vetA (m 33 , 85 f) which is differen 

from that in chap. 31 (i04f) of fli® pronn are the 

The portions of chapters constituting S! 

works of those Brahmi-worshipiiers 

dsm, for the method of Brahmi imtiation (diksa) d escribed in Srsti Kh., 

* See my essay on the Matsya P. in, ABORI., l^ol. XVII, 1935"3^, PP* 
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8i-7S is highly Tantiic. This method of initiation stands in great 
contra^ with that briefly described in chap. 15 (ve^es fi) of group 
I. This latter form of initiation is to be carrnxl out after the 
Vedic method * (vedoktena vidhSnena), ainl tt is free fioin Tantnc 
influence. ■ The fact that there is no Tantric clement cither m the 
above-mentioned chapter or in others proves tlie comparatively late 
date of the sections in the third group. The .HTurrence of some 
of these sections in the chapters of group shows that the former 

are later than the latter. , , 

The chapters forming the fourth group dt'al with the origin 
and exploits of Ksemahkari. a Sakta deity on the Puskara Mis. 
They are therefore, the works of a Silkta hainl. fheir abstuice from 
the Vanga. and Vehkat. editions tends to prove tlieir comparatively 

recent^ongm.^ above discussion about the diflereut groups of chapters 
constituting the first part, it follows that the Smli IQi. was first 
written or compiled. bjHhe Brahma -wnrslnppers ; it was then taken 
un by some non-Brahmas who added to it many new chapters; 
next the Tantric Brahmas irtt<‘rpolated some verb’s or groups of 
verste ; and last of all. the Snktas made further additions. 

As to the dates of these chapt.its it can be sanl that tho.^ of 
grout) I were written most probal ily not earlier than (mk) A . IK I hose 
chapters (viz. 16-22) of the Matsya P., which have Ihh-h Mrrowed 
in this group, cannot reasonably Ix’ dated earlier than .{oo A.D. 
Moreover, the decadent state of Brahnifiism which is indicated by 
the chapters of this group, points to a |x>nod later thsm “lat of 
Varahamihira, during whose time the Brahmft-sect was still a hvihg 
one. Therefore, 600 A.D. mav be taken to \x the uppi*r limit of 
the date of the chapters of t he aforesaid group. As verses have Jx^en 
quoted from chap. 10 in thcSmrti-taUva of Raghimandana, from 
chap. 15 in the KftySeSru of ^ridatta UpftdhySya, from chap. 31 in 
the Kftya-fatn&knya of Cande^vara, from chaps. 10, 15 R^d 31 in the 
Dinammra of Baliakscma. from chap. 7 in the SmrU mndnM ol 
Devanabhatta, from chap. 10 in the Jfiralaii of Aninidalmbhatla, 
and from chaps. 8 and 31 in Aparftrka’s commentary m YijAavalkya 
(see Appendix), it is sure that the chapters of the first group were 
written earlier thafl 950 A.D. Again, the date of the chapters of 
the second group also cannot l>e placed later than 950 A.D., txxaim 
Raghunandana quotes a number of verses from chap. 20 in his 
Synfti-tativa , Vidy&kara Vfljajxtyin from the same chapter in his 
NityScarapaddhali, MadhavacHrya from chap. 27 in his cfumnentary 
on the Payu^dfu-swfti, ^rfdatta Dpftdhyilya from chap. 20 in his 


^ See my essay on the M^isyn P. in ABOEf. 
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Krtvacam, Ballalasena from chaps. 37 and 42 in Ws Adhhu^agma^ 
Aoararka from chap. 20 in his com. on Ydj., and Jimutavaham from 
chap. 27 in his Kalaviveka (see Appendix). Therdore, ^e chaptos 
coi^tuting the first and second groups are to be dated between ^ 
and 050 A^. If a gap of at least 50 years be allow^ between Ae 
dates of the chapters of the two groups, then the chapters of the 
first group should be dated between 600 and 750 A.D., and 
the second between 800 and 950 A.D. It is. howev^. highly probaWe 
that the former were written in the latter half of the seventh and the 
latter in the former half of the eighth century A.D. , ^ „ 

The chapters of the third and fourth groups, bemg later Aan 
those of the fest two, cannot reasonably be dated earlier than about 
8no A.D. As no Nibandha-writer has been found to draw upon 
them it is difficult to say anything' about the lower Imut. 

(vexses ?8f) to the end. which, ^ 

division form the second part of the work, are not found ^ 
^ngal MSS. So llieir late date can 
chapters were written and added to the Srsti Kh. 
M »h^mTnfldg-»^ had established kingdoms in Inffia. These foreigners 
have been called kings* and scornfully described more than 
Sr ^e names ‘ Turu|ka ‘ Mleccha ' and ‘ Yavana .* The 
descriptions are undoubtedly aimed at the jJ? 

' SS ' the society and the land of the Hindus by 
affSaughter of cows. Hence the date of comp?sfiaon of ^ p^ 
nf the Srsti Kh can by no means be placed earher than 1000 A.D. 
s!ich a llte dSe is supported by the contents also, which ^replete 
2 ?th TaSric elements?^ The'Agamas have many times been men- 
4.* ^ oa authorities along with the Vedas and the Pur&^s the 

plant tas been foiled in highly ertravagaht language ; and 

“ '“rhe Si?ti Kh., with its latest additi^, wye, how^g ,.^^; 
StoT 'leolat^ vetMs’m&it, of comae, have been maeited hete 


. 1» cowwctte. with the ewnatto. the *»*'• “1 

have been mentioned in the AdbhutasSgara 

M mtiLnvaka&ivn-vsAh&~(Adbhutasagaru, pp. 20, 32, 50, etc.;. 

I TO. 33a. 353. ««.). 

(3) Deva-parSjaya — {AdbkutdsSgara, p. 4 ® 9 )* 

These stories occur in the Si'?ti Kh. 

» Sffti Kh., 74, mleccMh- 

» md.. 44, 71-78 : 58, 91-92 and 94 . and 74 - 
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and there in this Khanda even after 1400 A.D.. but those are not 

many and important. ... , ... 

(b) U tiara Khanda} This Khap 4 a is a cnngiomeration of 
legends and glorifications, some of which appear as independent 
works in MSS.* It also contains a few chapters on marriage, gifts, 
worship, vows, and the duties of the castes and the Asnunas. 

In spite of its big volume, this Khapda does not si‘eni to contain 
even a .single chapter which can claim an early firigin. ( hi the other 
hand, stamps of late age are discernible at every step, h'or instance, 
the famous list of the ten incarnations of Vispu including the Buddha 
and Kalki occurs in more places than one,* showing its well-estab- 
lished character. The Tulasi plant is not only mentioned and 
glorified in the majority of the chapters but also deitiefl. A Vrata 
called the Tulasi-triratri-vrata is described, and h»nK stories ateut 
the origin of the goddess Tulasi are given. Tin* Hhd^uvata P. is 
mentioned in 63, 55 and glorified in chaps, igof. The worship of 
the five deities (paficayatana-pflja) of the bmartas is referred to m 
one place (viz. 90, 63) and included among the ilaily tluties of the 
people in another (viz. 233 > 4t). The htlrma P. is included among 
the Tamasa Puripas glorifying Siva.* There are also marks of 
Tantric influence, so much so that the Tantras awl Agamas are 
regarded as authorities and Tantric mantras are prescribed. 

The above internal evidences, considered together, show that 
the Uttara Kh. can scarcely be earlier than 900 A.D. This late 
date of the Khap^a seems to be supported by the fact that none 
of the verses quoted in the early Nibandhas from the ‘ Padma P. 
or ‘ Pddma ’ is traceable in it. 


» The MS. (No. 1634, Dacai University MSS. Ubrsry) of the Uttiu* Kh. 
doei not always agree with the Anand. ed. The arraagement of its ehaptets is aaite 
different, and it contains a few chapters which are not found in the printed editions. 
In the common chapters also there are variations in readings, immWrs of verses, 
and interlocutors. 


and the followers of Madhva and Rimanuja. For instance, in chap. iq 6 the sect- 
mark of the Radhavallabliins is mrattionea more than one* : in chaps, tbtt-163 
worship of Radha is treated of ; in chap, loi the four Vaifnava sects including Sri 
and MadhvI are mentioned (ata^ kalau bhavi?yantl catvira$ mitiiprarlilylnab 1 W- 
madhvi-rudra-.sanaka vai?iiavah kfiti-pavanlh 11) 1 ®od in cl»p. 78 there is mention 
of the method of initiation Introduced by Rimanuja (arl«tad-r8manu|a-dlk8l- 


vidhanaqi vidhipdrvakaip | kathitaip . 


from tire Padma P, 

* Uttara Kh., 31, 13-14 ; f>8, 51 ; 7?. 27 ; 73, 374 and aSj ; 7^1, 9-11 : and 357, 


40-41. 

* Uttara Kh., 263. 81. 
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That the Uttara Kh. is not a unified work, scarcely requires 
any evidence to prove. The appearance of some of its parts in 
independent MSS. shows that these parts did not originally belong 
to the Khanda. Further, in the marginal notes in a MS. of the 
YatMrthamaijan ' it is written that according to a Puranacarya 
named Narasimha Thakkura, Madhvacarya wrote three_ hundred 
verses on the denouncement of the ashes and the Rudraksas and 
added them to the Uttara Kh." Though the absence of such verses 
subjects the above information to doubts, there is a chapter (263) 
which seems to have been interpolated by some person belonging 
to the 6ri or Madliva sect. In this chapter the Pasandins, including 
especially the Siva-worshippers, have been described and the Maya- 
vada (of ^amkaracarya) has been denounced as Pracchanna Bauddha 
(i.e. Buddhist in disguise). This chapter, however, cannot be dated 
later than 1500 A.l)., because Vijnana Bhiksu (middle of the sixteenth 
century) quotes in his Sdmkhyafravacana-bhdsya (published by 
Vidya Viliisa Press, Benares) those verses from this cliapter which 
contain the above-mentioned denouncemenf (see Appendix). 

Though the Uttara Kh. was open to additions and modifications 
down to a very recent date,® it seems to have attained practically its 
present contents earlier than 1500 A.l). Vaca.spatimisra, Govinda- 
nanda, Ragluuiandana, Gopalabhatta and Vijnana Bhiksu quote 
verses from some of the chapters of thi^ Khanda (see Appendix) ; 
the contents of tlu; ' Uttara Kh.’ as given in Ndradiya P., I, 93, seem 
to tally with those of the'Anand. ed. ; and Jthere is a MS. of the 
Magha-mahatmya * which is* dated 13 n Saka. 


1 MvS. No. 4093, dated 1734 Saka, Dacca Univ. MSS. lib. The author is 
Siitirtha-svaniiii, or Ramananda-tirtha according to R. D. Mitra's Notices of Sanskrit 


MvSS., L. 1017. *■ , i. , 1 j, „ 

* tarhi padnilya-dvitiyottara-khande yad bhasina-rudraksa-ninda tat-khaMiya- 

tii^ata-^lokfinaiii madhvacarya-kftatvatp puranacarya-nara.siijiha-thakkurena likhi- 
taip ........ Yathariha-mafijarl, fol. 5&. _ _ , . - - - 

asininneva khande kalau ^iva-pujayam abhiSpo likhitahl atah purvapara- 
saiplagnatvSid asniih khanije tri^ata-^loka madhvacarya-krta iti narasiiphens 
Ukhit&m,--Yathtti'tha-maiijarl, fol. 676. 

* This i« beat shown by the iratraceablc quoted verse.s and by a coraparisor 
between the printed text of the Uttara Kh. and that preserved in Bengal MSb. 

< MS. No. ()3r, Dacca Univ. MvSS. Ub. It was brought to niy notice b} 
Mr. SulxKlh Chandra Hanorjee, M.A., who is now in ciiargc of the MSS. Inbrary. 
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Appendix 

Verses giioted from the ‘ Pad}m Purina ’ or the ' Padmz ' in 

I 


I. Tiriha-dwHfm^i 

Padma P. 




Tlir 

> line ‘ ylmyaiu 

cf Viatspati™ 

{Xdi Kh.) 




hi yitani^ ete/ 

mEra, 



! 


k not found. 

pp. 'i8““23 » 

43» 4<)- Tlif other 

P- 

a 15 

« 31, 

S1--85. 

verses are 

not 

p. 

■i** 




found. 


P- 

428 


149-150. 

p. 47 

43 . 22 f- 


P- 

45* 


s 40-141 and 





i 4 .i- 

a. HatibhakUtnlisa 



P- 

47H 


iia. 

of Gopllablmtta, 



p. 

5-!9 


101 and 

p, 26 «» 

31, 114-116, 


P' 

.54.5 


loa and 

P. 108 8* 

3*. r«.1- 




s 

04" 105. 

p. 136 (twice) « 

31. 55A-.56. 


P- 

599 

Jt, 


3*. 54-.5.5« 

and 

vxh 

:p. 

154. 158-159 


57-.58. 




IIIWl S65. 



p- 

« 5.1 

31, 

*63. 


Though the above verses quoted by Viiea 8 patimi. 4 rii and tk»palabhat^ 
from the Padma P, are traceable in Adi Kb., chaps, .tr and 43, it is 
highly probable that they drew iqron Uttara Kb., chaps. 243-246, 
in which all the verses of Adi Kh,, chap. 31, and a few of those of 
Adi.Kh., chap. 43, are found. 


t. HaribkaklivUim Padma P, 
of Gopilahhattft, (PMh JfCk.) 
p.22 -I 03,26. 

pi, 38 - 84, 48 and 52-53. 

p. 1x8 <■ oa, II. 

p, 139 «" 89, I3 -i 6« and 

806-23. 

p. 150 «■ 87, ao and 33. 

p. 165 ■» 7 o*8«. 

p. i66 •• 89, 17^-I9«. 

P-357 •• 94. ^*“<156, 

p. 359 -■ 94, 6.7a. 

p. 367 94. 

p, 464 M 4&-5a and 86- 

9a. 

p. 499 am 88, 8. 

p. 529 (twice) 88, 31. — ^The Une 

‘ bhavy&ai bM- 
tftni, etc.' is not 
found. 


pp. t)4. 55 and 76. 

4 ' 5 . 

The other tiaesare 
not found. 

p. 5Sa >« m, 56- 

P- 553 «■ W. *» and 3. 

p. 554 " *4. .37. 

p. 643 (twice) w 84, 40 and 7a. 

? 3. a8, 

. . . 7. *a and 8. 

tyi, 13 and 16. 
p. 673 ». Hd, 45. 

p. 6^ . . cl 4. 

p, 679 m fi, ja. 

p. 684 m m, 15. 

p. 700 »» %, as. 

P* 7*5 “ %. 3a. 

p. 769 (thrice) •> tp, a4-a5fl. 

9a, a6 and 34^35. 
9J, j66~4ia. 
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p. 917 (thrice) = 89, 45-47* 5o-5ia 
and 54-56^*. 

91, 23 and 26. 

p. 918 = 85, 54-55 and 62- 

65. 

The line * avai- 
sakhi bhavec- 
chakhi, etc/ is 
not found. 

pp. 919-920 = 85, 67 and 70. 

86, 13-16. 

85, 66. 

89, 48-49. 

9X, 2i 5-22 and 24- 
25- 


pp. 920-921 = 86, 17 ; (two lines 

' ambarisa, etc/ 
and ' 'c9t pratar 
madnave, etc/ 
are not found). 
89, 52, 44, 59&-60 
and 616-64. 

p. 921 = 91, II and i76-i8a. 

89, 4-12. 

p. 922 ^ 91, 14-16. 

p. 923 = 85, 42-44* 

pp. 931-933 = 94,286-29aand30. 

94* 36&-39^, 72-73, 
886-90^ and 

i8-20fl:. 


Ill 

1. Kilaviveka of Padma P, 

Jimutav§.hana, Kh.) 

p. 51 = 27, 70-71. 

p. 390 * 27, 75. 

2. Apararka's com* 
on Yij.t 

p. 138 »» 20, i64b’-i6$a» 

p, 306 « 31* 3[38^- 

p, 570 8, 66-67<*. 

3* Hifdati of 
Aidniddhabhatta* 
p* 199 * 10, 136. 

There is also refer- 
ence to Padma 
p. (Sr^ti Kh.), 
10, 15-204, in 
which the Par- 
vatiyas and the 
gifts of be4s 
have been men- 
tioned. 

4. Dims^^af0 of 
BalUksena, 

fol. iBb - 10 . i6&-i8a. 

„ Jf34a( » 15, i 4 o 6-I4I«- 

,, 339« 31. H 9 - 

5. Adbkuia$igaira ot 
Balt&ksena, 

p. *0 . . cf. 42. *28^- I 

p, a3 - 42. ' 


p. 50 = 42, 130 

p. 290 = 42, 1294. 

p. 319 (twice) = 37, 134 and 1336. 

p. 320 = 42, 140a. 

p. 332 =: 37, 1314. 

p. 336 == 42, I34«* 

P* 358 == 37, 128-1294. 

p. 409 = 37* 1646. 

p. 412 = 42, 1396. 

p. 426 = 42, 137-13^^* 

p. 443 = 42, 1356-1364. 

p. 446 =C 42, 1406-1414. 

p. 461 = 42, 1426-1434. 

p. 701 == 37, 130. 

6. Smfii-candrikd 
of Devanabhatta, 

I, 45-46 =« 7, 41-46 and 484. 

7. ^ Kftydcdra of 

Sridatta Ijpa- 
dhyaya, 

foL 276-284 « 20, I45"“i57^- 

The line ‘ arahya 
mama gatrani, 
etc.' is not 
found. 

fol. 514-6 « 20, 159-1704. 

„ 574 « 20, 1706-1774. 

,,676 «= I 5 i i 4 o 6 -I 4 I«- 

8 . Krtya-rainikara 
of Can^eivara* 

fol. (?) 


aa 31 , 776 - 80 . 
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9. mdhavScarya's 
com. of the 
ParSiara-smrti, 

Vol. II, part ii— 

pp, 2ip-2 <0 “ 27. 50 and 53. 

10. "Nityacara-pad- 
dhoH of Vidya- 
kara VEjapeyin, 

p! 210 *= io, i(>3-l64a. 


II. Smrii-taittfa of 
Raghunandana. 

Vol. I. p. J.V) “ 20, 145 I57«- 

Thi; lim- ' aruhya 
mania, etc.’ is 
not foiiJHl. 

Jtp. 373-37.1=* 3‘>. rtvi 170a. 
j», 394 •« 3". i7'’/» I7^’- 

Vol. n,p. 3.1>^ in. i3M4a. 


IV 


. Tfrtha-cintamani 
of VacaspatimiSra, 

pp. iS-23 “ 

p. 26 »= 

p. 27 «■ 


Padma /*. 
{(Htara Kh.) 
246, 5 if. 

24<>. 4.1 • 

246, 6t»W»r«. 


. Vamkriyi-kaumudl 
of GovindSnanda, 


p.491 


p.492 


P-494 


. Smrti-laltua of 
Raghunandana, 

Vol. I, p. X4« 


P- 397 
P- 45f» 


25, 

6 ). 

The other nuoted 
verse is not 
found. 

249, IijA-ilrt, 

The fust one of 
the quoted 
verses is not 
found. 

24f>.4.3- 

The first two of 
the tjuotiMl 
verses are not 
found. 


m 243, 29 : and 346. 
19ft 3la. 

The other verses 
are not found. 
a= 132, jsA-.sha (» 

245, hj)' 

a> 122, :0l (m 245. 

The second of the 
quoted lines is 
not founil. 


P- *»7.1 
Vol. II. p. 3^1 

. SdtftkhyapmmcaM 

bkiUya of Vijftrma 
Ilhiksu, 


m, iH. 
34s. 7't 


pp. fj-O 

p- ^.1 


i» Jh l, 

» 3(»i. pdi 7xa and 
74*. 


, ldaHhhaM*pii>ir,0 
of Goiwllalihatfa, 

p. 3 «» w 

p. 101 

p. loK « 

p. ijli (twicT) «• 


p. 215 
p. .11 1 

159 
.l<»f 
430 


!»■ 

P- 

p. 


P' 45* 

p. 4 hs 
p. 5^9 


P 545 

P' SVl 
p. h7l 
p, 7 (f»« 


345. 40 43- 

73. I'S* 

345. 3«P? Jiw. 

344, h>ih jm. 

344, (d*>> <»Ka and 

705 72*1. 

345, f» 9 and ti. 
345. <«1 '^5. 

344. 

3.H. »* a«d 13. 
245.«4'«4- 
349, tio 

345. *>'» and 76-77. 

344. I 6 and 9 10. 

345, t4 and 

17- 

The vefHt^ n3 
A«drE, etf.‘ is not 
found 

345, 3H< . 3f)« and 
306 It, 

343, 36 

73, #'«i9- 

345, m and 93 91. 
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= 38,22. P-835 

The verse ' stu- p. 862 
vanti na pra- 
^ainsanti, etc/ 
is not found. 


= 245. 97-980. 

= 38, 2, 3« and 5- 
21 ^^. 

A few lines dis- 
agree. 
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BODH-GAYA SCULPTURES 


By B. M. Bap.ua 

Now that Dr. Coomaraswamy's illustrated monograph— 

(1935). Ats Asiatic senes No iS Kpubl^, 

there beine hardly more than one copy of it avialable yet m Caloitt^ 

^d it coniins Jl the sugge^ons ofieied by the auttot ^ 

the authorities cited by him — Cunningham, Foucher, Badmoier, 

Kramrisch, and Chanda, for a correct interpretation 

tion of the Tatakas as represented by the sculptures of Bodh Gaya, 

it is just the time when I should reconsider my position 

those very sculptures. This is necessitated by reason of ^e f act 

that Dr. Coomaraswamy’s monograph and my Gaya 

Gava Vol II (iQ34), included in the Fine Arts series of the 

&ch instate, were published almost simultaneo^ 

tribution. The differences that are 

concern the reading of ttie details o^he J ato sc^s and th 
identification of their subjects with ^hich 

known through literature. In other sculptures 

T am raisimz here touches only the iconography ot me smpmr^ 
concerned and not the standard of Buddhist plastic art attained m 

In^dSliiJg^^th these very sculptures I should 
reader of thelact that they belong kiuS ofSe : 

periods of time, 

sandstone and granite. 1 he first or earner ^ g ^ 

by the smaller sandstone railing erected m the 

3£tSf.E^KS,£SS|^^ 

s."'. f ■sa.'rfsSiS'Ar.’S; 

actually preserved in the Victojm “d Altert 

Kensii^n. The is singularly important 

Sto^u;S“a^oS“roniiltrate\ 

Story. 
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After Rajendra Lala Mitra, Cimimigham ai.d Bltwh. stands the 
name of M. I'ondier iis the Indologist and art-critic who essayed to 
correctly identify the snbjt‘ct-niat.ter of some of the Bodh-Gaj^S 
sculptures left unidentified by the previous scholars. And to him 
is due the credit of a correct identification of a .scetu* «>f the Kacchapa- 
Jaiaka (F. 215), and of one of the three scenes r>f tlu- Padakmala- 
manava (F. 432). The rest of the siiggestions put forward by 
M. Foucher are oixjn t(» seriotis criticism, am! as will be shown anon, 
unacceptable. Tlu‘ same remark ho1<is true in the <'ase of Bachhofer 
who identifies the iigure of a vaHa with that of India, disguised as 
a Br§hniana with a bunch of ktd,t grass. Dr. Coomaraswamy and 
Rai Bahadur Ramaijrasad Chanda may iiKiepemU'tif ly claim the 
credit of explaining the action of two intman hands offering food 
and water to a saititly man in the light of a story in the Dhamimpada- 
-Commentary. Tlu* remaining .sculptures are either left unidentified 
or only some doubtful suggestions are r»ffered by 1 )r. Coomaraswamy; 
the result, on the whole, Ix'ing far 1 k*Iow the cX|M*etation. The 
illustrations in his monograph are apfmrently suixub but , in places, 
unreliable due to too much of retouching tlie photographs upon 
which they are based. Now, I shall take up the sculpturea for 
reconsideration, one by one, doijig full justice to tlse lontributions 
made by me and other scholars. 

1. Barua, h'ig. (43(i) : Coomaraswamy. I’l. X. Fhoto 7, Inner 
Face; Rajendra laila Mitra correctly interpreted the figure as a 
representation of Centaur (Indian Dhanu). ISce his Btuttiha (ikyi. 
p. 154. But he failed to call attention tii the representations of 
other Signs of the Ztsliuc along with those of the Nttky$(rasi that were 
in duplicate, nor do I know of any other scholar who noticed 
fiem before the publication of my monognioh. In this respect 
Coomaraswamy 's work marks no advance at. all. 

2. B., Fig. 42 ; C., I'h Ijn, 2, Fhoto 64 : l-'roro Cimmii^^ham 
and Mitra to Kramrlsch and Coomaraswamy, those who have dis- 
cussed the refiresentation of Sfirya have not noticed that here tli» 
chariot is decisively fitted with one wheel and Sfirya hinwlf do» 
not figure in a human form. He is ri:prt»ented symlsdically hy 
a disc placed under an umbrella. The disc* sc*rve» as ' the back 
framing of the chariot while Cunningham bwik it to lie an umbrelk 
{Buddha Gaya, pp. 161-2 ; A.S.I., iKyi 72, p. 97), For the old«it 
known human figuration of Silrya om* must look tiaek to the Barhut 
soldier-like figure (Burua, Barhut, Bk. HI, H. I,XII, Fig. 71 ; 
Cunningham, Siiipa of HharhiU, FI. XXXIII. 1), The Gkrhut 
figure is identified for the first time in my ihirkut," Bk. II, pp. 
68-70, 

3. B., Fig, 54 ; C., FI. Id, 2, Photo 10 : This is the well-known 
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scene of purchase of Jetavana by Anathapin^a with a layer of crores 
which was correctly identified by Cunningham. 

4. B., Fig. 55 ; C., PI. XBVII, i. Photo 3 : This admittedly 
depicts a scene of the introductory episode of the Sakkapanha- 
Suttanta in wliich Sakra’s harper Pancasikha is deputed by Sakra, 
to wait upon the Buddha at the Indra^la (Hwen Thsang’s Indrasaila) 
cave. The scene was convincingly identified by Cunningham. 

5. B., Fig. 73 {«) : C., PI. XLVII, 2, Photo 6 ; It is certain 
that this cannot be taken to represent a sequel to the story of Sonaka 
(F. 529, Fig. 73). Here, as Coomaraswamy correctly describes, 
an ordinary type of rocky cave, vacant inside, approached by 
too richly dr^sed persons with joined hands. In the photograph, 
the inside of the cave shows a shadowy human figure, which is 
entirely, due to the action of rain-water. If it be a ' feeble relief ’, 
as conjectured by Coomaraswamy, there will be no difficulty in 
representing the cave as one in which the Bodhisattva left a shadow 
or tiis figure ^ ‘ to appease ’ the Nagaraja who did not like the idea 
of his leaving him. Even leaving the- shadowy apparition out of 
consideration, one must respectfully consider Coomaraswamy s 
suggestion. For the cave appears to us to be one which was tenanted 
at the time by the .Buddha. According to the Buddhist legend which 
Coomaraswamy seems to have in his view, a ' mountain deva ’ and 
a ‘ deva of the Pure Abode ’ urged the Bodhisattva to leave the 
Pragbodhi hill as it was not ' the place for a Tathagata to perfect 
supreme wisdom The real objection to the proposed connection 
of the bas-relief with the legend of the Pragbodhi hill lies in the 
fact that the legend itself, though recorded by Fa-Hien and Hwen 
Thsang, cannot be traced in any earlier literary tradition, whether 
in Pall or in Sanskrit. Further, according to the Pragbodhi legend, 
there ^ould appear three persons, including the Nagaraja who was 
the centre of interest, and all in a conversational posture, while the 
gait of the two persons clearly indicates that the cave was approached 
by them. One may, perhaps, better interpret the scene as a sequel 
to the story of the fndraiala-guhd in which Sakra is expected to 
have come to the csPe together with the gods of the Heaven of . the 
Thirty-three. The sculptor would be perfectly justified in represent- 
ing Sakra as accompanied by his chariot^ Matali, leaving aside 
other go^. The difference in representation of the cave from that 
in B.. Fig. 55 . C., PI. XLVII. i, may also be explained by the 
Sakkapama legend which relates that with the advent of Sakra 


* La Sculpture de Bodhgayi, p. ‘37. , • -r •• tr 1 

• Beal, BuddMst Records of the Western World, Vol. I, pp- Lxi-bxn; Vol. 
II, pp. 114-115 ; Baraa, GayS and Buddha-Gayd, Vol. I, pp. 158-159- 
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and other gods of the Heaven of the Thirty-thr«\ the IndraiSh 
cave assumed altogether a new aspect : ' AH that wjis uneven 
became even, all that was narrow Ix'canu' spacious, darkness dis- 
appeared, light apiK'ared ’d At all events, I have nothing better 
to suggest at present . S(‘e Fig. i . 

6. B., Fig. 56; C., PI. LI. Photo 9: M. I'oueher jrroposes to 
identify the scene with that of the lunnage renden^d by Snddhodana 
to the Buddha, his son. on the hitter’s \isit to Kapilavftstu,* 
Coomaraswamv admits tlie jiluusihility of the suggeslimi made.* 
But how the .scene ctadd he connected with the ■^tttry of Suddhodaua's 
homage to the Buddha on the hitter's visit to Kapil.ivastu ? Here 
is a tree, under which the Buddha remained seated, A man is 
|)erforming an act of atloration in a kneeling postun under battle- 
ments, while ab<»ve the battlements is to be seen a or 

Garudii flying towards tlie tree with a garland in hands I'he kneeling 
posture of the man agrees more with that of bhapata of tlie Barhut 
sculpture (Barua, Barhut, Bk. Ill, PI. LXI ; Cunninghatn, Stupa of 
Bharhut, PI. XI\’) than with tiiat of Ajiltasatru iCunningham, 
Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XVI). The story of f^udtlh«td;m:i’s homage 
does not explain why the Biuldha should !«• seen seated under a 
tree. My suggestion on the point is : ' The tree shown with the 
vacant seat at its foot is not technically the Bo tree of Buddha 
Sakyamuni with whose life the scene is I'ounected. It is some 
other tree, the spot of which became a definite scene of actiou. If 
it is a .S'tVt.Srt (acacia), the scene is no other than that of homaj^ 
paid by the NSga-king l^lApatra to Buddha * and the tree itself is 
no other than the l(»rdly acacia on the bank of ;i river ; and if it is 
a Nyagrodha (banyan), the scene is no other than th,it <»f supplication 
of Brahma to Buddha . . . , and th«‘ tree is im other than the Neat- 
herd's Banyan (AjapMa-nyagrndha) at th<‘ foot of which the action 
took place' {Gaya and ihiddhtrGayil H, p. 105). The objection 
to the first suggestion is that the kneeling iium is without a snake- 
hood on his head, and the weak point in both the suggestions is 
that iieither of them explains tht; fact of uthtration of the JIuddSia 
by a Suparna. Hut this may lx* regardeil as ineic <'onventional. ef, B., 
Fig. u ; C., II. LX. The battlements may lx* taken to indicate the 
embankment of the river on the hank of which tlie irw stood. 

7 ; XXXVII, Ix'ft side: Unfortunately 1 could not 

examine this interesting bas-relief iM’fore the pid»iication of my 

‘ Dighayu/idya, 11, it’na khif pumt t »il>ir aS ii giM vi^iinui tUM/i 

* '‘atfihddhd saiUt umddM ^antxihiidt, $indUti/iiirii gnhsivxitft itiiUirudhdyi, 
S,»ko uaapSdi yathii Uitfi dmoin^ dtrdniihhiiivH,i , 

* M<-m(nm mncermiHt VAsir Omntalr, HI, leiH. p. to 

Lu muiptun-, p. • Stdla Ktiuortwt li. Ix li.m Seuiplurr. 
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monocraph. Here, as Coomaraswamy accurately describes, is a 
tree enclosed by a wall and approached by three 
ioined hands. He notices some resemblance between it and 
knchl scene of the Buddha’s visit to Kapilavastu." I am mclined to 
think that here is nothing but a scene of the worship of a sacred 
tree which may be rendered explicable by the Birth-story called 

307). ^ .ocording toM Foucher, 

deuicts a scene of the First Meditation of the Bodhisattva under 
Tumhu tree during the Plough festival of the Sakyas {Memoires, 

V lo) . But where is the Jamhu or rose-apple tr^ to justify Foucher s 
identificvation ? The plants that appear in the bas-relief are not 
trees at all There is nothing as yet to alter or modify my interpre- 
Sn of the some as one of the story of the Bud,aa md a P on^man 

ns contained in the Sutta-mpata Commentary (pp. 511-512). 
as ^<>^inea m ^ ^ pp^XXXVII, Right side : I cannot see eye 

to eye with Foucher who sees in it a scene of the story of the 

[Mmoircs, p. lo). Goiirg by to tos 

io interpret the main action as the 
tusks of the elephant to the royal palace of the 
roomaraswamy’s objections are sufficient to falsify the tru^ in the 
me queen who is the cause of the whole toina « 
Altogether absent from the scene of artion.’ A man 
thrme and tire king with his two hands half “ w 

tusk of an elephant that the man in front ot tlie King carnes 
on his shoulder ^he object ^ a plough the yok^ an^^ he 

story illustrated, as I still maintain, is no other than that ot the 

fh- C'’P1.®^ ASe?f‘l‘'^l. XLVm. r, Photo 
2- Here agdn. cLmar^swamy himself inclines to d^e^t a scene 
If thfriiSaiita 1 ataka. In this bas-relief he sees an elephant who 
of the Y^^ddanta j stands before the elephant with an object 

IS a tusker and ^ ^an ® trained eye of Coomaraswamy 

which IS at once flat and curved, ihe tra n y - 

ought not to have harp VitUng>m'’s 

"t^hi'^b^rSto a“Zl of lik the son of 


» La Sculpture, p. 40. . _ , 

* Gavli (Did Buddha-Gaya, \ol- P* 

3 iJ Sculpture, pp. 27-^8- 

* (rViVrt and Buddhu-Gavu, Vd. II, P- mo- 
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11. B., Fig. 66((|) : C.. PI. LHI, 3, Photo 5 : M. Foucher 
correctly identifies the scene with an epis<Kk t>f the Padakmala- 
tmmva-Jdiaka (h'. 432), namely, that of the capture of the way- 
farer by a horse-faced Yak^ini} But what alK»ut the two other 
scenes that represt'iit secjnels to the same episcxlc } 

12. B., Fig. b6(/>); C., PI. XH. Photo 9; Here the same 
aivamukM yaksim, now dressed, appears ' on a pavilion where idfcie 
is engaged' in playing a square-board game with the man who is 
now under her control ’ {ftnyS and Buddha -Craya , 11, pp, no, 125), 
Coomaraswamy does not conneirt this with the preceding scene {La 
Sculpture, p. 32). But is it not detinite that the scene is one of the 
horse-faced Yaksint li\dng ' on giaid terms' with the man captured 
by her ? 

13. B.. Fig. ; C.. PI. XXXIII. North Face : All that 
Coomaraswamy says conceniing this bus relief is that here are to 
be seen a couple ainhan infant (La Sculpture, p. 51). He fails to 
notice that the same Imrse-faced yakxinl characteristically stands 
with her face tunwid away from (not turned towards, as I suggested 
^ore) the man who is frying to pacify her, while a little boy play- 
fully stands holding her left kig. Thus it is not tmly in the sculpture 
of Pifaliputra but also here that the thrt‘e pha!H*s of the Birth-story 
are represented,™ at Bodh-Gaya. by three separate reliefs. 

* 4 ’ ’ 7 ”* .b Photo 41 ; Convincingly 

Wentified by M. Voucher with the 8t<»ry of the Kacchapa-J&taka 
(F. 215). See Memoires, p. ii. Regarding thb bas relwf I may 
reproduce the words that occur in the correction slip added 
to p, 112 of my Gayd and Buddha-GayM, II ; * Tlic stniipture as 
reproduc^ in La Sculpture de BodhsayM (Ars Aaiatica) par M. 

fi' Coomaraswamy, PI. BVIiI, j, cointH'te us to accept 
^ identification of the subject of this particular oas relief with the 
Kacchapa~jStaka {h. 21^), This bas-relief represents in its upper 
hmf a s<^e of the flight of a tortoist* with the liel|i of two birds, 
wth a stick held m tlieir beaks, the tortoise remaining suspoided 
ircTO It by Its mouth. The tortoise appears to have ixeen sltown 
m.mree different positions ; (i) at the iipiier left conurr, Just comtag 
OTt (My, out of Its watery abo^), (2) in the mid^e of ^e um>er 
h^, just suspended from the stick by its mouto ; and (3) a little 
wlow the* second |x>8ition and almost overlapping it, in a state of 

AfTi mouth. A man stamling to the 

'''H^bing tile affair, while in tiie lower half 
face to face, in an attitude eJtpre«ive 
ot a coniit*ctiou with the conduct and fate of the tortotee * 


Mem&ires, pp. to loll. 
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15. B.. Fig. 59 : C., PI. XPVIII, 3, Photo 6 : I cannot think 
with M. Foucher that this scene has any connection with a story of 
the miracle of walking on the water. I do not think that the Vinaya 
story of the Jatila-leader of Uruvela going in a boat with many of 
his followers to’ take the Buddha to a safe place during inundation 
of the place can explain why there should be three inen in the boat, 
one amazingly standing near the helm with a lotus in his hand, the 
second propelling the boat, and the third prostrate at the prow. 
Coomaraswamy says that there is nothing to indicate the presence 
of the Buddha in the boat. I have suggested the SUdnisamsa- 
Jdtaka (F. 190) as the Birth-story which can satisfactorily explain 
the scene. 

16. ‘ B., Fig. 60 ; C., Pi. XPVIII, 2, Photo 27 : Coomaraswamy 
doubtfully connects the scene with the story of the Mdtiposika- 
JSiaka (F. 455), while I have proposed to identify it with the Kdsdya- 
Jdtaka (F. 221) . The scene cannot be connected with the Mdtiposika- 
Jdtaka for the simple reason that the posture of the man by the 
roadside with a bamboo-pole like object held in his two hands is 
certainly not that of one who has lost one’s way, and the attitude of 
the elephant is not one of helping the man out of such a difficulty. 

17: B., Fig. 63 ; C.; PI. TV, Photo 21 : Coomaraswamy has 

simply beaten about the bush in interpreting the scene^whi^ is 
undoubtedly based upon a story like that of the Sujdta-Jdtaka 


' ' 18. B.. Fig. 73 ; C., XLVII, 4. Photo 8 : This is left unidentified 
by Coomaraswamy. I have connected it with the Sonaka-Jataka 
(F. 429) which admirably fits in with the details of the scene. (Cf. 
B^m^Barhut, Bk. Ill, Pl. XCIII. 141)- .1 have nothing else to 

correct in my description than that there is no kamandalu shown 

near the slabs of stone. , . 

IQ. B. Fig. 69 ; C., p. 28 : Accordmg to Coomaraswamy, this 

bas-relief apparently represents the Kinnafa-Jdtaka. He sees in 
it the Kinnara and his two female companions, but, as noticed 
correctly by Cunningham, all the three persons are females. I, 
therefore adhere to my suggestion that the scene is based upon a 
story like tbat of the Kifti^cinda-J dtaka (F. 511) after makmg only 
this sHght alteration that the tree in it is not a palm-tree but s^e 
other tree which shows some flowers in it. According to the Blu- 
stery, the body of the ill-fated sinner, when ablaze at dawn, looked 

like C., PI. XXXIII, North Face, Tower Panel : 

It is not enough to interpret this with Coomaraswamy a bas- 
relief sianifying a love-scene {La Sculpture, pp. SO-$i). Here is a 
man in^eSddle who holds the woman on his left m his embrace 
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and pushes the woman on his right by her nwk, the <ietails that are 
well accountt.d for by the Asitablm-Jataka (!*'. 234). 

21. B., Fig. 64 ; C., PI. XXXIII, West Face, Middle Panel: 
Coomaraswamy interprets also this as a has relief signifying a love- 
scene (La Sadpture, pp. 50-51)- .The whole drama is shown as 
enacted by a man and a woman in l«n*e, the man with the harp 
appearing to be a minstrel. ‘ Their action ' as I maintain ‘ may 
be easily explained bv such a Birth-story as the Sm^andi-jSialm 
(F. 360) ’. 

22. B., Fig. 65 : C., PL XXXI. 45. Inner P'ace : The npwr 
part of the bas-relief is seriously damaged, no doubt. But ^ 
does not prevent us from clearly reading tlu“ details of the wae. 
A man is entreating a woman who is st:ated on a iM’dstead, while a 
second woman stands by it. The action is well explained by the 
Atthana-JStaka (F. 425). But Ctwmaraswamy lea%'es it unidentified. 

23. B., Fig. 67 : C., PI. XXX\T, Inner Face. Phrjto 92: 
This, too, is left unidentified by Coomaraswamy %vhti lijus, however, 
correctiy noticed a large jar of watiT which is not probably a kammh 
dalu [La Sculpture, p. 31). Here a tigi‘r has c<mie out of the 

and confronts an ascetic who sits in front of a p<irmi.itild, the hermit’s 
cottage. There is little doubt that the simy presupjKmnl Ijy the 
scene is an episode of the Tittira- J Staku (IC 4.i«L 

24. B., Fig. 68 : C., PI. I/III, 4, Photo 2 : Coomaraswamy has 
very little to say regarding this baus-relief which he has left unidentified 
(jLa Sctdpture, p. 31). A quadrujxHl teacher on a rocky pulpit 
suffices to serve as a heading of the remarkable sci*ne which is well 
explained by the Hohaniami^a-JMaka (F. 501). 

25. B.j Fig. 71 ; C., PL IJII, i : CcMHuaraswa my- summarily 
dismisses this a.s a love-.sccne of vaslrti-haram [La Sadpture, p. 5o|. 
He regrettably fails to understand the actijm wliit h is vividly stagea. 
A woman is in the grip of a man. while a gwl remains |>oisefl in 
the air as a saviour of the woman in her desjasrate stru|^le f<ir escape. 
Does not the Smnbida-Jataka (F. 519) explain this drsimatic action ? 

26. B., I'ig. 72 ; C.. PL XXVI, West Face : Thew are the two 

P anels on the same fact? of a pillar that contain twi» lovc-scenai. 

‘rue. But Coomaraswamy was I'Ximietl t<» say something more 
than this (La Sculpture, p, 50), As I have suggested, the inter- 
connection of the two scenes is evident from the interplay of the 
same two dramatis pemmec, and Ixjth the scem's are clearly accounted 
for by the Alambusa- Jaiuka (F. 52 {). 

27. B., Fig. 74: C.. PL XXXHI. West Fatv. Photo 64: 
There is a sharp difference of of>iniou lad wis n Coomaraswamy and 
myself concerning the interjjretation and identification of this 1 m«- 
rehef, Coomaraswamy sees in it, in the tip|ier part, a group of 
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oveilooking gods, snd in lower P^. ^ “J i„din« 

Joined hands and with ‘'^e UgS S'ie Vessantara 

'accordingly to inte^ret the with their 

story of the arrival of. Prince fhAm fit Vankagiri {Let Sculp-- 

two children at the he^tage ° ^ e is based upon the 

p. 29). He imght even say that the scene 

same Vessantara story gm^ J ^ the hearty 

parents to a Brahmm ;^ho sta^s onjbe ng^ 

approval of the go^s. Sudhahhojana-Jataka (F. 535^ taking 

the scene in the ioJ Indiai Graces to.the 

it to represent (I tiie cornmg^^^^ claiming with joined 

rSrto^: o?r?or^4^r ^-ming (Cayd 

And Buddha-Gayd, PP' “tfSthe persons on the left side show 
The point m my favour is tuat xn p |.-.^Vtai;i4ike head-dress 

the sameVbtre of aatatatnrn and ^ _ 

r Pi” wLli ia represJrted with a similar head- 

"Hhe point against Cocmaras,^^ ttot 

does not relate ^^t tte p^OTte tog J BtaLin by Prince 
to the Brahmin. They r^eje ma moreover no 

Vessantara in the absence of ^sw _ ^ ^^ring water from 
indication of givmg away the ' Y- y V Coomaraswamy s 

thhinkara, as the entertained if I. 

suggestion may, Perhaps. ^ ^ ^ solemnization by Madn 

may take it to mean that t^e scene js i^^nd with the approval 

of the meritorious act on the part .ot ner nusu 

of the gods. „e . r t) 20 • This is the remarkable scene of 

28. B*, Fig. 75 > P' man by two human hands 

oBeiing of food and water „,ain action of ^ 

projected from a tree. * ^ j I *.i,g Treasurer, the Herrmte, 

scene may be explained iJdena-vatthti; Dhamtnapada- 

and the Tree-spirrt as tu^ independently 

Commentary (Vol. I, PP- ’1028 p. 393) Ramapr^ad 

made by Cooniaraswamy ^9„7^,Sia No 30, p. 6). But 

OiandaV^^” - t such a^g^tion. 

we would be more crrtical P^^/ J to the Barhut sculpture 

For jud^ng the ^P'\^^,\"^"^“expiLator>' label : Jabtl Na^ode 
illustratW a similar sto^ with c ‘J^ , “ 

St^a -^^todM (banyan, o^the tldena 
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ep.ode. *,r 

cotrespondnig ^ j^jU ^ith scmM*. sort of a basket 

man or a woman, g< g whicli is well cr[)lamed by the 

to collect roots and fmte tZ- or trc4 on 

“& my Itennlions in (hi Il.,rl,„t. Bk. Ill, p. 4. 
Nadoda-pavat^ la ; C , I’l. XI-VIl. . 1 . Bh«t<> a? : Coomaraswimy 

has a tho W.£ -"f 

i^.asSrS a” n "5'L?^-Hko o!.i«..s on a pillar is to bt 
S™? ' «*<r?»Ivc<.pliale' (polyci-plmlons ,Vd«.i) >n«U-r an umbrella 

Sd I nSnm ilso his obiryation that th.; Uvo wator-jUKS, oach 

ana , form' met with in ammitum with 

Sf S;T:^^Lnred"on“o 'S« “Vataliplnra ,;.a .Sr„,«„„, 

p. 32)/kanV such jugs with spouts mor<‘ ‘j"*' 

Llected from Rdjgir and are novv u ^ 

Blit I cannot m fat with Imt ai» to Ha> tlwt tin iimimjia over 

tiie Nam hidkates his royal dignity. The orally 

not hoLured with a chatra. Over tlu; other box hke 
placed three umbrellas, although there is m; 

koeordin£ to artistic convention ttstnhhsliea ^h at oarntit 

and Bodh-GayS, a shrine connected witli the life of ^ luldlw, 
whether a Bo-tree or a Shlpa, is honourtsl with an umbrella. I do 
still think that the bas-relief illustrates a story of my.stenous growth 

of Bo-trees, may be, in a iVJ^' 0 £(v«««. 4i.. ««.r«4r4.«to 

30. C., PI. XbVni. 4. Pi»>to 7: ihis evidently Ttine^nts 

a scene of worship of a sacred Trte (rukkhMdtvit) by a her<l of 

phants {La Sculpture, p. 42)- trt« niay U 

in a woodland or some tree assiKuatwl with the life of a Biuiaiia. 

If it is a Bo-trec. one might say with Coomaraswamy 

scene of worship of the Buddha hy a herd of eh'pluuUs {U. Barm, 

Barhut, Bk. III. PI. XX, ib if»{a)). But there is particularly nothing 

in the scene to connect it with tlie story of ilie Panleyvaka elephant. 


See Ks* if 

■u B., Pig. 20; C., PI. XXXIX. Plndo «»i ; None i««d be 

iubifant over ftaehhofer’s iiiterpmtaiion of the stumling hgure m 
Indra, disguised as the Brahinhi Sfinti and offering a bunch ot 
grass to the Bodhisattva {Eirte Pfeiler Lifiur ttus litidhuayS, Juiirbucn 
der a.siatischen. Ktmst, II, 1925). The suggestion is based uixm a 
Chinese tniiisliition of the MahShhini^kruftmiM-sfilrtt , a work wnlCa 
is much later than the Bodh-Gayil sculiiture. As Cmmmniswamy 
observes, tin* Ik>dh-Gaya figure is far other than that of a Brahnii^ 
the head dress is conventionally that of a yaksu. the U'gend rehw 
upon by Bacbhofer d<K!S not account for the (jimdrui»ed which i# 
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evidently a vehicle ; and the attitude of the figure is not one of 
offering anything to any person. The only point which remains in 
favour of the identification proposed by Bachhofer is the bunch of 
ku^a grass. Coomaraswamy accepts it only in the absence of any- 
thing better [La Sculpture, p. 35). Whosoever has examined the 
figure in situ, as I have done, must agree with me that it is nothing 
but a ‘ bunch of water-lilies ’ which is held up in the hand of the 
figure. For a bunch of full-blown water-lilies held in the right 
hand of a goddess, see my Barhut, Bk. Ill, Pis. VII-VIII. So I 
again maintain that the Bodh-Gaya figure stands for a demigod with 
a ram-like quadruped as his vehicle. 

Thus this review of all the contributions on the Bodh-Gaya 
$culptures, made by me or by others, may serve to show that the 
last word has not been said on the subject yet. The study, though 
progressive, has not reached any finality. Another vigorous 
attempt should be made to place the study of the subject on a 
surer footing. 
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THE DATE OF VANGASENA 

Mr P. K. Code’s note on the date of VangaseM (LC., Ill, 

T> has the merit of showing from a still unpublished text that 
the &ciau was known to H6inMri, who has <1™;^ 

him in his commentarv on the A^angahrdayii ot \ agbhata II, a 
Sd lhafwi nnknow;, to me at the time of wntmg my paper, 

' Vaidyaka literature of Bengal in the ^it 

IT r TTI T) 1‘h'?) Mr. Code’s suggestion is that the lower Imnt 

if V^A^na's tote is the leth century A.D., and not the 13 th 
Is I supposed while seeking to establish that he not » 
writen The suggestion is happy, but we must not be doginate on 
thp noint since the date of Vahgasena depends, to some extent, on 
the date of Cadddhara, who, if not identical with the poet Gadadhara 
whose verses occur in the Saduktikarndmrta, appears to date from 
the thirteenth century. Vahgasena was not, 
however actually the son of Cadddhara, as I wrote through mistake, 
hilt it was at the house of the latter that he was born, as he hmself 
Mllrr— the dose of Ms 

we m..t a^ee, no 

proof tot his valuaV work took about 75 71,“® 

Deccan from Bengal. Nor, again, the nature of IMmdn ^uotM 

from the Vanmsem (Vangasene tu, or Vangasem) is such as is, y 
hS hdSe of a long time intervening between the two. For 
anv&ing we know, this simple procedure is followed even 

mSS to to vlng^sena. and its ante mi^t 

Ust be reckoned as only a tentative hypothesis. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


1 For this piece of infomiation, I am 
%Sarasvati. 


indebted to MM. Kavirdja Gananath Sen 
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VATSABHATTI’S prasasti 

III volume in, No. n of the Indian CuUfm', Mr, Ihusaratha 
Sanna raises the question as to who was the kin^ at the tiiiu* of the 
M (indin^nyc of /lit’ Silk 11 <■(/;■( v.s an<i he has answen-d it by 

assumiufi; that it was a Huiia king ;uul. Itecause he belonKi'd to the 
hated Mhrcfins, the king’s name was not mentioned in the inserijition. 
lie has rightly asstuneil that ' within the thirty six years, i.i*. by 
5_'(j M.lv such a stately aiul niassiv*- tenqili- eotihl not have fallen 
into disrepair by it.self ’ and so i‘<nuind<'S that the Huns must have 
destroyed om- part of tin* teinj'le. b'or this eonelnsion he tries to 
fnul textual continnation in the ver.se ; 

hahunii siinialllt-nd /alli'iianyai'n a f^thihiraih 

vviisiiyaltiiktidi'sii' sva hfiiwanasya iata'dhund 

and translates it thus : ' mtuh time has fhtssed. a part of (he 

Iniildinff nas destyayed hy other kilims Hr lightly takes the predicate 
to be in the passive voice (»f the sr of the .ph i'onjugation. He is 
also right when he says that the root dins not belong to the (jth 
conjugation and that the predicate c.tnnof be taken as the Hhat'a- 
vacya tyix*, Ix.*caus<‘ then ekadesah shouh! have l«*en ekadeiena. The 
grammatical points raised are correct, l»ut that dm-s not iliscredit 
Mr. Dlskalkar’s translation or justify this translatimi. Inir, the 
prwlicate hen* is an instance of Karmakartari prayoffa , and as such 
the translation given by Mr. 1 Hskalkar is corna-t . lie further a.s.snmes 
that Mr. Hiskalkar’s tran.slation is wrong for 'his interpretation 
connects saniattlena, an adjective in tlu' singular mnnlMT, with 
parthimik, a noun in the plural munlH-r ’. We fail to j«-neive this 
connection, for his interpretation dm‘s not necessitate .such connec- 
tion. If the writer had that itlea, his translation would have Invu 
‘and under nmnv other past kings’. SamatUena gtws only with 
kalcHci and with none cLm*. and, so far as I know, no writer has 
ever taken it differently. In the intirpretation advanced by 
Mr. Dmkalkar, following the views of older editois of the inw:riptiou, 
there is, so far as we could .sx-e, no grammatical lap-ses. 

The yerb vyasuyate denotes the idea of cleeav and not destruction, 
and the first half of the versi* lays down the eanse.s which brought 
about the decay. Time, tlie gieat destroyet, was the chief agent of 
destriKiion, and so this is mentutiu-d first. The kings figure ns a 
cause only in so bu as they did not ti \ to i lus k the pioeess of decay. 
They wen- iiidiltVicnt : and nafitiallv so, iMcanse they were other 
kinds, kings nho be longed to a family diil'eieiit fiom the one which 
built the teniph* (Higinal!y, In otliei nonis. the passage <»f time 
priniaii!\ and the indilleieia i' nl kiiij’s ve oiid.uiH were responsible 
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for the disrepair that the temple fell into. The former of these was 
an active agent and the latter, a passive agent. And both Mlena 
and parthivaih are hetau Irtiyas. 

Mr. Sarma is certainly right when he assumes that the interval 
of time, namely thirty-nine years which, as all interpreters of this 
inscription have held, intervene between the original construction 
and the subsequent repair is very short even for the hand of time to 
introduce decay in such a stately and massive temple. This 
necessitated his search for another cause of destruction and his 
fathering it on the other kings. If other kings were the active agents 
of destruction, why should mention be made of time ? And 
Vatsabhatti would have done well not to have mentioned time, for 
ill the absence of this reference it would certainly have been a standing 
obloquy to the kings if they indeed ravaged and destroyed the 
temph'. The present writer also has felt the difificul-iy. and he tried 
to overcome it not by vague assumptions but a natural reading of the 
text. 

samskarUamidum hhuycih _ 

vatsarasatesu paucasu vim.satyadikesu navasu cabdesu 
yatesu. 

This text clearly states that the tcmiple was rentivated after five 
hundred and twenty-nine years hud elapsed, not, as others have taken, 
in the Mnlava C'ra, but, as I hold, after the construction of the temple. 
In other words I h ive assigned the renovation of the temple to 
493-f5?qor 1022 Mlv., i.e,--iu 960 A.D. vSo far as this interpretation 
is contterned we need only say that the text, as it stands, does not 
warrant any other interpretation ; (.see the writer’s paper on Vatsa- 
bhatti’s Prasasli contribute<l to the Dr. vS. K. A. Commemoration 
Voluim, pages 69 -73). 

K. Rama PisharoTi. 


A NOTE ON THE TRAVESTY OF AN ANCIENT 
INDIAN MYTH IN A MODERN HINDU 
CEREMONY 

The Taittiriya Brdhmana narrates a myth about the enmity of 
the Titans or the asuras and the gods or the devatds and goes on 
to state that the asuras, being conscious of the fact that they were 
de.scen<led from the same progenitor— Pm; the Dord of the 
Univer.se — from whom the devatds were descended, became puffed 
up with pride so much so tluit they began to think no end of them- 
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selves and of attacking tlu- goik' in their own domain -the heavens— 
and conquering them there. With this objet't in view, they began 
to construct a very higli tower whereby to asctnul to heaven. At 
this, the dcvalds Ijecame very much frightmied and began to concert 
plans whereby they would i>e able to thwart the dsuras in their 
nefarious design. As the result of their tieliberations, Indra, the 
bord of heaven, assumed tlie guise of a brahman and, taking in his 
hand a brick to which was tieil an invisible miie of lightning, came 
down to the Titans, and addressing them, said : 'O my friends 1 
I have brought viui a clijirnn'd brick. If yon build ^om■ towt'rs on it, 
the editicc will stand linn as a ro<'k, and yon will be able all the 
more easily to ('limb by means of if to heaven.’ Hearing this, the 
asuras very gladly accepted the Iirick ami, quite nnsns|H‘ctingly, 
built their t<Aver on the snppn.sed t-hauiied fotimlafion. When the 
edifice was nearing eoin])!etion, ami the Titans wiue climliing tipouit, 
Indra pulled the invisible rope of lightning whieli was tit'd on to 
the foundation Inick, whereupon tlie mig.hty tovv«T tojipled down 
from its basement ; ami with it the Titans were hntierl down to the 
earth and dasht'd to pieci's which were immediately met atnorphosed 
to spiders (tlnia-Ndva). But two of tlu- dsums. who harl .somehow 
or other contrived to reach heaven, were imdatnotjtliosed by tlu‘god.s 
into the two stars ('aitia nuijur and Cams minar. 

The reminiscence of this great enmity iH-twi-en the asuras and 
tlie dcvatds and of the bhiody Irattle Ixdween them i.s .still vivid in 
the memory of the latter-day Hindus tlie (lest.-emhuit.s of the 
ancient Indo-Aryans. The nin(lu.s of Niirth Bihar, especially of 
the districts of Mnzaffarpur ami Harbhauga, even at the present 
day perform a religious certauony wherein the afoiedescribc'd ancient 
Indian myth about the battle of tlie dmttds and the asums is 
travestied, Tiiis ceri-mony is known ms ' Vim Mania^r of Nrudy- 
Exemutfed Tanks and Wdls ' ; and the mimic battle, that is enacted 
during its perfonnauce, may Ih* <!escribed as folhnv.s ' ■ 

At the eonseeratioii of every newly excavatefi tank or well, 
some ceremonies similar to those performed at tin* marriage of a 
grove of mango-trees are observed. But one jkh uliarly int<‘re8ting 
feature of the marriage-ceremony of a newly «‘xcavaled tank or well 
is whut is known as ‘ The Vii^ht oj'tlm Milk dr inker small quantity 

of the milk of every available kiml of Is'.tst is procuied and mixetl 
together. A Ihalimau is then ‘adeeti'd and made to <}rink this 
mixture. He does Sf» for a pecjtniary leimmeiation which, smne- 


^ //if‘ (Hi’uiiirr nf MuMlfvifmr IH I., S. S. I i* S, Ciilcittti. 

Bengal Hottk V,n*v i';. A! .n fltr yaiiir itiilltof's 

Cguik^r 0j Dtifiihiiniiii. (CiIrnlUii'ilitiMii ul 1^* 
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times, amounts to four hundred rupees and is called the ‘ Dudh- 
pion ’ or ‘ Milk-drinker He represents the astir as or Titans— the 
enemies of the gods or devatds. As the gods are supposed to have 
come at the consecration of the tank or well, the asuras or the Titans 
are also sui>posed to have come there for the purpose of attacking 
their enemies— the devaias. An imaginary battle is supposed to 
ensue between the two hostile forces. This is travestied by me 
fact that, as soon as the ‘ Dndh-pion ’ has drunk the mixture of milk, 
he flies to a distance of one mile, whereupon the peoffle (representing 
the gods) chase and pelt him with clods of earth, rhis mimic 
battle is supposed to result in the utter discomfiture of the Dudh- 

pion ’ who represents the asuras. _ . , r ^ r 4.1, 

As the asuras devour every kind of animal, the fact oi the 
Brahman’s drinking a mixture of the milk of every available kind 01 
beast, lends some colour of plausibility to the belief that he represents 

^rhen again, a memorial of the mimic battle is set up in the centre 
of the tank in the shape of the Jdt or wooden pole surmounted wi^ 
an iron trident which symbolizes the three-pronged iron spear with 
which the great god Mahadeva slew the asuras. _ ,, 

It has been stated above that, in the ancient Indian as 

given in the Taittiriya Brahman, the slain asuras are said to have 
been metamorphosed into spiders. So it will not be (mt of place 
to mention here an analogous ancient Greek myth 
of the spider. It is said that a Greek girl named Arachne became so 
proud o? her skill in spinning and embroidery that she jeered at the 
goddess Minerva who was - almost her equal in those 
In revenge for this, the goddess metamorphosed Arachne into a 

spider for ever. 


DR. GANGULY ON THE GURJARAS AND 
GURJARATRA 

Mta Bhiamar tihosh mnrtbutrf 
Culture, Vol. I, pp. criticizing Dr. D. C. Ganguly s view that 

2. GunSatla‘com^K'’'ncSrtS’ whole of the states of 

3. GJiafewta"''ta the Baroda plate o£_ Karkaraja 
^ means ' master of the lord of Guljaiesvara . 
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Dr. Gangiily replied to it in the Indian Hisiorical Qmrterly, 
Vol. XI, pp. 167!., and referred Miss Ghosh to his ‘ thorough dis- 
cussion ’ of the subject in his articles ‘ Origin of the Pratih&ras ’ and 
‘ History of the Gurjara country published in \'o1. X of the same 
journal. 

We have gone carefully through the.se artiele.s, and find that 
the criticism by Miss Ghosh is fully justified. 

I. Miss Ghosh is right in holding that Gurjara is not the 
name of a country. As pointed out by her the word ' Gurjara * 
in the passage ‘ Saindhma-KaccheUa-CSvoiaka-Mattrya-GtirjarMi- 
rajye cited by Dr. (ianguly in support of his view, cannot mean 
the Gurjara country, inasmuch as it is preceded not bv the name.s of 
countries but well-known clams like the CAvotakas and the xMauryas. 
Dr. Ganguly's rejoinder that following her line of argument ' it can 
be safely taken that the word Gurjara, referred to in the Aihole 
inscription of Pulikesin 11, along with Ldta and IVIfdava. denotes a 
country ' cannot Iw called very effective. It mer«‘ly show.s that 
pr. Ganguly is either not aware of or has (»verlooked the rule of 
Sanskrit grammar termed Vrddhi which, while turning the inhabitants 
of Sindhu into Saindhavas , lets those of Data and ^lalava continue 
as DStas and Maiavas. His argument tluit (tUfjatt'ivara jdiould 
mean ‘ lord of the Gurjara country lx‘cmise ’ the words Uvara 
nStha, pati, etc. were needed as suffixes of the names of countries' 
and not of tribes or families’ is again as inconctu.Hive. It can be 
^sily countered by cpioting well-known examples like daitygivara 
Raghun&ha, Yadupaii, MleccMdhipati, Hhoitmija, etc. where them 
IS not the slightest mention, or even sngge.stton, of any country. 

2. Dt. Ganguly’s definition of (iurjaratn’i, .is the country 
cr^pnsiiig the iwtern part of the JfMihpur state, ami nearly the 
whole of ti«s Jaipur and Alwar states, is Ixjth t<sj wide and too 
n^ow. It IS the latter, Ix'cause it excludes t!»e stmth-westera 
l^rtion of the Jodhpur state and a part of modern Gujerat, It is 

>5, jF^haps by way of comixnsiition) 

mtmn terntones m the east which ditl not actually iM-long to it 

SL! f • f <‘”1 Fftipn. .c»f the Jmlhpur state should be 

Hfetm TwtiJwf"* "f Gurjaratoi is obvious from 

Hieun 1 sang s statement that Khilindl, at presinit a town in that 

•'“■.‘•“I,*';' "f .,r tlK (;urjnx. 

c un try , and the case for the mclusum of the major fiart of snwlem 

* Dr. Ganguly's utten.pt to identify Kii eln* b with tiw Kar. m«tio*J^ 
m the passage * ,4 H„««wfui, 

because t^etyinology of the w..rd as well as its (HeaDon between the tenaa 
an. #0f, go<;.s to .show that the Kaceliellaa Indoi^jed toCutvh and not Hhi«m»il. 
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ailierat is equally strong because it bore the name Gurjaratra' 

in the twelfth century, and as 

are known which should have supplied this 

it most probably did so also in the thr^ or ^ 

it. Theureasons for the inclusion of the whole of the J 
Alwar states are, on the other hand, extremely weak The mere 
fact that Maglona a village just on the western fringe of the Jaipur 

fcrfid2raWwted1‘y?he Cjabis iu the f 

£oj::^’‘:iatTrre’fo ‘fV‘'¥ir"S±* SfaS^t 

taken t!.at Ourjata in «*, ^pl 

village who were owners o •ii„a.p, rtf which they were inhabitants 
of the Gurjara country, as the village of which mey were iim 

Wd part of it ; is extremely vague and h^Yjore ?s f ^iUa^ Tu 
Gurjimtrf be^c^i? o?heS| 

this faiacy 

used iu the same context. Th y ^ ^ identify the 

refer to two different P«som. Xu faett d we ao^^^ 

latter with or ‘The prince of the Gurjjaras 

Gurjjaras , as translated by Flee _ P ^ feudatory 

as suggested by Miss Ghwh, Gurjareivam, and who could 

chief who could ,1 ^rfeat the rulers of Vanga and 

iS tried “ 

tchSif “p“p*' »“ a*' 

etethe™ PASHAHATHk SHkEMa. __ 


' huiiaii Culture, Vol. I, p- 5i- 
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ON A RAIN-COMPELLING RITE FROM NORTH 

BIHAR 

In my paper entitled: ‘ 77ie /'Vo, if in Xnrih Indian Rain- 
Compelling Rika which has Ix^en pnhlislu-d in 77/c Journal of Ike 
Bihar and Orissa Research Society, V(»l. XI\'. pages to 431 , I 
have shewn that the frog plays an inipnriant part in the rain- 
compelling rites jx'rfornied hy many races of {XMipIe livitig in various 
parts of the world. vSir J. (1. I'razer accounts for this by ftnmulating 
the theory that the.se jjeoples beli<-ve the frogs to be the cust<Kiians 
of rain. But, differing from the opinion of the .said learned authority. 
I have shewn that this theory i.s mtt applicable to the rain -com- 
pelling rites performed by the Hindus of Nortluan Imiia. ThCvSe 
Hindus believe Indra to h<- the rain-god ami that the frog.s are his 
myrmidons. If the apja-arance of the frogs during the rains is 
travestied by throwing jugs of water containing frogs int*> neighbours ‘ 
courtyards, the rain-go<l Indra is jdeased and .s*-nds down copious 
rain, or, if the frog is tortured, the said rain god feels pity for his 
favourite myrmidon'.s sufferings and so fur relents that he causes 
plentiful rain to full. 

But the most, curioas rite i.s ' the marriage if /rogs ' wliich is 
performed in As,sam, the root-idea lying at the basis of this ci'remonv 
IS that the rain-god is very much pleased with the peiforniers thereof 
because, by the marriage of his favourite jnyrinid<»ns, they will 
increase and multiply. As a token of lus favour, the rain gocl 
causes copious rain to fall. In aiiditiou to the evidence which I have 
actduced in my afore-mentioned pa|«*r, ! may dc'.scrilie here a curious 
rain-compelling rite which coirsists in torturing and killing a frog 
and which is ;^*rf(»nned, during .seasons of drenight, in tin* districts 
of Darbhanga and Mtizafferpur in N<jrth Bihar. It is jis folkws 

It is believed by the illiterate classes of jH'ople that the cry of 
a frog is most readily heani by the ruin-god Imlm. It is for this 
reason that, in a year of drought, some low caste wtuuen tif a village 
assembled in the evening, coUeeted water from the pitchers thereof 
kept in the households of live neighixmrs, wiwd a fretg which they 
put into a small earthen pot tc»gether with tlie water from the five 
houses. The pot containing the frog and the water is then covered 
up with an earthen lid or ctjver, ami placed wit fun tlu* cavity in the 
ground into which the jMsille at <me end of the level of the rice- 
husking petlal falls. Then the lever is rui»fd by tin* women s {dacing 
tJieir feet upon the other end th<*reof, and the jK'stle is tiropjHxl tlown 
into the cavity containing the frog. This lmrharf>u-s!y cruel |>er- 
formance is re;^*ated until the tortured frog croak.s, which it no doubt 
does, unless killed with too great suddeimest. In the meantime, 
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the women fiing songs with a loud voice complaining of the scarcity 
of rain. When the frog has been killed, its dead body is throw on 
to the roof of an equally credulous and superstitious neighbour 
who retaliates this outrage by abusing the thrower thereof at the 
top of his voice. This is done under the belief that this abuse 
pleases the rain-god India (who is described in the Rig-Veda as having 
eyes like those of a frog). This mode of torturing a frog is beheved 
by the credulous and superstitious people of the districts of Darbhanga 
and MuzafEerpur in North Bihar, to compel India to send down 

The root idea l3dng at the basis of the afore-described cruel 
ite is that the tortured frog’s croakings of agony excite the com- 
passion of his lord India who is thereby compelled to send down ram 
for softening the hearts of the cruel tormentors of Jus inyraudon. 

The nearest approach to the afore-descnbed North Bihar nte 
is that performed by the South American Mans hvmg m the 
region of the Orinoco River. These Indians bdieye that the toad 
or frog is the lord of waters, and that, under the influences of tins 
belief they will not kill any one of them. Sometimes, these South 
American Indians keep frogs under a pot ; and, whoever there is a 
drought, they beat these batrachians with rods. Here the root- 
idea is that, by torturing the lord of water himself, he will be com- 
pelled to send down rain.* „ , , . tvt -d.-i, « 

From a comparative study of the foregoing North Bihan and 

South American Indian rain-compelling rites, we find that— 

(1) The Hindus of North Bihar believe the frog to be the 

favourite myrmidon of the rain-god Indra; whereas the 
South American Indians of the Orinoco region Meve 
the frog to be the ' lord of waters (or rain) ' him^. 

(2) There is considerable plausibility in the bdief of the Hindi^ 

of North Bihar that the frog is the rain-god s favounte 
myrmidon, because the frogs come out with the advert 
of the rainv season. But the reason why the South 
American Indians believe the frog to be ‘ the lord of 
waters (or rain) ’ is not obvious enough. _ 

{c,) The Hindus of North Bihar try to procure ram by tortur- 
ing the rain-god’s favourite— the frog, b^ause its lord 
Indra sends down rain out of pity for his myrmidon s 
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siiffeTiiigs • whereas the >Soiith American Indians try 
to obtain ’the same by torturing the frog * the lord 
of water ’ himself, because, being unable- to endure the 
pain of the chastisement with the rods, he sends down 

(4) The Hindus of North Bihar believe that the tain god Indra 
is verv much pleased at the rengeance wrvaked for hi.s 
favourite's death, by the volleys of abuse which are 
poured forth bv the ])eison |on whose house the dead 
frog has been throwu) upon the thrower theieol. But 
it does not appear from t>ir J - lo hra/.ei s aeetnmt of 
the South Americuti rite how ' the lord "t waters’ 
wreaks vengeance for the tortures inllieted on him. 

S. C. Mii’ka. 


ORIGIN OF THE KADAMBAS 

In almost all Kadamba inscriptions the Kadambsis chiini to 
have belonged to the MSnavya go/m and call theinwlves //rtn/l- 
■hiUra. The designation Manavyaf’iiim-Harttipittru was evidently 
borrowed from tlie Cntu &takar^iiH who ruled over Knntala fc^fore 
the rise of the Kadambas. From the Banavasi grant of the iughth 
year of Mrge.savarnian’s reign {Ind. Ant., VII, pi>, the 

Kadambas seem to have actually btdonged to the Adgtrasa g«/m. 
This suggestion i.s po.s.sibly sup|>orti‘d by the fact that they are 
called try&rsa-vartntti (see verse of the Talgunda inscription ; hp. 
Ind., Vni.’p. .Jiff-) which sceins to refer to the thrw /*mtvfms of 
the Ahgirasa gotfu, viz. Ahgirasa, \*lHistha and Bfirhuspatya 

(Sabdakalpadruma, s.v. prmara). . . , , . . . t 

According to a very late inscription Ixdongmg to the kudamlms 
of Hangal ^Ep. Cam.. VII, Sk, 117), the Ka.lan.lm foraily oriKinoted 

from me three-eyed and four-urmed kadamba. Ihis ksidamna 
is said to have sprung into Ixdng under a Katlainba tire from a drop 
of sweat that fell on the ground from the forehead of biva. 
Kadamba's son was Mayfinivannan who eontjnrred the eaith Ijy the 
power of his sword and invincible armour. Another inseiiption 
{ibid., XI, Dg. .55) ssiys that Mayfiravarmun hiiuHelf w.is born under 
an auspicious Kadamba tree, with an eye on fon beud. He is 
tiirri* ckscribeci as tin* sott of Kudni and flit’ bailii H'is fitiiiily 
beeanii* famous as Kudumba owing to the fm i that lie grew up m 
the .shade of the Kadamba tree. An insi ription of A D. »o;-; {tlnd., 
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VIII, Sb. 262) gives still more interesting details. There Mayura- 
varman seems to have been described as the son of the famous 
Ananda-jina-vratlndra’s sister * and as born under the famous 
Kadamba tree, and to have had the other naine Trilocana. A 
kingdom having been procured for him from the Sasanadevi and a 
forest being cleared and formed into a country for that prince, a 
crown composed of peacock’s feathers was placed on his head. From 
this crown the prince obtained the name Mayuravarman. 

These mythical accounts do not differ materially from those 
recorded in the inscriptions of the Later Kadambas of Goa. Some 
of the Halsi and Degamve grants (e.g., ibid., VII, Sk. 236) attribute 
the origin of the Kadamba family to the three-eyed and four-armed 
Jayanta, otherwise named Trilocana-Kadamba. This Jayanta is 
said to have sprung from a drop of sweat that fell on the ground 
near the roots of a Kadamba tree, from the forehead of Siva when 
the god killed Tripura after a hard fight. 

An inscription of the same period belonging to the later 
Kadambas of Nagarkhanda {J.B.B.R.A.S., IX, pp. 245, 272,^ 285) 
gives a slightly different story. It says that king Nanda worshipped 
Siva for many days -vTith the desire of getting a son. One day soine 
Kadamba flowers suddenly fell down from the sky and a heavenly 
voice assured him of his getting two brilliant sons in the near future. 
Thus according to -this tradition, the Kadambas claimed relation 
with the famous Nanda kings of Pataliputra. Some other late 
Kadamba grants also claim a connection of the Kadambas with me 
north. According to one record {Ep. Ind., XVI, pp. 354> 3bo) 
Mayuravarman established his power on the summits of the Himavat 

mountain. . ^ ^ .n .li. 

All these traditions are of httle histoncal value. All they may 
indicate is that the progenitor of the Kadamba family was named 
Mayura and mat the family-name had an accidental connectaon 
with the Kadamba tree. In connection with the tradition regardmg 
the three-eyed Trilocaiia-Kadamba, it is interesting to note that 
there are gitnilar accounts of a mythical Trilocana-Pallava in later 
Pallava inscriptions. This three-eyed Pallava is said to h^e brought 
some Brahmaflias from Ahicchatra and to have settled them to me 
east of Siiparvata where he made seventy agraharas {An. Rep. S. 
Ind. Ep.. 1908, pp. 82-3). Later Kadamba inscription however 
attribute this Brahma^ia emigration to Mayuravarman. These tacts 
seem to show that the mythical traditions about the two Pallava 


^ Here is possiblv a reference to the claim of having been related with the Ananda 
ifinga of Kandarapur'a. For the Anandas, see my note in J.R.A.S., October, 1934, 
p. 737ff. ; also Sue. Silt. E. Dec., p. 45 ®- 
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r,A ■K'^rf'imba Trilocanas had a common origin though they possibly 

and Kauamoa iruuv.<ii ,,t ntluT (see Moraes, hadumba- 

depended on the ^ 

*M/fl,p. 8 ,note). ^ ? t«t‘nturv staUng that the Nanda kings 

Mysore records of ^ ^ C,n>r- rlr.. p. ,5). reference 

ruled over Kuntala ‘ T'unil itoem and the fxistence of a 

to the wealth of the Nhuidas ni ^ /fci'. -S. Ind. 

city called Nau-Nan.1-1 K ua X. 14 c) 

msi., p. 89 : domuhons embracer! r'onsiderable 

may suggest that the * iti fiio t^nseut state ^Hir knowledge, 

portions of Southern Imha. I' ' ''! i; ‘ ^ 

howeverat IS not possible to print a KHdnnilais. as we 

the Nandas and the Bralmiauas. wliile tlie Nandas 

K,atriva; with an arhoixture of 

iudrablood. traditions conneeterl with the 

"’"'fer fs’uw^rllimida'ts^r^^^^ rVkIng 

that is to say. al^ut a cent ry j century 

power m Kuntala by ; "7 v H I p. 5 1 ) t iiat the 

is.™""? 

toian' the K-st tl.e llrahnninas (rf nnm ■ 

nn.'^titlment tint the Kailambas were Hrfihinnijns is nlwi sniiportwl 

inSioL of the later Ka<laml«, S.nee 

Sl fhe Kadambas were originally Brah.nnnas who nngrate.l fro... 
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northern India like many other South Indian royal families, took 
service under the ^atavahanas and eventually carved out a prin- 
cipality in the Kuntala country.* That they later gave themselves 
as Ksatriya is proved by the fact that not only the names of the 
succeeding kings ended in varinan, but Mayurasarman himself was 
made Mayuravarman in all later records of the family. Their case 
may be compared with that of the Sena kings of Bengal, who styled 
themselves as Brahnui-Ksatriya which possibly means ‘ Brahmana 
first and Ksatriya afterwards that is to say ' Brahmana by birth 

and Ksatriya by profession 1-11, 

It is interesting in this connection to note that, like the 
Kadambas, there were and still are many tribes and families in 
India, named after particular trees. The Sakyas were a branch of the 
Iksvakn family and were so called owing to their connection with the 
Saka tree (cf. saka-vrksa-praticchannam vasam yasmac=ca cakrire, 
iasfndd ~iksvdkii-vamsvas—te bhuvi idkydh praklrtitdh ; Saundara- 
nanda-kdvya, I, 24). ‘ Coins of a tribe or family called Odumbara have 
been discovered in the Pathankot district and have been assigned to 
circa 100 B.C. (Rapson, Indian Coins, ii). Odumbara (Sanskrit 
A udumbara) appears to be connected with the Udumbara or fig tre^ 
A tribe named Arjunayana has been mentioned in the Junagadh 
inscription of Rndradaman (150 A.D.) and the Allahabad pillar 
inscription of Bamudragupta (circa 350 A.D.). Many coins belonging 
to this tribe have also been discovered {Indian Coins, p. ii). These 
Arjuiifiyo-tias seem to have been called after the Arjuna tree. Some 
coins bearing the legend vatasvaka are assigned to about B.C. 200 
(ibid., p. 14). Biihler has explained the legend as denoting the 
Vata (Fig tree) branch of the Asvaka tribe [Ind. Stud., Ill, p. 40). 
It is interesting in this connection to notice that even at the present 
time the Fari GoMils of Chhota-Nagpur, the Goraits, Khan^, 
Kliarwans, the Kumhars of Lohardaga, Mundas, Nagesars, Oraons, 
pans and manv other tribes have septs or sections amongst^^ 
named after the famous Indian tree Vata (Ficus Indica). See H. H. 
Risley, Tribes and Castes of Bengal, II, 1892 pp. 51, 55 , 71 . 7 f>. 

103 in n 5. 115, ^dc. The name of the Sibi tribe may also be 
connectea with 6ivi or the birch tree. A consideration of modem 


> Had the KacIamlKi.'^ Kome sort of relation with the l^a (— Kadauiba) 
which ruled, accorditrg to a tradition recorded by Kalidasa (i?^/)M, VI, 45751). 

over the district round MatlmrS ? C. M. Moraes says (KadambMa. V. 10), Jhe 
wry name of the family suggests that they (i.e. the Kadan^as) were the ^atives of 
the Horn h. h'or the Kadaml.a tree is common only in the peccan . It is however 
a misfepreseutatimi. The Kadamba tree is largely foimd also m other parts ot 
India, in Bengal . 
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tribal names seems to suggest that tiu' above trec-uames luul originally 

some sort of totomistic significance. 

We have already mentioned ‘-evt-ral Indian tri hcs and castes 
bearing the name Vata. There are many sncli tiilHS |ind caste 
in India, which go by the names of particular trce>. Inbal septs 
are named after the Dumur (Fig tree), bamboo p.-ilin tree, Jan 
tree Mahua tree, Baherwar tree, Ku.ssnm toy. Karma tree and 
mariy other trees (Risky, op. cit., pp. <>i, o;. 103, 105, 

etc.). Some of these are actually^ totjmis* whih* n!li*^is appear to 

have lost their original totomistic significance.' , , , „ 

It however cannot be proved in the pri-senl '-faff' of our 
knowledge whether the Kailambas and tin* oth.n tid.. - un< families 
with tree-names were totemistic in the truest seiiy of tlie terra. 
In this connection it is interesting to note what has Itr. n said about 
t he totemism prevalent among the present day haid-ds who must 
originally have been a totemistic tx'ople. ' TotenuMu m the truest 
form is not present amongst the Santals. The SauiaK of oiir days 
do not believe in the actual descamt of a clan from totem, and 
the few legends of the Santals about the «uigm of Mune of their 
olan*; do not point to any belief in the descent of m»‘!i from their 
totems. All that they indicate is that the totem animal and plant 
had had some accidental connection with the birth of tlie mieestor 
of the clan. As for example, the .sept Paurui is c,dl.-d after the 
pigeon and Chore after the Mxard ; and flu* si* try is that lai the 
occasion of a famous tribal hunting party the mcmliers of tm*se 
two septs failed to kill anything but pigeons and li/.anls ; so they 
weie <^fed by the names of these animals/ * It is interesting 


* Totemistic ideas appear to Ik gratlitally cluuiK**'t with Aniwig t}» 

pieaent day Santals, only traces of tlicir primitive are i<» Iw* Now 

of tlttse appears tto be associated with tluf idea of ntlture 4** j»»iionpt w 

Aaner-indians. The folk-lore shows indeed some stories eenleiiwK loimd the plante 
(b 'd-palm, Panjaum tree, Sabai grass) and animals (tiger, jai kal. le<>i»anl, crab). 
B ides these, some of the dans' nam« centre rtnmd industrial objects and articto 
of iaef«ln«8 such as chain, earthen vessel, etc. Them* would K- imurf in line with 
a belief in objects poswnsing mana and veneralrul as sur li arid madtrally gettnig 
associated with exogamom sub-divhtioiM which might haw SufI ;t hand »« 
the invention or diffusion of those useful r»hje<'ts. Tlien* is no r^'icumul rmirrmgi 
ceremonial round these objects meant for the preset vaiiou nr pMp tg.ilion of animals 
or plants venerated lus ancestors as in Australia, There is mdei <i M»nie talHMt to 
the use by the particular sub-clan of the plant and animal veiwraO-l *w its anwstor. 
The anlnil and plant thus venerated are taboo to the dans , non** ran hunt it, nor 
can they partake of its fledi. But for tins ohservation of this tal«si. the Santals are 
ha no sense plant and animal worshipjKrs ‘ (!'. C, Hiswas, Prirntfur Nfitf;um, ete., »/ 
iht Santals, Joum. Dep, Lei,, Calcutta IJnivemly, XXVI, p. «i| 

* Ibid., pp. 57-5«. 
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also to note that according to the Talgunda inscription and many 
other latex Kadamba records the Kadamba tree had sofne_ acadental 

connection with the family or actually with the birth oi ^Yi!?HzSdTn 
the ancestor of the Kadambas, exactly as the pigeon and lizard in 
the family traditions of the two Santal septs called Fauna (pigeo ) 

and Chore (lizard).* rinM-Ps Chandra Sircar. 


THE ARCHITECTURE OF AKBAR AND SHAHJEHAN 
A COMPARATIVE STUDY 

The history of Mughal architecture begins from the time of 
Akbar StadiS as a |art of the Ind^MusUm 
Hindustan, Akbar's building are rdated to th^ of Ste Shah 
whose architecture was essentially Indian in conception. y 

AkbSS UD wLe Sher Shah had left both in administration and 
'^Xfhad been begun by the Pathan empnre-Mder 

was worthily continued and dewdoped by '??^jfXildiims 

hence there is very little generic difference between Akbar s buuau^s 
aS tlioS ofsha Shah,%icept in the more outspoken Indiann«s 

“‘Sie not suppose that Akbar played the rMe ofan^tcUteA 
vot it is known that he personally controlled his Public 
Tienarttnent and supervised the minutest details of expe^e. His 
S^XLS onX^e of his architecture tn^ 
ihfi/a hilt his indirect influence was undeniable. The ^int or 

tolerance and a predilection for Hindu ide^ ^^^^Sar wS^an ?iSmi 
of Akbar are Mly traceable in biS buildings. Akbar an Inm 
oi iXns. This is why his arcliitecture was really Rajput rather 

'^“S^huildi.igs mark a " 

Muslim style in India, and barring tht slig both in stnic- 

ay/est“^ge^rr^u^'niy*U^^^^ and liberality 

an! another is caUed Sewar, i.e. moss and g " xo 8 , 123). the 

is called Kharia, j.e. blade f ^ ‘So ct the name 

Ka “S'. ““ 

be altogether impossible. 
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which disttogui^ed Akhaf. admi..Uttati.m arc vWhU- ia i* buiWm^ 

well. I llotlitHl l\i SlklL 

The best examples of 

These are j t{^^. L.at Vlmperor fhnii ihr thioiucks 

mind as well as the h, iv,. sp.msiM.« d. sp<.t . nor 

of his time. n st..tk,aiv Sikri supife 

the petriikation of Im i.l,as a.ul ideals, 

valuable clues to an . ,; ,lH*iatu r uf arehif. etural 

Shahjehp’s ’^'V, ‘nnlruted in the hiMot) of Mcdiaval 

activities which, however. IS \ . ^ jj I j,, M„^iiiu anhit w- 

India. His bmichngs mark the c mw „„.sques at Delhi 

ture commenced by Akbar " c S«l" vre of his ohm. are 

for beamv wrought 

Shabjehan is m striking c^f ihrw^ Uvia etii|M/rufH at 

most casual visitor watching t e K- ^ ^ mchitccture 

close quarters. A ohanv..- was only 

of the Mughals after Akbar s • a , . l„,wi“vci. a complete 

gradual under Jahan_^r. .''"ff. ,7 ; in au due uent 

transformation is vkible m 'Vheir 

teatimonv to the difference m their tnaracur .0 ,„.uiufr that 

S are in a way mirrored in that monumcnls .n a .n.m.,. r that 

“““rh^tSS^rai policy and idcala ot Aklatr and Hhahjrhan 

style of Aklrnf. t»nl.linK» is rol,u»t. virile 

a £J«SniS/lSin the time of Shfthjehiin tins foieefnl characUT 

and imaginative, but m iw uno. m . j s.!„i,»st i««*iii: Ix^aiity. 

gave place to S"'™’ of Akhar'a arvl.itcc- 
It has been aptly said that the txuot ram a (.xv<>HMive rd«»" 

tnra marks tL cpfc age of Mughal stylo. « -rMckval 

St^’sSetaSaii taildUtg. to Iw a ntorv 

S''to“he‘ATu “'of w!:VrndL;. rt^l ■•f^Xr’" 

Character is noticeable 

buildings give the impression of a Inild ”L f(,ml of 

while mo«e of Shahjehan lietray him a» a rthw | 
femmiue charm and elegance. 
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Tr, third place Akbar’s style is chaste and econotmcal, and 

rS” td s&ws“denca as a. ad^nistrator audfi^^ 

r“^avoidi.« to waste of tt%»X‘nSbred “richl^^S^ted 
baildmgs are teunoas at><ij“Uy and 

with precious and (S° ' jeaffly picture fcoin tom 

rhe®^25L?Slrat"gauS of®to Emperor at to expense of to 

ttioBitments is its Indiauness, Aj^j^ar but in Shahjehan s 

wide tolerance and liberal Parian or foreign, and the 

buildings the /^^S^een ^In fact the older school of 

Hindu motifs- are few and far no trace of Hindu 

archaeologists like “'‘^althotV critics like Havell pd 

taste in bhahjehan s building > an extreme opinion. 

I,atif have of late questioned the a y ^ essentially 

Still, the fact 

Persian, and not Hindu like tolerant and pro- 
of Shahiehan at once suggests . against it. The Muslim 

Hindu policy of Akbar, a^ ^ndPersialmosaic and inlay served to 
arch, geometrical in Mughal architecture, and 

prove the emergence of Muslim style r s ^ ^oiejance at this 

n irSttife ita i a true uation-huildm, 

taiM^fStoate a chauge. iu to .mpenal 
wheretus bhiUijcnaii s uunui^b persecution. . , 

^“'■Ip^rt to^to styte, i 

Tt“<Ufetorcaa he easily mrderstced from to 

following analyas. di built of red sand-stone. 

FtoUy, ““‘‘’S/J.f^SeSto toest quality. , ^ 

^Secondly, to, and 

corbel principle, i.e., to thetrue radiating arch^. 

brackets is ^J'nifJngs^animal forms are not avoided, and 

Thirdly, m Akbar s ’^'^“f^^lnture In Shahjehan’s time they 
S i:r»Sl.»,“an tore tunned in accordance with to ptocrples 

“‘ “fcthly, in to 

i^''^^^nii“th»“f'Vrdma^’^orh. Thepretoeof 
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Orpheus is a solitary example of a luunaii figure in a decoration of 
ilTAkbar’s buildings enamelled tiles are freely us^, and 

there L,. In SUnhiehan's time W.ng or 

pliter work gives place to stone 111100111*8 in marble, Ixdh white 

“^"'the <teigl> of Akhar’s nreUi.ectnre « 

Shahjehan’s buildings show diverse m luem es ^ 

Bengal (Gaur) and Bijapyr. I he bent .?! 

Bengali, and the domes, minarets and the trellis work. <ti. are after 

the Biiapur fashion. . ^ . . 

Seventhlv the emphasis in Akbar's time wins on the structural 

desiro 1.1 SMiiehau's thne the cnneentration » on deeorrtitm. 
TS^picture “chit«-t„re ; of Shahjeltan was prolmbly inspired by 

Sribere rilttlf inlilf '« buil.linRs and the 

m JiS ot'thrFrUl are of inarblo. In Shahjelmns nr<-hit.;eture 
' pietra dura ' inlay win': after the I’ennan fashion predominaU.^ 

^ Just as Akbar’s mind and Keiinis can l»r 
Shahiehau's personality and tastes can judged from his building 
aL Fort/or at l«hk A R— aUon made on 
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ZOROASTER, HIS WORK AND HIS TIMES 

Not mucii remains to do in the way of field work in liter^ure 
(Avestan or other) which may be said to concern Zoroaster. Time 
has now arrived for correlating the material found and exanimed, 
Sd for drawing definite conclusions therefrom Dr. Moultons 
quite industrious attempt in this direction in Hibbert lectures 
on ‘ Early Zoroastrianism ’ has failed, owing to his ill-concealed and 

entirely ill-founded anti-Magian bias. 

The language of the Zoroastrian Gathas is a thousand years or 
more older than the social conditions they depict, which show close 
affinities to conditions in Media described, from first-hand knowledge, 
by Herodotus, but none at all to those found reflected m the y^<3ic 
hymns. Zoroaster was a Magian priest, and all indications point to 
Se priestly families (in at least the heart of the Magian country 
having preserved for professional purposes, not old scriptural 
materials only, but knowledge also and capacity to versify in the 
dead language in which their scriptures had been compared centunes 
ago The Zoroastrian Gathas were composed in that dead language. 
The seventh century B.C. is thus a perfectly reasonable date to assign 

^ In Zoroaster's time, society in Media was divided into two 
acutely contrasting classes, the Magians who were the producers 
and labourers, and the Medes, Persian and other Iranians who lorded 
over them after the manner of the feudal nobility of Europe in the 
md^e Ages over their serfs. The Magians, like their oppressors, 
werean Aryan-speaking people who had come and settled in Media 
Itny centuries fefore tie Iranians, being in the interval powerftffiy 
influenced by the religious beliefs and non-pagan theosop^of the 
ruling Assyrian kings ; whilst the Iranians appear to have b^n still 

entraining and practising a region thrVeffic 

and much of its contents was undistin^uishable from that of the Veffic 
Aryans. But the differences in religious belies or practices would 
no?bTthemselves have called forth the perfermd and mhtant PtosMy- 
tizing activiti^ of Zoroaster, if by Zoroaster s time the two peoples 
had not found themselves arrayed against each other in acute 

remotely M 

against the Magian rehgion of his fathers. It was 
aid economic revolt against Iranian ^PPJ^ f SfoiT ^ cto 
only a protest against the gods (Daevas) and the S 

of the oppressors. These religious practices taking the ^ 

hecSSmte^ offered to the Dfievas to the accompaniment of im- 
moderate consumption of intoxicating dnnks shared the' anathemia 
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RSlOu 

former 


o, the ptactith.„e« 

^^«TS”h42'if in {-;i‘ ;Tt:tn ;;', 

their gods, as agent, and o ds !,? -nstke of Ahnra Mn..da, 

only adtiusaihle destm>. m ..,„i'‘„„thing <’lw- eonveptions 

could be Ivierua I)ainuatK n. a^ 1 S for the wicked, and 
of Salian and Hdl. and f ‘=‘{ R Mitreefion n*smvcd 

thecorrcspondiitgamceptKm of 

for the virtuous apiH'ar tu have lanm Aomas < k 

tions to the ruling 11 was Magianism 

Zoroaster's ^as nobran^ 

with thest^ dynanut do'-triue. . 1 * . . ^yj,jjjj.vei in Magianism 

the prophet have iK-eii pront* to « Kb • * oxpresslv approved 

or Iraniauism Zoroaster ts One need 

he' must la* taken to have ‘ ^ . , .. theology or Iheo- 

only try to piece together . sifelv and stirelv attributed 

sophy mrt of the 'Ihe further 

SilSflLlr ZammslV’s Magm^ 

due the triumphant success of his reft.nus in his ‘f 'Kavb 

His early preachings of umiuahhed „ f-i^Sres’ 

f tsuitli Eitcl tiriift lift illCIllg 



hostile Iranian chief. Kavi Vishtasm had Issm able f — 
together, and the ihrt* of them, with the powerful ‘f f 

mttaosa had ton able toweeu them tu "j , ‘f S 

alike for moral m.tmdness and broiwl f f ”f r”!*:. S progress 
astriaiiized Magianism was able to start on its ^ Jj " 
towards Ixdng made the State religion of I ran m Aihmuu nmn .md 

SassamanUm^.^^^^ refusing to m* 

the pnrphet -founder of one of the ImidliiK ‘“1;" 

to history, I'.nrom-au sidiolars huv«; as a rule fmletl tci dt* j»«»‘ ^ , . 

(«) to the statesman and capable man of atlairs in ^-^^Yrnni-ui 
(/; to the substantial coutrUmtimis from ‘,,i 

sources which were really what gavr* tlesli ai 
and working efhcacy to his system 
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(c^ to the part played, in assuring success to this system, 
” by S Viitipa and Quern Hutaosa and more 
than all by his future son-in-law and fellow-apostle, 

U) to tte^y ffljetal and sUtesmaulike in which 

this religion of concordat had been conceive . 

Tt is not only time that these should be duly avowed and acknow- 

of Vishtaspa and Hutaosa. ^ qjjo 3 ji. 


A NOTE ON THE DATE OF VANGASENA, THE 
AUTHOR OF THE CIKJTSj-SlRASAMGRAHA 

In the J^ua^ ‘Zt 

century and \ „aee 159). ffis contention rests on 

»“KenS to Va£aaL“^ 

Mg SchMSte ^ududes *;ftom ate 

Ktcoraing » wujj TT^.„a 4 r 4 'a rF^feTences to. and quoti 



Vahgasena'8work,lamm^earo^^^^^^^ ^ 

in the 12th centwy at m At W between him 

1200 as we mnst presume a difference of about 75 yea 

and Hetnadri (12^ A.DJ . argument of Mr. Gode should 

not hold good ^ nerved Hemadri wrote his com- 

well. A. Mr. Goa* has ri£Uy ol^a.^^a 

mentary on the medical tr ,^«nine from 1271 to riog A.D.. 
!£‘^”:r^TK^^“dra.' L^arihe. on Hemidrih works 
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might lead us to chrotioloRical results pertuiniuR t,o the same ; but 
teking the extreme cast' for the p««t‘»t. his comineiitary on 
Vagbhata cannot l>e placed prior to 1271 A.I).. the date of 
TiSmacandra’s accession to the thrtiue. hAa'ii admitting that, wo 

necessarily eailU-r than the i.lth nnlnry A l>. In tins rrmnearon, 

again, we are not to lose sight of the fact that Riinut.uulra s rtign 

extends over the oiiening t>f the 14th century . 

There scthis to he no reason why Mr. (tiKle thinks it ntctssaiy 
to assume a difference of alnnit 75 years b«‘tw«‘<'n Heinailri and the 
Vaidya writer. It might lx* more or less. Instances might cited 
to indicate that atitliors make refereiict's to, and hornw from, even 
the works of their contemporaries. It is not again <lear why mis 
difference, if any, should he counted hack from the year litx) A.I)., 
the time of accession to the throne of Mahadeva. tlie piedmissor of 
Rfimacandra as Mr. (lode has done, although he himsi*lf has made 
the statement that Hemfldri wrote that eommeiitaiy during the 

reign of the latter king. . ^ » rt * n 

Mr. Das (lupta has als«* drawn our attention to the fact that the 
lower limit of the date of (ladiidhara, \aAgasenu s father, falls in 
the erst quarter of the 13th century. If it is correct, the date 
of VaAgasena cannot presumably be pushed »•«■*. Under the 
present circumstances we cannot but agree with Mr. Das C»upta in 
whose opinion VaAgusena, the Vaidya author, flourished in the lyh 
century at the latest , 

M V TnivEm. 


A PHILOSOPHICAL INDEX TO THE CHANDOGTA- 

UPANI^AD 

a-a 

1. imw akrta, u. : uiicrealtsd (undone, wnperformed, not made, 
not ready, incomplete) ; tacc. sg. ni.), VIII, 13* ^ 
§yiinSc iabalatfi prapadye, Sahalie iySmafU praMdye. ASva 
iva romdfii vidhUya pdpam, randrtt im XiMfr mukhil pramucya 
dhutvi iariram, mftar^ kfla-Stmi hrahtm-hhum abkisam' 
bhavimi, abhisambhavSmi. (See E. (*. Carpaiii, ' A Not* 
on the Chandogya-Upanifad (VIII, 13, 1 ) in Indian 
Culture (Journal of the Indian Research Iratitute), Calcutta, 
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2 . 


3 - 


4 - 


5 - 


1937, Vol. Ill, 3. PP- 545 - 47 -) W 

akrtah [lokahl ; M.U.. VI, 18, and Mund. IJ., HI, i- 3 for 

vidhuya pdpami 

AKvSARA, n. : syllable (imperishable) ; ^ ®ound ; speech; 
religions austerity ; sacrifice ; justice ; final beatitude, -ram 
(nom.-acc. sg.), I, i. i, 5. 7> ^ ; 2. 14 : 4 - 4 , 5 - H> 

-rasya (gen. sg.), I, i. 9. 10. (loc. sg- . 

(nom. pi.), II 10. 4: 23. 3 : VIII, 3. 5 - (-^f^ 

‘ A Forgotten Chapter in the Histoiy of Indian Philosophy 
(AKSARA) ’, Baroda, 1932, pp. 123-142.) 

animan, m. : subtility (also as a superhuman faculty) , 
^{nom. sg.), VI, 6. r. 2, 3. 4 :-Dadhnah saumya, '^thya- 
mdnasya yo’nimd, sa urdhvah samudtsaU, tat sarpn bhavat^ 

II I g etc. ; 8. 6 ; 9. 4 ; 10. 3 ; n- 3 : ^2. 3 , i 3 - 3 > ^ 4 - 3 « 
15 3 • 16. 3 ; -mdnam (acc. sg.), VI, 12. 2. -mnas (gen. sg.), 

VI, 12. 2 ; VlII, 6. I. . t. . 

ATiMRTYU, a. : beyond death, overcoming death ; -yu 
(accT sg n.) II, 10. i, 6 : — Atha khalv atma-sammitam aU- 
mrtyu saptavidham sdma-updsita. Hin-kdra tii try-aksaram, 
Prastdva iti try-aksaram, tat samam g i g . _ ( Atmasamrmtam 
enferme un double sens, d’une part : " qui se "^esure p^ on 
sur lui-meme "-allusion an Jen qui ya f ^'^re sur le nombre 
de syllabes des divers termes— , et de 1 autre : egal a 1 
a I'dme ”, et c’est sans doute le sens pnmitif du terme, celm 
qui explique ou qu’explique I’autre dpithdte ahmrtyu, puisque 
mm,n d\>asse fa mort^ De li ont « aortir les jeux sm le 
nombre des syllabes : ceux-ci semblent n ayoir par eux- 
raSmes aucune portte et trouver leur ori^ne dans une inter- 
pretation secondaire et toumde au calembour du qualificatrf 
dtmasammitam ’.—twile Senart, Chandogya-Upanisad , 
Paris, 1930, p. 21, footnote 3.) 

nj fjlu' AWVTMANA 3 ,. * bcyOtld Ill.C3Stir6ni6Ilt . '" 1 X 3111 ( 3 CC. 

TTl V ha avaca : Et, vai khalu yHyam 

frthae im imam Mmanam miivmarant vidvamso nnam aUha. 

“i imadeia-mStfam ati-vimanam vaUvmaram 

updste, sa sarvesu lokesu sarvesu bhdtesu sarvesu atmasv annum 


X Abbreviations : Ch.U. : Chandogya-Up(aiusad) ; 

Up. : Taitt.U. : Taittiriya-Up. ; _Ait.y. = 

Ke»U. : Kexia-Up, ; ^ Up . ^vet.U. : §vetaivatara-Up, 

Upanishad^s. 
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8 . 


10 . 


11 


INMAN CM.TURK 

atti. (loir mrvcm Inkesn . . . ihnuim alii, sw H.A.r., 11, .j : 

VI, I. 14 : Ch.U., V, 2. I.) 

m ' the somid aiha ] ran (nom. sg.). I, 

~ ^Vamvava lokn hmi karah, vayur hai-kSrah, oimlranw 
dtha-kanih, aima iha-karah, at'uir t karan {Att«>i<hng to 

H n^ Jvs .Uha, ok Wur i.Uuv inanituV tkuus certami>« paitn-s 
; ?di lit litiirgicme. Par cxonipk- aiha .-st la lunoparce qur 

mii sc trlnive dam'slktla) cv,„,tu> 11110 ulw ck poinianoiur, 
ft (pie la lunc. comme rm-ptahU- (k t amliroihie, tsl ism a 
ticlkmoiit lunirriture. etc.'.) 

advitTya. a. : without a mh-oikI. utii«pie : -yam (now. 
"«v n \ VI 'I 2 ■ -Safi ora satimva iJam ajira asui fkam rra 
f:dk(\yam:~'Tadd'ha oka dhuh : A laui ova uiam .md 

okamova a-dritiyam- Tasmdd a sata(i sad ajavaia ' ^ ■ 

Kutas tu khalu aauntya awn syat, lii ha 
a-Hatah saj jayoia. Sat tv ova, Hanmya uiam 
rva fddviitvam |2|. (Primnr<hal Non heiiig, (/• ^.h.II.. III. 
U). I. andTiutt. U.. n. 7.) 

ADHIDAIVATAM, udv. ill I'ffelVUCe to the (llVlUe ; 

I, 3- t 5- ~ '■ ^ ’> 

«TOTwm AOHYAI'MAM. udv. : in reference to self ; 1 . J. 14 ) 5 - : 

7. I : in. IH. I, i ; IV. .5. 

ananta, a. : limitless ; -ias {noni. sg. m.). ■ d- 

Sacna parO’-vunyiH ndgUhuh, su n Tinian , . 

rnmm ahantavaot, a*: UiuitkHs : *rii« 

OMr, (•««. 

kala. dvauh kaUl mmudrah kula : o^a vai, 
kalah pado bmhmano' lyaniavaii nama 1 3 I • ^ v 

ovam vidam catuMam padaifi hrahmamnaniwan t \ 
upZh. an-mitavan uHmiM 

lokM jayati, ya oitm mtffi vuivatfts catuykalam pman 
brahmano'nHmtavin iiy updsle | { i . 

ANtARiKisA. n. : the middle of the thn.- spheres or regums 
of life (in the Veda); atmosphere: liam {mmi. aee. ?•«)> • 

7 3 ; U, i. 1 ; III. ‘5 l ■,‘V 

fj. r • 8. 1 ; io. i. -j«f/ (ahl. sg.j. Ill, i.p .i , 1 \. * 7 - 
(loc.'sg.), IV, o. 4.-~(oUariksaks(i, a. : dwelliuK nr the rrtmos- 
phere ; -to (dut. sg.), II, ^ 4 ■ <!• anlarikyodani, a. : amid the 
atmosphere ; -rm (ntmi. sg. m ), HI. ^ 5 - >• 
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ANTAVEI.A, f. : hour of death; final hour ; 

(loc. sg.), III. 17- 6 -—Todd ha etad Ghora Angirasa^ Kmaya 
DevakH-putraya uktva uvdca : A-pipdsa eoa sa babhuva, so nta- 
velaydm etat trayani pratipadyet : A-kptam asi, a-cyutam ast. 
prdna-samiitam asi iti . . . . 

14. ^ ANKA., 11. : food ; -mm (nom.-acc sg.) I 3 . « : 8^4 ; ig- 9 : 

12. 2, 5 ; 13* 2 ; II, 22. 2 ; IV, 3- 6 , 8 , ii. i , V, 2. i , a 2 , 

7 2 ; I'o. 4, 6 ; 12. 2 ; 13. 2 ; 14. 2 ; 15. 2 ; 16. 2 ; 17. 2 , 18. i , 
VI, 2. 4 ; 5 - 1 : VII, 4. 2 ; 7- 1 ; 9- 1 : 9- 2 ; 10. i ; 26. 

(mstr. sg.), VI, 7- 6 ; 8 . 4- -n^sya (gen. »§•). I. 8 - 4 . «>. 6 , 
VI, 4. 1, 2, 3. 4. 6 ; VII, 4; 2 ; 9- I. 2- (abl. sg.), VI, 

8. 4 ; VII, 9. 2 : 10. I. -ne (loc. sg.), I, 3 - o- 

T« %iipm ANNAPANA, n. : food and drink ; -ne (nom. du.), \pl, 
^5- ^nmpamloka. m. ; the world of food and d^ ; -kmm 

linifr VIII 2.7. — annapdnalokakama, a. : aesaom OX 

he worid of tood'and drink ; -«s (nom. sg m.), Vm 2 7^ 
unnamava, a. ; consisting of food ; -yam (nom. sg. n.), VI, 

< 1 • • 7. 6 .—annavant, a. ; having food ; -van (n<m. pg. 

ni f I ‘^7 -13. 4 ; II. 8. 3—anndda, a. : eating food, havmg 

food t’o'cat ; -das (nom. sg. m.), I. 3 - 7 : i 3 - 4 ! ’ 

Va V ni i \ 13- IV. 3. 8. -dl (nom. sg. f.), IV. 3 - 8— 

atnddya,il. '(eating. of) food ; 

2 ; 3. 2 ; 4. 2 ; 5. 2 ; 13- i. 3 J VI, 2. 4 - (‘^str. sg.j, 

V,' 19. 2 ; 20. 2 ; 21. 2 ; 22. 2 ; 23. 2. 
i5. anvesaua, f. investigation ; -(nom. sg.), IV, i. 7. 

17. APAHATI, f. : removal, destruction ; -Ur (nom. sg.), VIII, 

12. I. 

Q -m«r apana m ’ out-breatHug, expiration (opposed to 
Tann) “ftat of the five vital airs which wes 
Li oli at the anus according to Moruer Wdh^ 

Tl'nfriiqk Dictionary, -nas (nom. sg.), i, 3 - 3 i- 3 - o . - 

S);r(<la?sg.),V,ai.i. (loc. sg.), V. ai. a. 

in wnfS. arEAVAKTiN, a. ; not flovmg forth, 5 ^*™ ■ 

S Svu i yiyam aLr hrdoya.msiatf. Tai 
a-pZani. pL^m a-pr^timnl imam hbUUya ev m 

veda. (Ch. U. purna7n a-parmrU=B.A.V., u, i. 5.; 

20 . ABHiNANDA, HI. ' Trtvsa ^upast^ eva samit, yad 

te'ngdrdh, abhinandd vtsphuhngaft. 
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21 . AMRTA, a. : immortal ; n. : immortality ; iir.mnii 4 nct’tar, 

drink, "ambrosia ; -fas (nom. sg. ni.), I, 4. .=i. ucc. 

sg. n., ace. sg. m.), I, 4. 4, 5 ; III. 6. i, .5 ; ; k 1. 5 : 

<). 1,3; 10. I, 3 : 12. 6 ; IV, 15. I ; VII, 2.j. I ; \ i li 4, 5 ; 

7. 4;'8. y, 10. i ; ii. i : 14. i. -/«? (n«nu. s;:, t , i, j. 5. 

-iasya (gen. .sg.), VIII, 12. i. -tas (nom. pi. m. f.y i. * .f ; III, 

l. 2 : 2. I : 3. I ; 4. 1 ; 5. i, 4 - -/dm' (nom. pi. 11 . If!, 5. 4. 

-tanam (gen. pi.), Ill, 5. timrtiitvn, n. inni'* .rtality ; 
-vtun (acc. .sg.), II, 22. 2 ; 23. 2 : Mil, b, '* 

22. «sratJ ALFA, a.: finite; pam (nom. sg. n.t, \'n. ■: i. pt 

(loc. sg.), VII, 23. I. -pa^ (nom. pi. m.), MI. (> i 

23. AVIJANANT, a.: undiscerning: ii.ot tiuiii sg, m.), 
VII, 17. I Yadd vai vijandti, atha m//\' o/i . / ' ni. Na 
(i-vijdnan satyam vadaii, vijdnamt era satyum rada*' 1 fjndnam 
/?' eva vijijndsitavycim ifi. . . . 

24. AVIjMta, a. : undi.stiugtiisbed ; -b/m (nnjn .in, sg. n.), 

VI, r. 3 : 4. 5, 7 ; — Etadd ha sma rat tad ridrdms.i ob-/? pilrve 
mahd-scTld mahd-Arotnydh : Na im'dya ka^ . (Dm i n <ia>n a- 
matam a-vijMtam udinarisyati , iii hy iddiyn ridani . at t br 151. 
Yad V a-mjmfiim iva ahhiid Hi, etdsSm na drratandm imasah, 
Hi tad vidtm cakruk. Yathd in khalu, n-.h tisrn 

dcvdtdb purusaffi prdpyu trivft irirrt rka rkd t<tui, 'n. tan me 
vijdmki Hi | 7 | . 

25. ’mftren avidya, f. : ignorance; spiriltuil ignoranre <■! tllnsion ; 

-(nom. sg.), I, I. 10 ; — . . . ndttd in vidya t a a ridya , a. Yad 
etm vidyayd karoii sraddhayd upunimdd, tad era ri»\ a . atlaear^ 
hhavati. . . .—mndvd'As, a.: not knowing; dran Hum. sg. 

m. ), 1 , 10. (g If), II ; II. 4, 5,6, 7, H, (> ; V, II. 5 ; 24 1 dasam 
(gen. pL), VIII, 6. 5. 

26. fipSTr A.^RtJTA, a. : not heard ; -tarn (nom. -acc. sg. n. , I. i 3 : 

4. 5, (S<,‘e No. 24.) 

27. -iiwm A.SANT, a. not existing; (nom. sg n ?, Hi, i«|. i ; 

VI, 2. I. -.satas (abl. sg.), VI, 2. 1,2. 

28. A.SAMBHEDA. m. : non-unitm ; separatimi ; plat, 

sg.), VIII, I : —Atha ya dlmd, sa sefitr vidheh)' Ixkdfidm 

a-samhheddya, Na etd^ f,etum aha rdtre laiatati, j.trd, «« 

mrtyuh, na mkah, nanukfUim, na dmkrtam. ■( / I! is. IV, 
4. 22 : t'M Hantehara . . . sUur vuihamna. M ! , \ 1 1 . , Miind. 
U.. b : Mnnd.U., II, 2. 5 ; VI, ly j 

29. wraFrfTO a.smaovidyS, f. : knowledge of oiii.srIv< s mum. sg.). 

ly, 14, I : — 'J'e ha ucuh t Upakasaia , eyt, sttnmva. te'stnad- 
vidyd cu dtma vidya ca. . . , 
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30. ahamSreyas, n. ; self-conceit ; pre-eminence of the 
Ego ; -yasi (loc. sg.), V, l. 6 : — Atha ha prana aham-ireyasi 
vyildirc : Ahavp, sreydn asmi, aham ireydn asmi Ui. (For 
riA'alry of the functions and superiority of breath, see B.A.U., 
vr, I. 7-14 ; Ch,U.. V, 2. 2 : cf. also Ch.U., I, 2. 1-9 ; B.A.U., 
I, 3. 1-19 ; Kaus.U., Ill, 2-3; Pr.U., II, 2-4, and Maha-. 
Bharata, XIV, 23. 6-22.) — ahamkdrdde^a, m. : doctrine of the 
Ego ; -§as (nom. sg.), VII, 25. i : — Sa eva adhastdt, sa uparis- 
tdt, sa paicdt, sa purastdt, sa daksiiMtah, sa uttaratah, sa eva 
idam sarvam Ui. Atha ato’ham-kdra-ddesa eva : aham eva 
adhastdt, aham uparistdt, aharn paicdt, aham purastdt, aham 
daksinatah, aham uttaratah, aham eva idam sarvam iti. {Cf. 
Munci.U.,'lI, 2. II.) 

31. akaSa, m. : free space, sky ; atmosphere or sky ; fifth 
clement ; -^as (nom. .sg.), I, 9. i ; III, ii. 7 ; 12. 7, 8, 9 ; 13. 5 ; 
18. I : IV, 13. I ; V, 6. I ; 23. 2 ; VII, 4. 2 ; 12. i ; 26. i ; VIII, 

I. 1 . 2, 3 : 14. 1, -iam (acc. sg.), 1 , 9. 1 ; IV, 10. 5 ; V, 10. 4, 5 ; 
15. I ; VII, 2. I ; 7. i ; II. I ; 12. i, 2 ; VIII, 12. 4. -^ena 
(iustr. sg.), VII, 12. 1. -^dt (abl. sg.), I, 9. i ; V, 10. 4, 5 ; 
12. 2 ; VII, 13. I ; VIII, 12. 2. -^asya (gen. sg.), VII, 12. 2. 
-sc (loc. sg.), V, 23. 2 ; VII, 12. I. — dkdiavarU, a. : possessing 
free space ; -vatas (acc. pi.), VII, 12. 2 — dkdidtman, a. : with 
atmosphere as self ; ~md (nom. sg. m.). Ill, 14. 2 :—Mano- 
mayah, prdm-iariro bhd-ri^a]^ satyasankalpa dkdUa-dtmd sarva- 
karmd sarva-kdmah sarva-gandhah sarva-rasah sarvam idam 
abhydtto’-vdky an-ddarah. (The thought recurs at B.A.TJ., 
V, 6 : cf. Mun 4 .U.. HI. 1. 7 ; M.U., VII. 7 ; Svet.U;, HI. 20 ; 
IV. 14. manomayak . . . dkdidtma — M.IJ., II, 6 ; wOkvas^Or- 
mayah prS.na 4 ar!ro cf. Mu^i(jl.U., II, 2. 7.) 

32. 'TOwi'Nf ItmakrIda, a: : delighting in self ; -^as {nom. sg. m.), 

VII, 25. 2 : — Atha ata dtma-dde^a eva : dfmd eva ad^stdt, 
dtmd uparistdt, dtmd paicdt, dtmd purastdt, dtmd daksinatah, 
dtmd uttaraiafi, dtmd eva idatft sarvam iti. Sa vd e^a ^atjn, 
paiyann evaip manvdna evaifi vijdnann dtma-ratir dtma-fyd^ 
dima-mithuna dtma-dnandah sa sva-rd^ hhavati, tasya sarvesu 

lokesu kdma-cdro bhavaU (For dtmaratir dtmakri^, see 

Mup(jl.U,, HI, I. 4 -) 

33. WTwni; Atman, m. ; breath ; soul ; spirit ; principle of life and 

sensation ; the abstract individual ; the individud soul ; the 
self ; the self par excellence ; the soul of the universe ; -md 
(nom. sg.), I, 7. 2 ; 13. i ; III, 14. 3>' 4 1 IV, S- 7 J ^ 5 - ^ 1 V, 

II. 1 ; 12. I ; 13. I ; 14 - I ; 15 - I ; 16. I ; 17. I ; VI, 8. 7 ; 

g. 4 ; 10. 3 ; II. 3 : 12. 3 ; 13. 3 J i 4 - 3 ’ 3 1 10. 3 ; VI4, 
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3 . X : 5 . * : ^ 5 . ^ - 5 3 ;V. iJc’sgVi', 

*• 3 ' ] '•■ ll I ■ V n.’ 2 4 . ^ X 2 . 1 , 2 : 13 . >■ x ; 1 + x 

3. 12 ; II, 9 - 4 X 22. 5 X ^ jg J . VI, 16. I, 2 : ym, 

2 ■ X 5 . X, 2 ; 16 . X. 2 , ^ (,,Ktr. 

i V'xx: X.' (dat. sg,), IX. 22 2 . « 
sg-), VI, 3* 2 , 3 * . T/i 2 • 1 * 3 . 2 ; i 6 - 2 , 17 - 2 , lo. 2 , 

(gen. sg.), V, 12 . 2 , 13 ’ » 4 ; . ' * \ Y ^ • VIII, iS- 

VIII, 5 - 2 ,o.i , .masu (loc. pi). V, iB. i > 24 . 2 . 

-manas (nom. pi), II» 22 . 3 * „ , Y^ 24. 4 ; VIII, I 5 - 

-m&nas (nom. pl). 11 - 2 ^ 3 coupled with 

^mmtthuna. 24 . 2 .-Simmti, a.: finding 

sdf ; .was (nom. fS- 'c«^ni\ VTI 24. a.— (Wwawii, 

Section in self ; ™ii (,lm. sg.). VII, 

a. : supreme^^^ „f’ the’ supreme spirit or of 

X. ■ 
the 


■• ' taoJedge of‘ the’ supreme spirit or of 

the sdf ; spiritual khowh^c , \ 

No. 29.)-~^«ias«»»«»^«, HI. ; doctrine of the 

n. .xo. 1. 6- , 2. (s« No. 32,)- 


n, 10. 1, 6. 24 2 (S« No. 32-)- 

SiSwS i. AbA 

[See No. 32.) 


34. 


25* \ of life ’ "vitsi power ; -face* sg»)» 

"JP,^T'x2 "Vx6 a ; x^ a ; i8 2 ; xo.2 ; 


V V A . nr Vt % • r2 2 • 14. 2. 

30 «■; III, l6- 6 : IV, II. 2 , 12. 2 , 13- -«• 

Jt lAH’Jf'u ■ lectitude ; ' propriety of act ot observance ' 
“■ Wiffikm’s Saxiskrit-I.^* Dictionary); honeaty; 

36. wM^^l^HivAraraVif ik'^' ' ^ 

ftpp CTT fttice ; -vSm (nom. dti.), VII > • 

K. 0, Ck%?m, 

B^pWixsr ^ft.!rwiSt:"iuS!r 

attheendoftMiftitide. 
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NDO-EUROPfiENS ET INDO-IRANIENS. L’INDE JUSQUE VERS 3 M 
AV. J.-C. Par ]U)ais de Ea Vallee Poussin. ‘ Supplement ’ (=Histoixe du 
Monde, III). E. De Boccard, Paris, 1936. Frs. 15. 

Tlie book under review is a Supplement to the valuable work ‘ Indo-europeens 
t Indo-iraniens-D’Inde jusque vers 300 av. J.-C. ’ by the same au^or. Profes^r 
'oussin has now compiled an exhaustive and useful appendix arranged cfeonologic^y 
mder different subject-groups, viz.: I. Indo-europiens, Apens ^ Ind^ramem, 

' Ricentes 6tudes sur Us Indo-europeens et leur habitat ; Htmte ; Mttmnt , 
'MlisaHon de 1‘ Indus ; II. Relations de V&ryen et du non-Aryenj 
um-Aryen ; Emprmts des anciens Aryens de VInde; Ongtnes de I htndoutsm, 

idoime: Transmigration; La 'vie de reli^eux’ ; 111. :BouM^: 
Relieion ’el ' Mystique ' ; ancien bouddhtsme-religton ; Religion du Grand Vbhtcule , 
inckn mysHcisme : ' Nirvdtia ’ ; IV. Histoire des langues indiennes. 

In the course of the discussion Professor Poussin m^es many acute and 
■emarks. His method is to be commended, in that it is only by anal3reK of ^ 

of view a historico-philological question in this penod that its definitive 

ixplanation can'be settled. ^ ^ CuBJftLm. 


THE RGVEDABHASYA OF SKANDASVAMIN (FIRST ASTAKA), edit^ by 

m\, MUl. (0^). ^ to » ■>< 

Madras, Madras University Sansknt Senes, No. 8 , pp. xvi-t-328, 1935- 

When Max MffUer published Sayana’s commentary it h^ a mix^ r^ption in 
E«n>^ »d^eS buS Indkit was-universaffy 

Max MiiUcr himself has since been always vei^t^ k India for hte 

£Ymim«itarv adad thtis we find that Pischel and Geldner m their yecuscne oxuoien 

EE IS 

iyiraa. and mottovot there i» ^ fj,,„„ly tobefound^themedteval 

eo.reetiv.tptt ge^J^^^^g^^^f^to’;. doubt.that the tredi- 

compare Slyana’a commffitaiy ■«& to bmt^lan t y ^^^ahily 



mn(im<»eptefaaeto»_^ara^ 

-p MhS'tf^te aea. that earn to 
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of Ihoso ,o“i Ita to Sifooteo .7,‘™L 

fact in itself need not be spi:|)nsing « » conveyed bv mere words. language is 

they should sigmfy something . j gyt even within such a system the 

indeed a system of symbols and ' funS was not to c-xpmss but to 

most symboUcal would be the hcml It is clear 

suggest, and which were evok^ all its perfected weapons, will never be 

therefore that m^em J ■ the utmost thev can do is to carry 

com^taty » jilting , „» commontaty of the ^gvad. 

Onerotis and exacting as ^ - work with a naive and iiiil>econaing 

is, Mr. KrmMtt B.a|a seenw to he is too busy to give inn’ cktaileci accxittiit 

haste. The gist of his short prekce 

of his wprk. He is m such a hur^ tl at he canu^^^^ 

manuscript materials, -;-or rather tnarnwript in some places gives 

based on one manuscript *■ , cjlmdasvilmin our editor has thought it 

commentary of SSyana instead of that o ^ ciiamdasvaniin as published in the 
necessary to give in ^ tS«in Mr KuXn 

Trivandrum edition. In the same »train ■ . 'phere are ntanv plactrs wliere 
the passat^ as WofS'^'^Since I am^ieparing a comprehcoaive study 

^oK.andfor thishehas^n^mpelW^^^^ • I have jiriSttel tore only the 

any critical work is exp^«^ of Mm. ? fhe luitntier of hypo- 

first Adhyfiya (p- xiv). But wMt slwild ^a _ g y mmmentary 

'tSghSTfel '.‘."taitirif 

divUiiit U mHonnly treated “ ’;,;'|7Tk7 ISm- rf 'Sh to* '««« 

On p. 9,,f have J™™'. ”,to re« S tl»- remainins three 

v.,i..,„e t., h. 

“^in ertte nf the neslilient manner in nhich Skan.la«vr.mm’« 

Iree.'Sin tide vnllS tto.e can to ">■ '“IV^Xn” &!' 'tto »'£! 

value to m in interpreting the ji ditferviil version of 

^“-““ItSf'riT^:* !i" to4). ti* -p'7' 

as two words by Skanda.^vamin, for his gloss on the word i>. % « • 

^ rigiiTT rmii " 1 (It may not be irrelevant to mention !«ue that tlwre are th « 

^grTphical mistakes also on this page, one of nCnterf 

in"Se iSt of errata.) On ^^^aXTlre SS 

better mterpretations than f n?T* hf Si w the legend of Amte un- 

gives us more information. Thus on I, Iia. r, »«* K> , , , 

noticed by Siyana: -fitfhsiKrut^ I 

w«f^ tetm^gwmaiareg: ! Ungiftwtt twf«cf»ri 
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three tWaphic^ c’Ls L 4 m^ 

errata.) Lastly I should hke to pomt out a rew w Sayana’s. Commentmg 

proves his iusight into Vedic syntax : 

The point in the third pada of I, l. 6 {Uv’it m satydm ang^rai) ^ 
brought out by Skandasvamin who says : ^ W, I ^ 

, rnrw mrAni As is- weU-known. 

interpretation of dd^dvasUr in I. t. 7! Skanda svamjn gives a 
^iSt meaning: <Cr^= Ktfk: 

I™ting on I. 3. 3, our commentator says: ^ 

r^This might be, true for the later period. But in, the verse here d4sra 

is probably a pure adjective, ^hroughotg Ae 

rids'to^ir^d^-^Stood.^ 

SwhiSmakesobvioustheutilityofacommentary. • 

-oTTThr^iitcT* rTiNOEPTION OF SPIRITS, by Bimala Chum Law, 
^**®Phj5^e^,*Llw’f SSch Series, and Edition, revised and enlarged, pp. sa. 
114. I/mdon : I/Uzac & Co., 1936- 
The author has asked me to say a few wo:^ on 
little study publtehed ^ into six. presenting a matmer 

li^^. I wodd -«i -T 

study of a subject ^ t<mofed to what au extent the fearIjNieaching 

early Buddhism. It is stil too rnuch ignored to what an exmm_ ^hat ikfe as a 

included a new and closer J J® “futare ’it is true, that the later 

SS1-S5” SSln^'c^SS- SS.-i 
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accepted by Asiatics aad Earopcans who ought to have knowu bettor. The Fouhdexa 
were far too wise to do anything of the kind. For them the ‘ art of livitw ’ was 
not bound up living jmt here and now. or with the growth only of man’s instra- 
nvents, body and mind. It was the aftennen who sinned in these resiwcts. 1 am 
not meaning, that interest in tlie hereafter, ns a guide and check to conduct here, 
lost its force even with later generations. In that curious .va^«i of Ceylon the 
Mahavaipsa, it is recorded tJiat Mnliinda matic a rccitsil of the IVtavatthu the second 
of the twelve Pitakan discourses impute<I to him— a .strange lietrayal of change 
values, especially when we also find the original chart of teaching, the first ntteran«, 
the Way, the ' Wheel-turning ', apjreartng as the last only of the twelve ! But tl» 
larger perspective in life wa.s very certainly a cmitiibution to Indian religion ma^ 
by Buddhism, however much this is overlooked. Hence our debt to such work as 
Dn Eaw here gives tw. Indeed I regret that he has rejwatotl the little colloquiahm 
made in a personal letter to him long ago, in resjamse to his rtojuest for guidance 
about his work, and has agreed with it as it stand'* in his preface. If I remember, 
I meant that, with so much more important stuff awaiting the tiaiwlattu (e.g. m<Mt 
of the Four Nikayas), the two littk anthologies are relntiveJy of slight value. But 
even in a letter 1 should not !4ay so now. 

In rcvimg, the author lias made one little change that is regiettabk. On 
p. io6 he has omitted after ‘ author the wonis ' of the Faramatthadljianl namely, 
of the Commentary, making it appear tlmt tlwre was an autlior of the Petavatthu. 
Buddhist Buddha-worslup has indeetl expUdtly ascrihetl the imlhology itself to the 
Founder, but the historical critic would be hard put to it to ttace its doubtless many 
parents. Again, the Tirokudda verses of the Khuddak«p 3 tha. as well as the 
EakMtana Sarpyutta (No. XIX) should have been intrwlucr*! f«>r piirjsMie* of com- 
parison in Chapter III. Finally, I note that (p. tti«), the uwnlwa* of the 
Vhninavatthu are pkced ' in the sky I would grateftjlly learn from the authm 
whether tliis is a tetrtual, or a Commentary contekt. since I have given it #at my 
belief, that an ' aloft as the hereafter, is oowlwre found in the Fitakas. but only in 
kter literature, eg. Milindt]^tja. For tlw first Boddhi.st.s -and here psychic 
research will bear them out— the world of the hereafter is co present witli us of earth. 
Or am I mistaken ? 

C. A. F. Rnvs Davids. 


NASJ^NIE IZOBRAZHENIYA ONEZHSKOGO OEERA I BBLOOO 
MORIYA (RUSSIAN), by W. J. Ravdonlkas, pulilteation of the Institute 
of Anthropology. Archiirolf*y and Ethnography. Vol IX; ArelMcological 
Series, No. i ; Academy of Sciences of U.R.S.S.. Moaeow-I.enjngrBd. ; along 
wth a supplement by B. F. Zemliakov m the NeoliUdc Statioiw on the Kastera 
Shore of f^ake Onega, pp. 205. with fij plates. 


In this splendid publication of tire Rumiian Academy of SdenCTs Mr. Ravdonikas 
has giv« a detaiW desenption of tlie ancient petroglyijb* of neolithic aw »n 

banks of tbe kke Oistft, which throw t flood of liglit « the etrlf eiiltoff of Etitara 
The aathoi hti doae hk work very well Wm mlloKrttirr the ntfior 

liM aacl photographed aiore than 700 flgarti* of wliiclt it kiaf 130 iitw l»a 
by Idai for tie irit ticie, hiii Aricf iplioa of tliffii in icetirtto 
tao citofttistive* Mr. Rtvdo^iw hm of ooamt givta till own iaterpirtjitiott of Iti^ 
mcmt petroglyphs, but, what is aioae* he hm pre^saliwi W# iiiateiiil im wieh t way 
tlitt every mai^toat icholtf ma coaflckatly draw litu owa from thwii# 

In iaterpreting thm flgiirp Mr. Eavdottikin han liefii ctiefiil to avoid flit iniitiikf 
of las predec»»f}i in the field who Mled to that ligiiret were pii«i»fily 
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of magical significance and not a faithful reproduction of reality, and the author 
pertinently insists that before proceeding to draw inferences about the neolithic 
culture of this region from these petroglyphs it is necessary to ascertain as far as 
possible the cast of mind of those peoples. But as for this again we have to depend 
on these same petroglyphs we are caught in a pretty close vicious circle. The author 
has wisely left the question of afl&liating these petroglyphs quite open, though some 
scholars before him wanted to connect them with Egypt 1 

Of the figures engraved the most frequent are those of animals and birds, such 
as bear, wolf, dog, swan, goose, etc. Fish is rare, but there are lizards of enormous 
size as well as serpents. Also human figures are there, both from front or in profile, 
and the sex is indicated in most cases. Of great importance is a group of semi- 
human or semi-animal figures, which, in author^s opinion, prove the existence of 
totemism among the neolithic inhabitants of this region. There are numerous repre- 
sentations of a circle or a crescent enclosed within two converging straight ifiies, 
which, in the opinion of the author, are nothing bnt solar and lunar symbols. The 
frequent figuration of boats with the head of rein-deer on the prow is likewise 
explained as a solar symbol. 

As an appendix, Mr. Zemliakov gives a short geological study of the eastern 
bank of the lake Onega which goes to corroborate the results independently arrived 
at by Mr, Ravdonikas. 

Baxaxrishna Ghosh. 


LINGUISTIC INTRODUCTION TO SANSKRIT, by Dr. Batakrishna Ghosh, 
Dr.Fhil. (Miinich), D.Eitt. (Paris), I^ecturer, University of Calcutta (Being No. i 
of the Linguistic Series published by the Indian Research Institute, Calcutta, 
Price Rs.5.). 

The work does credit to the Institute that has published it and also to the 
author. The book is bound to be useful to students who desire to study Sanskrit 
language in the light of modem linguistic research. There is so much material 
available that for an elementary book there is a difiiculty in choosing. The author 
has been Judicious in this respect and has chosen his topics with discrimination. 
He has put the material he has chosen in an attractive form and has also done it 
in stCch a way as to make the- student long for more. The book is, by no means, an 
easy book for a banner. Unfortunately in our country very few Universities have 
a proper cunlailum for language study as such. Grammar — particularly Sanskrit 
Grammar— is tat^ht even to-day in the old old way, and this necessarily gives the 
student wrong notions about the structure of languages. The subjects Dr. Ghosh 
has dhosen he has treated in the light of the latest research and in the correct manner. 
The reviewer wishes some other aspects of Sanskrit Grammar— e.g. Syntax, Indeclin- 
ables— had been treated in 'some detail. An Index is indispensable for such a work 
and its absence is a serious defect. We hope we may have more learned works 
from the pen of Batakrishna Ghosh. 

Dr. I. J. S. TARAPOiuawAniA. 


HISTORY OF HINDU MATHEMATICS, Part I, Numeral Notation and 
Arithmeriic, by Bibhuti Bhusan Batta and Avadesh Narayan Singh, published 
by Motilal Banarsi Das, Lahore, 1935. 

The Authors are well-known for their numerous contributions on various subjects 
compri^ in the term Maihmmtm., Dr. Bibhuti Bhusan Datta has in addition 
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contributed a large number of papers on Indian Mathematics, published in the 
Journals of the various learned Societies all over the world, e.g. American 
Mathematical Monthly, Bulletin of the Calcutta Mathematical Society, Indian 
Historical Quarterly, etc. It is therefore with particular pleusure that we welcome 
this publication fay two of the veteran Indian scholars who have established their 
claim to reputed scholarship in this field. 

We learn from the Preface that the Authors intend to bring out the History of 
Hindu Mathematics in three Parts, each complete in itself, namely-^ 

Part I ; Numeral Notition and Arithmetic ; 

Part 11 : Algebra ; and 

Part III : History of (teometry, Trigononietry, Calculus, theory of Series, 
Permutations and Combinations^ etc. ; 

of these the first Part has now \m*n puhlisheri. 

The characteristic feature of the present treatise jh that under each topic are 
collected together anti set forth in chronological onler translations of relevant ii^aiii^crit 
texts as found in the Hindu works. The fwiinc rule Imn tieen sometimes repeated in 
order to emphasise the contijunty anri gradual evolution of mathematical thought 
and tcrminoU)gy in India, A comparative study iif this kind has hel|red the authon 
to throw light on many obscure Sanskrit f^arumgrs and technical terms whose hdl 
significance was not undersiotHl lH*fore. This plan has the advantage of pladng 
before those who have no access to the Sanskrit sources all evidence, favourable as 
well as unfavourable, so that they can fudge for themselves the claims of Hindu 
mathematics. 

The authors, in search of material for the hook, have examined the literature 
of the Hindus, uon*inathematicaI as well as mathematical, whether in Isanskrit or 
in Prakrit (Pali and Af<lha MagadhI), religious (Vedas, lUahmanas ant! Hpanisfaida) 
and secular (Srauta Sutra, Sulba Sutra, etc.) ; and also the literature of Uw Buddhiiti 
and the Jainas. They have thus brought to Ijear on rite treatise a very wide and 
extensive knowledge of the subject, rich in material and diverse in particulars. They 
have also collected as many manuscripts on the tonics discussed as they could from 
the various libraries of the wtirld. A bihlsography of the Sanskrit mariiematical works 
appended to the treatise is of ipectsl interest. 

Part I, which has been published, is divided into two Chapters. Chapter I rives 
an account of the various devices employed by the Hindus for denoting numbers. 
The gradual evolution of the decimal place^vahie system of notation has !>een traced 
and all evidence relating to its use m India collected together for tlie first time. 
This evidence .shows that the sy.stem was in use in India during the earliest cedturtes 
of the Christian era, if not earlier. The facts set forth in Uiis chapter will, we are 
sure, finally set at rest the controversy almul its place of origin A tiricf account 
^ riso l^en included of the introduction of riie Hindu numerals into Arabia, 
Northern Africa and Euro|)e. 

Chapr II deals with arithmetic in general. We have become so familiar with 
our methrjds of performing the fundamental arithmetical o|irrations of addition, 
aubatraction, multipHcalion, division and the extraction of ro«jts that wr seldom 
pau?^ to think how and when these methods were inventeil. Tl>r problem, however, 

deep interest for the teacher and historian of mathematics. And an account 
^ the evo ution of these metlmds in tite limd of their birth should He welcome. 
Details and dluslrarions have been given of different methoils of }irfforitriiig these 
operations oa a Pai$, {* board os followin! in India from tlie fifth century oiiwardH. 
It l^n shown that our present methods are simple variations of tlwme of the 
ancient Hindus, The rule of three, the rules of supptmition and false |s»sition, and 
rules relating to calculations involving interest, exchange of conimoibtieH, fineness 
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of gold, etc., are all due to the Hindus. In fact, pi^tically the whole of elementary 
arithmetic can be traced back to them. Thus the importance of Chapter II cannot 
^ over-emphasized. 

Little was till now known to historians of mathematics regarding the achieve- 
ments of the early Hindu Mathematicians and our indebtedness to ^em. This 
was due to the lack of a reliable and authentic history of Hindu Mathematics. The 
present treatise will go a long way towards removing this want and is thus on the 
whole a very welcome and useful publication. 

We shall await with keen interest the publication of the other two parts. 

N. K. Majdudas. 


descriptive catalogue of the government collections 

OF MANUSCRIPTS DEPOSITED AT THE BHANDARRAR ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH INSTITUTE; Vol. XII: Alathkara, Sam^ta and Natya. 
Compiled by Parashuram Krishna Code, M.A., Curator, Bhandarkar Oriental 
Research Institute, Vol. XVII : Jain Literature and Philosophy ; Part I : (a) 
Xgamika Literature, Part II : (a) Agamika literature. Compiled by Hiralal 
Rasikdas Kapadia, M.A. Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona, 


It is gratifying to note that arrangements have been made for the speedy pr^ 
paration and publication of a Descriptive Catalogue of the huge collection of Sapkrit 
Manuscripts acquired on behalf of the Govenment of Bombay during a period of 
about half a century beginning from the sixties of the last century. The work is 
proposed to be prepared and published under the supervision of the Manuscripts 
Department of the Bhandarkar Institute to which the collection, originally deposited 
in the Deccan College, has been transferred. It is understood that particular sections 
of the work have been entrusted to scholars who have specialized in ^ose sectioim. 
Under these arrangements three parts of the work have been pub^ed in rapid 
succession after the lapse of twenty long years since the publication of the tot 
volume of the series {Descriptive Catalogue of the Government Collections of Manuscripts, 
deposited at the Deccan College, Poona, Volume I: Vedic Literature, Part I: 
Sadihilii and Brahmanas, Bombay, 1916). These comprise Volume XII complete 
in one part which deals with Ahufakara, Saifagtta and Natya MSS. numbenng 347 
in all and Volume XVII to be completed in three parts of which two parts ^ve 
been issued dealing with 64.3 Agamika MSS. of to Utemtum of the Svetambara 
Tains. The first part of the latter volume describes MSS. of works, as also ^en 
commentaries, coming under ii Afigas, la U]^figas, 10 Prakirnas, and supplem^t^ 
Praklmas while the second part contains the description of MSS. of works falling 
under h ChhedasQtras and a CulMaiitraa. Though in charge of different ^tom 
to various psrts axe found to follow one uniform system, e.g.. the one foUo^ 
in to first volunm already referred to. The information with regard to every p. 
has been presented under separate headings like size, extent, descnption, age, author, 
beginning, end, reference and in certain cas^ subject-matter, to indication of 
which hto occasionaUy been very brief and obscure particularly m Vol. pi. A 
systematic adherence to these headings has led at times to repetition of to same 
in to case of to description of the MSS. of to same work. A Pnstog 
rderence to their distinctive features, if any, as weU as a pr<^er arangement of 
them according to certain well-defined principles is more and welcome to 

scholars than to repetition of mere mechanical descnptioxB giving httle new infon^ 
tion. A very important section in these catalogues is the one on perence which 
refers to MSS. mentioned in other catalogues and to the printed edition or editions 
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of, as also important studies on the worts contained therrin. In this section in 
V'ol. XII reference is made to U^S. mentioned principally in the Cnla/o^s Caiahgomm 
thougli a number of important catalogues have been published since the publi^taoa 
of the last part of this stupendous work in U} 0 ^. It is obviously difficult to make 
the reference to printed editions compiete, but it is unfortunate if editions in well* 
known series like the Bihlioihum indica escape notice as in the case of the 
Kamkalpaiiiia (Vol. XII. No. 47!!.) %vhich was published in the above-mentioned 
series. 11 needs however to Ik* |>ointcd out that such omissions and impeiiectiom 
were noticed but rarely, and on the whole the works testify to the deep scholaiBhip 
and hard labour of the learned compilers. ^ 

There are in the volumes under review ptofune ap|iendires including indicct 
of authors amri works, rliarts of Jain and Non-Jain characters, typical symbols 
characters ami letter -nmneiAh from Jain Manust-ripts , hut a short introduction 
drawing poiiitol attention to the more important MSS.-— especially to MSS, of works 
that are little-known or arc not mention^ in the C atmlagm is a k^e^y 

felt desideratum in each of these volumes which are otherwise highly useful and 
important puhlkationn. There may yet lie time to remove this miiifjr shoitcomiag 
from the volume entrusted to Mr. Kapadia by the indiision of such an introduciS 
in the concluding part of it and tliereby enhaticmg the tiiilstv of this valuable 
of knowledge, esfiecially in view of Uic fact that the collection is reported to contak 
one of tlie richest sbircH of Jain Manuscripts. 
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THE RGVEDA AND MOHENJO DARO 

By I^AKSHMAN SaROT 

I am going to sp^ to-day on the Rgveda and Molieitjo-daro. 
WMe spealdng on tibis subject, I feel very diffident, for my views 
radically differ from the 'views of Sir John Marshall, ex-I^ector- 
General of Archaeology in India arid E. Mackay, an authority on 
Mohenjo-daro. ^ The former has edited the result of excavations 
Mohenjo-daro in three magnificent volumes,® in 1931. The latter 
has written a very interesting booklet, on the subject.* It mi^t be 
consider^ rashness, on my part, to differ from universally recognized 
authorities. We see, people sometimes differ from great authorities 
so that they may become notorious. I assure you I have no desire 
of winning cheap notoriety by a rimple process of disagreeing with 
great scholars. There are also people who would do anything to see 
meir name printed in the press. I read, some time ago, that a 
certain individual set the most ancient cathedral of Paris — ^Notre 
Dame — on fire. He was caught red-handed. When questioned 
as to what led him to commit this act of arson, he is reported to 
have stated that he wanted to see his name printed in the columns 
of the daily newspapers. I am not actuated by any such motive. 
It is unnecessary for me to go to the extent of disagreeing with 
Sir John Marshall for the sake of seeing my name printed in the 
press. Moreover, disagreement with Sir John Marshall is not such 
a sensational event as to bring any notoriety in its wake. It is 
doubtful if the press will take any notice* of it. I differ from the 
abow-mentioned authorities because my studies have led me to 
different condusions. I f^, I diall not be true to myself if I suppress 


* A note on the prontmdation of Mohenjo-daro. li is a Sm<^ word. The 
oon«ct pronunciation of the second part daro should, according to Sindlii laagu^, 
be dw/O’ p in the second syllable is a cerebral consonant and has the sotmd of 

in the Hindi word Karo4a meaning ‘ ten million ’. The prevalent pronunciation 
hu however become dim. The vowel in the first syllable is pronounced bng. The 
oenfibm! consonant of the eeoond syllable has, in actual prevalent pronunciation, lost 
it9 miginal character of a cerebral consonant and assumed the character of a semi- 
vowel. Althoufib it is the prevalent pronunciation, it is incorrect. Mohenjo-daro 
mimndk Iji Slzidm* * R DlOtUld of Hit dedd ^ 

« Six John Marshall, Mohmjo^nro and the Indus CivilisaHon, published by 
A. Piobetbdn, London. 

• Th« Indus CivUixatim, published by Lovet Dickenson and Thompson, London, 

1935. 



my views, simply because they happen to differ from the generally 
accepted views. One should not fail to give expression to a 
conclusion, to which one has arrived after a careful and critical study 
of the problem. It is not in a light-hearted manner that I have 
embarked on this subject to-day. All that I ask you is therefore to 
give me a patient hearing and to critically examine the evidence that 
I am going to put before you and to judge whether or not the evi- 
dence, adduced in support of my thesis, is adequate, convincing or 
cogent. 

For the sake of convenience, I have divided my paper in two 
parts. The first part offers some criticism to the theories advanc^ 
so far. It may be called the negative part. 

The second part brings forth some evidence in support of my 
main thesis. It may therefore be called the positive part. 

Excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have revolutionized 
our ideas with regard to the history and civilization of ancient India. 
The first question, which suggests itself, is with regard to the 
character of the civilization as revealed by explorations at Mohenjo- 
daro and Harappa. Is it Aryan or non- Aryan in character ? 

It is generally believed that the character of civilization of the 
Indus Valley is non-Aryan. It has been sugge.sted that it might be 
Drawdian. Attempts have also been made to establish an ethnic 
relationship between the Dravidians and the Sumerians, who, accon!- 
ing to Dr. H. R. Hall, ‘ might belong to the same ethnic type as the 
Dravidians of India who, though now restricted to the south of 
India, are believed on linguistic and ethnolc^cal grounds to have 
once populated virtually the whole of the peninsula, including the 
Punjab, Sind, and Baluchistan, where, as is well known, the Drawdkn 
spec^ is still preserved in the language of the Brahuis 


Evidenck of Anthropology 

A few skulls of Mohenjo-daro arc of the same type as have been 
un-earthed in Mesopotamia. The close resemblance of the Mohenjo- 
daro skulls with the skulls discovered by Dr. Woolley at Al’Ubaid 
and by Mr. E. Mackay at Kish is very remarkable. The skulls of 
Mesojmtamia are assigned to a very early date. This will show 
that the people of Mohenjo-daro were racially related to the people 
of Mesopotamia. The following remark of Mr. K. Mackay shows 
that he accepts the theory of ethnic relationship between the people 
of Indus Valley and Mesopotamia : ' It may therefore be assumed 
provisionally that the Proto-Elamites, the dwellers in the Indus 


> Sir John JlvshaU, op, eit., p. i, lotj. 
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Valley brick-built cities, and perhaps also the Sumerians had a 
common ancestry ; but beyond this it is not possible to go until 
further sites have been explored in India, Baluchistan, and the high 
lands of Persia and more information is forthcoming with regard to 
the origin and lines of development of these early peoples 

Sir John Marshall is of ojiinion that the language of the seals 
excavated at Mohenjo-daro, might be Dravidian, His statement is 
the following : ‘ Of the language of these texts little more can be 
said at present than that there is no reason for connecting it in any 
way with Sanskrit. The Indus civilization was pre-Arvan, and the 
Indus language or languages must have been pre-Arj^an also 
Possibly, one or other of them (if, as seems likely, there was more 
than one) was Dravidic. This, for three reasons, seems a most 
likely conjecture— first, because Dravidic-speaking people were the 
precursors of the Aryans over most of Northern India and were the 
only people likely to have been in possession of a culture as advanced 

as the Indus culture ; secondly, because at no great distance 

from the Indus Valley the Brahuis of Baluchistan have preserved 
among themselves an island of Dravidic speech which may well 
be a relic from pre-Aryan times, when Dravidic was perhaps the 
common language of these parts ; thirdly, because the Dravidic 
languages being agglutinative, it is not unreasonable to look for a 
possible connection between them and the agglutinative language of 
Sumer in the Indus Valley, which as we know had many other close 
ties with Sumer.’ * The seals have not hitherto been deciphered. 
The opinion expressed in the passage quoted above can only be a 
conjecture. No one can say what the language of the Indus Valley 
civilization was as long as the inscriptions on the seals remain a 
sealed book to us. It is only after the decipherment of the seal 
inscriptions that one would be in a position to express an opinion 
with regard to the language. At present. Sir John Marshall cannot 
adduce the slightest piece of evidence in support of his statement. 
His first argument that Dravidians were the precursors of the Aryans 
over most of Northern India is not universally accepted. His second 
argument that Dravidic was perhaps the common language of these 
parts in ancient times is without any evidence. The third argirment 
IS equally without foundation. In other words. Sir John Marshall’s 
statement is tantamount to saying that the Dravidians were the 
authors of the Indus Valley civilization. The evidence of 
anthropology, however, does not lend any support to this contention. 
The authors probably belonged to several races. The skulls 


’ E. Mackay, op. vU., pp. 12-13. 

• Sit Jolia Marshall, op. cU., p. i, 42. 
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discovered at Mohenjo-daro have been examined by Col. Sewell and 
Dr. Guha. Four distinct types have been identified: (i) the 
proto-AnstraJoid, {2) the Mediterranean type, (3) the Mongolian 
branch of the Alpine stock and lastly (4) the Alpine typeT^'fhe 
first type has dohchocranial skull. The second type is similar to 
the first but has much less brain capacity. The third type lua 
the mesaticranial skull. The fourth is represented by a 
specimen— the skull of a child, but which is dearly brachycranial 
None of these types represent the Diavidian type. The skulls and 
skeletons, twenty-four in number, bdong to the chalcolithic am. 
Let us suppose that the skulls and skeletons excavated at Mohemo- 
daro are the remains of the population. They must represent the 
residents of that dty. It is dear therefore that Mohenjo-dan> 
population was cosmopolitan and several races contributed to its 
comporition. If the Dravidians' were the supposed authors of the 
Mohenjo-daro avalization, they must have constituted the bulk of 
the population. It is therefore strange not to find the Dravidian 
type among the skeletal remains and skulls of Mohenjo-daro. 

Die evidence of anthropology does not support the theory of 
the Dravidian character erf the Indus Valley civiuzarion. 

Evidence op Plastic Art 

No specimens of pictorial art have been discovered at Mohenjo- 
daro. There are no mural or fresco paintings, which could give tit 
an idea of the features of the people. There is of course pottery 
^nted in monochrome, even in polychrome. The ornamental 
designs consist of intersected circles, the tree decoration, the dieas- 
toard pattern in which black .squares alternate with red 
Tnangles, figures of animals, birds, snakes, set in natural surround-, 
mgs like grass or bushes, are also met with. But human pictures 
are not found on the Mohenjo-daro pottery. There is only one 
exception. A potsherd excavated at Harappa has a pictorial 
representation of a man and a child. 

Several examples of plastic art are, however, supplied by the 
explorations at Mohenjo-daro. They consist of (i) clay figurinet. 
suppo^d to be deities, of bdth male and female persons ; (2) repre- 
sentations of male and female figures on various seals or amulets ; 
(3) a few limestone heads; (4) a bronze statue of a dancing girl ; 
and lastly {5) a soapstone statue of a bearded male. 

(1) Clay Figurines 

A common figure is that of an almost nude female. The dress 
woni is extremely scanty. A very short skirt fastened with a 
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belt is wrapped round the loins. Headdress is fan-shaped with 
two circular cup-like objects on either side, and is out of aU pro- 
portion with the head, which is quite small. The mouth again is 
very large. Necklaces are worn but there are no bracelets on arms. 
Male clay figures are not numerous. They are entirely nude. 
Jewellery is sometimes but not always worn. Hair is long, gathered 
in a sort of bun or loop behind the head with a fillet round the 
forehead. A loirg beard with the upper lip shaved, seems to have 
been the fashion. One peculiarity of the male figures is that they 
wear horns on their head. These clay figurines have been made 
with great care by hand. They are coloured, smoothed and polished. 
Noses are pinched out of clay. Two small pellets of clay serve for 
the eyes. Mouth is indicated by a strip, applied to the face, deep 
indents showing the lips. 


(2) Human Figures on Seals 

One seal represents a nude, three-faced figure with horns on the 
head. The figure is seated and surrounded by six animals, two deer, 
an elephant, a tiger, u buffalo and a rhinoceros. Numerous bangles 
are worn on either arm. A similar nude figure is depicted on three 
other seals, but with one face only on one of them. Another seal 
represents a female in the midst of a tree, wearing horns, a long plait 
of hair, and raauj' bracelets. A spray rises on the head between the 
horns. A similar figure is in a kneeling posture. Behind the kneeling 
figures is an animal with a human face. At the bottom, there are 
seven figures, also wearing long plaits of hair, bangles, etc., but with- 
out horns. Another seal depicts on the recto two men. ISach is 
holding a part of a tree. On the verso, there is the figure of a kneeling 
man. On another seal, a man is being overthrown by a buffalo. 
There is also the representation of a horned human figure with tiie 
feet and tail of a bull on a seal. He is shown struggling with a ti^. 
A similar figure occurs on three other seals, where he is struggling 
with two tigers. On another seal, there are depicted a man who 
has climbed up a tree and a tiger who is waiting below. The figure 
of a woman or a woman with a child at her breast is also found on 
some of the seals. Two infants are also shown as crawling on the 
ground. One seal has preserved a dancing scene. One man is 
beating a drum and others are dancing to the tune. On one seal 
from Harappa, a man is playing on a drum before a tiger. On another, 
a ’'woman is dancing. In one case, a male figure has a drum hung 
round his neck. On two seals, men are represented with bows 
and arrows, in an act of shooting. Thus both male and female 
figures are depicted in various situations. 
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(3) Stone Heads 

Several limestone statues have been excavated at Mohenjo-daro. 
Of the best preserved are three heads. Two of them are supposed 
to be actual portraits. Facially they are Mongolian in appearance. 

{4) The Bronze Statue of a Dancing Girt 

This bronze statue of a dancing girl was di.scovou rt by R.B. 
Daya Ram Sahni. It is an excellent statue and represents perfect 
casting. The figure is nude and wears a large inmiber of bangles 
on one arm. There is an expression of scorn o!i tin- faei'. hVotn the 
features, she is supposed to belong to the abtiriginal type. 

(5) The Soapstone Statue of a Bearded Male 

This stone statue consists of a head and a bust . The lower 
part is missing. This image represents the high wateiinark of the 
art of sculpture of Mohenjo-daro. The figure is wtsuing an em- 
broidered robe, which is carried over the left slmuldi i lie has a 
short beard. The upper lip is clean shaven. 'I'lif hair is short and 

{ )arted in the middle. A fillet gws rcnind the fon ln ad with its 
oose ends hanging down behind the head, lvy<’s an' half closed. 
Mouth is expressive. Lips are full. Nose is brerkt n but svfins to be 
of normal size. The forehead is rather low,* 

Some of these statues and figurines are supposejl to depict deities. 
But as images of gods and goddesses are buse<l on tlu* conception 
of man, these statues and figurines arc the anlhri>poinorphic 
representations in plastic art. Art derives its inspiration from life. 
Artists, whether votaries of the pictorial or the [dastic. reproduce 
consciously or unconsciously the type best known to thi-m. These 
statues and clay figures, whether they are god.s or human l)oings, 
give us a good idea of the types of the population. N<nm of them 
represent the typical Dravidian type, which is officially dc,si rilx*d as 
being, ‘ Of short stature, complexion very dark, approaching black, 
hair plentiful with an occasional tendency to curl ; eyes dark, head 
long, nose very broad, sometimes depressed at the loot but not 
80 as to make the fkce appear flat It is of course difficult to say 
whether this description would be exactly applicable to the Dravidian 
stock 5,000 years ago. But assuming the type has preserved its 
distinguishing features, the evidence of the plastic art doi« not 


. ^ For a detailed study, see Marshall, Mohenjo-Uam amt Uu tmtns (.in/itatwn : 

E. Mackay, The Indus Civitization. 

* Sir John Mar-shall, op. cit,, p. i. roy. 
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support the suggestion that the Dravidians were the authors of the 
Indus Valley civilization. There is undoubtedly some resemblance 
between the statuary of Sumer and that of Mohenjo-daro, as summed 
up in the following remark of Mr. Mackay : ‘ The men wore their 
hair in the same way, i.e. gathered up in a bun at the back of the 
head and secured by a silver or gold or woven fillet worn round the 
forehead ; and on one supposedly portrait head from Mohenjo-daro, 
a pin is represented as stuck through the bun. Of these statue 
heads the upper lip is shaved, a practice that was also common in 
Sumer But the evidence of the stone heads and clay figures, 
on the contrary, shows that there was probably a Mongolian strain 
among the population. ^ This is further supported by the discovery 
of -a skull of Mongolian type -among the skeletal remains of 
Mohenjo-daro. 

Priority of the P.gveda to Mohenjo-daro 

The Jlgveda is the most sacred scripture of the Hindus. It is 
the earliest literary monument of the Aryan race. All its hjrmns 
could not have been composed simultaneously. They must have 
covered a long period. Early and late strata can be distinguished 
in the stanzas themselves. It is not merely a book. It is literature 
itself. The state of the civilization of a particular community 
can be fairly reconstructed from a critical study of the literature 
of that particular period. Literature serves the purpose of a mirror, 
in whicli a particular epoch finds itself reflected. Hence a critical 
study of the Ilgveda can be utilized to reconstruct the state of 
civilization of the Ilgvedic period. Not only can we reproduce 
the state of the civilization of the Aryans of the Egvedic epoch 
but also the stage of the civilization of the rion-Aryans, with whom 
the Aryans came in contact. In the follovdng few lines, the state 
of the Aryan and the non-Aryan civilizations as revealed by the 
hymns of the Ilgveda itself, is briefly depicted. The first thing which 
strikes a critical student of the iptgveda is that the l^gveda does not 
contain the slightest, direct or indirect, reference to any migratiorr 
of the Aryans into India, from outside. From the .evidente of the 
RV. itself, it will be impossible to say tha.t the Aryans w;ere not 
indigenous people of India or that they migrated into India, from 
outside. The Rgveda reveals to us a people who were Imng in the 
valleys of the Swat, the Kabul, the Indus, the five rivers of the 
present Punjab, aird parts of regions, watered by the Sarasvati, 
the Ganges and the Jamuna. If they had come from outside, the 


» K. .Mackay, op, eit, p. 197. 
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migration must have taken place in a remote past. A .11 memories 
of an ancient migration had been forgotten by the time of the 
Jtgveda. There is nothing in the RV. to show that the settlements 
of the Aryans in the valleys of the above-mentioned rivers were 
recent and had not been there from time immemorial. The evidence 
of the RV. shows that the Arj'ans were tiot foreigners who had 
come from outside and settled into the valleys of the variotjs rivers. 
The people of the Rgvedic period were partly agrieultural. partly 
pastoral. Great importance was attached to tin* cultivation of the 
soil. In a hymn {X, 34) there is a graphic de.seription of the 
miseries of a gambler’s life. I n stanza No. 13, gambling is condemned 
and agriculture is highly commended. The stanza is the following : 

‘Do not play with the dice: cultivate indeed the tillage. 
(Thus) very much held in esteem, enjoy wealth. In that line, 
(lit. there) O gambler ! are cattle, there a wife 

Agriculture is further praised in the following stanzas ■ 

‘The wise ones yoke the ploughs and separately spread 
the teams (of oxen) ; the steadkst among the gods, by their 
good will.’ » RV. X. 101. 4. 

‘With the hope, indeed, of thy (succor) f> Indra, I have 
certainly taken the sickle in ray hand- This day, ( ) Maghavan ! 
fill the granary with the stored grain (Barley) HV. VIII. 
78. 10. 

' Yoke the plough, spread the teams (of oxen) ; when the 
land (yoni) is ploughed and harrowed (Kffa, lit, prejmred) sow 
here the seed ... .let the sickles lie near at hand. May the 
ripe (crop) come to us RV. X. 101. 3, 

A whole hymn (IV, 57. 1-8) is devoted to agriculture. Quota- 
tions can be multiplied. But what has already Iwcn cited will be 
enough to show the in;^rtance in which agriculture was held. 
Furtl«r references to agriculture are found in the following stanzas : 


t 


t 


» 


id ft'n' fWWiff f » wfimr: 1 

m »t 4! »r4 «HWT I 


fid f if*w 'ffti vn flr if»di iii» 1 

fKi^'l'iwri RV. X, 101.4. 

»fmdl*vi!T*«ii 'I'i Hill' iprt • 
liprd wr iw|»ivw»n« ft f N WB 11 


wi fhci f>t vtr 


fttiff I 


4 
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I, 23. 15 ; II7- 21 ; 176. 2 ; n, 14. ii ; V. 53. 13 ; VI. 6. 4 ; X, 
117. 7 ; 146. 6. This is, by no means, an exhaustive list. Even 
similes are drawn from the processes of agriculture, cf. e.g. VIII, 20. 
19 ; 22. 6 ; X, 48. 7 ; 85. 37 ; X, 94. 13. Thus it is clear, the society 
in the Ilgvedic period was an agriculturist community. 

The hymns of the RV. also reveal to us the state of a pastoral 
society. Breeding of cattle was one of the chief occupations. 
Wealth was counted in Hne (RV. V, 4. 11) in kine and horses (VII, 
77. 5). Constant prayers were offered for herds of cattle. They 
were the centre of the economic life of the people. Gods are invoked 
to look after the kine, horses, etc. 

‘ May Pusan go after our kine, may Pusan protect our horses. 
May Ptisan obtain fc d for us.’ ^ RV. VI, 54. 5. 

' Go forth after the kine, O Ptisan, of the sacrificer, who presses 
soma and of us, the p.. ‘ ers.' • RV. VI, _ 54. 6. 

‘ Tet no one be lost, let no one be injured, let no one be crushed 
in a pit ; now come back with all uninjured.’ “ RV. VI, 54. 7. 

According to A. A. Macdonell, ‘ No sight gladdened the eye of 
the Vedic Indian more than the cow returning from the pasture 
and licking her calf fastened by a cord ; no sound was more mu^cal 
to his ear than theTowi^’g of milch kine ’. Hence the poet exclaims, 

' As cows low to their ('-Ives near the stalls, so we will praise Indra 
with our hymns.' * 

One great desire of the people was to have pastures and fields 
for the grazing of the herds of cattle. Prayers are constantly offered 
for wide pastures, Ufvtm gdvyutim, RV. VII, 77 - 4 '- -Aii agricultural 
and pastoral community depends on rain for its very existence. So 
we find fervent prayers for rain. 

‘ O Maruts, give us the rain from heaven, pour forth the streams 
of the stallion. Come forward with this thunder, pouring down 
the waters — our divine father.’ * RV. V, 83. 6. 


» wr '•4'g I 

w "twii’ «r< 8 RV. VI, 54. 5 - 

Wirw' KSimwir « RV. VI. 54. 6. 

» ft’Wf 4 Riff I 

RV.Vi,54-7- 

* A. A. Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Litirature, p. 149. 

» ti «« M fkn vuii 1 

frftWTi f^t R' « RV. V. 83- 6. 
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‘ Bellow forth, thunder, impregnate. Fly around with thy 
watery chariot. Drag well the {water-)skin. unfastened down- 
ward. L,et elevations and depressions Iw of the same level.’ * 
RV. V, 83. 7. 

* Dift up the great bucket, pour it down. Let the released 
streams flow forward. Drench heaven and earth with clarified 
butter. May there be a good drinking place for the kine.’* RV. 
V, d- 8. Rain water is descriliod as clarified butter. 

Warfare and })erformanco of sacrifices were the two most 
important activities. The tribes of the Rgveilic jierioil Ixdonged to 
a martial race. There were inter-tribal wars. In their struggle 
for supremacy, one tribe declared war on another. Aryan settlers 
fought among themselves. There were military alliances and coali- 
tions among them. The most important coalition was of ten kings 
against Sudas, king of the Bhfiratas. 

Aryans also fought against the tribes calletl Dasas, Asuras, 
Dasyus, Pi^cas, Raksasas, Kikatfe. Papis, etc. Non-Aryans 
are described as black in colour and flat-nosed. At the time of the 
llgyeda, the barbarians or the non- Aryans lived in the mountainous 
regions, where they built their strongholds and forts. Hut these 
‘ forts ’ could not resist the might of the Aryans. Hundreds of 

them fell easily before the conquering Aryan : ipf 

Tpct' ijff' I RV. II. 14. 0 . 

The state of the civilization of the non-Aryans as gleaned from 
the hymns of the RV. is, in the words of Sir John Marshall, ' that 
of a black -skinned, flat-nosed barbarians, as different from the 
fair Aryans in physical aspect as they were in sjpewh and religion 
^ey were the contemptible barbarians. It is impossible to see, 
in this description, the picture of the highly developed civilization 
of the Indus Valley. The Iglgvedic civilization was essentially a 
v^ge, agricultural and pastoral civilization. The Mohenjo-daro 
civilization was .t city and a commercial civilization. People in 
Mohenjo-daro lived in well-built cities of bricks, burnt in kilns. 
Their town-planning, architecture and sanitation had attained a 
remarkable development. Architecture in the |tgve<lic }>f>rio<l was 

* 'ifk sk 'W ’(i ■wp'ini et'w 1 

sflf U sW ftflhi sitj <i«t RV St. 7. 

il^ insiffli?! RV. Mj. » 

* Sir John Marshal!, np. at., Preface V. 
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rather primitive. I^arge commercial cities had not as yet sprung 
into existence. The evolution in civilization is from the village to 
the city civilization and not vice versa. We have therefore to 
conclude that ^Igveda represents a period earlier than the Indus 
Valley civilization. 


Evidence op Phaeuc Worship 


Numerous phallic emblems, which have been found in Mohenjo- 
daro, show that phallic worship prevailed in that city. I cannot do 
better than quote the words of Sir John Marshall : ' We^ may now 
return to consider the phallic emblems— -the Yoni and lihga ..... 
Two of these are unquestionably phalli, more or less r^austically 
modelled and prove conclusively that phalhsm in India had a pre- 

Aryan origin* Further evidence on the same point is furnished 

by* two realistic specimens of the same kind — one a lihga or phallus 

and the other a Yoni or vulva Indeed, the only explanation 

applicable to them all is that they were sacred objects of some sort, 
the large ones serving as aniconic agalmata for cult purposes , . . . 


. . ' {op. cit., i. 58, 59). 

In the RV. phallic worship is mentioned twice, in VII, 21. 5 


and X, 99. 3. w fkvvm ^ 1 (’VII. 21. 

5) and vpf ^ ^ I 


It is the second hemistich in VII, 21. 5 which mentions phallic 
worship with disapproval. It can be translated as follows : ‘ May 
he, the noble one, defy the manifold creatures. Let those whose 
deity is phallus not penetrate our sanctuary.' 

In both places, the compound SUnddevafi is accented on the 
first member. It is therefore a bahuvrihi compound and can only 
mean ‘ those whose deity is phallus ’. Yaska’s explanation of 
this compound as abtahtncccarySh is not correct and cannot be 
cicc^ptcd (N. 4. 19)* 

up till now it has been generally believed that the alwve com- 
pound has preserved a contemptuous reference to ^the bMbanan 
aborigines. But I think it refers to the Aryan phallic womippers. 
The barbarians or the non- Aryans were beyond the pale of the Aryan 
dharma and could not therefore penetrate to the sanctuary of the 
AryeLtis. The prayer is against persons of the Aryan race who bad 
adopted phallus as their deity and who had othervwse a right to 
penetrate the sanctuary. Just as at present, all the Aryan 
inhabitants of the ancient times could not have owed allegiance to 
one set of religious beliefs only. There must have been numerous 


sects. 



l5o INDIAN UUl.lUKr, 

The internal evidence of the RV. itself reveals the existence of 
several religions sects. I shonld like to (inote the following stan*,a, 
in support of my statement. 

‘They ask of him, the terrible one, " where is he? ” They also 
say about him, “ he does not exist hike a conqueror, he destroys 
the prosperity of the enemy. Tut 'your) faith in him. lie, O men ! 
is Indra.’ * RV. 11 , 12. 5. 

The stanza shows that there were atheists who denied the vepr 
existence of god. ‘ How dare the enemies who do not worship 
Indra, revile me ’ * — RV. X. -j8. ”• in<heates that Indra was not wor- 
shipped by all. The stanza, R\*. X. S«>. 1 ‘They 

did not recognize Indra as a god ', als<i shows that some did not pay 
homage to Indra. 

With this, the following stanza may be compared : 

‘ They call him Agni, Indra, Milia, and ; they also 

say that he is the divine tkirntman of Iwantifnl wings. The 

sages speak of hhn who is one in variou-s ways ; they call him 

Agni, Yama, Matarisvan.’ * UV. I. if»4. .}6. 

This stanza shows the prevalence of monotheism of an exalted 
type. In addition, there were followers of polytheism, pantheism, 
Imthenotheism, etc. 

There was not even a uniform cusUimary law among the Aryans 
of the RV. period. Differences in customary law have been recorded 
in the RV. itself. 

The following stanza constitutes a jirotest against the adoption 
of a stranger as a son : ' The treasure of tlie stranger is inde^ to 

be avoided, may we be masters of eternal wealth. (The child) be- 
gotten by another is no son ; he is so for the fool (only) ; O Agni, 
do not corrupt our paths.' * R\'. VII, 4. 7. 

It is evident that some people had begun to adopt children 
begotten by others, i.e. K^eiraja as a son. Obviously barbarians or 


‘Hi |r| I 

ijt vifflii' ftbntH 'tiHI iTP! e shm W' 1 RV. II. la. 5. 
W wi flpsrt'ii I RV. X, 48. 7. 

’CTf' fti’'! ftps: e 1 

mi njifft'etmunii 1 RV. 1 . 164. 46. 

^ , 

^ ^ ■^imi i rrneii^i'insei m 1 RV. VII, 4. 7. 
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aborigines cannot be meant here. The reference is clearly to the 
Aryans who were guilty of the practice of adoption. 

' The ^ stranger, however delightfi.l, should not be adopted, 
begotten in another’s womb; he should not be regarded (as one’s 
own) even in thought. To his own abode he certainly goes back. 
I/et the new (hero), impetuous and irresistible, come to us.’ * RV. 
VII, 4- 8. 

It is clear that there can be no reference to the aborigines or 
non-Aryan tribes. The poet is speaking of Aryan tri&s. So 
there were differences of customary law and even of worship among 

the Aryans themselves. To my mind the two pMas ; ttt 

1 and w wftr i are almost identical in spirit. 

'They both represent a puritanical protest against the slightest 
departure from tradition. 

I have already .shown that the Aryans did not follow a univer- 
sally acknowledged or uniform set of religious beliefs. There were 
several sects among them. If we study the history of religions or 
take into consideration the struggle between Roman Catholicism 
and Protestantism or between Hinduism and Buddhism, or between 
the Shias, Sunnis, or Ahmadia sects of Islam, we find that the struggle 
is not only long but it often includes war, bloodshed and massacre. 
So it is clear tiiat among the Indians of Rgvedic times, a certain 
amount of rivalry, opposition, even enmity must have existed among 
various sects. 

I think the cult of phallic worship was in its infancy' during 
the period of the RV. But in course of time, it grew in popularity 
and importance. So much so that by the time of the Yajurveda, 
phallic worship had acquired so much power and prestige that it 
could no longer be ignored and that official recognition could no 
longer be withheld. It was even adopted as a partial ceremony, 
constituting an integral part of the most important of the soma- 
sacrifices — 1 mean the aivamedha, which became, during the dassical 
period, a symlxfiic representation of full Hindu sovereignty. There 
must have been a gradual evolution in the status of phallic worship. 
The first stage is represented by the RV. where it is mentioned with 
disapproval. It then slowly grew till by the time of the later Samhitds 
it became so widespread and powerful that it w^ actually partially 
embodied in the sacrificial ritual itself. That it became a part of 


mrft-w jrwT wwlffblld'u »r«l! I RV. vn, 4. 8. 
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sacrifice is shown by the following stanzas of the SamhitSs of the 
Yajurveda, their BrShmajjas and their Srauta sfitras • 

ar4wTf% i 

VS., 23. 19 : TS., 7. 4. 19. I ; MS., 3. 12. 20 : 166. 12 ; KSA., 4. 8; 
SB.. 13. 2. 8. 5; TB.,3. 9- 6. •}. wmWNvw 9. 2. 4: wnm- 
20. 6. 14. 

‘ wf i n ft ' I wTWiraTfw — wiwn ... ••• ... 

inhi ’ » oth 1 

t era inW iw fwifh rrdNnrt ^ 

rnrnrnfmf^ .ifwanH^* wnwftwfw’i wfhncM 

m ^ -S?!^ iv^km ^ 1 

VS., 23? 20? Sb., 13. 2. 8. 5 ; cf. 1?^ wf -wiri irf< ti H «mtm% TS. 

7. 4. 19. 1 ; KSA., 4. 8 : APSS., 20. 18. 2 ; mr « wnwrn MS., 3. 

12.20: 167.1: cf. ^ e tfa fwi www% APSs. 20. 18. 

< yiapHwi ' Mlfc rf I fnift i vet >n^ ivr itMi wi4t 

‘ i up t fa ... entiwn 1 »«« •*» 

tf t j j s Tut »TfWt € i^lfyr ^ riflri »i iiw mwfN fHft 

vsm ^ ^ ••« •#« * I wlNnr* I 

wiip^pr wm ifl I 

V ifNt frfN’i* I 

VS., 23. 21 ; cf. TS., 7. 4. 19. 1 ; cf. KSA.. 4. 8 ; Sb.. 13. 5 2. . 3 : itOTr- 
’ilMw 16. 3. 36. cf. wrw w i ft w irir 20. i8. 4 ; 20. 6. 17. Cf. 

lirwiwafi 30. 

I WH* mmWt ’Wf* W ••• •** w^wi 

wf^i ... ,.. ftrf nn «Nnni wflrn 1 "wfii wifii 

tm fm fti* ww* 1 

‘««r# «r*wn^5ftwwt 1 ... ... imnft 1 % iw4 9tm', 

Nl¥m ^ Irtfwncti wil !ip5f w* wwn ... 

... ^ ftiif wrnw nHtw flfiit 

'<SW*if *fWw d giwi * I Ntflici I 
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vs., 23. 22; 6 b., 13. 2. 9. 6; 5. 2. 4; ^itmnpnltef^ 20. 6. 18; 
cl ^ ^Pff^ TS., 7. 4. 19. 3 ; KSA., 4. 8 ; TB., 3. 9. 7. 3 ; cl 
EG y Ow» ii MS., 3. 13. 1 ; 168. 3. 

‘ ws^ ... ... «tra?hpSt 

w TTR 5<i*fii wt TifWTrf^fn*re! 1 ww ?r 9 [T 

^nror^t^ «i?«m >OT 'sttw ■*frtn! 1 ’W farfiref«r fsrs * I 

'Sraaras | 

‘ !PT U^epTO^! i|i»n6’ ’Ttt^ sr^Wf «•« *•• 

^ nfSr Tftr 1 

W wJ" fvi ’i ww^r« m?TRT Htfw ■Rtr^ 

fiRHct 'aiPcfR I 3 r 5 n%^ %Ctr« ’ 1 1 

gaittsg^ 'Hfpg^ 9 r^ 1 

-ttI gw* 4 ff wr ^ "l ag fifflDrqT? n 

VS., 23. 23 ; 6b., 13. 5. 2. 4. 

‘ww wuTT fwrft Hfww w <«» t twrjifc< I eign- 

wW wfira! ’I 1 

‘IWTft '■rswRwnf I fw:^ r^tS’spritt 1 

tn^|T^ fJnmarJ gifftr? «rns«!rf 5 r^ ^reiwr 

l%rf gwfwr ’ 1 1 

grar x ?>■ ^i *5 % ®ci' wW 1 
^ Qm ait a 

VS., 23. 24, 25 ; TS., 7. 4. 19. 3 ; MS., 3. 13. I ■• 168. 5 ; KSA., 
4. 8; Ib., 13. 2. 9. 7; TB., 3. 9.. 7 - 41 10. 8. 10; 

i Hl^mini^iam ’T 16. 4. 1 ; cf. nTf^^m I. 48. 

‘wm ...ipJrgi 

'isnftan^ wif *i««n i 8%«B tr^i’imct’t^r' 

lUfPUncfM afJ^JTT^'l I 

‘.iniT g f y? t*( iT % arflfw ?l: ?ra Him "n tpr* ^ 

< K T^ i;* T ^> gt N^f»i( g »ri T gtr F< ^Tir ^dir^r* % fw wt 

gf%5i^ * I RritsTK' 1 
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^ frfiw i 

VS., 23. 26, 27 : TS., 7- 4- 19- 2 : MS.. 3- i.v ^ ^ 4- 8 : 

6b., 13. 2. 9. 2 ; TB., 3- 9- 7- 1 8. t J. 13 ^ »SS^. 16. 
4. 2; 36. 31: <)• It’- 5- t ’• 

20. 18. 5. 

?nit '*f^i 

iTSd *nr*i«^ir- ’Bi’diJj ’ ! 1 

dld W l W t - •■« fl vm wrjt: 

«fts Tt'f%flwr«nr wifn ... ... * 1 1 

vim IS I 

iTdjwrftd I 

vs.. 23. 28 : AV. 20. 136. 1 ; GB., 2.6. 15 : 6 b.. 13. 5. -’■ 7 : 

3. 28: irt«TiNi’RWn2. 24. 2. 2 ; hrpm^j,: 3» : ff- 
9. 10. 5. cf. AB.. 6. 36. 4 : kb.. 30. 5 : Mfnvm 3. 24. 4- 

ffrw«fT‘ «TOn?t^: ••• ••• vii ftr« 

^ ^ «wwfs irwm s'**^*'*’’* 

^ TO' TO ’ I TO* I 

‘ifhn tt ftm wrT "dwpii ^ ib«# '» 

^ ... ... TO* TO* irf^ I frTfw wnnj1%«w- 

w^iiikif%f^W!«Frt*’i »rfhrrM 

ip^nTift' TO(W x > fii i flft*r yu firs* 1 

igdrRT ifftrum 1 

VS., 23. 29: AV., 20. 136. 4: ^B- 1.5- ?*■ 2. 7; wtifum^hw* 12. 
24. 2. 1 ; 16. 4. 6 : cf. i» ^dwt •wTHipi 1 9. I" ^’• 

‘uftintr wf inmn^r^* mi^* ... ... firt 

utiir ftiwr •» ^ "W 

fii f f mi mf(^ irnft 1 »r ft to* Pif i itn f mfn * 1 to* i 


‘fftwff i laicw i ! m ^w* %wTi ?Nrf^ tir tbro 

mfltwl' w di mjj f V *«nfinf* '•flfft ’fft ’^ii* frHfifwf Hwit 

dwmf i(%inrf*t mrj wrh irfU! *5 Wwt TOit fwfifw^ tdwf 
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^pNi ’rrH’sr ?inu% »iTflw# 5 ' i 

wfNT! I 

^'rafeot sr 15 I 

W *t iThik NsrDrt% i 

VS.. 23. 30, 31 ; TS., 7. 4. 19. 2 ; MS., 3- i3- i : 168. 7 ; KSA,, 4. 
8 ; Sb., 13. 2. 9. 8 ; TB., 3. 9. 7. 2 ; i6. 4. 4, 6. 

‘ lTOnrs?tN^?lr^nrft tEfiJiV wts ^ *n 5 ^ 

fj®! aiT^ ^i 51 t: 5 t asnfarncT ?r^ 5 jgap '1 ^3^ 1 

‘■arm ’^Twrji^nr I Jijft 

15 15 irftm 'zt ®r 5^ ^ 5 *^- 

I ^nr 55! ^i^fet 5*!* itm 1 nii i^ 1 

’ I 3 r#Nnp I 

These passages clearly show that the phallic cult came to be 
incorporated, later on, into the very sacerdotal ritualism. But the 
period of the RV. is far removed from this later development. As 
the Mohenjo-daro period shows the wide prevalence of the phallic 
cult, it shows the posteriority of Mohenjo-daro to the Bgveda. 

Further, Siva was worshipped at Mohenjo-daro. Again, I 
should like to quote the remarks of Sir John Marshall ; 
there appears at Mohenjo-daro a male god, who is recognizable at 

once as a prototype of the historic Siva The god, who is 

three-faced, is seated on a low Indian throne in a typical attitude of 
Yoga .... the attributes of the deity are peculiarly distinctive. In 
the first place, he is three-faced {irimukha) and we are at once 
reminded that in historic times Siva- was portrayed with one, tluee, 
four or five faces and always with three eyes and that the familiar 
triad of Siva .... is habitually represented by a threefold image. 
Of the three-faced Siva — ^that is, Siva without Brahma and Vis^u — 
there is a fine example among the ruined tenqJcs of Devahga^a near 
Moitnt Abu . . .' ‘ Again, the worship of Siva can be traced to a 
ver}’’ remote antiquity. Sir John Marshall remarks, ‘ Among the 
many revelations that Mohenjo-daro and Harappa have had in store 
for us, none perhaps is more remarkable than_ this discovery that 
Saivism has a history going back to the Chalcolithic Age or perhaps 
even further still, and that it thus takes its places as the most 
ancient living faith in the world ’ {op. cit., Prefac€“VU). 


» Sir John Marshall, ap. cit., pp. i. 52, 53- 
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I should like to submit that v^iva is an Aryan deity. Mthough 
Siva occupies a subordinate placi> in the UV. he nevertheless is a 

memberof the Vedic pantheon. 

Siva-Rudra is celebr.ated in three hynms and a few stanzas 
only in the RV., nainelv, t, -j.p i . 4 ' ^ ; I. i r-i ; 11 . J.t ; V , 42. ti ; 

VII, 46 : X, 64. 8. ■ 

But there is an evolution in the status of Siva as we come down 
from the time of the R\*. to the iwrii^l of the Kpics, In the 
Vaiasaneyi Sariihita. a whi»le chapter is devoted to Siva-Rudra, 
namely the 16th whicli contains the well-known Satarudriya. He 
is called Nilagriva. Sahasraksa. f^iva., Pastijiati, Bhava, Giricara, 
Girisa, Ganapati, X’iruiia. Visvarupa, Sarva. Siti-Kantha, Sambhu, 
Sahkara, Nilalohita. ete.- -n.inies with which Siva is celebrated in 
the classical iH'riod, I’rnia the iK-iiod of the Vajnrveda, Siva went 
on steadily as-snining I’reater and yre.itei iinportanee. 1 hiring the 
period of the BrShnianas. great iui]>oriance eaine to 1 h* attached to 
Siva. In the Aitareya Brahuiana, III. ,45. I'rajapati is slain by Siva 
in the form of Bhutapati. shovving his gieater power. In V, 14, a 
very large share in the sactiliee is allowed to hiva. In the KansitaH 
Br^mapa, there is a lonfe .section VI, i. 0, devoted to the panegyric 
of Siva. ' He is praised under the distinctive names «>f Hhava, Sarva, 
PaSupati, Ugradeva, Mahadeva, lAaiia. ete, There K no drnibt that 
Saivism was gaining ground. Prof. A. B. Keith finds clear proof 
in the Brahmapas, ' of the great imjiortance of the figure of Ruora— 
It is impossible not to feel in both Brithmapas as also in the Satapatha, 
that the figure of Rudra has a very different reality from that pos^ 
sessed by the more normal members of the pantheon, or by Prajtoati 
as creator, with whom as lord of creatures he succejwfidly content 
The culmination in the evolution of the status of Siva is attained 
in the epic period when Siva becomes one of the three most supreme 
deities and a member of Hindu Holy Trinity — BrahmA, Viijpu, 
Maheia. 


It has already been said that Siva was wor$hi{)ped at Mohenjo* 
daro. The similarity of Siva worslup at Mohenjo-daro with the 
modem worship is very remarkable. Sir John Marshall saw, 
‘ But, taken as a whole, their religion is so characteristically Indian 
as hardly to be distinguishable from still living Hinduism or at last 
froin that aspect of it which is bound up with animism and the cults 
of Siva ; • • (op; ciL, Preface VII). This shows Siva of Mohen|o- 
daro is identical with Siva of Hinduism. An evolution in his status 
can be traced from the Rgveda to the Bpics. From a minor deity 
in the Rgveda, he gradually rose and Ix'canu.* one of the most powerful 


* A. B. Keith, Hi^eda Umhmanm, IntriMluclioB, pp. 25, dh. 
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deities of the epic period. As he had already attained a higli 
status at Mohenjo-daro, Mohenjo-daro represents therefore a later 
period than that of the RV.„ wherein Siva is but a secondary deity. 

It may be objected that Siva is not an Aryan deity at all and 
that it was adopted by the Aryans from the non-Aryans, when the 
former came in contact with the latter. To this objection, it may 
be pointed out that when borrowing takes place, the most important 
deity is borrowed and highest rank is bestowed on the borrowed 
deity from the very beginning. The evolution of the status of Siva 
from the time of the Rgveda to the period of Kpics shows that it 
was not borrowed otherwise we should have expected ^iva to have 
been a supreme deity from the earliest times. Siva gradually evolved 
himself and attained the highest rank after a long career. ' 

Further, a similar evolution can also be traced in the status of 
of Visttu. In the Rgveda, Visnu is a minor deity but becomes a 
supreme deity in the epic period. Later on, he is a member of the 
Hindu holy trinity. The career of Vis^u is parallel to that of ^iva. 
Both are quite insignificant deities in the beginning but gradually 
assume more importance and greater power till the zenith is reached 
in the epic period. The same thing can more or less be said about 
the third member of the tnnity, i.e. Brahma. If ^iva is a non-Aryan 
deity borrowed by the Aryans, then it will have to be assumed that 
both Visnu and Brahma were also non-Atyan deities, borrowed by 
the Aryans. The conclusion will then be irresistible that the whole 
of the Hinduism was non-Aryan in its origin, which will be absurd 
on the face of it. 

The only right hypothesis will therefore be to assume that Siva 
is not a non- Aryan but an Aryan deity, as mentioned in the Rgveda. 
He was not borrowed from the aborigines but gradually evolved 
himself from a humble origin to its most remarkable supremacy in 
the epic period. 

Again, we find that gods at Mohenjo-daro had been completely 
anthropomoiphized, but this process had not gone very far during 
the period of the RV. In the mythology of the RV. gods had not 
been invested with a distinct and clear-cut individuality as in the 
later epic and Pauranic period. Their personality was in a nebulous 
state. One god is praised with the same epithets as another. In 
II, I, Agni is everything : 

wfiw vni' vvpp i 

lawT i 

8 I 
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Agni is praised as Indra, Visnii, Brahma, Brahmainiaspati, 
Varu^ia, Mitra, Aryaman, etc. In li, i. 8, Agni is described as the 
king. 

In II, 27. 10, Varuna is described as the king of all, — gods and 
men : ^ t l I Similarly in VII, 

87. 5-6, Varava is again spoken of as a king. 

In IX, 59. *1, Soma is described as great and .supreme over all. 

In IX, 96, 10, Soma is the king of the universe 1 

In IX, 96. 5, Soma is the creator of heaven and earth. Ho is the 
generator of Agni, Sfirya, Indra, Vispu, etc. He prolongs age 

(IX, 96, 14) R fatti •nv I In VII, 77. 5, Usas also prolongs life 
R 5 RTTR! I In X, 8(), Indra is descrilied as superior to all 

1 and so on. Yaska, the author of the Nirukta, has 
the following remark about the Vetlic gcxls : 

' On account of the super-eminence of the deity, a single soul is 
praised in various ways, Other g<xls are the individual limbs of a 
single soul. Or else, as people say, seers prai.se objects according 
to the multiplicities of their original nature, as well a.s from its 
universality. They are produced from each other. They are the 
original forms of each other’ {N. 7, 4). Each god b supreme. No 
god is subordinate to another. There is no hierarchy among the 
gods of litgveda as in Greek or Roman mythology. No god is 
superior or inferior to any one else. Each god is al^lute. This is 
stated in so many words in the Rgveda itself. The following stanza 
has expressed this idea in clear words : 

fpf ^ jjjiuipi:, I 

fifl’ wl’fPfl I RV. VIII, .io, I. 

‘ Amon^ ye, O gods 1 there is none that is small, none that 

» immature (lit. a youth). All indeed are great.' 

The supremacy 01 each god is due to the fact that the process 
of anthropomorphism was still in its infancy, during the pcriwl of the 
Rgyeda, whereas this process was complete by the time of Mohenjo- 
daio. This also shows that Rgveda is anterior to Mohenjo-daro 
period. 

At Mohenjo-daro, gods were worshipped in their shrines. 
Temples must have been built to house the idols. But no shrines 
or temples are mentioned in the RV. None existed duriiw that 
period. 
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Building of temples and shrines was a later phase of Hinduism, 
as shown by the Epics. This also shows that the RV. should be 
assigned to a period earlier than IMohenjo-daro. 

Art of Writing 

Numerous seals have been excavated at Mohenjo-daro and 
Harappa. These seals are inscribed. The inscriptions on these 
seals have not been deciphered as yet. We do not know definitely 
at present whether the script was written from right to left ot from 
left to right. We have no evidence, beyond a conjecture, to express 
any opinion with regard to the character of the language, preserved 
in the seals. It is not possible to state whether the language was 
agglutinative, synthetic or otherwise. It is equally difficult to 
hazard an opinion, in the present state of our knowledge, whether 
the speech was of an Aryan or non- Aryan character. But one thing 
can be clearly stated. These inscril^d seals prove that the art 
of writing had been invented by the time of the Indus Valley dviliza- 
tion, whereas the art of writing had not been invented durit^ the 
Egvedic period. The sacred hyhms of the Vedas were therefore 
handed down from generation to generation, by means of an oral 
tradition. As the sacred text of the hjnmns was heard from the lips 
of a teacher and not read from a written book manuscript, the 
Vedas were therefore called i.e. ' that which t& heard '. At 

a later period in the Indian history, the art of writing was invented 
and extensively used. This is supported by the following state- 
ment of YSska, the author of The Nirukta, one of the six auxihary 
treatises of the Vedas : ' (Primeval) seers had direct intuitive 
insight into duty. They, by oral instruction, hand^ down ^e 
hymns to later generations, who were destitute of the direct intuitive 
insight. The later generations, dedinir^ in (power of) oral com- 
munication compiled this work — ^in order to comprehend thdr 
meaning ’{The Nirukta, i, 20), 

The art of writirg had been invented when the Mohenjo-daro 
dvilization was in a fiourishinr state but the art of writ&g had not 
been ia^nted dmlnji the petisd df ttie This ishows the 

priority of the Bgveoa to the Indus Valley dvilization. 




THE EPOCH OF THE GANGA ERA 

By R. C. Majumdar 

The Gafiga kings of Kalihga used hi their charters an era which 
is yarioudy referred to as ‘ Gmg^a-Vam^a~pravardhamam-vyaya- 
rajya-samvatsara \ ' Gdnga-pravarddhavijaya^djya-samvaisara \ etc., 
or simply as ‘ Pravardhamdm-vijaya-^ajya-safkvatsara ' with reference 
to a Gdhga king. 

This era is now usually referred to as the Gahga or Gahgeya 
Era. But although its use has been fairly extensive bolh in ^ce 
and time, it has not yet been possible to ascertain its epoch or origin. 

The important bearing of this point in determining the 
chronology of the early kings of Kalihga has led many schokis to 
propound different yiews on this subject. I shall therefore briefly 
discuss them before offering my own suggestions. 

Dr. Fleet was the first to propose a definite view about the 
epoch of the Gahga Era.’’ He found a key to the solution of the 
problem in the Godavari Grant of R§.ja Prithivimula. We learn 
from this record that Adhiraja Indra combined with certain other 
chiefs and overthrew a certain Indra-Bhattaraka. Fleet hdd that 
the latter prince must be the Eastern Calukyan prince Indra- 
Bhatfaraka, the younger brother of Jayashhha I (Saka 549 to -579 
or 582}, and the father of Visiauvardhana II (Saka 579 to 586 ot. 
Saka 582 to 591). Therefore Adhiraja Indra must have flouri^ed 
between Saka years 549 and 591 or A.D. 627 and 670 A.D. While 
editing the Chicaoole Grant of Indravarman dated in G.E. ia8* 
Fleet identified, this Adhiraja Indra with the Kalinga 
Indravatnian of the Chicacole Grant who also i^ued a charts iii 
the year 146 of the Gdfiga Era. Eater, while editing ^e l^arlakiimdi 
Grant of Indravarman, dated G-E. 91,, he thought it^d^'possible 
that Adhiraja Indra might be identified ^th this earlier Ganga king. 
In that case the date of the earlier Indravarman of Kalihga wouM 
fall between 627 and 670 A.D., and that of the later Indravannan 
would be fifty-five, years later (difference between 91 and 146), i.e. 
725 A.D. 

As the Grant of Indravarmanv dated 128, refers to an edi^ 
of the moon on the fuU-moon day of Marga§ira, he thot^ht that this 


^ Ind. Ant, Vol. XVI, p.- 131. The abbreviation G.E. has been used to ctenote 
this era. 
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date must have been equivalent to one of the fifteen years (noted 
by him in detail) between 627 aiul 725 A.D. on which there was a 
lunar eclipse in MSrgaiira . He th< .ught that the date might be more 
precisely determined vinth the help of another astronomical datum 
m the Parlafcimidi Grant of G.E. 01. viz. that the month of Mfigha- 
included thirty solar davs. 

Fleet left the question at that, but remarked that on palseo- 
graphfcal grounds all the three grants issued in the name of 
Indravarman (of Kalidga) may be allotted to the period indicated 
by him, viz. 627 to 725 A.D. This would mean that the two extreme 
dates for the epoch of the Gahga Era would be A.D. 481 (627 mt»Ms 
146) and 634 (725 minus 91). Roughly speaking, according to 
Fleet’s view the epoch of the GShga Era would fall in the sixth 
century A.D. 

Dr. Fleet’s view has been rendered obsolete by the discovery of 
the record of an earlier king Indravarman, dated in the year 39.* 
But even apart from this, Fleet’s view has been adversely criticized 
by several scholars. Mr. G. Ramadas has tried to show that none 
of the fifteen years suggested by Fleet would satisfy the astronomical 
data found in other Kalifiga records.* Professor Dubreuil holds* 
that the king Indra-Bhatt&^Rha, mentioned is the GodAvarl Plates 
of Prithivimiila, was not the Eastern Cfilukya prince, as Fleet 
supposed, but the Vi^^uktupwilin king of that name. This view has 
been supported by Ifc. D. C. Sircar.* It would thus appear that 
Dr. Fleet’s views have no sure Iwsis to stand upon. 

Mr. Ramadas who rejected the views of Dr. Elect on astronomical 
grounds propounded a new theory about the epoch of the G&hga 
Era.* He laid stress on the wordings of the era, viz. pravardhamim- 
vi^yarSrya-saihvatsara ’ (' prosperous victorious era '), and con- 
cluded tnat it must commemorate some grand victory. His further 
views may be summed up in his own words. 

' It is also stated in this praieUt (sic) (Allahabad Pillar Itls.) 
that Swamidatta was the kii^ of both Pishthapura (stc) and Kalihga 


‘ The victory commemorated by the Kalihga Era may be the 
one that releaseo the conntrv from the foreimi ^e of P»bthapuim. 
That victory may be the victory of SamudrMCupta over the king 
Svfimidatta. Berhape Samudmgupta capturea Kalihga and con- 


1 

t 

8 

« 

a 


»st, J.A.H.R.S., VoL HI, p. 49. 

, Vol. IX, pp. 403-3. 

Aadest Histoiy of tM Deccta, p. QZ. 

Sacc«Mo» of tlx Satav&hsBu is tae Bstteia Dwcsa, p. 
J.B.O.E.8., Vol. IX, pp. 3988. 
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ferred it on one of the warriors that had been following him in the 
es5)edition ; and having received it, might have founded the G§hga 
dynasty 

Thus the initial date of the GShga Era would fall somewhere 
in Samudragupta’s reign, i.e. between c. 330 and 380 A.D., or shortly 
after it. This is corroborated in the opim'on of Mr. Ramadas by tiie 
two following facts : — 

(а) KSmar^ava, the founder of the later Gahga family, is 

said tojbave taken possession of the Kalihga covmtries. 
So this must have taken place after the death of 
Satyavarma who issued the Chicacole Plates, dated 
351. The statements in the Vizagapatam Plates of 
Anantavarman Codagafiga shows that Kamangiava 
came to the throne in 6aka 651. As, therefore, 651 
Saka comes later than 351 G.E., i G.E. is later than 
300 ^aka or 378 A.D. 

(б) From the close resemblance of the letters of several Gailga 

plates with those of records of known dates, it appears 
that the initial year of the Gahga Era falls some time 
about the fourth century A.P. 

Having thus fixed up A.D. 330 and 400 ^ the limits of the 
period during which the Ganga Era was established, Mr. Ramadas 
applied the astronomical tests and determined oaka 271 (A.D. 
349-50) as the year when the Ganga Era was started. 

It is needless to criticize the view in detail. It rests upon a 
very weak foundation of historical assumptions, and it has been 
shown by Mr. Raja|;uru that Mr. Ramadas’ theory also fails to 
satisfy the astronomical data.* 

As regards his palseographical arguments, Mr. R. D. Bamerji 
pointed out that none of the three KaMga Plates referred to by 
him (dated 183, 193, 195) can be regarded as earlier than the GanjSm 
Plates of 300 Gupta Era (=619 A.D,).* 

Before leaving this topic I may refer to the conflicting views 
put forth in different parts of his paper by Mr.- Ramadas. On 
p. 406, he says that ‘ the earliest date that can be allotted to the 
founding of the era is Saka 300 or 378 A.D.' Five pages later, 
he says that the Kalihga Era was initiated in A.D. 349. 

From the theory of Mr. Ramadas which places the .epoch of 
the G.E. at too early a period we may proceed to some of the extreme 
views on the other side. The late Robert Sewell held that the 

» J.B.O.R.S., pp. 404-5. * J.A.H.R.S., Vol. IV, pp. gff. 

» History of Orissa, p. 241. 
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era was started from the accession of Kfim&i^ava 111 in A.B. 

Mr. R. D. Banerji was of opinion that the initial date of the GfiW 
Era falls in the first half of the eighth century A.D.* Mr. bTc. 
Majumdar places the epoch of the era in 772 A.D.* None of these 
views was based on any pc^itive data of satisfactory character and 
need not be criticized in detail. 

To Mr. R. Subba Rao belongs the credit of bringbg to lig ht 

J )ositive evidences of a satisfactory character which may perhaps 
ead to the solution of the vexed problem. But, unfortunab^ 
Mr. Subba Rao's deductions and inferences do not appear to be 
quite correct. I would, therefore, first give a clear exposition of the 
materials together with the views formulated thereon by Mr. Subba 
Rao, and then proceed to draw my own conclusions from the same. 

The new materials are furnished by two inscriptions of Dharma- 
kliedi. son of Bh&makhedi. a feudatory ruler of the Kadamba family. 
The SiAhapura copperplate grant* d«K:ribes him as the Mahft- 
mSpd&Uka of Debeudrabrahma (*’varman} of the Gftfiga famil y 
He granted a village in the year 520 of the G&Un*Ka£mba Era 
(G&figa-kadamba-vaih^-pravarddham&na-vijayar&jya saihvatsara). 

The Mandasa Plates* refer to a nant of Dharmakhedi during 
the reign of Anantavararaa (®varmaa) of the GAfiga family. The 
date of the grant is expressed as ‘ iSaMbda mvaiataka saptarasatmUa 
This was originally translated as Saka 976, but Mr. G. Ramadaa took 
it to mean 913.* The regnal year is given as 15. 

Mr. Subba Rao rf^rded Gafiga>j^damba Era of the Siihhapttra 
Plate as identical with the G&hga Em, and this may be rqj^urded as 
unexceptionable. He then mocked to show that as Dhamukhedi 
ruled both in G.H. 520 and saka 9x3, the initial year of the Gflhga 
Era would fall somewhere about A.D. 471. 

I need not follow Mr. Subba Rab in the further amplification of 
his theory by means of which he fixes the initiai date of the GAhga 
Era as 494 A.D.’, nor the modification suggested by Mr. T. C. Ghodi,' 
who places it in 496 A.D. The imain basis of Mr. Subba Rso's 
theory appears to me to be wrong. There is in my optokm no warrant 
fear the assumption that the date of the Mandaiw Plates is ‘ <%arly 
913 The words sapta and rasa undoubtedly mean ' seven ^ and 
SIX and it is more reasonable to take the date as 976 or 967 (tf 


* The Hiatorical Inacriptiom of Southern Indit, edited by Dr. S. K. Aiyaogtr, 

' 3 !^* 

• Hietory of Orinua, p. 239. 

• J.B.O.R.S., Vol. II, pp. 361.2. 

* JiA.H.R.S., Vol m, 


» J.B.O.R.S,, Vol 

» J.A.H.R.S., Vol V, pp. 3jra-4. 


I III, pp. Z71 >i8u. 
1 . XVlf, pp. i75ff. 


/Wd., p. 179. 
lad. Aat. 1932, p. 
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follow the principle a>Akasya vSma gaii^). This point been 
ali’^dy noted, by ]y&. C. Ghosh^ though, strangdy enough, he 
tnain ta^ins at the sanie tune that ]Dhatniakhe<U was a conteuapoiaiy 
pf Devendravaim^, son of Anantavaiman-V ajrahasta, who ascended 
the throne in 902 Saka.* But the correctness of this interpretation 
of the date is also vouchsafed by the name of the Gatga king. 
According to Sithhapura Plates, the overlord of Dharmakhe^ was 
Deyendravarman, son of Anantavannan. The king Anantavarman 
of the IMfeindasa Plates may therefore be identified with the latter. 
Now, on looking throt^h the genealogical table of the GSAga kings, 
fa m i she d by the Komi C.P. of Anantavarman-Codagafiga* and other 
epi|^phic records, we find ^e names of two kings, father and son; 
Vajrahasta-Anantavarman and ]R&jar§,ja-Devendravarman,* and this 
Anantavarman ruled from Saka 960 to 992 (A.D. 1038-1070). The 
fifteenth regnal 3rear would correspond fairly well to Saka 976 which 
seems to confirm the heading of the date of Mandasa Plates, as 
ancsested above. 

Now if we take the date as Saka 913, there is no Anantavarman 
in the GSfiga family ruling in that period. In order to obviate 
this difiiculty, Mr. Ramadas, and following him, also Mr. Subba Rao, 
have started ^e hypothesis that all the rulers of the Gafiga family 
were caUed, in succession, Anantavarman and Devendravarman.® 
Pro9eeding on this assumption Mr. Ramadas has identified 
Anantavarman of the Mandasa Plates with Kamaxnava IV, and 
Mr. Subba Rao has identified him with Vajrahasta III, son of 
K&mfingLava IV. 

The assumption rests on the fact that for some generations, 
the G&figa kings were named in succession Anantavarman and 
Devendravarman. But it would be unreasonable to conclude from 
this that their predecessors were also so named, so long at least 
as we do not get any satisfactory evidence for the same. 

The positive evidence on which we may hope to fix the epoch 
of the G&^a Era. may thus be stated as follows : — 

The feudatory Kadamba Chief Dharmakhe^ ruled during the 
reigns of two Gafiga kings, Anantavarman and his son Devendra- 

^ JA.H.R.8., Vol. Vin, pp. 234-35. * Ind. Ant., 1932, p. 237. 

» J.A.H.R.S., Vol. I, pp. 46ff. 

* Vajiahasta is called Anantavarman in two of bis own plates (Madras Museum 
atid Oanlam cc^meiplates ; Ep. Ind., Vol IX, p. 94 ; Vol XXm, p. 67) and tbe 
Gant of Nata wmb a de va II. (J.A.S.B., Vol Fart I, No. 3, 1896). BJijaiSja is 
called Devendxavanoan in tbe coi^iplate, No. 4 of App. A. Epigrapbical Report 
for Z9Z8-X9. 

» J.B.O.R,8.. V<A, XVII, pp. x8o-8z. In J.B.O.K.S., Vol XX. p. 34, f.n. 2, 
be modifies the view a HtOe. 
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vannan. He made a grant of land, during the reign of 
Anantavarman, in the Sakk year 976 (or 967), and a second grant, 
during the reign of Devendravannan, in the G&hga year 

Now there is no difficulty in identifying the two GfiAga kings 
with Vajrahasta-Anantavarman (saka 960-992) and Rftjar&ja* 
Devendravannan (6aka 902-999). The GAAga year 520 would thus 
fall between Saka 992 and Saka 999. The epoch of the Gfthga Era 
would thus lie between 472 and 479 Saka or A.D. 550 and 557. 

We have now to consider whether this conclusion is in conflict 
with any known data. In tixis connection it is necessary to examine 
the date contained in three copperplate grants found at Chicacole, 
Ghipurupalle, and Kambakaya. 

1. The Chicacole Plates* begin with the usual phraseolo^ of 
G&Aga. inscriptions and refer to the GAhga king Madhukftv&rppadeva. 
son of Anantabrahmadeva. But instead of recording an order of 
the king, juch as the initial words might lead us to expect, it refers 
to a grant by the lord of Pa^y&pura in the year 526 of the Cft%a 
StE. 

Mr. Subba Rao * has identified the GAfiga king of these plates 
with the king Madhuk&m&rpava, son of Vajr^asta-Aniyafikatuilma. 
As according to the Chicacole Plates, Anantabrahma it said to be the 
father of Madhuk&vftrppa, he assumes that Vajrahasta was also 
called Anantavarman, and his whole chronologiciu scheme is based 
i^n this assumption. If this is accepted the epoch of the G&figa 
Era caimot of course be so late as 550 A.D. 

As I have mentioned above, there is no warrant for the assump* 
titn that Vajrahasta-AniyafikabhJma was called Anantavarman. 
The identification suggests by Mr. Subba Rao is not, therefore, 
convincj;^ enou|^ to upset the results which we have arrived at 
with tlie help of positive data. 

By ajpplying the initial date of the Gtitm Bra as assumed above 
by me, the date of Chicacole Platn would lie somewhere between 
X076 and xo 33 A.D. Now, accordiig to the accepted view RAiarAja* 
Devendravarman, son of Vajrahasta-Anantavarman, ruted tiU X076 
or X077 A.D, and was succeeded^ by kmu Anantavarman- 
Co^agaf^a. Ihere is no place for MuhukAvArptlia. son of 
Armtavarman in the above Im. 

1 admit'^e difficulty, and cannot mumt any definite sduticm 
which is entirely satisfactory. But.thh difficulty is equally present 
in the other theories, inannuch u we know of no kmg MadhukA- 
vAr^ija (or KlmArpava), son of Anantavarman, from any other sotxrce. 


* J.B.O.R,8., Vol. xvm, pp. 373«. 

* jr.A.H.R.S., Vol. V, pp. 371-3. 
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Mr. Subba Rao has solved it by supposing that Vajrahasta, the 
father of Madhukamarpava, was also caHed Auantavannan. I 
mi^t suggest a similar solution, viz. that Rajaraja-Devendravaman, 
son of Vajrahasta-Anantavarman, was also called Madhukavarppa. 

I may add that this view has already been propounded by Mr. G. 
Ramadas while editing the Chicacole Plates. He holds that as- the 
Siihhapiura Plates of 520 G.E. refer to king Devendravarman, son of 
Anantavarman, and the Chicacole Plates of 526 refer to 
MflHliii1fav aT nnfl. j son of ‘Anantavarman, ' consequently Madhuk§- 
vSrpna appears to have borne the imperial title of Devendravarman 
I do not lay biuch stress on this assumption, except, by way of 
pointing out th^fct the difficulty, referred to, is not a conclusive argu- 
ment s^ainst iw view. 

Similarly, I may suggest that Madhukavirnpa may be regarded 
as a younger brother of Rajaraja-Devendravarman, as Anantavam^ 
was the name of the father of both and their dates lie _witlm ^ 
years. It is true that there is no reference to^ this king m the 
genealogical list. But in this connection I would like to draw a^n- 
tion to one passage in the Komi C.P. of Anantavarman.^ _ In hnes 
233. it states that Rajaraja protected the earth for eight years 
nrn^ then his chief queen gave birth to a son (Anantavarman) 
Co(|agahga who was consecrated in the year 999 Saka. 

It would thus appear that Anantavarman-Codagahga was bom 
after the death of his father, and his lon^ rmgn of 72 years lends 
colour to this supposition. In that case it is easy and natural to 
presume that a younger brother of Rajaraja-Devendravarmn 
would act as regent tiU the infant king was cro^med some tme 
in 1077 A.D. In that case, assuming the epoch of the G^ga Era 
to be 550 A.D., we inay regard the Chicacole Plate of 526 (=10^0 
A.D.) as issued by Madhuk§.v§xppa as a regent. This womd ^lam 
the peculiar nature of this plate, as noted before, and the absence 
of this name in the genealogical list. „ , . . 

A third hypothesis would be to assume Ma^ukavarppa as a 
rival king of Anantavarman-Co^agahga in his earlier years. ^ Accom- 
ing to Mahavaih^, the queen of the Ceylon^e kmg Vijayaymiu 
(1054-1 log A.D.) was a prmcess of Kalihga, and one of her rmatives 

named Madhukannava came to Ceylon from Sihapma. 

I put forth these alternatives merely to show how the dmculty 
m^ be ultimately solved, but it would be unvdse to make any 

definite assumption at this stage. , , 

To sum up : I have shown that the natural mtemretatim of me 
only known positive datum would lead to the inference that e 


‘ J.A.H.U.S., Vol. I, piK 46 ff. 


a Ep. lad., VoL XII, p. 4* 
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initial date of the Gfiiiga Era falls between -550 and 557 A.D. The 
Chicacole Plates raise a difficulty which cannot be solved now, but 
it is equally present in all the theories on the subject, 

2. In the Achyutapuram Plates of Indravarman, dated 87,* 
the donee is named Durgft^arman of the Gautama goira. The 


to two iwns of DurgftAannan of the Gautama goira. Considering 
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the Brfihma^a Durgfiiarman, referred to in these two plates, may 
very well be regarded as one and the same person. 

If we accept the initial date of the Gahga Era to be c. 550 A.B., 
Durs^rraan must have received the grant in c. 637 A.D. It 
would then follow that his two sons received grants four years earlier. 
There does not appear to be any inherent improbability in this. It 
may be added that the proposed identidcation definitely places the 
ejpch of the Gftfiga Era to the first half of the sixth century A.D., 
with the possible margin of a decade or two on either side. In 
the present unwrtain state of our knowledge this seems to be a 
great landmark m the solution of the problem. 

-*.3. The i^mbajsaya copperi^tc grant, dated 1103 Saka,* 
states that during the reign of Devendravarman, his provincial 
governor, the Kadamba Chief Udayftditya, son of Dharmakhedi. 
^iMted a village to two Brfihma^as. Now if the Dharmakhedi of 
^ grant be as ^e same perron who is mentioned in the 

Sitoapura and Mandaro Plates, the date 1x03 Saka would be too 
late for h» son, there being an interval of nearly 127 years (1x03 
mmm ^ween the known dates of the two. But the obj^on 
would stdl mote serious if the date of the Mandase Platei is taken 

** DharmaSiedl mentioned 

therein is a dinerent person. 

If A di»cuM,the agronomical data of which mudh 

scholars. In thw first place, I am not equal 
to the taak, and secondly, previoia eamerience In regard to 

many, -have sufficiently 
have*^^w ^ such data for the purpose we 
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In conclusion I may point out that as a net result of the above 
discussion it may be confidently asserted that the ^och of the 
Gifiga Era falls within the first half of the sixth century A.D.*, 
with a possible margin of about ten to twenty years on either 
side, and that there are good grounds to place it between 550 and 
557 A.D. 


1 In his introduction to the Bangalore plates of Devendravarman (No. 12) 
Lewis Rice remarks ; * The date 254 (of the Gahga Era) is supposed to he equivalent 
to about 774 A.D, ' (Ep. Cam., Vot IX, p. 9). This would place the epoch of the 
eta to about 520 A.D,, witliin the period proposed by me. Unfortunately I have 
not been able to find out the data or the reasoning which led Rice to this conclusion. 





STUDIES IN GUPTA PALEOGRAPHY 

By SuSHiL K. Bose 

A lafge number of duplicate original estampages have been 
placed at t^ disposal of Prof. Et. R. Bhandarkar by the Government 
of India. These are now lying in the Indian Museum and I beg to 
extend my best thanks to Dr. Bhandarkar and above all to the 
Archaeological Department, for, otherwise I should not have had 
the opportunity of using those estampages which have enabled 
me to pursue the study of Gupta paleography. The whole 
,subject will be treated in a series of articles the first instalment of 
which is offered herewith for constructive criticism. 


(I) 


On the development of the letter Ya 

Almost half a century back before the late Dr. Rudolf Hoernle 
contributed his well-known article on the date of the Bower Manuscript 
in the pages of the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengali^ studies 
in Indian paleography were in their first stage. As a matter of fact, 
Hoernle’s was the first systematic effort to discuss the subject of 
Gupta paleography. His discussion of the age of the Bower Manus- 
cript was no doubt a piece of profound scholarship, but when he 
tried to put some sort of chronological value on the letter ya in its 
different forms, he perhaps overshot the mark. The discovery of 
fresh materials and the general advance of the science of paleo- 
graphy effected since then, make if necessary to conader the whole 
question once again ; so that even the worthy publications of scholars 
Hke Biihler* and R. D. Banerji* on this subject do not militate 
against the necessity of a fresh study.. In the present note I will 
concentrate on the nature of the letter ^a, mainly confining my 
remarks to the epigraphs of the Gupta period. 

It is generally acknowledged, since Biihler gave out his views 
on the subject, that the precursors of the northern alphabet, durmg 
the so-called Gupta period, were those of the Northern Kshatrapas 
and the Kushinas. This term northern alphabet ag^in seems to 
have been uniformly used to indicate that class of alphabet which 


» J.A.S.B., bo, 92f. 

® Indian Paleography (Eng. trans.). 


» Origin of the Bengali script. 
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pervaded the whole of Northern India from the middle of the fourth 
century A.D. to about the beginning of the seventh. In other words, 
it has been maintained that the KushAn script gave rise to the so* 
called Gupta alphabet which predominated the whole of Nortlwra 
India for an appreciably long period. As we arc concerned here 
only with the letter ya let «s proceed to examine what characteristic 
have been attributea to it, as found in the Gupta period, by scholais 
like BuMer and Hoemle. The researches of the latter sdioiar ia 
connection with his studies of the Bower Manuscript have been 
widely accepted and we find that Mr. Pargiter, while editing the 
much disputed copperplates from East Bengd, has wholly ac^ted 
the views of Dr, Hoemle.' In his articles appearing both in the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal and in the Indutn Antiquaty, 
Dr. Hoemle maintained that and are the oldest forms of t^ 
letter y« and the latest type of it, For the convenience of subse- 
quent reference we call the first figure above as the looped type otya 
while the second figure may be designated as the knotclied type. 
The third figure is of course, what is called the cursive bipartite ya. 
In between these types Hoemle hu placed another whiw he caUi 

the transitional one and which looks much like sif(# . It appears 
from his writings that Hoemle was inclined to think that somewhere 
about 350 A.D. a new alphabet arose in Northern India commonly 
kno'm as the Gupta alphabet having many new features. This idea 
of his, Biihler had also imbibed sul^quently. In the light of nar 
facts that have crofiped up since then, it becomes necessary that anv 
attempt at a classification of the letter ya into the older, tratnh 
tional and later forms must be given up. More so is the case in 
those instances where Hoemle has tried to fix an age for the pre- 
valence of the transitional form and from it to derive the date of 
any particular document. At the very outset it may be observed 
that every letter might be called truisitional inasmuch os them 
invariably is an earlier and a later variety of it. After a very detailed 
study Hoemle came to the conclusion that from about 580 A.D. 
the tripartite ya had disappeared from the script of Northern India.' 
Many new records have been discoveml since Hoemle wrote his 
article and his conclusions are, therefore, to be readjusted in the 
light of these new discoveries. As a matter of fact, Biihler * himself 
noted that the discovery of«an inscription of the seventh centiuy 
with mostly tripartite ya, makes a modificatiun i»f Hoernle’s 


’ Indian Ant., Vol. .lo, pp, 
* J.A.S.B., (ut, 


* Biihler, iue. rU., p. 4H. f.n. j. 
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ai^ument necesss^ but does not invalidate his final results. The 
epigraph in question is, of course, the Udaypur record of Aparijita * 
or V.E. 716 where the old type of ya really occurs. The B6dh Gayd 
inscription of Mahindman ® has received -more attention from sdiolars 
than is really due to it. The reason for this is not far to seek* 
Twenty to thirty years ago it was the only record of its kind, and 
naturally the earlier ^oup of scholars fell back on this record in 
support of their theories. But now, in view of the rapid progress 
that epigraphy has made since then, the lower limit for the use of 
the tripartite ya has to be pushed beyond the seventh century.* 
Another remark of Hoemle that a scribe wotdd habitually use one 
form of writing and would not introduce a style to which he was not 
accustomed, will have to be modified as we shall show in a separate 
place that two absolutdy different kinds of styles are introduced 
in the same record. But to come to our point about the precise 
nature of ya. The scHpt with which we are dealing now, has generally 
been characterized as the, Gupta alphabet. But this d3mastic 
at^Uation is anything but satisfactory. The .real beginning of 
this so-called Gupta alphabet may be traced to very early times 
even to the days of the Kushfinas and the Kshatrapas. Though 
Fleet * has noticed a casual similarity between certain Gupta letters 
and those occurring on -the coins of the Indo-Scythians in the Punjab, 
it was Prof. D. R. Bhandarkar ‘ who discuss^ the whole question 
when he edited the Mathura inscription of Chandra Gui)ta II of 
the year 61. It is obligatory, therefore, to take into consideration 
the nature of the Eushan characters when we pursue an enquiry 
into the paleography of the so-called Gupta alphabet. The oldest 
type of ya is generally that with a loop or a curled cnnrve attached to 

the left limb of the letter like uAa , Incidentally I might remark 

here that the type illustrated by Pargiter as one of the earliest for^ 
of ya, on the authority of Hoemle, is not met with in any of the earKec 
inscriptions. If we examine some of the Kushan records from 
Mathura we shall find that both the looped and the knotched type 
of ya occur frequently side by side. Nei&^er of these two forms can, 
therefore, be called a development of the other. And they continue 
to appear in Northern India during the Gupta period also. The 
rmnark of Dr. Biihler * that the oldest instance of the independ^t 
looped ya is .found in Fleet’s No. 59 of A.D. 371, therefore, requires 
modification as we have pointed out that Kushan inscriptions from 

> Bpi. Ind., Vol. IV, p. 29. 

• R. D. Banetjee, loc. cit., p. 39. 

* Bpi. Ind., Vcd. XXI, p. i. 


* C.I.I., Vol. II, p. 274. 

* C.!.!., Vol. II, p. 3. 

* Buhler, loc. cit., p. 48. 
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Mathura exhibit dear cases of independent looped ya. Besides this 
looped tripartite ya, we also notice, during this period, the prevalence 
of the transitional form now and then, which is said to have ulti- 
mately lead up to the modem cursive ya. We shall show here, 
with the help of illustrations from diierent inscriptions that tht 
above three forms of ya do not observe any sequence in point of time. 
On the other hand, mcts would tend to prove that they existed s^ 
by side in distinct localities. As » the case even at present, scribes 
of a particular place have peculiarities of their own. Likewise in 
early times certain style of execution of a letter might have been 
the peculiarity with a set of scribes, very likely belonging to the same 
region. What Hoemle has called the transitional type might in 
all probability represent the specimen familiar to the scribes of a 
certain region. For, if we accept the conclusion that the transitional 
hltimately gave rise to the moaem cursive form then a very natural 
event would have been to find records where the oldest form occuai 
in conjunction with the transitional form and those where the latter 
occurs in conjunction with the cursive form. This unfortunately, 
however, is not the case. There is nb definite order in which the 
three forms appear in inscriptions. What has been called the later 
cursive type can be found very early in a partiailar place. Even 
two contemporary records, which otherwise i^ree m points of 
paleography, exhibit two different kinds of ya. Let us stop here to 
record some facts in favour of our statement. Earlier in the note 
we had occasion to state that the looped ya is met with even in 
Kusfaan inscriptions. For the sake of illustration we might look 
up such records as the Mathura pedestal inscription of the year 14 * 
or the seven hucriptkms from Mathura.' This same type is usm 
in the Gupta recoroui begiiming from the Allahabad inscription up till 
very late. This form seems to have been the popular one among 
most of the scribes extending over a large area of the country. In 
the Bijayaesdh inscription of Vipu Vardhana* we come across 
the cursive form of ya for the first tune. From a look at the inscri^ 
tion itself it will be apparent that the scribe ret^nsible for the 
engraving of this document mm very famiHar with both forms of. 
ya as they have been freeWiised. If we take it for granted that the 
Alkhabad inscription m Samudra Gupta and ^ Bijayagadh 
record are not far removed in point of thne from eadh other tha 
there obviously would follow one condusm. It is that the scribes 
of the eastern parts of the empire were famfiiar only with the looped 
ya whilst those in the west knew both the forms very well. Let us 


> Kpi. Inti., Vol. XVIH, p, 65. 

« Ibid., p. 96. 
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now proceed to examine as to when the transitional form first makes 
its ajipearance. Hoemle remarked that probably there was no 
great interval between the development of the two forms. He also 
observed that within 30 years from the date of the Bijayagadh 
inscription (371 A.D.) we can see the transitional form in use in 
inscriptmns ; and he has enumerated in due order of date the Tusdm 
inscription, the Indore copperplate of Skanda Gupta, the Kiritalii 
and Khoh inscriptions of jfayan§,tha where, according to him, the 
transitional form appears. Paleographically he places the Tusdih 
record to c. 400 A.D., and hence made the statement that the 
transitional form appears thirty years later than the cursive form.^ 
The Tusarii record, however, had better been referred to the end of 
the fifth century A.D. heaving aside this question, I am sorry 
to state that none of the records mentioned above contain any 
trace of the transitional ya. In the Tus^ * inscription, Hoemle 
has referred to ya in yogdchdryya (1. 3). But this letter is very 
anomalous and Fleet himself had noticed this fact. So that it would 
be better to leave aside this single doubtful evidence. Again ya 
in the words abhivriddhay^ (1. 4) and upaydjyam, (1. 7) of the Indore 
copperplate of Skanda Gupta,* which have been observed by 
Hoemle to contain the transitional form, are clear instances of 
the ordinary looped variety. Similarly, none of the words pointed 
out by him, in the Kdritildi and Khoh inscriptions of Jayan§.tha * 
can be said to exhibit the transitional’ form. Hoernle’s standpoint 
becomes very shaky. The transitional form does not appear till after 
the end of the fifth century A.D. In any case more than a century 
intervenes between the first appearance of the cursive form and 
that of the transitional one. This is a case of putting the horse 
before the cart. If the transitional t3rpe gave nse to the cursive 
one it is strange how the latter should appear m inscriptions hundred 
years later. The first clear example or the transitional ya occurs 
in the Jaunpur inscription of Isvaravannan * in the word amavdye 
d. 2), The date of this record would be about 525 A.D. ^ Hence- 
rorward, we will come across the use of the transitional form in many 
contemporary records. Such for instance are the Mandasor inscrip- 
tions of Yas6dharman * and Vistiuvardhana ’ where a few cases 
of the transitional form occur. The old form is, however, still the 
rule. We can with reasonable probability affirm that the 6th 
century saw the advent of the transitional form of ya. Consideration 


* In all these we refer to 1ms article in J,A.S.B., 1891, pt. I. 

* C,I.I., Vol. in, p, 269. 

« im:, p. 121. 

* Ibid., p. 149. 
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of another point will also help us t(» prove that the transitional form 
cannot be looked upon as the precursor of the cursive v^. / am not 

aware of any inscription durittf^ this period, except that of the Bddh 
Gayd one of Mahdndmtn, where evciitsieeiv the truiisitioiud and the 
cursive forms arc used. If the transitional vu-te the parent of the 
cursive form, as Hoernle would have us to In lieve. then there ought 
to have Ijecn cases where tlu* transitional ya occurred side by 
with the cursive one, Wiat we find, lunvevei. is that there are 
r^rds where the older and rlie very later forms appear side by 
side. In the MftiuiAsor stotic pillar iuscriptituis of Vasodharman 
(Fleets No. .y), we linfl that the cutsi%-e ya .ippeais, though less 
frequently, together with the old looped fonn. I'or the former 
specimen sev w in viryd (I. 4) ; ( 1 . 5), Similar is the casein 

the Majhagawan plates of the .Maharaja Hastin’ where both the 
fonns appear freely. The yu in ahhirriddhavc (1. ;) «)f this record 
is not of the transitional type as wrongly poiuieil out by Hoerale. 
One conclusion follows from this ami it is that the si>-< ailed transitional 
form does not occupy any intermediary position chronolof^ically between 
thr looped and the cursive forms of ya. 

Next we shall consider the date when the utrsive form came to 
supplant the vjld type of ya. In this point also, Hm-rnle's remarks 
stand in need of modification. He oljservcd that after 600 A.D, 
there is no inscription which shows any trace «if the survival of the 
old form. lu all of them, he continues to sav, the cursive y« hi 
fully established in exclusive use. And hence Hoernle eatabfii^ 
the rule that the western alphabet had displaced the eastern one by 
the end of the sixth century. Subsequent discoveries, however, 
have put us in a position to demonstrate beyond doubt, that in the 
eastern parts of India the old tripartite va was in vogue half a century 
longer than the date laid down by Hoernle.* It will be hai^y 
pr<^r to jimip to a conclusion from the single evidence of the 
Bddh. Gay& inscription where the cursive ya does occur. As against 
this one instance we have several other records belonging to Kastem 
India where the old tripartite ya still holds undisputed sway. Sudi 
jwor^ as the Patiakiua grant of Mah&rftja SivarAja of 6oa A.D.,* 
the Mu:9^Ssvari inscription of the MahAsAmanta MahirAja UdayasAna 
o* 036 A.D. show the exclusive use of the old tripartite ya. Even 
in Western Indian inscriptions it is yet by no means the rule that 
Me cursive ya is universally prevalent. Take for instance the 
Nirmand copperplate of the MahAsAmanta and MahArAjt 


’ C.I.L, Vol, in, p. 106. 
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Samudrasena.^ The date of this inscription is generally accepted 
as c. 612-13 A.D. Fleet himself has observed that all that can be 
said about the period of this record is that it belongs to roughly 
about the seventh century A.D. In this inscription the old type of y^ 
has been exclusively used. It is well established then that in Eastern 
India the old ya continued for some time longer than 588 A.D» 
Besides this, we have to note another fact. It is that we cannot 
very closely trace the process by which the cursive ya came to 
replace the old tripartite ya in Eastern India. The Ganjdm grant 
of Sasdhka® and the Vappaghosavita grant of Jayandga,* which, 
paleographically, are more or less contemporary, show the clear use 
of cursive ya. J ayaniga would have to be placed before 600 A.D. 
and very likely was a contemporary of Sam&chirdeva * whose 
records show the use of old ya. Some inscriptions, again, of the 
acute angled nail headed type, which really gave rise to the NSgari, 
exhibit the old ya. The Deogarh inscription of Svdmibhata* is 
a clear case of the said variety and may rightly be looked upon as 
the precursor of Ndgari. Here, it is not the cursive but the bid 
tnpartite ya which is exclusively used. We arrive, therefore, at' 
the following conclusions : 

1 . The cursive form of ya arrived early in the field than^ 
the so-called transitional form and that it was mainly con- 
fined to scribes of Western India in the early stages. 

2. In Eastern India the influence of this form was felt ii| 
different times in different places, so that it becomes easy to 
explain how two nearly contemporary records show differ- 
ent kinds of ya. 

3. Nothing can be deduced from the early use of the 
cursive ya in the Mah&ndman inscription, for it might well 
have been a stray case of western style found in Eastern 
India just as we have the Udayagiri inscription of Chandra 
Gupta II, where the eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet 
was used. 

4. Too much emphasis need not be placed on the Tibetan 
tradition respecting the introduction of the Northern Indian alphabet 
into Tibet. It is said that these characters were introduced into 
Tibet by the sage Sambhdta who brought them from Magadha 
where he had resided from A.D. 630-650. These Wartu c^radteis 
have the cursive ya. Dr. Hoernle remarked that for thfe reason 
we find the cursive ya used in the Pdtan inscription of Sivadiva, 


1 C.I.I., voi. in, p. 286. 

» Ibid.. Vol. XVIII, p. 60. 

» Epi. Ind., Vol. XVIII, p. 125- 
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dated 723 A.D. But let it be noted that the inscriptic* of Sivad^va 
dated 723 A.D, in Nepal has the old form of ya. H ce it would 
be more reasonable to assume that like EasteVn Indi; Nepal too, 
witnessed a change in her alphabet during the seventh entury and 
we are not in a position to detcrinine how far the iiuiKjrt d alphabet 
from Magadha contributed towards this change. 

{To be continued.) 



ON THE IDENTITY OF THE VARTTIKAKARA 

By P. Thiemb 


Lx my little book ‘ Pacini and the Veda ’ I have raised afresh, amongst other 
points* the question of the relative age of Paijini’s work and the so-called Vajasaneyi 
PrSti^fikhya (properly to be styled : Katyayaniya Prati^khyasutra). Following 
others I thought a comparison of such rules of the two Sutras as agree in their purport, 
but show a somewhat different wording, to be especially helpful towards 'a final 
settlement of this old problem. I arriv^ at the conclusion that the rules of the 
PrStiSSkhya, though often lacking in that utmost brevity observable in the AstS^ 
dhyfiyl, at several instances appear to xeveaf a delib^ate endeavour to improve on 
formulations of Pindni’s. Particularly convincing in this respect seemed to me the 
difierence of Papini 1. 1. 9 tvlyasya^aycUnaart savar^m and V. Pr. 1. 43 samdnastha- 
nakaravasyaprayatmh mmr^, since this' latter definition adds to the former an 
essential element {siMtiakamva), which also the VSrttikakara proposes to supply 
when expressing in vartt. 2 on PSrdni 1.1.9 the desire to replace P&^ini’s rule by the 
more accurate one : dsye tvlyadeiaprayatna/iy, savarjjmn, his expression deia comprising 
the terms stMm and haraya} 

Yet my arguments have not been able to carry conviction. Even in face of an 
instance as the one given just now, l^f. Keith still majintains that ‘ it is easy to 
explain his (Papini’s) deviations from the V. Pr. by the delsire to condense the matter 
of the latter.’® Now I am ready to admit for argument’s sake that, as matters stand, 
the decision of the dilemma essentially rests on the appreciation of certain general 
considerations and, in the end, must be of subjective nature.* Prof. Keith holds 
Pftijini 1. 1. 9 to be a condensation of V. Pr. 1. 43 ; I hold V. Pr. 1. 43 to be an 
improvement on PSnini, but though having the weighty support of the VSrttikal^a, 
I can see no short way to convince my opponent that my appreciation of the facts 
is correct. For the briefer wording.w Piipini’s, and for somebody who takes brevity 
of expression to be probably a sign of young age, this may be a sufficient argument. 

I 

If, then, the correctness of my contention be still open to doubt, this muck 
my lengthy discussions must have shown, that it is at least possible to accept Pariini’s 
priority, and to consider it on par with the contrary assumption. This being, at least 
for argument’s sake, admitted, we are faced with the further question, whethw 
the author of the Virttika and the author of the V. Pr., who is referred to by his 
■jommentator Uvata as ‘ K^dyanScdrya ’, may not be identical, after all. For it 
is hard to agree with Prof. Keith’s view that the identity of a name like KStySyana 
creates ‘ no probability at all ’ with reference to the identity of the authors.* The 
probability created may be a faint one, it may even be altogether deceptive, but 
anyone thinki^ the V. Pr. to be later than Paijdni, must feel a keen su^ioion, which he 
wants to be either removed or confirmed by good reasons. Prof. Keith is persuaded 


X O.C., p. 

s Imlian Vulture, Vol. II, p. 741, 

s Thus 0. Strauss, Deutsotie Litoraturzeitung 1936, p.880, who is inclined however to accept 
my view as the mure probable one. 
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tiwut the V&rttikft md th« V. Pr are by quiU^ difff»r«nf hand* * It teem* to hm% 
been forgotten by Dr Thieme that Weber (note In»l Htud * V, lOSff , XIII, 44A| 
Keith. TS , 1. p CLXXlj long ago adduwl |Kiinta in whioh the two works difTwe^ 
in terminology, and that imlew and nntd the fart* in (inoation are explained away^ 
they form a very powerful argument against the i<lentity of the two authors * * 

When Albrecht Weber wrete the 5ih volume of the ' Indtache 8tudien ’ • he wa* 
not yet m posse««ion of either a manuarript or an tNlition of the MahAhh&eya Whetir 
ever he knew of the work of the VilrttikakAra v^iis < ulled from the old (^Icutta ediUon 
of i^ini, where a number of ‘ \ ftrttika* ‘ are quoted and from GotdstUeker'a * Pinlai*^ 
He wrote the 13th volume • afler just having gone through the whole Bhifya for tii^ 
first time, and many are thr misunderstandings that omirred to him in the difflenH 
realty temercm^, task of mastering the great and intricate work in one intting. Al 
a matter of fact, he added here nothing new to what he said in the 5th volume wtlk 
reapect to our problem who h merely proves that argument* do not he on the surfaoa, 
it must 1)0 remora bensi tbs’ all notions ulKuit the Vgrttikakira bad to be of thp 
haaieet description until Kielhom. after having shown a way to distinguish the pitA 
of the Hh&sya liclonging U) Pataftjali from that l>elonging to Kfityiyana,* p re ae atrf 
our scienre with his monumental edition * Weber's argiimenta— 'like thoes 
Gkridstiicker — are nevertheless still of interest Hut this interest is almost altogeym 
a historical one There is something tndv psthet ir*] al>oui the passion with whlife 
these great pioneers tried to wring evidciu't^ from witnesses they could not resBy 
undertitand half, there is something truly admirable in the acumen by which ntiMt 
Qolditiickcr and then Wrl»er somehow munageil to find a way-mark in ih| 
aU-oversnreading darkness 

Prof Keith has summed ^ those points of Wclier that in fais opinion sUll hell 
good in his Translation ot the TS , I p OLX \ I . to whh h he refers me Theynmii 
follow* : 

* (1) The term jU occurs in t»oth (the V&rttika and the V Pr ) with a ditfWt^ 
sense , (2) the term* uschI in the PHlti^hya (stm. muH, dh%, hhdpin) are not fcmndil 
the V&rt^^ka* (3) the V&rttika (on Il« 4 54) makes Myd have the original femil 
liAS ; the Pr&tll&khya (IV 154) repudlaKw this view , (4) the PrAtl&&khya (IV, Ui 
previtkis for the change or a mute before a nasal into a nasal , the VifUHl 

(OQ VIII 4 45} leaves it optional except In the Bh&ei before a nasal affix ' 

It is not dtlBouit to show that Wsher’s point* even in this sifted form doliffi 
at aU deserve the value Pr6f K^th attaches to tlmm. 

Let us start with points 3 and 4 

For point 8 Prof. Keith relies on Weber, Ind. Btud V, p. 1 19, who quotes eekMI 
deiyiB vibhOfd as the fine vftrtt. on Pieini 2 4 54. But fhm KMhtin 

efimon it beoosnes dear that this Is only the third v&rtt while the first runs tlti| 
iw l yfitf A UMMpdNhm, which means * (If a suffix called OrdkiMMukei fbUowf4M 
MM or MpM are substituted for coAfifi (imt only MsM a* Pfipinl teaches].' ^ 
foUowtog Hi^t.e sa^ that of MM aiul MfM, there m%ht also be tmim m 

iubeliliile startUig with AA and 4 (i.e. hMM), frenn whkb are to bedscivil 
the fonns with MM muT Mfi* by mean* of an optioiial rule to be inserted in Psill 
eMieidiece after 8. 1. 1, Further virttikas cUeouse the benMt that might be deiiMl 
ftom enr fieiw * 0 . 

V. PiTT 104 Moytra kaian* Otoyoli Mi%o4%imUAMKiaiM 

ohaagee the M and y of root Myd to k ami i reepeoUv«y---except m eoMfil 
wMfOiy mmhhifaJ Thki emmot be eaid, as Prof Keith appears to beUeve, to repmUeH 


^ h?* * BerUn. ISSt 

♦ Kitylysoa sod PetsAlaH, Bombay im 
& The* mmmkfy Weber’s ms. A. 


i Berfio. ItTA 
• Bfig. leec-iMk 
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th© vfew that luhyd is denied from l^sd , it is, on the contrary, in peifect agreement 
with the first vS^rtt on 2 4 54, which recognizes khyd and Xsd side by side, while 
Pamm knows only khyd 

Point 4 Havmg as its chief and immediate object to give rules for the conver- 
sion of the VS Padapatha into the Samhitapafha, the V Pr naturall3^ has to teach 
only such saiidhi phenomena as are observable m the latter^ Hence it says m 
4 120 [s^ario^ ^ancamah 4 117] pancaw*> pancarnam ' a mute is changed into a nasal 
if a nasal follows \ havmg explicitly stated before that this rule does not apply 
inside a word (4 116 / li'ihf'd* svarapahcamdntahsihdsu) 

Ha\ mg R" its object to define the sandhi phenomena of a spoken language and 
seveial S<unluta-, the A^tadhyayi naturally has to teach optional validity of its 
rules rather often ^ So in 8 4 45 It is clearly in no way surprising that Katyayana, 
even if he be the author of the V Pr , does not take exception to it The fact of this 
rule being strictly observed in his own Samhita c ould giv<" iiini no reason to forbid 
its optional validity m other Samhitas or m the Bhasa And when adding to Pamm 
8 4 45 that it is always applied in the Bha^a if the consonant is follo^ved by a suffix 
{yaro ^nuTidsike pratyaye hhd^dydm mtyavacanam) , he distmctly suggests that it is 
not always appl^d in a Samhitfi (cf e g vdgmin) if he had failed to add bhdsdydm to 
hia own teachmg, then and only then we should have a right to speak of a contradic- 
tion, viz: to V Pr 4 116 

Now we may turn to point 2 The expressions sim (=Panim s a/o), mvd (=* 
P&nim’s 6ar)^ dhi (=half vowels and nasals), jit (—Panmi's khar) and bhdvin (=all 
vowels except a, d) are all used m the V Pr , that is true enough But they all are 
exphcitly defined Who would have been able to understand them otherwise 2 When 
commenting on the Agtfidhj^ayl, Kfity&yana could not but prefer the short expressions 
formed by Plli;um’8 rules When writing the V Pr , he could not employ Pamni's 
praiydhdras without havmg given also the Siva Sutras and some furthenWs toaohm^ 
now to put them to their proper us^ The rules which oorve this purpose in Pa^iim 
(1 3 3, 1 1 71, 1 3 9) are at the same time useful also in other respects (Tor tte 
formation of etc ) m the V Pr they would have been given just for the 

sake of a few aound-^ra^y(JMra5 

Occasionally there occur m the Vtotika expressions like svara (msuoad oi oc), 
vy(^Jana (inate^ of ^), mndhyah^ra (instead of eo), spar 6a, prathama, dvUijya, 
tTHya, ccUurtha, and ujpadhrndnlya, all of which can be found also m the 

V Pr Such terms, p£ ooujrse, were common property, they were understood by 
eyeiybody. The Varttikakftra ocsoaiSionaUy ev^n employs mmds^dk^ara (ec) when 
they Pr say# when the V. Pr 

Ab the compiler of the V Pr , Klfcty5.yana did not want, I assume, to presuppose 
acqnaiatanoe with the Aj?Wdhyi.yl in those Veda wtudents likely to study his hook 
Mcit probably they knew as little of It as modem Vedapl/thakas would 4s the 
commentator of the Art§<ihyayl, KSttyllyana did not want, X assume, to presuppose 
aoQtialntanoo with hi# little tr^tise op the V.S in his readers Why should he naflre 


1 q/ AV Pr 1, 2 evam ih*ti oa vibhd^^iprdpiQip with the oommentstor s 

tlon M given by Whitney 

* c?. PatahJiOi E P 4001 Off asmdbh^ id/m vaktavyarr^ 

ubhciycUhd, vi, ’ Ui hidaiji naikahpanthdt} 

* We om Indeed not avoid teaching (with gemeral expreeeiona like .] ^ often ‘ on ^ 

‘ both way# *, * optionally % * a^ooratng to the teachliig of eom© For this 
ie a granuQotar of the Veda Thi# being so, he oannot take one way only 
other ueagee ere inoorreot] * 

* All the above quoted term# from the V&rttika have been collected ter Kaelhorn, 

XVI, p. IM 
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meant th® VSrttIka only for V&jaBaneymB ? I i-annof «oe any inherent impoesibility 

^ “'xhe'^Sy ?S'decl8iv« argtiment againrt the i.iontity of the two Kftty&ya^ 
in Weber’s pinion is of oonrse the fact that nt has » rtifforont «miw m a v&rttlto 
Jv&rtt 7 on if 1. 68) and in the V. Pr. (here -P&ijmi’s khar), though Pft^nu dow not 
employ the term jit himself. Prof. Keith also accords ihis point pmnedenoe before 

nJw H is somewhat misleading to say that jit is a term with the VWtik^ 
This would suMtest that he uses it the way he uses (fu (vol. 1 p. 304 -Panmi s m) 
or ten (vol. 488, vol. II np. 99 and 221 >. whnih term 
he nowhere explains and may have taken from some other source.* In reality the 
case of at in vSrtt. 7 on 1 , 1 . 68 is of a different character. , 

In his V&rttika on P&tjini 1. 1. 68. Kftty&yana discourses on tho difficulty that 
a word given by P&nini in his rules sometimes denotes only wonis for the roprseent- 
atives of the (i'ifferent kinds of the conception nsmwl hv the won!, as for example 
vrkta in 2. 4. 12, where wo have to understand that the rule is to he applied only to 
I? > differtmt names of tho trees like pkikfti, npaqrodha Hr., hut not to wo woro ffkfa 
itself; sometimes its synonyms, like «w in 3. 4. 40. where wo hni,-o to uaderst^ 
the word mt »r any other wonl for • property ' ; somciimiw its spon,^8 (^y.Uto 
r^n in 2. 4* 23. where wo havo t^i utirtomt^nri any wonl for * king but the worn 
itaalf ; and aomotimoH word« for tho mpitwioniativoa of tho dinofont kinda of tho 
emiMption named ami tho word given itself, liko mnt»ya in 4, 4. 3.'». where we have 
to understand the diflferont names of ftsh and tho word wwteyo itself. To remove 
this difficulty, he proposw. to leach the following rules in wldilion u> I anuu I. 1. w : 

(1) A word to which an t is attached as anubmtaha belongs to the Brst olw (vim.6} ; 

(2) a word to wUoh a p is attached, to the second (v4rtt 6) ; (3) a word to wuoh a 


j in attached, to the third fvirtt.7) ; (4) a word to which a lA it attached, to tto W 
(virtt. 8). Consequently we must add an s to vrkfa In 2 . 4 . 12 ; a p to st» In 8. 4. 4u j 
sjto»^iiinSL4.28jandajAto»Miteyoln4.4. 36. , , . 

The terms tU, pit. jU, jkU are. then, not 

fipom hii own prlv&te vocmbulwy, but ho would uto If Ptpmi hid taught tnt 
rules propoeed. I emnot see, why Kitj^ymai In considering this 
addition to BlUdnl'i gninmir should feel bound to choose mother sound but j lof 
his third rule, iust beoiuse he hiks employed jit In the V, Pr. In i different se^. 
1 ihould find it much more istonlshing thit he does not mind propotlng m anmrnm 


(virtt. 8 ). Consequently we must add an s to vrkfa In 2 . 4 . 12 ; a p to st» In 8 . 4. 4u , 
sjto»^iiinSL4.28!andajAto»Miteyoln4.4. 36. , , . 

The terms tU, pit. jU, jkU are. then, not 

fw.m Viis nwn nrivata vooahularv. but terms he wudd use If Ftnini had taught tM 


But quite apart firom all this, I do think arguments like Webers 'de^va 
jj| ’ are sJl but worthlses. Even If Kityiyana wwe not oonslsteat, we shoim be 
quite wrong to press the point. Does no} Piolal hlmsrif use homoi^ous t^ 
over and over again 1 What valid inference could be drawn from JU bei^ t***® ® 
the Virttika in «» sense of ' havtog j as amtAotidAo ’, and in the V. Pr. to weeemof 
‘ lord mutes and dbUante ' when Ftqinl in hie work uses 09 ae a preOydlMm ix 9, 
i, w, Olid as a term for a ibrl (8. 2. 1 *te.) and a taddhiia (1,1. 88 ste) ; or dp as a Xm 
for the feminltm endings In d (4. 1. 1 sl«.), and as a pmlpdAdm tor all OM 


tor the feminltm endings In d (4. 1. 1 sl«.), and as a pmlijdAdrji tor all oM termhistto 
from the d of the instrumental singular up to the tup of the locative plural (7 . 2 . 1 WJ . 
or ok ae a jw^ptAlro for o, », u. r.f. and In the eenee of ' having no * ‘ ( 6 . E 182 
ate. etc. ; examples lie on the way of anybody who is rmwiy to t^e the trouble to 
I cannot regret having ' forgotten ’ Weber's points ns referred to by Prof. Ketth. 
The inst-an'we suppoeed to show that tho author of the V. Pr. and the Virttika in 


J 3g|§lli0i)i ^ 

» Do tfeiy* iiitmblf ouHou^y th« ii«i, mud, jH of thi V. Fr. wJUi 
wifMndtmm* 
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several important respects completely cliftor in opinion on phonetic points’^ were 
taken from misinterpreted passages. The deviation in the tonninology recognizable 
as far as sim^ mudj dhi, jit are eoncernod throws no light. Nobody can deny an 
author the right to express himself the way he c}iof)ses and thinks appropriate to the 
particular occasion. If 1 should see anything significant in terminological usages, it 
would bo the circumstance that the Varttikakara does use Pratisakhya terms occa- 
sionally : svara ' vowel ^ vyanjana ‘ consonant sandhyaksara ' diphthong aparSa 
‘ mutes and nasals \ prathama ‘ surd mute *, dvitlya " surd aspirate mute trttya 
* sounding mute Aa !soimding aspirate milter' jihvdmiiUya, and upadhmdnlya ; ^ 

that beside at, et. of, etc, he also has the Pratisakhya way : ahlra, ekdra, okdra etc., 
and that the V, Pr. sporadically employs Paiunean terms like tin 1. 27 ; hik 3. 12 ; 
Inp 1, 114 ; 0^ 1. 114 ; 4. 58, Is it not so tiiat at least this last point has to be 

‘ explained away ^ by rather farfetched assumptions if we are to liclieve the V. Pr. 
to be older than Pnniiii ? 


n 


dvithaddhm, subaddharp bhavati (Patanjali III, p. 119, 1. 21). 


But I shall not rely on terminological usages. Again T am ready to admit for 
argtiment’s sake that they cannot prove either theory. They just open out the 
possibility of that identity 1 suspect. To get a solid philological base from whicb 
we may approach the hard task of proving it conoliisively, we have to confront 
single rules of Panini and the V. Pr. Since my former endeavours have proved 
unconvincing, I shall again tak<va num])er of rules and ask again and again the decisive 
questions : Is it likely that Panini has condensed the formulation of the V. Pr., or 
is it likely that the V. Pr. has wanted to improve on Panini ? And : Is jt possible 
to recognize any connection bet wc«*n the deviations of the V. Pr. and varttikas of 
Kfityayana'H ' ' 1 nood not apolo^izo for tho following discussions in part being rather 
intricate. Ho who wants to understand old Indian grammarians, must follow them 
into their subtloties, and ho who wants to settle their relative ago with better 
arguments than wore at tho command of Webor and floldstiickor, must understand 


thom^. in 1. 1. 06, 67 tasminn iti nirdi?fe purvasya, tasmdd ity ultara^a 

‘ when somotiiing is given in the locative case, the rule applies to what is preceding 
it : when in the ablative case, to what is following it.’ Hence we have to under- 
stend when wo read for example the loc. aci in 6. 1. '77, that this rule applies to what 
is preceding ac ; when the abl. dvyantarupaaargeJbhyai, m 6. 3. 97, that this rule 
applies to what is following dvi, or antar, or a preposition. 

The V. Pr says in 1. 134, 136 tasminn iti mrdi^te pnrvasya, laemad ity uttara- 
syddeh, which is longer by the word dde^. But should we apply here the theory of 
condensation, we would be badly advised. For Panini, m order to complete his second 
rule, has to teach besides in 1. 1. 64 ddej para^a when [a 

step] in the plac® of something that is following [something given in the aWa^ve ^], 
[the substitute stops] in the place of its first sound. Only now we can MMtoot 
correctly Papini 8.^3. 97 dvyantampMargebhyo pa tt ^ 

first Houn.1 of ap that is following dvi, or antar, or a preposition. The V. Pr. need 

One Sljht ask, why it stopped at changing nSe 

say correspondingly in 1. 134: pQrvantosya, especially as it does not teach a nUe 


ToTh;r;;hlVf mSedterm. I only ^ 

J, <^7 Htan<lrt for th^ P^iiinoan fcerm dde^a ( 1 . 1 . 48, Ad, 8. a. ns 


t Keith, TS 
I . » . 06, 


PO • VlKi*Ta lu vttiuu, XV vj* X 

, ns vikdra iti V. Pr, 1. 1. 33, etc 
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like P&inJii I. 1. 52 alo "nlyasya ' whon fa is Uxw^hi to at^p in the place 

of aometbing ; it Htepn] in the pla^e of tho laaf aonnd 7 An annwer to thia ques- 
tion 1 should not he able to giv(% if I had not the first varttika on Pftnim 1. h 66, 
07 nifdM<i(fy(ihu 7 jutm nnantnrydrfhitm whifh nu'ans that the expreHaion nirdt^ft in 
1. Iv 66 can liava only the ptirpose of making it <‘lear that a rule contaimng a 
locaiiivo applies only to that which is preceding immrdiakbf the word put in the 
locative, that is the last sound, Paniut could have simply said * funminn Ui 

piinmyaJ 

Yet this may not l)o obvious enough. 

Looking ahead, we find a rule that complements V. Pr. 1. 134, 135. Tn V. Pr* 
1. 145 wo read . purvottaraijor uUammja ‘ when |a rule would apply simultaneously] 
to what is preceding and to what is following, it |haH to la* muierstood to refer only] 
to what is following.’* This rule has, strange to say, no npplicaf ion in f he Prilti^&khjra* 
Nor doe.s PiXiiini give it. Did he omit it as iiwdess i This can hardly he. For in the 
AstS'dhyayl there are .sundry rules containing both a lotNdive apd an ablative case, 
Hence Katyayana formulates the vSrtt . 3 on 1.1. 66, 67 i M<tyor at>rfr,4r mpraii^edm 
pancatninird(\sai * when lK>th (a locative and an ahlativo case) arr' given, the ^ving 
of the ablative [will be the stronger one acconling to Paiiini !, 4. 2 v$praii§edAe 
param Jtdtymrij, since there is a conflict.’ Those the lookout for contradictions 
between the VSrtiika and the V. Pr. might, however, point out that this v&rtt. juBt 
shows that PS^pini need not have iatight a special rule like V. Pr. 1. 145, since the 
^lemma can be solved already by 1. 4. 2. Further they ndght |K>int out that the 
V. ft. in L 159 teaches a rule of identical purport with PiXiiini 1.4.2*, hence the man 
who wrote the vSrttika could not have thought i, 145 necessary in the V. ft, 
either. I mtisi however disapptant them : K&ty&yana riijec ts in varti, 13 his first view 
that in a dilemma the giving of the ablative must l>e stronger according to P&pini 
L*4. 2, by showing that technically there would be nf» ‘ conflict ’ and gives as his 
final view (siddMnia) in v&rtt, 17 that both the opesrattons, the one concerning what 
IS preceding and the one concerning what is following, would have to apply if P&ijini 
1. 1. 66, 67 is left as it stands — even if one shoidd have rorotirmi to some special 
assumption. I need not enter into the technicial details of this assumption, which 
anyhow wotild not be applicable in the V. Pr. What 1 wanted to draw attention to, 
is the fact that there exists a oonneotion between V. Pr. 1. !46 and v5rtt. 3ff. on 
PSLjjdni 1, 1. 66, 67. They are children of the same thought, 

2. PUpini says in 1. 1. UtdGdeddvimmmfppra^^hy^^ an{orll,orsexpteBBiiig 
duality is called pragrhya.* 

The V. ft. says in 1. 92, 93 pfoyfhyam, ^idrelbdroMrd dvimeandTUd^k. 

Again, at a first look, the theory of condensation appears to work* There are 
however other points worth consideration, 

I need not be long on the V. ft. saying dfcdm tie, instead of H tic. Also tl^ 
AV ft,, which is later than P&pini even in rrof. Keith’s opinion,^ uses the former 
expressions, quite apart from the fact that the Vftrttikakftra himself does not avoid 
them. 

On the assumption that P&i^ini reformulated V. Pr. 1 . 92, 93, we should have 
to account for P&pmi not leaving the ordw of the jwowels as it was given in the V. ft. 
by saying tdUM . , . We could easily do so by suggesting that he prefarred to follow 
the order of the alphabet. 


1 Of idftntioal construction i« V. ?r. 1.144 minmkfifpivipruktiffnynh mtfmikfnfatyti and e4)f, 
Pataftjali I, p. 71, 1. 16 

2 S(^a below 

^ Audefinetl in vftrtt, U 2 on 1. 4. 2. 

^ Indian (Jnliure, Vol, H, p. 741. 
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On the assumption that the V. Pr. modelled its rules on Panini, we should have 
to account for its changing the natural order as reflected in a supposable iJcdroM- 
raihdrdjp. We could easily dc so by pointing out that there exist dual forms in 
e (type : mdle^ pacete) as well as ai (typo : paedvahed). A formulation Ikdmkdrai- 
kdrdi^ would leave it doubtful, whether the former or the latter type was meant. 

Is P5.3;iini*8 dvivacamm a condensation of dvivacandntam 1 " 

Paijini’s rule may be translated as above. In this ease Idudet is the subject of 
the proposition, dvivacamm, the attribute of the subject. This seems obvious, 
but creates a difficulty : the rule does not apply to the ending e of a form like pacete, 
since here we have not an e e*xpressmg daulity, but an ete. Neither has Panini 
called ete pragrhya \ nor has he stated that an e that happens to stand in the end of 
an element expressing duality, is also called ^ pragrhya This is formulated by the 
first vSrtt. on Panini 1. i. 11 : tdddayo dvivacanam pragfhyd iti ced antyasya ^ddhih 

* if [Panini means to say that ] % etc>,, when expressing duality, arb called ' pragrhya \ 
a special rule must be given for [an e] that forms the end [of an element expressing 
duality].^ 

Panini’s rule may also be constructed by taking dvivacanam as subject, and 
Idvdet as itd attribute. If we do so, IdMet can, according to Panini 1. 1. 72, be 
understood to denote something ending in I, e. This possibility is considered in 
v§.rtt. 2 and accepted as unobjectionable in vartt. 3 

A third possibility is to understand ‘ word ’ as subject, and both Idudet and 
dvivacanam as its attribute. Now we can translate according to Panini 1. 1. 72 : 

* a word that ends in I, u, e and in an element expressing duality.’ This possibility 
is considered in vUrtt. 4. and accepted as unobjectionable in vartt. 5. 

Now everybody will agree that PHi^ini must have meant what I have translated 
nrst. For both alternative oonstruotionsu create a serious difficulty with respect 
to the next rule (1.4. 12 oMeo mdt), where ^nly Wdei can be the.subjeot, and is taken 
as such by the P&ijinlyas, who yet, foiling Patafljali’s siddMnta (I, p. 68, 1. 6f.), 
make dvivacanam the subject in. 1. 1. yt. It is obvious that K&tySyana’s varttikas 
2ff. are .nothing but scholastic devices in defence of Panini’s wording. 

On the assumption that PAhini condensed the dvivacandntam of the V. Pr. 
mto dtHtwanewn, we have to believe that h% did not notice that he was putting the 
worse for the better. 

This is the more unlikely as the V. Pr, wording removes with one stroke all 
difficulty. It may be noted that it is the only formulation that cannot be projected 
by any Interpretative device Into Paijini’s rule. For dvivea^ndntdi, ‘ as endings 
of [a word] expressing duality * is a tatpuru^a, and for Pacini 1. 1. 11 can be got 
from Paciim 1. 1. 72 only the bahmrini: dvivacandnta * whose end is [SometKing] 

expr^sh|t^^llty ^ in 8, L 168 anuddiiam mdam ehavarjam. This admits of two 
Interpretations, Slither i ‘ a word has no uaiuta but one * (so PatafijalvIII, p. 98, U 
25 f.), Or ! * a word is anu^ta except for one [vowel]/ 

It is only this latter interpretation that KAtyayana considers in the Varttika. 

He is not satisfied with the rule. When forining a word like dmalaUja, we ought 
to make its first vowel uddtta according to 6, 2, 82, and the last but one vowel of the 
element preceding Ja according to 6, 2, 83 also, It is desirable that only the latter 
rule applies : dmaldkljah In order to obtain this result, it would be necessary 
to recognize a ‘conflict * between 0* 2, 82 and 6, 2. 83, which would allow us to wpljj^ 
Pa^ 1 . 4. 2 viprati^edhe paraip hdryem. Yet according to the definition of conflict 
(vipraii^edfia) as given by Kltyayana in vartt. 1 and 2 on Paijini 1. 4, 2, there is no 
^ conflict ’ between 6. 2, 82 and 88, since it is quite possible for both rules to apply 
simultaneously— the one oonoerning the first and the othei the third vowel, ma 
the cha in 6, 1. 188 being understandable only in the sense of ‘ the one [for which 
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. 11 ) iiflnlfn (or primary mirita) is explicitly taught! This ‘ isexprossofl by the first 
vartt. ; fimdatte vi'pratisedhnnicpfi.paliir ckasmin yugapatsamhhavut ‘ if [wo define 
with IVuiini a word to bo] tiHuddfla, we do not obtain a. ' conflict ’ |in <-a.seH where 
Hcvi'r.il udifitas are buigiitl, since [several wl<VI(fi^\ might bo siibst.itnlotl at the same 

The Hccond varit. proposes to remove the diffienlty hy Paniiii’.s defini- 

tion : HuJdham tv ehdnmiuddttatvdt ' but it is a.lripcl»t if wo fea<*h |insload atiuddtUm 
jHtdafn dkavarjam ] : pkdvamddffairt padam ('a word has only one vowel that is not 
(uinddda').' Now there is a, ‘ oonfiiet ’ between d. 2. S2 and s:$ (and Ix^tweon 
snnilar rnloa), for now they eannot a]>}>ly simultaneously, sin(*(' from d, 2. 82 wo have 
to learn that tlio first vowel nU}v<‘ is nddtta, and also IVotn d. 2. that the last, but 
)ne before Ja alon<i is uddiia, 

Katyayana is earoful not to ])roposo ahoddtUim pad^ntt^ for this would neglect 
the cases whore a primary svanfa is taught (d. I. 185, He.). 

The reflection of Panini fi. 1. 158 is fi)uud in \\ Fr. 2. 1 svariUnuirjam ekoddttmp 
padaw. The decision wiicthor this has boon condensed by Panini, or whether it is 
tnoant as an improvement on Panmi miirht have been doubtful if wo hail not the 
Varttika. Having the VTirilika wo (‘annot but re<‘ognize that V. lb*. 2, I wants to 
avoid what could bo objo(‘tcd to Panini. Its formulation orpials the om^ proposed by 
the Varttikakara, only that in tbo Vartt ik<i there has Ix^on found out a tnore concise 
form of a truly cunning simplicity. Wo may compare the throe dolinitions in the 
following way : 

Panini 6. 1. 158 anuddtUim padam efcavarjam : concise, but objectionable (from 
Katyayana’s point of view). 

Pr. 2. 1 mifitavarjam ekoddttam padam : not concise, but unohjoctionahlo. 

Varttikakara ekdnanuddUarp padam : both concise and unohjectionabh^ 

Here i may bo forgiven if I quote whajb I wrote in my ‘ Papini/ p. 02, after 
discussing Panini 1. 1. 0 with vartt. 1 and 2, and V. Pr. 1. 42 : 

* Panini 1. 1. 9 : hdydsyaprayatnam mmrupam : concise, but not ims-isti. 

V. Pr. 1. 43 : snm(hi(isthdm.karaTLdsyaprayatnai(!t> mvar^afp ; not t^oncise but 
precise. 

Varttikara : dvsye tulyademprayatnarp mvariipam : both concise and precise.* 

4. A vocative is not accented except in the beginning of a sontenco or of a line 
of a verse, 

This is ex])ressed by Papini thus : 8. 1. 16 padaeya 17 paddi 18 anvdmiarp mrmm 
apddddau 19 dmantritasya ca. 

By the V. Pr., thus; 2, 2. anuddUam 17 padapilrvam dmantriiam andndrtli^ 
^pddddau. 

There are the following differences : {a) The V. Pr. has loft out a won! corros- 
ponding to padaaya ; (6) dmantfita is put in the genitive case by in the nomi- 

native in the V, Pr. ; (c) the V, Pr has padapUrvam instead of paddt ; {d) it has left 
out the expression mrvam ; (e) it has added andndrthe. 

(a) It is not quite correct to say that the V. Pr. has loft out a word corresponding 
to pada^a. i'or a corresponding word ia taught, only it need not be reimied, 
It 18 valid from 2. 1 avantavnrjam ehodmtarn padam, which oquals Ptlnini fi. 1. 158 
ttnvddtfcm padam ekavarjam. 

^ Here lies no argument. We could say, of course, that the V. Pr. hm dclibvrnfidv 
tried to arrange matters so as to be enabled to savf^ itno " padatn \ Hui il umhl 
well 1)0 maintained that PS^nini, for reasons of his own, has tlchbcratidy chc sen a 


.. * .^1 to have fathomotl KabyJiyaTm’n moaning (‘mroftly. Him objorlioi 
VC 1 y MuhUo, anU PatanjuU has eiwy play in showing Umt, a imiy ho 4rf»ppid (111, i» 


iM, \\i\ doubt, 
'•s. 1, fT.). 
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different disposition of the accenting rules ; and that in any case he could not imitate 
the procedure of the V. Pr. since he wanted to put pada< the first time in the nominative 
ease, and the second time in the^genitive. 

(h) We have, then, in reality two nominatives in the A". Pr. and two genitives 
ill llie Astadhyayi. This difference of construction cannot prove much. It is well 
known that when Panini says : ‘ for x (gen.) [is substituted] y (nom.) the V. Pr. 

: r (nom.) fis changed] to y (ace.).’ We are quite used to that. 

It must, however, be pointed out that the Varttikakara is at pains of setting 
right the significance of the genitive padasya. If it is understood as ‘in place of a 
pada ' (according to Panini 1.1. 49), we have to construct the rule 8. 2. 4 uddttasvari- 
tayor yay,ali svanto 'nuddttasya thus : " a svarita vowel is substituted for the last 
sound (according to 1. 1. 52) of a word that ends in an anvddtta vowel (according 
to 1. 1. 72) that is following a yaT), which has been substituted for an uddtta or svarita 
vowel (according to 6. 1. 77).’ This means that we can obtain the correct accent 
of forms like huyndryau and kisorydUj but not of forms like kumdryoJi and kUorydi 
{cf. vartt. 4 on 8 1. 16, 17 with Patanjali). Consequently, padasya must be taken as 
an attributive genitive (vartt. 5) and added as such throughout the chapter. Padasya 
. . . sarvam in 8. 1. 18 hereby receives the meaning : * the whole of a pada \ padasya . . . 
anuddttasya in 8. 2. 4 : ‘ in the place of an anvddtta vowel of a pada ’ etc. 

It must be admitted, of course, that there lies no obvious argument here either, 
(c) The V. Pr. has padapurveCyn instead of paddL This is, no doubt, due to its 
having taught in 1. 135 that if something is given in the ablative case, the rule applies 
to the first [sound] of what is following. It is for the same reason that the V . Pr. 
says, for example, in 6. 11 dkhydtapurvayn, when Panini could have used the ablative 
{cf. atinalj^ in 8. 1, 28). Pacini is free to use the ablative because he has employed the 
word sarvam in 8. 1. 18. 

{d) By leaving out satvam the V. Pr. becomes, then, really more cumbrous.^ 
As if foreseeing this objection against the formulation of the Y . Pr., Katyayana tries 
to prove in the Varttika that Panini need not have employed the word sarvam in 
8. 1. 18 : sarvavacanam andder anuddttdrthayn iti cel Inti pratisedhdt siddham * if 
[one should maintain that] ‘ the word sarvam has been employed [in 8. 1. 18] for the 
purpose [of obtaining substitution] of an ayvnddtia vowel that is not the fibrst [of what 
is following, in spite of 1. 1. 54]’, [the answer would be that the substitution of an 
anvddtta for such vowel] is already in order because of the prohibition [given in 
8. 1, 29] with respect to a periphrastic furure fwhich prohibition would be without 
any purpose if an anuddtta had to be substituted only for the first vowel according 
to 8. 1. 29, since the first vowel in a periphrastic future is necessarily always anuddUa}\ 
Against tiiis one might object that Pacini 1. 1, 54, according to Katyayana’s own 
words (vartt. 1 on 1. 1. 64), is a special exception (apavdda) to general injunction 
(utsarga) pronounced in 1. 1. 52 ; alo ^ntyasya * a substitute pa in the place of the 
last sound and if by his, prohibition in 8. 1. 29 had indicated that in this 


1 It should b© noted, however, that it may use tlio ablathe whenever a miaunderstandmg 
oamiot arise* In V. Fr. 2. 17 and 6. 11 one might iindei'stnnd that only such vocativ^ and verb 
forms are meant asj^tart with an vddUa vowel befoiv the rule ia taught, type : dgne, dpoco/. In 
2. 9. mthd grbhobhiWQ'gnibkyaft, for example, the ablative is tmobjeetiouable, since the rule wiud 
not possibly be concerned with the tiret sound of ydfhd. — Somewhat diffei'ent is the ca,^ of tlie 
ablative in 4'. 134 uddttdc odnuddUa^h avavUanu since ttilaiia means ber^ a syllable * contam^ ^ 
ucUUta vowel and svarita a i^llable ‘ containing a svomUt vowel * according to V. Pr. 4. 1. 130, 
131 savritavdni svaritah ; uddttavSn uddttali.^ On the other hand, in order to prevent the active 
in Panini 8. 4. 66 (and* in other cases) from causing a wrong application, KS-tyayana h^ 
the rule of interpretation : halavaraprdptau vyafljanam avidyarndnavat (vartt. 2 on 6* 1. 2^), whi^ 
again is not quito sufScient in Patanjali ’s opinion (HI, p. 119, 1. 21ff*). Yithout defect is T 
Pr. 14. 29 uddttdt paro *ntiddttah sixtritafn, 30 vyafiJundntarhito’^pi» 
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chapter he did not want 1. 1. 64 to apply, he might yet have meant 1. 1. 62 tu apply, 
and that consequently the word aarmm in 8. 1. 18 necessary to remove tms 
wrong impression. This objection is voiced in vSrtt. 2 on 8. 1. 18 oJo ’ntyavidM- 
praamgas tu ‘ [if aarmm were not employed in 8. 1. 18] there yet would wrongly 
apply PSijuni 1. 1. 62.’ Now KStyayana sets out to show in vftrtt. 3 and 4 that 
PSEuni has given an indication that 1. 1. 62 should not apply either in this chapter. 
For if it applied, he need not have taught the rule 8. 1. 51, since the last vowel of 
an ordinary future form is always arn^tta (vartt. 3), nor need he have employed 
the expression mta in 8. 2. 7, but could simply have said nalopai, prStipadikaaya 
instead of pratipadikdntasya), since it would anyway be clear from 1. 1. 62 
that lopa could be substituted only for the end of a pratipadika (vartt. 4 on 8. 1. 18 
and vartt. 6 on 8. 1. 16. 17). In fact it may be suspected that vartt. 6 on 8. 1. 16, 
17 has only been given as an alternative solution, beside the one mentioned in vartt. 

6 (above 6), of the difficulty pointed out in vartt. 4, because Katyayana could not 
take padasya as an attributive genitive in 8. 1. 18 if he cancelled the expression 
saniam.^ 

But we need not insist on the latter point. We only ask : Why ever does the 
Varttikakara try so hard to prove that sarvam in Panini 8. 1. 18 is superfluous ? 
Can it be anything else but the special reason suggested above ? 

Even this point may not be obvious enough. Let xis, then, turn to the last. 

(e) vartt. 6 on Papini 8. 1. 18 : samSmvSkye nighiUayugmadaamadSdeSdi, {» 
vartt. 11 on Papini 2. 1. 1) says that the lose of accent (according to 8. 1.^18, 19 «ic.) 
and the substitution of vSm and vau etc. (according to 8. 1. 20 ff) ought to have been 
taught [not only for the case of a vocative and the respective forms of yugmad and 
OBf^ following a word, but also for the case of their standing] in the sane sentence 
[as the word they follow]. 

Now we have an obvious argument. It suffers no doubt that the one additional 
expression b V. Pr. 1. 17 : amnSnhe and this vantlka oru children of the same 
thought, though the formulation of the v&rttika : acmdnavdkhye seems by far happier 
But wen, K&tyftyana, in order to make it clear had to give a definition of the concept 
vdkya in v&rtb. 9 and 10 on P&nlni 2. 1. 1 : dkhyStrtifi aSvyayakSmkaviiefaifatfi 
vShyam ; That the V, Pr.’s mdnStihe may be talcen strictly in the sense of 

'in one sentenoi? ’, appears from MI. 8. 2. 1. 46 art/Mikatvdi ehapt vakffom . . . 

5. The Vlri^tikakAra is not satisfied with Pftpini 1. 2. 80 [ekaimti 38] evaritdt 
mpMagiSm amkUttOndm. If we take the plural cmiMtUMm at its'fitoe value 
' for several eimddtta vowels the rule applies only when more than two mud/SM 
vo’^reli follow a won’fa (vUrtt. 1 on 1. 2. 89) ; if we take it to mean for muMia 
vowels for any ommMa vowel we can apply It only to the next that follows 
the smiia, since the plural would be void of any special force (v&rtt. 2). A solution 
of the dilemma is given in vfixtt. 8 : cmham apfri tu meaiUU mdham " it is in order 
if we teach : ‘ also several muddttaa 

Bv^body wUl admit the difficulty of construing this additional emham o/j^ 
in PSijial’s nn». In iwJity we could only say either : amtiM mphUiydM mu> 
ddtkmm emehdndm aggi, or : ... amdd^atydmhuydpi, 

V. Pr. 4. 188 reflects P&plnl 1 , 2. 89 thus : am-i^pamm anudSUcm uddttamayam. 
Here Katy&yana’s addition would fit perfectly. Rather, it does! For 4. 189 
actually runs ; ameham api. 

Only very powerfhl arguments indeed could make me believe that this is a 
ooincidenoe created by chance.* 


I 6 in a diflisrent way, without a 

* Also the faot of V. Pr. 4. 138 beta* naught aftsr 4, 13i 
is In acoordanoe with the remarks of the Ytrtttak&ra on 1. 3 


rana’a vd. 

•fttini 8. 4. 66) 
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The other differences between Panini’s wording and that of the V. Pr. (samMtd- 
yam : param, ekairuti : vddtimmyarn) yield no obrious arguments. 

6 . Panini says in 1. 4. 2 : vipratisedhe param Mryam ‘ when there is a conflict 
[between two rules], the one that comes later must be applied." 

The V. Pr. in 1. 159 : viprati§ed7ia uttamm halavad alope. 

There are three deviations : (a) Instead of kdryam, the V. x r. reads balavat ; 
{b) the V. Pr. has added the expression dhpe ; (c) Panini says param, the V. Pr. 


uttaram, 

{a) It is certainly not obvious whether kdryam or halavat should be preferable. 

But tt 18 interesting, though it prove nothing by itself, that when referring to 
what is expressed in Panini 1.4. 2 by kdryam, the Varttikakara does not use this 
word, but ballyas * stronger ’ : vartt. 9 on 7. 1. 1 : vipratisedhdt tu tdpo ballyastvam, 
and on 1 . 4. 2 itself tells uf that Panini has given his rule because whenever there 
arises a conflict of two rules, neither would apply since both would have the same 
strength : vartt. 6 on 1 . 4 . 2 : apratipattir v<^hayo8 tuLyahahtvdt, In va^tt. 8 on 
1 . 4 . 2 he adds that Panini ought to have taught beside param ‘ the one that comes 
later also antarangcm ‘ the one the cause of which presents itself first." He refers 
to this addition in vartt. 9 on 6 , 1. 108 by the expression antarangahaliyastva. Even 
when he does not employ the expression ballyas itself, his construction shows that in 
his mind he had a formulation not like : vipratisedhe param kdryam, ardarangarn ca, 
but like : viprati§edhe param ballyah, antarangam ca. Thus in vartt. 9 ff . on 1 . 4. 2 we 
have a number of constructions of the type svaro lopdt (vartt. 18) : ‘ [a rule on] accent 
[is stronger] than [a rule on hpa] and throughout the Varttika, whenever Katyayana 
feels called upon to state that an x is effected (according to 1. 4. 2) and not a y, 
because there is a * conflict " between the two, he always says : ' x (nom.) [is stronger] 
than y [abl.] since +here is conflict [between the two and x is ^e one that comes 
later] " (cf, vartt. l on 1. 2. 5 ; vartt. 4 on 2. 1. 69 ; vartt. 1 onfl. 2«121, etc.), 

(b) The addition of alope in V. Pr. 1. 169 is instructive. 

II certainly he accounted, for by tho. ^pgunxent that the more archaic 

author has not yet found out means of arranging his rules in such a way as to make 
our rule universally valid. On the contrary, the V. Pr. avoids a fault of Pacini's. 
The Varttikakara not only has to add ardarangcm ca (vSrtt. 8 ) to the latter’s rule 
(with many applications set forth in vartt. 10 ff. on 1 . 4. 2 ), but also to teach in vartt. 
26 that luk is stronger than lopa, substitution oiyari, etc., and, on a number of occasions, 
to name oases where the rule has to be inverted : rartt. 4 on 8 . 4. 77 ; vartt. 1 on 
6 . 1. 2 ; vartt. 9 and 10 on 6 . 1. 12 ; vi,rtt. 1 on 6 . 4. 48 ; vartt. 10 and 11 on 7. 1. 96. 
It is well known that Patafijali evadfiit ^ ^Wras^aent created by P§okii g 
rule ana procedure contradicting each other so frequently, by taking para in the 
sense of i§ia ‘ desirable ’ and understanding Panini 1. 4. 2 to niean ; ‘if theie is 
a conflict of two operations the one that is desirable must be apjmed (I, p. 806, 1. 9 1 . 

(c) If Pa^dhi says param and the V. Pr. uttaram, the theory of condensation 

would of course maintain that Pa^iini has deliberately chosen the shorter wora 
oaram for the longer word of his predecessor. But it would be at a loss to explam 
why Panini left unchanged vMarasya of V. Pr. 1. 135 in 1,1. 67, where wo^ 

have been the more fitting as parasya is employed just a few rules before (m 1. 1. o4) 


^ can^ eitsily account for the V . Pr. having replaced param by vMaram, for 
it also uses para {e.g, in 3. 3) synonymously with -otiara. 

Both authors, this is the only possible inference, did not mmd whether they 
said para or notwithstanding the latter being the longer expression. 

It is necessayv to emphasize this point, Ifrappears as if scholara, when talk^ ot 
toe ‘brevity * ofJ»mmifcical tdlfeS, & not alwa^^ take an altogether correct view of 
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the character of this brevity* I think, because there is always in their mind that las 
Paribhasa of Nagojibhatta’s collection : * Gramnmrians rejoice over the saving o 
[even] the length of half a short vowel as over the birth of a son.’ Knjoying the 
sublime irony of this witticism, which seems to voice what we feel when faced with 
Papinean rules like iko yav, aci (6. L 77) or a a (8, 4. 68), we are apfi to forget that, 
like any witticism, it ought to be taken with a pinch of salt. 

It would be wrong, of course, to rely only on (.he comparative recency of our 
maxim. For it can be shown that already Pataftjali hold somewhat similar views. 
So, when he maintains that Panini having produced his work with great, care — holding 
a bushel of darbha grass in Ids hand, sitting on clean ground, his faco to the east — , 
it would be impossible that even one sound bo without purpose (I, p. 80 1. 10 ff.); 
or when he calculates that the expression ywk has the length of 3^ short vowels, 
while the synonymous expression in^ualp would count only 3, and assorts iliat Papini 
must have had a vspecial reason to choose the former lengthier one, itistoad of the 
latter (I, p. 35 1. 12 h\), 

On the other hau.i, however, Nagojibhatta is, no doubt, right wdien remarking 
that * the question raised [in the Bhftsya] is generally only, whether in a rule which 
is made up of sev'eral words a word can be saved, but not whether n nuVrfl (or half 
a mdtrd) can be economized.’ ‘ 

It is not difficult, in point of fact, (o recognize thni Pilidni, (hough striving 
after brevity with great eagerness, often does not mind empl<)ying long words when 
he easily could have avoid them, He is ingenious in finding out ways of being 
brief, but he is not pedantic about it. 

Be this however as it may. Essoniial for us now is tho quest ior>, whether the 
Varttikakilra can be supposed to share the view of * brevity ’ implied in our Paribha^S., 
The answer can only be a decided ‘ No Whenever the VS.rttikakara is about to 
shorten some rule of Papini’s, he proposes to cancel a whole expression tliat appears 
superfluous. Never does he want to replace some word by a shorter synonym. He 
a logician of no small acumen, and sometimes his pruning-knife appears to cut 
rather too sharp. But he raises no point that would be, materially or logically, 
altogether irrelevant. Looking at things in a natural way, it does seem irrelevant 
whether one should say e.g, parasya or uUarmya in I. L 67. He who thinks that to 
Katy5.yana it was not, must prove it. It is simply wrong to ascribe to him a view 
for which we only have later authorities, and which, even with them, is only occasion- 
ally and for distinct purposes brought to bear upon the interpretation of Papini. If 
KatySyana really thought parasya preferable to the uttarasya of P^pini L L 67, 
why did he not say so in his V&rtma ? 

These specimens may suffice. They are not meant to exhaust the arguments, 
and on request I could easily increase them. They were meant m a aeries of experi- 
ments executed to test several theoretical possibilities. For only such possibility 
can be accepted as likely as holds good if applied to single facts. 

Several tests led, p' might have been foreseen, to ambiguous results. We cannot 
decide, for example, wxiether the expression param in Plli;uni 1. 4, 2 i#- meant as 
an improvement on vitaram in V. Pr. L 159, or vice versa (6 c). 

We did not detect a single point, where P&pini would have been shorter and better 
at the same time. 

A few tests favoured the theory of V. Pr, being younger : dvivacandittam, in V, Pr. 
1. 93® is better than dvivacanam in Pftpini 1, 1, 11 (2); the addition aHope in V. Pr, 1. 
159 is better than Papini’s silence about the exceptions to his rule 1. 4, 2 (6 6). 


I cf . Kielhom’s edition of the Paribha^fenduSekhara, p. 1 15, 1. 12 ffij Translation, p, 626* 
^ also AV, Pr. 1. 76, 76 [ikdrokdrau 74] dviimcandniau, tkd/rai ea. 
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The majority of facts, however, only revealed their significance affcer the devia- 
tions of the V. Pr. from Panini had been looked at in the fight of varttikaa. It was 
only a varttika that made plausible the additional rule V. Pr. 1. 145 (1) ; the formula- 
tion of V. Pr. 2. 1 (3) ; the expression andndrthe in V, Pr. 1. 17 (4 e). 

On the other hand, only the formulation of V, Pr. 4. 138, 139 made understandable 
the wording of vartt. 3 on Panini 1. 2. 39 (6). 

Leaving aside all other points and questions, we have to admit that the Varttika- 
kara must have well known the rules of tlu* V. Pr., and that he must have thought 
them to compare favourably with Pamni’s. So much so that he puts himself out 
to prove that Panini 6. 1. 158 contains an objectionable definition (3), which is by 
no means obvious ; that the expression sarvam in Panini 8. L 18 is superfluous (4 d}; 
which nobody will admit easily. 

Pondering over all this 1 cannot help feeling that all those who think identity 
of such a. name as Katyayana to create any, however slight, probability at all, will 
be forcibly inclined to believe that the V Pr. and the Varttika are by the same hand. 
Those who do not — ^well, tliey may assume that the Varttikakara’s father, or grand- 
father, or great-grandfather, or cousin, or uncle, or any other male relation of his in 
the ascending line, has composed the V. Pr., and that Katyayana has devoted careful 
study to it. All this is, as yet, by no means ruled out. 

But, I think, everybody will have to admit : (1) that the Varttikakara knew 
the V. Pr. well ; (2) that the probability of the V. Pr. being younger than Panini is 
stronger than the contrary, if detailed comparisons can yield any result at all. 

Ill 

te khalv api vidhayal^ suparigrMtd bhavanti yesu laksaTyxin praparicds ca (Pataujali 
I, p. 400, 1. 8) 

I know that I have been unfair in taking Prof. Keith by his word and pretending 
to believe that it is Weber’s arguments that prevent him from accepting the identity 
of Katyayana, the author of the V. Pr., and Katyayana, the Varttikakara. As a 
matter of fact, ho cannot lay much store by them, since that he did not thi^ it 
worth while to examine them with the help of Kielhom’s Mah§.bha§ya text — ^neither 
in 1914, nor in 1936. He will hardly feel sorry now they are shown to be of no value ; 
ho will be convinced that there are other, better arguments available to close the 
breach. T am even afraid lest he should heed all the inte^retative details I have 
given here above^ as little as those I gave before. He may still think that I am trying 
to prove what cannot be, and that my diving into technical subtleties only tends 
to obscure a cleajr issue. What is it that makes Prof. Keith accept any argument 
put foi w^l^d in favour of the priority of the V. Pr., bad as it may be, and that makes 
him take easy any argument to the contrary 1 It can be nothing else but the general 
impression he has derived from the study of Panini’s work, the Varttika, and the 
V, Pr, „ . , ^ 

As to the first, Prof. Keith’s impression can only be that, may Panmi be a 
gexxius or a more or less skilful compilator, the AstadhyEyi evinces a very considerable 
degree of knowledge and acumen, of insight into the structure of the language it 
describes, of technical routine in arranging and representing fa cts—in brief, that 
it testifies to a high stage reached by the science of grammar in his time. 

As to the V. Pr., his impression must be that it reveals in part an endeavour 
to define certain grammatical facts by general rules, similar to those given in PSnini’s 
grammar ; and in part a deplorable incapacity of grasping the significance of others, 
which seem very simple. To give only two examples : In 6. 1 the V. Pr. teaches 
that a verbform is awuMUa if it follows another \^ord belonging to the same sentence 
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in 2. 14 it teaches that &rviam is mvdatta when preceded by iha, aiming at V. S. 7. 9 
mdmid ihd Srutarh, Mvam, where Srwtam must be a verbform In 4. 164 the V Pr. 
teaciies that Gargya change's the kh and y of root khyd to k and .4 respectively ; in. 
the same rule it puts down the absurd addition ‘ except in sakhya^ ukhya^ mukhya,^ 

Led by this impression, which, no doubt, will he share<l l)y many, he thinks 
it quite unlikely that the V, Pr. should be younger tluin Panini. The ^acts seem 
to allow of one' interpretation only. The science of grammar as represented in the 
V. is on its march towards the perfection attained at the time of Panini. The 
v! Pr. is Panini’s precursor, as the dawn is the precursor of the day. 

As to the VarttikakSra, Prof. Keith's impression must be that its author being 
later than Panini, it must be more perfect than the Astadhyftyl. Hence it is 
impossible to ascribe it to the same autnor as the V. Pr. 

These impressions appear very plausible, and the oonclu.sions formed on them 
seem to simply compel acceptance. When in som<^ placc.s Panini’s formulation 
obviously is less happy than the one of the V. Pr., it becomes very easy to account 
for it by such assumptions as : Panini has borrowed unintelligent ly, or : in Panini's 
grammar the consideration of brevity is allowed to override t^ven intelligibility 
and logical correctness. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to prove such like assumptions to l)c wrong in 
every single case. 

Yet I think we can look at things in a somewhat different way. Let us try 
to see, whether it leads us to absurd consequences. 

If I should state the general impressions I have derived from the study of Panini 
and the V. in a few short sentences, I should say : 

Admirable as Panini’s work is as a whole, I cannot deny that ho has overdone 
hjs ingenuity and partly fallen sacrifice to it. He is so brief as to be often obscure and 
nof seldom even illogical : he is so subtle as to be ambiguous, and not seldom even 
incomprehensible. In order to understand rules of his that are not exceptionally 
simple, it is necessary first to know what they are supposed to teach : to-day, when 
his language does not any longer live, but has to be learned in school, a scholar who 
wants to fi^ly handle and master his injunctions, must possess a stupendous memory 
and a tremendous amount of learning in the vast literature discussing the implidt 
suggestions, silent assumptions and principles underlying his formulations or Bupj^sed 
to underlie them. 

There is hardly anything admirable in the V. Pr. But I cannot but acknowledge 
that if it is not quite it is yet more free than P&i>lni, of the defects of indistinct- 
ness, ambiguity, and obscurity. It may contain some hard passages, but nowhere it, 
is necessary to make author implicitly au^st, or sflertly assume, anything, 
or establish by some artificial device any iHdnoi^ that woula adjust his formulaticm. 
In order to apply its teaching it is necessary to know the Padapftth«fc of the V.S., 
to have a certain idea of the meanings of the words occurring therein, and to observe 
carefully what the author says. 

panini addresses subtle intelleots, scholars with scientific rather than practical 
interests ; the V. 1^., just any ordinary Y&jasaneyin. 

Led by these impressions, I think it quite natt»ral to assume that the V. Pr. is 
Witten by someone who knew P&nbd, but did not want to follow too closely his 
risky ways of teaching. Doubly so, if I bear in mind that as far as the Bh^ is 
concerned an incorrect form, even when used at a public occasion, is no serious matter, 
while even one incorrect sound uttered in the rotation of a vedio verse, is bound 
to bring down bad misfortune. Is not P&ijdni himself inclined to be careful when 
referring to vedio forms (e.flr, in 3. 1. 123 ; 8. 1. 42 ; 7. L 43) 1 

1 can find no difficulty in accounting for the deviations of the V. Ft, from Pipini 
They all may he based on reasonable motives, as I have taken some trouble to show 
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There remain the cases where the V. Pr. appears to contradict itself, where it appears 
to follow two distinctly different methods, of which the one looks archaic (V. Pr. 2 14 - 
4. 164 second half), the other modern (V. Pr. 6. 1 ; 4. 164 first half) The most natural 
course to explain contradictions of this kind in a work, is to trace them to the indivi- 
duality of its author. Consequently I should say : 

There are two souls living in the breast of Katyayana, the author of the V. Pr. 
The one aspires high : it strives to vie with Pamni in the abstract sphere of scientific 
th^ing and logical acumen. It makes him give the Sefinitim (lahsar^) 6. 1 anu- 
dditam dkhydtam dmantritavat ‘ a verb is unaccented after the way of the vocative 
and 4. 164 khydtel). khayau ha4a%h .... The other one is bound down by the practical 
necessities of life : it keeps in the low region where the Vedapathaka breathes, who 
knows the text of his Samhita and nothing else, who does not care about the sense 
of what he recites, relying on a dogma expressed by Mi. S. 1. 2. 39 {mantrdtmnhihyain) 
or by Kaiitsa as quoted in Nir. 1. 15 ( . . . amrthnkd hi mantrdh)* It is this soul that 
makes him give an amplification (prapanca) to his definition 6. 1 in the seemingly 
superfluous rule 2. 14 ; that makes him add to Ms definition 4. 164 the absurd excep- 
tion sakhyokhyamukhyavarjcm, which guards against any wrong application of his 
teaching on the part of the unintelligent. 

If I were asked to give my general impression of the Varttikakara in one short 
sentence, I should say * 

These two souls live also in Katyayana, the Varttikakara. 

This wants some proof. I will give it in detail, for it forms my strongest ail- 
ment. Without it, I should probably have left matters as they stand, considering 
Prof. Keith’s view as possible, though not likely. 

Throughout his work the Varttikakara does not deem it necessary to add a 
wealth of vedic details to Panini’s rules. He is satisfied, for ejxample, with adding 
to Panini 6. 1. 94 in vartt. 6 the general remark : emanddisu cchandasi, which suifis 
up V Pr. 4. 53 sumudrasyemarhs, tvemarhs, tvodmann iti ca ; or with adding to Pamni 
2 1 2 in vartt. 6 : param api ccJiaTidasi, which reflects the cireumstantidl rules 
V. Pr. 2. 18 and 19. Occasionally he explicitly states that it is impossible so to com- 
plement by one short rule an injunction given by Panini as to make it comprise the 
vedic detail : vartt. 1 — i on 6. 1. 7.^ In vartt. 1 on 1. 1. 6 he wants to cancel the 
expressions didht and vevl because these roots occur only in the Veda, and because 
for the Veda [no general rules can be given but only] rufes that describe afterwards 
what has been observed to occur {dfstanuvidhifvdc ca cchandasi ) . . . For a student 
of the Astadhyayl it is sufficient to know that such and such phenomena do occur in 
the Veda, he need not trouble about their exact Where md when. The attempt 
to reformulate Panini’s vedic ruler with A view of making feem a safe guide for 
Vedapathakas of any description, would indeed be utterly i 3 ^|K^ble. 

It is different when Panini expounds on some vedic detail that is easy of veri- 
fication, because it only can occur in one special context. With such a detail are 
concerned PSi^ini’s rules on the accent of the.Subrabmanya formula, 1. 2. 37, 38. 

The Subrahmai^iya runs thus : 

3ubfahma'$>yo3m — $uhTahma%/yo3nv‘^\jd>Tahmai^yoSm indrdgaccha harvoa 
mcddtitMr tnc§u vf^anaSva$ya dvasl^ndinn ahalydyai 

hrdhmw^a gautama, bmvdxi^ch^tyaihe (i.e. / adya^ rfvaj, or tryaJic) sttiydm 

dgaccha maghman dstxl hrahvidi^ dga6c3id^a(^^ 


1 Quoted by WaekoraA|el,Altiadlscl»ara«mtikl,p,LX^ . ^ 1 » 

• QonypiMfO iiO# FdAftiyiH oa vartti 1 ob 0» 4 141 (III, p. i S)» quoted by 

10 ,' 11 Olftiti iigtuehtttmochiasmhm^f. S. 8. *. Jf . 
only tww* I oaiti igMtha i qv»t« it/aeefika eSir ono*,— T a. 1. 12. 8if. iiw» th* t»j<i 
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During the Agni^tomfi, on the day preceding the pressing of the 8oma, there is 
on a certain occasion (Laty. 1.3. ; Drahy. ^.1.3. IS. Ap. j§. 1 1 . 20. 3 ; Man. 

^1, 2. 2, 5. 9 ; Katy. S, 9. 12) inserted in the Subrahmanya, before the sentence 
snfyarn dgacehti, . . (Laty. H. I. 3. 20 Drahy. S. L 3. 22K the following piece : 

' man {Le, the Yajamana ‘ N. N.*) ffujaU (i.f. * N.N/s’) fifitro yajak-^ 

amu^ya pauiro yajate — Tiaptd yfijatf-^nnimya piUi ytijaie- (amimidhi, pitg^ 
yajate — ) nmii^ya pifdmaho yrijufr ~ {ttwH.^ydh o o - ) timu^^ya pufyitawafto yajaU^ 
(amusyd^ n o — ) janhpjatmi 3 ,nmtm pihl pUdmakalji pmpiUiimtlm yajut * } 

Fanini’s rules run thus : 

1. 2. 37 dmit mndmddfiati (1.2. 33) | iui Huhrnhwunfplydm svaritasua 

tMnftak 38 devahrahmaiiior anuddttah ‘ ( l^veuy thing inj of o(|unI pitch when it is a 
case of calling from afar, fhut| not in the Sijbralutianya fonniila. Ht^re, however* 
an uddtta vowel is sufislituted for a , an ttfufddihf is sfihstilnforl for a svarifa 

ill the woitIs dem and h rah man \ 

They are supposed to kmch the following accamtiiaticm . 
mbraJmaypom indrdgrirrha^ hdriva ayderha, mhhtiiih* r mrstt, rraiyasrarnfa mnir, 
ga^r i^msknmlimi, dhdlydyni jdrn ^ kaMlkn hrdknmna, ganfamn hntnhpi. .<rdh {dn/ahi 
etc,} sufy^fn agd' ^ta maghavtfti devd hrdhmnrja agdrrhnfff. 

The Vartlikakara ha^ two possihilitu^s ol vi<*wing and examining tla^se rulos, 
This reveals what I have called his two souls. 

firi^f pOHsibility i« to examine ttie logn-al indenimi v of IVininr.s teaching 
itself He indulges in it in his VlirttikH on ranini 1 . 2. 32 tli‘ says : 

' Fanini 1. 2, 32-'40 ought to bo taught after Fan ini H. 1. «U» in order tt> make 
apply correctly Paiiini 1. 2. 39 ’ (vUrtt. 1). Thin means : 'ria* siibstitution according 
to. 8. 4. 66 of a (dependent) smrita for an anuddtfa that follows .ui liddtfn^ hna to be 
cemsidered a.s not having taken effect in any preceding rule au orriing to 8. 2. 1. 
Hence Pilniai 1. 2. 39 would apply only to aueh anndditu vowcIn as follow an (in- 
dependent) ismrila that haft been substituted according to a rule like 6. 1. \H5, 

* And also for the sake of the second part of Panini 1 . 2. 37 {nrarifmyn tuddttaJj^) * 
(v&rtt. 2), This meana : The substitution of an uddtta for a mmrita in the Bubrah- 
ma^yS) would apply again only to an independent ffvarita. (^mHe<|uontly wo should 
get oxily iubTohrna'tf^ydffi instead of subrahmuiULydm (wit h Hvarita according to 6. 1 . 185), 
but not ^dccha etc, for Agdccha He, (with svariia uci ording to 8. 4. 66). 

‘ And also in order to prevent substitution of a svaritu (acconling to 8, 4. 66) 
for [the anvddtki\ £:>llowing the uddtta that is Hubstlttiled for a svarifa (according 
to 1. 2. 37) ’ (v&rtt. 3). This means : If 8. 4. 60 follows 1 . 2. 37, it has to apply 
amr L 2. 37 We should consequently get first dgdtrha for igdccha, and 

afterwards i^/dcchi for ig^iccha, 

* And also for the sake of P&ijini 1. 2. 40 ’ (vftrtt. 4). This means : Also this 
mle would apply only to such anuddUa vowels as pre(»ede an uddtta or a avarifa 
that IS taught in rule standing before Pfti^ini 8. 2. 1. 

1 objections are perfectly correct. P&igiin} has not followed his own 

plan with all desirable care. The V, Rr, is in this respect blameless : the rukss corres- 


Mveui^ instead of ftyahe ( 1 . 3. I ) ; leaves optional the 
(1. 8. 3); feavos it optional to iky dgaccha 
+k1* ^ 1 * a. 3. 4), or to teave out both worda,.^.! have markkl by 

hyphem the plaoee ^ one muat insert a pause (aooording to h^y, &, 1.8. 8, 7). DHWiy. 

L*Agni|toma, p. 65, 

1 A more elaborate form w given by Caland-Heniy, o.c., p. 1 19. I have tried to keep oloeely 
to the wording suggeHted by JA%y. 1 1 3 . 18-20| Bi«iy. 0 . 1. 3, 18-20. The hyphens are Inserted 

““ thf otiofw;r1img®' ® ‘ 
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ponding to Panini 1. 2. 39 (V. Pr. 4, 138) and 1. 2. 4i) (V. Pr. 4. 135) follow the rule 
corresponding to Panini 8. 4. 66 (V. Pr 4. 134). 

But Katyayana knows how to free Panini of the net he has thrown over him. 
Tn bis last varttika on 1. 2. 32 he gives as his final view this : 

‘ The fact of Panini teaching the substitution of an amidaita [for a svaritu\ 
ill the words deva and brahman {ddvdh for diimh, hrdhmdna]^ for hrdhmw^h) gives 
an indication that Panini 8. 4. 66 has [to be considered to have] taken effect [as far 
as Panini 1. 2. 32-40 is concerned, in spite of Panini 8. 2. 1].* This means : Since 
Panini 1. 2. 38 would be perfectly void of sense and purpose -if it did not concern 
the secondary svarita, and if Panini 8. 4. 66 would apply afterwards again, we are 
entitled to infer that this paragraph (1. 2. 32-40) is meanf 'to follow 8. 4. 66. 

As often, Katyayana’s subtlety ha.s been a match for Panini’s. He has scruti- 
nize<i his great predecessor’s formulation, pointed out a logical flaw, and hit on a 
striking solution for the diffleulties resulting : the rules in question are put in the 
wrong place. Then he has topped it all by finding out that Panini himself has 
given an indication that he wanted us to interpret him as if he had proceeded 
correctly. Taken all in all, a neat specimen of scholastic acumen ! 

His second possibility is to examine the practical usefulness of Panini’s rules 
from the point of view of a priest who has to recite the subrahmanya. He might 
say, firstly, that it is not clear whether durdt samhuddhuu is still valid from 1. 2. 33, 
and, secondly, that it is not clear which accentuation is really the correct one. Having 
formulated a negative rule by just forbidding to recite ■with equal pitch, Panini 
has, strictly speaking, left open manifold possibilities. Theoretically, an accentua- 
tion like indrd dgdccha would answer his definition also. Katyayana must have 
thought likewise. In his Varttika on 1. 2. 37 he actually rewrites the whole rule 
He puts a prapanca in the place of Panini’s laksa'$a. It runs thus : 

subrahtmyj^ydydm ohdra uddttah (vartt. 1) dMra dhhydte, parddisca, (vartt. 2) 
vdhyddau ca dve dve (vartt, 3) niaghavanvarjam (vartt. 4) sutydpmmjLdm antah (vartt. 5) 
asdv ity antak (vartt. 6) ammyety antaTp (vartt. 7) sydninsyopotUmam ca (vartt. 8) vd 
ndmaSieyasya, 

* [Panini ought to have .said thus :] In the Subrahmanya the vowel o is nddtta 
(1) ; the vowel d when followed by a verbform [is uddtta] ; also the first of the following 
[.syllables] (2) ; also tlie two first [syllables] in the beginning of each sentence fare 
uddtia] (3) ; except [those of the word] maghavan (4) ; the end [of the words] followed 
by sutyd [is 'uddtta] (5) ; the end of jthe word designated by] ‘ N.N.’ [is vddtta] (6) ; 
tiie end of [the word designated by] ‘ N.N.’s ' [is %iddtfu] (7) ; [the end] and the last 
but one [syllable] of [a w^ord] ending in sya [is ^uddtta] (8) ; [the last but one syllable] 
of a name [is uddtta] or [not] (9).’ 

The last 4 rules must be concerned witn the piece inserted on the last day before 
the pressing : it is open to doubt, whether Panini wanted to include it in his rule. 

Let us try, then, to apply Katyayana’s teaching tojdie whole 1 

Vartt, 1 : The vowel 0 is actually always uddtta in the Subrahmai^ya. Not 
only in subrahmani^yoSm, which is given as example by Patafijaii, but al^ in the 
inserted piece : p'iurd [yajaie], pautro lyajate], pitdmahd [yajatc], prapimmaho [yaj(^e], 

vartt. 2a • The vowel d is always uddtta when followed by a verbform. Not 
only in igaccha, which is given as example by Patefijali, but also in the inserted 
piece : naptti [yajaU\ piti- 

vartt. 2b : The first of the following syllables is also uddtta, says Katyayana. 
Obviously’ we liave to accent not only Sgdccha, which is given by Patafijaii. but 
also ; napiA ydjate pitA ydjate. We even must go a step furiher, and construe 
parddii ca not only with dkara^ but also "with okdra (as may l>e indicat^ by the ca). 
For if we accent napiA ydjaie, it is only logical that we accent likewise : puird 
ydjate f pautro ydjate, pitdmatid ydjate, piapitd/mdho ydjate^ 
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V5rt< . 3 : The two first syllables of each sentence are This provides ta 

with the accentuation : vndrigdcchi], Mr^m [igiccha\, midatUher me$a, vffdifa&tmytt 
mene, gatr imaka-ndin, dhMydyai jam, kaUika brShmana, ga'&tdrm bmt^va. 

All the following vSrttUcas are H|jecial exceptions (apavdda) to this last general 
statement {utaarga), for they teach only the accent of words that happen to stand 
in the beginning of sentences of the KubrahmanyR. ^ 

Vartt. 4 : rnftgkftvciTi, Which of course in reality belongn to the sentence iiyaki 
sutyam ^gdccha, and not to dh-a hrdhmSr}a ^gdechata, is unaccented. 

vartt. 5 : adyd, dvyahf, tryahf, which do start a sentence, are accented on their 

last syllable only. , . 

vartt. 6 : The end of the word designated by ‘ N.N. (osom) is naStta. Fw 
.simplicity’s sake, let ‘ N.N.’ Iw called by a name used by Patafljali in his examples : 
gatgyd, ddk^i, or devadatid. 

First of all, the rule informs us that in sentences like gdrgyo yajate, ddk^ir yajak, 
devadatio yajatf, vRrtt. 3 is superseded. For gOrgyd ydjaie, devadaiid ydjaie we do 
not want any further ruling : their accents result alretidy from vRrtt. 1 and 2. N<» 
is it i> 08 sible to say that vRrtt. 6 would supersede them. For neither is it an apavSda 
with respect to vartt . 1 and 2, since it applies also in <-aso8 that do not fall under 
the jurisdiction of tliosc rules, nor can it be stronger by virtue of its being taught 
later, since there is no ‘ conflict’ *. 

ddkfir yajate is different. The name has normally an uddtta in the^Mt syllable. 
We got, however, by vBrtf. 0 only dSk^ir yajale. And while everywhere else the 
syllable following m'wdSUa becomes vddtta itself Ijcfore an anudOtla. we seem to have 
a single uddtla here. I think it is obvious that KBtyfiyana has given his last virttika 
for an instance like this, As translated above,* it gives »is permission to accent 
the lust but one syllable of a name. Who wants to use the name dOkfi can conse- 
quently say : ddkfir yajate, getting the first udSUa from vlrtt. 9 and the second frora 
vRrtt. 6. Now everything is in oraer. 

vartt. 7 The end of a word designated by ‘ N.N.’s ’ {amu^ya) is ud^ta. We 
leam from this, again first of all, ♦hat in sentences like : gdrgynmfa putro ya^e, deva^ 
dattasya putro yt^ate, vartt. 3 is superseded. Secondly, that ddkgeh which may 
have an tuidtta in the first syllable according to vartt. 9, is also accented on the last ; 
dAk$i^ putrd ydjaie. 

vartt. 8 : The end and t he last but one syllable of a word ending in syo is itdMa i 
gdrgydayd pvird ydjaie, iXemdattdeyd ptUrd ydjaie. 

vartt. 9 . See on vartt. H and 7. 

The accents of the inserted piece are, then, according to Kltyayauta : 

gdrgyd {devadtOtd) ydjaie (dSkfiir yajeUe) ; gdrgydeyd {dtmdaUdayd, dAkfib) pdd 
ydjaie ; rnptA ydjaie ; piti ydjaie ; ptidtruM ydjaie ; pre^itdmaid ydjaie,* 


» Seeabevs. 

* PatalUali understands vkrtt. 9 in a difSbrwit way. He bellevw it to tcaoh optional ooireot- 
n«M of deimmtasyd piti ydiat* beside dmndeMind pi0 ydjaie, wbloh is evidently wrong. 

s It would apparently be wrong to apply Xitylyaars teaohlng to the last sentenoe, wM 
would have to bs aoosntsd thus i ^nifvamatidndm piii peapitimakd y^tde. It te 

poHdble that Utylyana did not know the use of it, seeing the many variations in tns lubt^ 
nuugyl as pointed out In Ulty. 1. (above p. 97 n. S). Nor dote Iw eppear to have ooiuddered 9he 
ttiiiA pUd yoJtUt itc* 

Bfflby.i. h 8. SSfiTi §ko tiftohti iht of iho Iniiftiicl jiitoii 1% diim Arm 

KAtsriyim in oonotdirlnf olio th« of fmitiini jtnilivoi nnd of Iho Sm% iontonof « It aOHt 
mommy not mvidi fbt* liny nmo thftt it not It runt that i 

1. B« 80 pmmiitvmmm miMm * whot i xprotm [only] tha mm tyf ^ nommin itmj 
(<ti, a nominibtiva) hia a (Ut * ^ba nama, pmMft |h«^i 

prnpmnftMfth 
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It tlius becomes obvious that the lengthy varttikas do not add or change anything 
■with respect to the content of Panini’s rule : In the Subrahmanya a svarita is re- 
placed by the vddtta. The one point on which the Yarttikakara differs is the accent 
of divdi> and hrdhmdvxti,. According to Panini 1. 2. 3B the svarita in these words 
is replaced by the anuddtta. According to Katyayana vartt. 1 on 1. 2. 38 this is only 
the opinion of some authorities. Consequently he wants himself to accent ; 
hrdhmt'oai^y which restores complete analogy of accent throughout the SubrahmanyE. 

For our particular investigation, however, it, is not essential what Katyayana 
is teaching, but how he is teachiag it. We may even leave the question open whether 
he actually is quite distinct and unambiguous. We saw that without some interpre- 
tative efforts, his last varttika is misunderstandable, and that if I am right, Patanjali 
did misunderstand it. Moreover, Pataffjali hardly realized the full bearing of the 
first varttikas, as interpreted above. For us is only essential K&tyayana’s 
unmistakable intention of being distinct, and his obvious impression that Pacini was 
not distinct enough. 

Let us admit that theoretically Panini’s formulation is ambiguous. We have 
to acknowledge, at the same time, that it reveals insight into the linguistic pheno- 
menon as such. It clearly grasps the essential feature of the accenting particularity 
of the Subrahmanya. In this respect it is unsurpassable. 

Let us admit that theoretically Katyayana^s formulation is clearer. We have 
to acknowledge, at the same time, that it is much more circumlocutory, and that it 
does not reveal any insight into the linguistic phenomenon. It is superficial and 
mechanical to the last degree, though in its own way ingenious enough. 

Is it not the author of the Pr§,ti4akhya who spoke to us in these Varttikas 

Let us, to facilitate our argument, apply one last test. 

Let us suppose the Varttika and Bh§eya on Panini 1. 2. 37 had been lost, and by 
some lucky chance there had been found, in our days, some palmleaf containmg only 
Katyayana’s 9 rules without Patafijali. What would philologists do with it 1 

Some would say : ‘ These rules must be pre-Paninean, for the expressions 

okdra, dkdra, dkhydta have been replaced by Panini by the shorter ones : ot, dt^ tin,' 
I am afraid Prof. Keith would be amongst them. For in his opinion ‘ everything 
points to the condensation of the AstSdhyayi as the carrying tt perfection of an 
endeavour to attain brevity for its own sake [note : e,g, ku for kavarga].' ' And if 
he finds it ‘ quite impossible to believe that V. Pr. 1. 55 amdtrah svaro hraava^ [etc,’} 
is an attempt to improve on Panini fl. 2. 27 ukdlo 'jjhrasvadlrgha^lutahyy^ he cannot 
believe that our rules are an attempt to improve on Panini 1. 2. 37 either. Not 
only is Panini's rule about five times shorter, to us it appears also to contain the clearer 
formulation. And how much more clever is its point of view ! Prof. Keith thinks 
Pai^ini 1. 2. 27 ‘ absurd yet he maintains it to be a * refinement *, though a ‘ not 
very happy " one. Panini 1. 2. 37 is not absurd at all. It just looks a very happy 
refinement of our rules. 


1. 3. 24 mibhakie ca syddau vaibhakta^ oaiva what is preceding a sya €tc. (t.6. i/a4) that hek»igs 
to a case termination, and [the vowel] belonging to the case termination [is high-pitched] also ’ 
{•dsyd, -dytih pUd etc,), 

1. 3. 25 t^ccdc ca nice nicomi * a low-pmched (i.e. anudcUta) ^llabw that is following a hi^ 
pitched and preceding a low-pitched syllable {i,e. a smriia) [is high-pitched] also ’ (. . . piia 
pUdmahdh prdpitdmakd . . 

1. 3. 26 iti madhye dve * the two [syllables] in the middle of ^ J<mi4y(Mndi$i3ndm 

[are high-pitched] * {Jard^dmdnSndm). 

1. 3. 27 yajed cddi^ ‘ the beginning of root yaj [is high-pitched] also * {putrd y^ate, pia ydjaic 

etc,), 

1 Indian OtUturct Vol. 11, p. 745. 

2 Z.C., p. 746. 
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Most scholars should say : ‘ Theso rules must he taken from some of the Pra- 
ti^akhyas, in which terms like okdra, dknra, dkhydta are in [wrmauenir use — be they 
young (as tho AV. Pr.) or old (an the V. Pr.). If so, they must belong to either a 
S&mavedn Prati^akhya, since the priest reciting the Huhrahiuanya is a ^amavedin, 
or a Pratij^akhya to* the White Yajnrveda, since according t.o the Vfijasaneyins 
it is the A<llivaryu himself who recites the SuhrahmanyS-.* * Upon this they would 
find that the Pr not only indeed uses the terms f|noterl above, but also 
that it is well acquaintiul with expressions of the type * ^naghmHinvarjtm. ’ (c/. e.gr. 

V. Pr. 1. H7 : 1. 131 ftdmajftpnnyMkhffrtirjam : Panini I, 2. 34 ajapanyMMo^ 

sdmtsu , V. Pr. 2. 1 ; 4. 21 : 4. 104). Purthi^r they would ask thomsolvos, which 
wonl is referred to by th(^ neuters rive dvv (vllrtt. 3) and vpottamaffi: (v&rtt. 8), and 
they louid not hut reVognke that ii, must ftk^nra n. They would now remember 
that V. Pr. 1. bO says : mro 'kfiaram ‘ a vowel is called tik^ara [together with the 
preceding (’Oiisonants] \ and uses ah^ara in this sense in 4. 129, and makes us supply 
akmr(uri to .HVftrifayn in 4. 132, 134 etc. etc. 

Now as regards * doctrine, w^hu*h is the solo criterion available they would 
certainly bo struck by th<' fact that the bt*ginning (»f our rules dtws not seem to 
presuppose ttcquaintancc with the numt simple granrmatical facts an*! categories. 
But soon they would come acros-^ (he terms nkhijata and vdkya, which betray quite 
a decent standard *>f grainmaueal knowkxlge. After just having forgiven 
the author his unintelligent first rulos, they w*uih! hi(. on tho fourth, which shows 
that either the author or those for whom he wrote wero not abb to discern that 
maghmnn belongs to the sentence : ityaM sulu^m ^gdre/m nmghumn^ though its accent 
forbwis to construe it with the following : dha hrdhntiii^fi Agderhafn. Again they would 
remember that the V. Pi., too, thougli proaupposing aetpiaintaneo with the concept 
dkhydta (finite verb) in 6. I, does not exiwet in 2. 14 its students to realize that dtvJUm 
in V.S. 7. 9 u an dkhydta ; that the V. Pr,, though p: osupp*)aing ac(|uaintance with 
tho concept dfnantrita (vocative) and (genitive) in 2. 17, 18, does not expect 
in 2. 19 its students to realize that apam ndpdt in V.H. 8. 24 is not a vocative, but a 
nominative ; that the V. Pr„ though presupposing H<*(|uaintance with the grammatical 
abstraction khydti (root khyd) in 4. 164, does not expert in the same rule its students 
to realize that the khy of mkhya^ ^khya^ tnukhya has to do nothing whatsoever "with 
the khy of root khyd. 

Those would not btHbe worst of our hypothetical scholars, who try to tind a place 
in Sanskrit literature for our hypothetical’palmleaf, that would insist on the circum- 
stance that just this contradictory side by side of a reB|)ectable standard of knowledge 
and mechanical, insipid pedantry, which we find in our rules, gives its individual 
character to the V. Fr.; and that the two fighting tendencies of stating each single 
case by itself and of giving general, comprehensive directions eventually spoil each 
other’s game as well in our rules as in the V. Pr. 

Sceptics might rely on the Subrahmapyft not occurring in the V.S, But theirs 
would be a weak a^ument : the author of the V, Pr. could well have taken special 
interest in it, since it is recited by the V&jasaueyin Adhvaryu, They might point out, 
fbrther, that once we allow the author to take his point of view as he chooses, these 
cubs ai-e quite a chef-d'oeuvre in their skilful arrangement and artful disposition, which 
makes use of the really surprising accident that all the vowels o, and all the vowels 
d before a form of a verb, are umtta in the 8ubrahmai?yk, In this respect hardly 
one piece of the V, Pr, can compare with them. Yet these sceptics certainly would 
have a hard stand. 


1 Caland-Henry, o.c,, p, 64, No. 49 n. 2, 
^ Keith, Z.e., p. 746. 


ON l^IIK IDlBNTlTY O:^ THE VARTTIKAKARA 20g 

If, however, anyone shoulc^ suggest that our rules are really taisen from the 
Varttika — he might refer to the expressions okdra, dhdra, vdkya and the type niagha- 
vanvarjam being not foreign to its style — , he would be answered by thv same argu- 
ment, on which Prof. Keitb declines ^ to believe in the identity of the Varttikakara and 
the author of the V. Pr. : ‘ The plain fact is that the Varttikakara is far advanced 
in grammatical knowledge beyond the author of these rules/ 

Fortunately we have not to deal with an anonymous palmleaf. Fortunately 
we are not placed in the awkward position of having to prove that our 9 rules were 
written by the Varttikakara. Fortunately by indulging in his Vedapathaka incli- 
nations, Katyayana him self has led ad ahmrdum all the arguments by which Prof. 
Keith still wants to settle the relative chronology of the Prati^akhyas. Katy^ana’s 
rules show distinctly that in chronological questions we can rely neither on the brevity 
of technical terms, nor on the brevity of expression in general, nor on the more or less 
‘ advanced * doctrine. 

They show more. They show that the suspicion of Katyayana, the Varttikakara, 
and kal^ayana, the author of the V. Pr., being identical, was not vain. It is not 
only easy to assume that the scholar who penned the Varttika on Panm 1. 2. 37 
is responsible also for the V. Pr., it is almost unavoidable when it is considered that 
the Varttika shares, in its expressions as well as in its method of representing lingmstic 
facts, marked peculiarities with the V. Pr. . I defy scholars to find out a smilarly 
close relationship between any two other grammatical works of Indian antiquity. 

The proof that the Katyanacarya, who wrote the V. Pr., is not the Varttitokara 
now lies with the sceptics. With Weber’s arguments they cannot defend their case. 
They have to explain away the relationship of the terminolo^ of the Varttika and the 
V. Pir., which was unknown to Weber, and the surprising coincidences of a number of 
deviation of the V. Pr. firom Paipni with objections raised by Kpyayana aga^t the 
very points of Panini’s grammar that are removed by these deviations, coincidence, 
which are far more numerous and characteristic than those pointed out by Goldstilcker. 
They have to explain how, if their idea of the development of linguistic studie and 
teaching technique in India is right, Katyayana could ever have written the V^tika 
on Panini 1 . 2. 37 . Will they not rather admit that their simple and seemingly easy 
assumptions (a lucid work : early, obscure : young ; diffuse : early, brief : you^, ^.), 
have not taken in account the complicated nature of historical development, which 
seldom, if ever, foUows a straight line ? Is it not obvious that they have neglect^ 
to consider that books are not written by schools, but by single men, by mdividuals, 
who naturally had their own taste, their own inclinations a.nd preferences, ^d 
little cared when adopting new styles, new methods, and new points of view, whe^er 
to later centuries their procedure meant progress or not ? Unfortimately, m 
literature it is but seldom possible to recognize the author behind his work. In the 
case of Katyayana, i think, we can do so ; but as soon as we catch a gtopse nt to 
personaUty, his writings cease to be measurable by the simple s^dards ^nmrally 
accepted, and thus prove them to be arbitrary and utterly unreliable. 


1 u., p. 742. 
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SOCIAL UNITS IN THE JA TAKAS 

Family, as we have seen,* was the lowest unit of social life in 
the days of the Jdtaka stories. The little knot of houses of the 
several branches of the family would together form the nucleus of 
the second stage or unit of society, namely, the Mti, which was a 
predominant feature of the sociology of the times. 

Throughout history Man has remained a .social being. Why 
Man alone ? Sociability is indeed a common instinct in every living 
being This is luminously clear from our stories which deal with 
Man and 'Animal alike To keep oneself surrounded by relations 
and friends is an instinct of self-preservation. I’he whole of the 
Tacca-sukara Jdtaka ® reveals this in a marked manner. A boar, 
reared up by a carpenter, thinks to himself, when grown up ‘ I 
cannot live alone by myself in this forest ; what if I search out my 
kindred, and live in their midst ? ’ {ndtake pariyesitvd tehi panvido 
vasissdmi). He then not only lives amidst his kindred-folk, but 
takes the leading in vanquishing their common foe, the tiger, and 
thus provides a fitting illustration for the all-embracing maxim : 

' Uiiited friends, like forest trees — 

It is a pleasant sight. 

The Boars united at one charge 
The Tiger ]^ed outright.' ‘ 

Jf course, there always are gradations in relationships from 
the family onwards, according to the variations of interests : maid- 
pitu-mitta-suhajja-ndtivaggo ’ — ^father, mother, friends, kinsmen anc 
acquaintances— -tliis is the phrase * which gives some of the prominent 
circles of this relationship. But in all these adti appears to be an 
all-embracing term and is frequently to be met with in the stories. 
It is a term used not so much in the sense of blood-relations {sahhitS) 

* Indian Cul^re, III, pp. 209-214. * J., TV, pp. 3445. 

• Ibid., p. 244—gdtkd 161. 

♦ Ibid., p. 34^f. 176 ; g. 168 — ‘ ^Sti ca disvdna sanktAgi ekato *‘, g,_ 163 — ' ho 
Wamhdkam idha satin, ho nSii smamSgaie ’ g. lyz— ' samagge sahite HdH vyaggke 
ca kumte vase '. 

‘ J., V, p. 132 1 also 11 , I, 29— g. 10 ; the Uvasagadasao, p. 5, gives more : 
initta'nayi-niyaga-sayantt‘saritbandht-parijana : friend, kinsmen, members of one's 
own fan-' v, one’-s biood relations connected by marriage, one'^ dependents— Hoemle't 
tr., p. S, n if). 
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as in the much wider sense of acquaintances (the root na clearly 
means to know) in whom a relation was undoubtedly merged. 
Welfare of their iiaiis was the chief solicitude of the people of those 
days In their daily life, the people were guided by the love of those 
whom they knew well, their friends and acquaintances. No impor- 
tant activity could be done without taking one's natis into confidence. 
Even the king held consultations with his iidtis, over and above his 
officers and subjects.* The owl was made king by his natis. ^ The 
ndti gathers togethei and laments over the death of one of 
its members.* The wealthy, if he is wise and considerate, should 
share his wealth along with liis -naii in order that he may wdn fame 
and rejoice in heaven ' I set you free, go and be with your 
relations ’, says a fowler w'hile settii^ free a bird he has caught.* 
The liberated bird expresses the same desire in return : ' So do you 
also, O fowler, enjoy amidst your relations He who is faithful 
to his friends is of all kin the best.'* Kingdom [mjjam), relations 
(ndtaka) and wealth {dha-nam) are the three things worth considera- 
tion by a reluctant prince.* A widowed queen, big with child, 
arriving to an imknown city, was asked as to whether there was 
any ndtaka, relation, of hers in that city.® We hear in the Dasaratha 
Jdtaka : 

‘ One mortal dies — ^to kindred ties 
bom is another straight ; 

Each creature’s bliss dependent is 
on ties associate.’ 

To have a respectable position in the midst of one’s own ndti was 
one of the highest aims of the people.” Blessings of his Mti a prince 
shoffid always covet ; for surrounded by them, he is always, safe.” 
So intense is the bond of affection that a parrot never leaves its' 
tree ‘though a dead stump ’, becauk it is its Mti and its sakhd.'^' 


\ J > IV, p. 134— 96, 103-4 ; y, p, go—g. 238. 

* II, p. 353 — g, 58 : ' sabbehi kircunatihi, kosiyo issaro kato 

" IV, p. 51. 

* /•> III. P- 02 : ^ dhlro bhoge adhigamma, samga^nhdii ca ndtake * ; cf. 7., IV, 

p, lZ7—g, 92. 

A .S'- 97 ; ' tvam samanMmto sotthim passahi ndtake 

Ibid,, g. ^ i * evam luddaka nandmsu, saha sabbehi natihi \ 

I /;» yi, p, 14 — g, 15 — * Hdtlnam uttamo hoti yo mittdnam nd dubhati 
» Ibid., p. i5--g. 23 ; also iUd., p. 19—^. 48. 

^ lUd., p. 32. 
f 7-> IV, p. 127— g. 90. 

u r?’ ^ tasseva tarn ruhati Mtimajjhe 

103-4 — ‘ ndtipanbulhath . . , amittdnahpasahanti 

w Ill, pp. 492-5— 23, 28, 38* 
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This nati was most probably a circle of relations where caste 
and creed had no place or recognition and marriage was contracted 
apparently in such ndtis. 

Even more sacred and stronger than the bond between an 
individual and his — or her — ndii was the tie of friendship {metti). 
Numerous are the stories which, with appropriate parables and 
similes and with knowledge of real life, exemplMy the high value of 
friendship. To a friend, a friend was nearer and dearer than his 
MU. 

But to establish friendship is no easy task. For the world is 
full of deceitful appearances. Therefore caution is required at 
every step. You may have friends. But if they be sense-lacking, 
they may turn out your foes and ruin you even as the son in the 
Makasa Jdtaka ^ cleft his father’s skull while slaying the. ^at, or as 
the girl Rohini laid low her mother while drawing the flies away.® 
Unthinking people contracting friendship with anybody and every- 
body share the fate of the lion Manoja at the hands of the jackal 
Giriya,® or of the sage Indasamanagotta at the hands of his pet 
elephant,* or again of the whole family of the iguanas {godM) at 
the hands of one single chameleon {kakantako).^ This is the constant 
advice tendered by a father — an experienced man— to his growing 
son easily susceptible to a woman’s seductions and charms : 

‘ One that can gain thy confidence and love, 

Gan trust thy word, and with thee patient prove. 

In thought and word and deed will ne’er offend — 

Take to thy heart and cling to him as friend. 

To men capricious as the monkey kind. 

And found unstable, be not thou inclined 

Though to soine desert love thy lot should be confined.’’ * 


Great stress is rightly placed on company with the good. _ In 
touching similes the truth was made kno-sm ; ‘ As is the friend 
whom he chooses for himself and follows, st a he himself becomes — 
such is the power of intimacy. One in constant intercourse affects 
his fellow, a close comrade, his associate,, just as a poisoned arrow 
defiles a pure quiver. Uet not the wise become the friend of the 
wicked, for fear of contamination. If a man ties up stinking fish 
with a band of kusa grass, the grass will acquire a putrid smell, so 
is intimacv with a fool j but if a man binds up myrrh in a common 
leaf, it will acquire a pleasant odour, so is intimacy with the wise. 
Therefore knowing the maturity of his own actions like the ripeness 


1 J., I, p. 247— g. 43- 
» J., Ill, p. 323— gg, 10-3. 
S I, pp. 487-8-g. 137- 


® /., I. p. 249— g. 44; 

^ J., II, pp. 42ff . and gg. 21-2. 

« /., Ill, p, 148— 525-6— gg. 8 i- 7 - 
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of a basket fniit, let not the wise man follow the wicked, biit follow 
the good.’* 

‘ Sukho hhave sappurusehi sangamo : friendship with the good 
brings happiness says Punnaka, the Yakkha general. Countless 
indeed are the benefits of good friendship. For protection from 
any outside danger, the need of a friend was absolutely felt by 
the people. 

‘ Mittam sahayam ca karonti panditd 
Kale akdle sukhamdsaydnd' 

It was through his friend’s help that the barber, shipwrecked 
and cast ashore, could see his home again in safety,* and it was 
again through his friend, the jackal, however small and weak he 
might be, that the lion’s life was saved, as he himself admits — 
sigdlo mama pdnado.^ The Mahdukkusa JdtakaP where we hear the 
hawk proposing a marriage to a she-hawk who asks whether he 
has any friend — ^for they must have someone who can defend 
them against any danger or trouble that may arise — , and where we 
see how true her words come to be, should have been sufficient to 
ingrain the truth — of the benefits of good friendship — in the minds of 
those who might have heard this story or among whom it originated. 
And people in those days, as even now, must have had to pass 
through bitter experiences in contracting and, all the more so, in 
maintaining their friendship ; and it was from this experience that 
they learnt for themselves and tried to warn their fellow-brethren, 
that to- the slanderer’s whispered sneer one should never lend a 
wtUing ear, for ' slander parts friend from friend ’ ^ ‘ but he, 

‘ On his friend in trust will rest 
As child upon its mother’s breast , 

And ne’er will by a stranger’s word 
Be parted from his bosom’s lord ’ • 

a great psychological truism indeed. 

The virtues which were to be found in a true friend are 
enumerated in the Mittdmitta Jdtaka^ and they are quite simple 
and indicative of the early existence of the Aryan society in a 
strange and unfamiliar land surrounded by unfriendly people. 
They are : he Remembers his friend when he is away from home, 
feels delighted at his return, soothes him with gentle words when 
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ailing, is among his well-wishers and not his enemies, restrains 
others from speaking evil of him, is in company with those who 
praise him, extols his wisdom and praises his works, rejoices in his 
prosperity and feels downhearted at his fall, opens his secrets to 
him and never betrays him, feels at a banquet the want of his com- 
pany and expresses the desire that he might also meet with the 
same. 

Not without reason, such feelings are constantly expressed. 
Adversity, it is .said, makes strange bedfellow. People always 
cravea for friends and acquaintances. In small isolaced States which 
were not in a position to give adequate protection to individuals, 
people naturally relied on mutual comradeship. In this way friendly 
alliances grew up between individuals and small circles wherein 
consideration of caste or creed had practically no place. 

The people in those days, moreover, were, as they even now are 
in remote villages, very hospitable to strangers. The door of friend- 
ship was also open to these strangers. They also became acknow- 
ledged friends, upon some practical lemonstration of friendly 
motives. Residence for a single night, receiving the hospitality 
of a stranger by accepting from him food, drink and shelter, was 
enough to bind the guest and the host in close friendship. The 
wise Vidhura thus expressed to Pun^iaka who showed indications of 
an unfriendly attitude : ‘ In whosesoever house a man dwells even 
for one night, and receives there food and drink, let him not con- 
ceive an evil thought against him in his miud ; he w'ho is treacherous 
to his friend burns the innocent hand that hitherto remained free 
from wound ^ Such a host-friend was likened into a tree that 
sheltered even for a little while the refugee who sought it. The 
refugee should not destroy its refuge.^ Th^e host’s dut5’^ it was to 
honour the guest {sakkdrasamniana) by washing and anointii^ his 
feet and seating liim on a seat.® Rightly says the merchant in the 
Pitha Jdtaka : 

' The custom of our family — 't was so 
Received by us from ages long ago — 

Is to provide the stranger with a seat. 

Supply his needs bring water for his feet. 

And ^very guest as kinsman dear to treat. 


1 /., VI, p. 3^0— g- 1364- 

* Ibid., g. 1365 : ‘ yatha rukkhassa chdydya msiAeyy« sayayya ca, na iassa samam 

hhanjeyya' ; also V. p. 240— |r. 143 ; 72— g- 222 ; 87—^. 260-1 ; VI, p. 356. 

» J., Ill, p. 10 ; IV, p. 52, The term used for a guAt is pahutux^aka. (Marathi 
pmna ; Guj. pam}i) ; J., Ill, p. 440. 

* J.. Ill, p. X20—gg. 147-8. 
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Practically the same words may still be heard in some remote 
Ullage or the other of this ancient land. Hospitability has been 
3ne of the many characteristics which have earned a fair name for 
this country of ours. And the Jdiakas bear ample testimony to 

this _ _ 

Ratilal Mehta. 


RAMA GUPTA 

The day has gone by when one might call in question the 
existence of R§.ma Gupta, the immediate predecessor, of Candra 
Gupta II Vikramaditya on the Imperial Gupta throne. The con- 
joint testimony of Visikhadatta’s historical drama, Diyt-Candragupta, 
which is till now known only in fragments preserved in the Syngdra- 
prakd^a of Bhoja and in the Ndtya-darpana of Rdmacandra and 
Gunacandra, of the Harsa-carita of Bana, of^ Amoghavarsa I’s 
Sahjdn copperplate grant, of Rdjasekhara’s Kavya-immdthsa, and 
last but not least, of the Majmalu4-Ticdrikh,—h.zB placed it above 
all doubt that there intervened between Samudra Gupta and Candra 
Gupta II an elder brother of the latter, Rdma Gupta, the former 
husband of Dhruvadevi, who figures in the cpigraphic records of 
the Guptas as the chief queen of Candra Gupta IT. 

In his paper entitled ' New light on the early Gupta histoiy ’ 
{Malaviya Commemoration Volume, 1932, pp- 189-211), in which 
all the available data relating to the history of Rdma Gupta have 
been collected and discussed. Dr. R. Bhandarkar has, however, 
left on one side the consideration of the date of Vi^dkhadatta, 
whose Devi-Candragupta constitutes the most valuable source of 
information on the subject. The day when one might assign the 
■dramatist to a period l^tween the eighth century and the twelfth 
has also passed beyond. He indubiously dates from an earlier, and 
probably much earlier time. A sculpture of Candra Gupta II's 
time seems to Dr. K. P. Jayaswal to be the result of Vi 4 dkhadatta’s 
imagination. But he prefers to conclude that the dramatist was a 
younger, rather than a aue contemporary of Candra Gupta II. 
‘ The familiar name “ Deva , he argues, ' is replaced by the official 
name Chandra Guxita even in his pre-coronation state. A love-scene 
with a courtezan is staged, which would be an indecency in the l^e- 
time of the hero. The drama must have been written in the_ tinie 
of his son and might not have been published by the author in his 
own life-time.’ {J.B.O.R.S., Vol. XVIII, Part I, March, 1932, 
PP- 35 " 3 b-) An analogous argument has recently been advanced bj 
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Prof. Wintemitz to say that the drama cotild not have been written 
even in the time of Candra Gupta II’s son. ‘ The date of 
Vi^ikhadatta he observes, ‘ is far from certain. I have been 
indined to agree with those who would assign the Mudr&raksasa to 
the period of Candragupta II. (See my GescMchte der Indischen 
Litteratur III, 210.) But it is not likely that Viscikhadatta would 
have written the Devicandragupta, a drama in which Candragupta 
marries the wife of his elder brother murdered by him, at the lifetime 
of this king, or even of Kumaragupta, the son of Dhruvadevi. It 
would, then, also follow that the reading pdrthivai-Ca-ndraguptah 
in the Bharatav&kya of the Mudraraksasa is to be rejected, and 
one of the other readings {Dantivarmd or Avantivarmd) to be 
adopted. Thus, the D^vicandragiipta, as far as we know it at present 
would support the sixth century as the date of ViMkhadatta ’ 
{Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936, p. 360). 

But the reading of an original text cannot be rejected oiuy for 
that we cannot reduce it to our judgement or estimate of facts. If 
the marriage of Candra Gupta II with the widow of his elder brother 
murdered by him, which must have been a true fact, was an act that 
was neither mor^y wholly indefensible,^ nor socially illegal, there 
exists no cogent reason why the poet could not write the drama 
during tibe lifetime of the king whom it celebrates, and 
Dr. Bhandarkar has made it suf&ciently clear in his paper that it 
was neither {op. cit., pp. 201-4). It again, as Dr. Jayaswal opines, 
the author did not publish his work in his lifetime, it becomes 
difficult to conceive what earthly interest had he in writing it all at 
which he feared would only make him incur royal displeasure, or 
even bring upon him torture to any extent. As to the courtezan, 
there are reasons to believe that it was actually at her house that 
Candra Gupta II was forced to stay for sometime in cognito 
(Bhandarkar, op. cit, pp. 198-99), just as Jay&pida of Kismira ^d 
for sometime at Paujudravardhana in the house of a dicing 
And in introducing the courtezan into the drama, Vis 4 khadat^ 
did not evidently concern himsdf so much with the qtKStion 
decency, as dplinpa ting the character of one who was the benefacfcre® 
of the king in his distress. In case of Jayfpida, the Rdjafarangmt 
tells us that he married the daughter of the king of Paun^iavardhana, 
as also fbe danring girl, who gave him shelter and whom he loved. 
It remains^ however, UBknown if Candra Gupta II later on took for 


* The statement of the Mujmdti-t-TawHrikh that Dhrwasvimini *iadh^ 
ch os e n Candra Gupta in a Svayamvara ceremony, but was takp from wfaea he 
brought her home, by his elder brother, is perfectly enter^mng. for ttere is a leal 
sense in it as to why he should have brought himself to jom m marriage mtb a widow. 
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wife MUdhavasdni who sheltered him ; in the best of probability, 
he did not. But that he loved her dearly cannot be gainsaid, or 
else Vi^aJiadatta could not have made bold to represent her as 
the ndyikA or heroine of the drama. 

So far as other historical dramas and poems are concerned, 
we know that the Harsa-carita of Edna, the Gaudavahd of Vdkpatirdja, 
the Vikramdnkad^va-carita of Vilhana, the Kwmdrapdla-carita of 
Hemacandra, the RdjMra-Karnapura of Sambhu, the Pdrijdta- 
manjart-ndtikd of Madana, etc. were all composed in the lifetime 
of the kings whose doings they record and extol. In case of 
Vi^dkhadatta, he wrote not only the DSvt-Candragupta, but also 
another historical drama, the Mudrdrdksasa. But as he could not 
possibly write the history of a Gupta King in the Mauryan age, one 
nmy surmise, on the strength of analogy, that the author of the 
Dhi-Candrag'wpta flourished during the lifetime of Candra Gupta II. 
TWs supposition is considerably strengtliened by the significant 
fact that ViMkhadatta refers to the queen as and not by her 
personal name, even in the title of the work, which he had no per- 
'siiasive reason to do, had he been removed from her and Candra 
Gupta II in point of time. Added to these the evidence of the 
Bhmata-vdkya of the Mudrdrdksasa, which contains the name of 
Candra Gupta (II) in the majority of the MSS., it becomes pretty 
certain that the king and the dramatist were of the same age. As 
such, the fact that a harlot makes her appearance in the drama as 
the heroine only gives rise to the presumption that it was staged 
ere the king had relinquished, as in a natural course, all love for 
her. That is to say, the Devi-Candragupia seems to have been 
produced and staged not many years after the accession of Candra 
Gupta II. 

Even supposing that the date of its composition fell after the 
demise of the king, or in the sixth century, the entire literary evi- 
dence, as we have now on Rdma Gupta’s being a predecessor of 
Candra Gupta II, is too strong to be rejected as unhistorical. The 
only Imown important political event of Rdma Gupta’s reign is an 
ignominious defeat of his at the hands of a §aka, who is, naturally 
enough,^ represented as a ‘ king of the 3akas ' (Saka-pati) in both 
the Divi-Candragupta and the Harsa-carita, the two original sources 
of information as to this Saka, An eighteenth century commentator, 
Saikara, of Edna’s Harsa-carita, however, explains the original 
expression ‘Saka-pati ’ as ' Sakdndm = dcdryah ^ak = ddhipati]^ Why 
Sahara brings into play the term dcdrya, which means a preceptor, 
m interpreting the word pati is difficult to divine, but too much 
importance has been attached to the employment 'of the term, so 
that it has even tempted the suggestion that the 6aka in question 
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was but a religious preceptor. ‘The preceptor of the &ikas', 
says Dr. Bhandarkar, ‘ could stay ou a hiU-top in a religious retreat, 
perhaps in subordination to a different king who ruled over those 
hills’ [op. cit., p. 195). But all argumentation apart, we must 
be slow to credit that he who had worsted the Imperial Gupta army 
in open warfare was but a religious preceptor, if even the testimony 
were of a more definite and dependable character. Dr. Jayaswi 
infers from the above inte^retation of Sankara’s that the §aka 
was both a king and a religious leader. This is only effecting a 
literary compromise between the two terms, Acdrya and adhipati 
as in ^afikara’s commentary, but neither it comes into terms with the 
reading of the original texts, nor a parallel instaijce of such a figtue, 
a powerful khijg and yet a religious teacher, is afforded by Indian 
history. Also in the Mujmalu-t-TawdHkh, which is so fvdl of detaib, 
there is no indication that the enemy of Rawwil (Rdma Gupta) was 
a religious teacher, too. 

&e identification of this 6aka under question has not been 
made out. He is, beyond doubt, not a member of the Ksatrapa 
family of Gujarat (cf. Bhandarkar, op. cit., and R. D. Banerji, 
The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 29-30). Nor he seems to have 
been a scion of l^ijiiska I’s fainily, as conjectured by the late 
Prof. R. D. Banerji. 

And the same incertitude appertains also to the place of fighting. 
It has been proposed, on the evidence of the Kdvyd-mimdmsd of 
RdjasSkhara, that the battle, was fought at ‘ K^rtikeya-nagara 
But against this, we have in the Sfngdra-prakdia of Bh6ja, who 
doubtless derived his information from the Divi-Candragupta, that 
the camp of the ^aka was situated at ' Alipura which is represent 
as ‘ Ari-pura ’ in the Harsa-carita of Bdna. There is no knowing 
where Alipura was, but the identification of KirtikSya-nagara is 
also far from certain. It might be that ‘ Kdrtik^ya-nagara ’ of 
Rdja^^khara was conterminous with ‘ Alipura ' of Bhdja and B 4 na, 
but until we know that with some degree of precision, it is better 
not to confide in the evidence of Rija^^khara on this point, as liie 
text of the passage, as we have it, of the Kdvya-mitndihsa is defective, 
running, as it does, to the effect that it was at Efirtikeya-nagara m 
the Himalayas that ^arma (or Sena) Gupta was forced to fan ba<^, 
after giving over his queen, Dhruvasvdminl, to tiie lord of me 
Khasas. The name of the queen and the title ' Gupta ’ of me 
king render the suggestion made by Dr. Jayaswal perfectly adniKsible 
that ‘ ^arma Gupta ’ of this passage in a Ndgari MS. is a scril^ 
for ‘ Rdma Gupta ’ [op. cit., pp. 20, 24-25). ^ Indeed, if Rijas^di^, 
having lost some details of the tradition, invented a mme iot me 
husband of Dhruvasv^inS, a Sanskritist like him would not hk^ 
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invent such a meaningless and queer name as ^arma Gupta. But 
the suggestion made witlial that ‘ Kha-sa ’ in t^e above passage is 
the result of transposing or reversing the word ‘ Sa-kha ’ i.e. ’ 
by the scribe of the MS., is, however, without any sufficient warrant. 
The one scribal defect (viz. 6arma Gupta) is no ground for supposing 
the occurrence of another such defect in the passage, and it may 
very well be that the word ‘ Elhasa which is neither meaningless 
nor queer, but a familiar expression to us, being the old name either 
of i^asgar or, as Stein deduces it from the Rdjatarangini, of the 
tracts including the hill states of Rajapuri and Rohara on the south 
of Kd^mira — ^was actually employed by Rija^^khara himself. In 
that case, it would mean that Rajas^khara has given a fanciful 
account of not only Rdma Gupta’s enemy, but also probably of the 
battle-field. 

From quite an independent source of information, viz. the 
Safijdn copperplate grant of Am6ghavarsa I, we learn definitely 
that Rdma Gupta was murdered by Candra Gupta II. In the frag- 
ments of the Divi-Candmgupta, there are two very significant 
expressions in respect of Candra Gupta II, viz. sv=dpdya-^ankin 
(fearful of danger to his Ufe), and mandk-^atmhhUa (a little afraid of 
the enemy) (Bhandarkar, op. cit. , p. 198) . That the enemy in allusion 
is R§.ma Gupta is evident from a verse in the same drama, which 
purports to compare Candra Gupta with the Moon, and Rdma 
Gupta with the gmha, R§hu {ibid.). And thus in view of that 
all love was lost between the two brothers, the testimony of the 
Safijin plates, unpleasant though, is apt to gain our credence. The 
author of the Mujumalu-t-Taw&rikh also knows of the tragic end 
of Rawwal (Rdma Gupta),- and relates a story how he was stabbed 
to’deith by Barkamiris (Vikramdrka) in the guise of a mendicant, 
within the precincts of a royal palace, and in the very presence of 
the queen. The details of the story may not all be authentic, but 
it is, at the same time, ineffective to connive at the bare truth under- 
l3dng the surface of details in the story. That the name of Rdma 
Gupta has been suppressed in the Gupta inscriptions is, I think, 
only a corroboration of that truth. In the Bhayata-vdkya of the 
Mudrdrdksasal' Vi^dkhadatta, as we know, describes Candra Gupta 
as ‘ bandhu-bhrtyah which has been translated as ‘ loyal to his 
brother ’. This uncalled-for explanation in defence of the king's 
conduct in relation to his elder brother, is also not without purpose. 
But, nevertheless, Vi^khadatta could not sing absolute irmocence 
of the king, were the latter openly known to all and -sundry as 
the assassinator. Either he got Rdma Gupta murdered c^- 
destinely, or, as the Tawdrikh gives us to understand, himself put 
him to death but with a false appearance. But eventually the 
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secrecy leaked out, and the knowledge of the murder became only 
an open secret, wherefore we hear jt echoed long long after in the 
Sanjin plates and the Tawdrikh. 

The most important thing in Dr. Bhandarkar’s paper is the 
identification of the elder brother of Candra Gupta II with the 
K§.ca of the coins. On the obverse of these coins appears the word 
Kdca in a vertical line, just below the left arm of the king. This 
characteristic, if taken alone, doubtless tends to suggest that ^nmdra 
Gupta is distinct from K4ca. But there are other points, no less 
essential, for consideration. Once we look at the legend Sarva- 
rdjdcchittd on the reverse of these coins, it renders out of question 
the identification of Kdca with the elder brother of Candra Gupta n, 
for, apart from that it is by no means a common epithet of ancient 
Indian kings or of the Gupta kings, — of all kings of the Imperial 
Gupta dynasty it is he, the elder brother of Candra Gupta II, 
who deserved the epithet the least. Again, the obverse legend, too, 
of these coins, viz. gdmavajitya divam karmahhir~uUamdir=jayaii 
can have absolutely no bearing on the history qf the elder brofiber 
of Candra Gupta II, as known to us 

Dr. Jayaswal also has proposed that these coins came im- 
mediately jrfter Samudra Gupta and were issued by Rima Gupta, 
alias Kdca, but could not prove it. On the contrary, he has im'ali- 
dated the theory of his remark that, 'it is also po^ible that Kdca had 
another name as Rdma [op. cit., p. 24). Dor, if he was known by 
two names, Kdca and Rdma Gupta, the latter, which has been used 
by Viddkhadatta and others, is far more likely to have been ^ 
official name, and as such, his other name Kdca could not necessarify 
appear on the obverse of the coins in the manner it does. 

To evade this difficulty. Dr. Bhandarkar assumes tlmt Tbs 
name Rdma Gupta is but a imsreading of Kdca (Gupta). ' Tfee 
letters k and c 01 the Gupta period ’ says he, ‘ are of such as 

are easy to run into r and m. If the middle bar in the Gupta letter 
ka drops, it can be read as ra only. Si m i l a r ly, if the lower left te ep 
of the Gupta c extends itself unwittin^y, as it does in curave 
it .must read as m. In fact, if any student cd numismatics 
coin No, 6 on Plate II of Allan’s Catalogue, he will find on the 
the name, not Kdca, but something like Kdma. And if the 
bar is inadvertently omitted as very oft^ happens in mannscfipfe, 
Kdca can easily run into Rdma ’ {op. dt., p. 205). But that 
letters ka and ca of the Gupta period are of such a type as cmi be 
easily transformed into fa and ma r^pectively is no reas<m for 
supposing that Viddkhadatta really gave out the name of Rmm 
Gupta as Kdca Gupta. Again, to say that the rnidme b^of ^ 
was omitted inadvertently, and the lower left loop of ca extended 
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itself tmwittingly in respect of the word Kdca in a MS. is to run the 
risk of saying that the scribe of the MS. must have also inadvertently 
written Sakapati as ^arapati, Kumdra as Rumdra, Candra Gupta as 
Mandni Gtcpia, etc., as also of saying that the original word in 
the MS. for Mddhavasend was Cddhavasend, that for Rdjd, Kdjd, 
and so forth. Furthermore, it would be idle to conjecture that a 
MS. with some scribal mistakes was destined to be the model of ah 
other later MSS., so that the mistakes of that particular scribe 
became accepted by all later scribes and readers of the work. 

There is thus no real ground to say that R&ma Gupta's name 
was not Rima Gupta. He must have had a very short reign, and 
it is not known if he issued at all any coin within this very short 
regnal period, part of which, again, he spent fighting abroad. If 
he had issued, some of them may be unearthed in the future. 

Nawni Nath Das Gupta. 


THE GOLD COINS OF ANCIENT BENGAL 

The earliest coins of Bengal were of copper and we have a 
reference to two such varieties, the gaifida and the kdkanl in the 
Mauryan Brahmi Inscription of MahSsthdn near Bogra. Gradually 
the silver punch-marked coins known as the PurS^as or Dhara^as 
entered into the province. We are not sure whether these were 
actually minted within the province, but there is no doubt that 
nrany of these travelled to the $ast in the course of commerce. 
Snver coins of the punch-marked variety have been found in the 
difi^nt parts of Bengal and the easternmost findspot seems to be 
in Dacca. There is no idoubt that these silver PurSflias or Dharapas 
were superimposed on the copper coins — ^the gamdS, and kdkani of 
earher times. ' 

. Perhaps the fiipt reference to a gold coin actually in circulation 
in Beng^ is found in the ‘ Periplus of the Er3rthraean Sea a book 
'rotten m ^e first century A.D. by an Egyptian Greek. While 
d^<m^ng the foreign trade of Bengal, he yoites thus — ' It is said 
tnat there are gold mines near these places, and there is a gold 
ctm wh^ is called Caltis ’. Gold in those days was brought through 
rtom the river-washings of Assam and Upper Burma ’. 
We tmve, however, imt yet succeeded in identifying the coin deno- 
nunated the calhs. The suggestions made by the different scholars 
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have not been able to secure general acceptance. Benfey derives it 
from Sanskrit Kalita, 'numbered', Vincent mentions a Bengali 
coin called Kallais, while Wilford tries to identify it with refined 
gold canden. Schoff refers to a South Indian coin called Kali,^ 
but this however is an abbreviation of the Trivancorean coin Kali- 
Yugenrdjen fanam or money of the Kali-Yuga which was current 
over the whole of Kerala.® Rai Bahadur K. I,. Barua in his Rarly 
History of Kamarupa makes the statement that the Kalitas of Assam 
were the Sadagars or merchants who traded with the people of other 
parts of India and ‘ the gold coins or rather the pieces with which 
they used to buy goods were known as Kaltis ’.® Whatever be the 
correct identification of caltis, it is sure from the statement of the 
Periplus that Bengal had a gold coinage in the first century A.D. 
But as no gold coins of this period except those of the Kushanas 
have been discovered in this province, the presumption is that the 
caltis was either merely a piece of gold of a definite weight, or was 
the local name of the Kushana gold coins known as the Dinaras or 
Suvarnas. The gold coin was evidently superimposed on the copper, 
and Bengal had a bimetallism of gold and copper ; and had not to go 
through the process of driving away silver from its position in 
currency as in some other parts of India. With the establish- 
ment of the Kushana Empire- in Northern India, came in the intro- 
duction of gold coins to this country for the first time ; and naturally 
these also travelled to Bengal as in the case of the punch-marked 
coins, the Puranas. The gold coins of Huvishka have been found 
at Mahanand, another was pre-viously found at Bog^a and such finds 
of Kushana coins in other parts have also come to light. 

The Gupta gold coins have been found in large numbers through- 
out Bengal; the earliest discovered hoard being from Kalighat 
near Calcutta. The other findspots are Mahanand (Hughly District), 
Jessore, Midnapore, Dacca, etc. Evidently Bengal had an intimate 
connection -with the Gupta Empire ; and actually a large portion 
of the province was under the political influence of the Gupta 
Emperors. It was in 1783 that about 200 gold coins of the Guptas 
were discovered at Kalighat.'* These were taken to Warren Hastings 
who transmitted the greater part of the hoard to the C^urt of 
Directors of the East India Company who distributed them ' among 
the most eminent public and private collectors but retained a 
portion in the East India House which was, however, sent to 


^ The Periplus of the Erythraean^ Sea — ^W. H. Schoff, p. 259. 

* Elliot, W. — Coins of Southern India, p. 137. 

® Barua, K, E. — Early History of Kamariipa, p. 189. 

^ Allan, J, — Catalogue of the Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc., p, cxxiv. 
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melting pot. Later on, the coins, or many of them that had escaped 
the fire, were secured for the British Museum. In 1852, a small 
find of coins was secured from Muhammadpur near Jessore and it 
contained in addition to Gupta coins one of Sasahka, the Rajahla 
coin and a specimen of the late imitation Gupta coin, all in gold. 
In 1883, 13 gold coins were found near Hughly — i of Samudra 
Gupta, 5 of Chandra Gupta II and the rest of Kumara Gupta I. 
Recently the gold coins of Kumara Gupta, Skanda Gupta and 
Sasahka were discovered at Mahanand in Hughly District. The 
gold coins of the Guptas in Bengal are greater in number than those 
of the Kushanas ; and that is exactly what we are led to surmise 
from the change in the political condition of the province. More- 
over it is reasonable to infer that the currency system of the Kushanas, 
viz. the bimetallism of gold and copper was continued. The silver 
coins of the Guptas were not in circulation in Bengal ; but only a 
very limited number came from some other provinces of the empire 
that showed preference for silver ; and some of these went into the 
hoards. This will explain the extreme paucity of the Gupta silver 
coins as compared with the Suvarnas, the gold coins of the Guptas ; 
and whatever doubt we might have about the circulation of the 
gold coins of Gupta times in Bengal is dispelled when we find that 
Bengal was driven after the Guptas to take recourse to her in^genous 
issue of gold coins, and these were mere barbarous imitations of the 
Gupta coins. 

_ In the sixth and seventh centuries A.D. the Gauda kingdom had 
its capital in Karnasuvarna in Central Bengal, modern R§.n.gamati 
near Berhampore on the western bank of the river Bhagirathi. 
The Gauda kingdom also included the Puip^avardhanabhukti 
(North Bengali, while Vafiga-Samatata, South and East Bengal, was 
a separate political entity.^ In the latter half of the sixth century A.D. 
JayanSga who had the^ epithets of Mahartjadhiraja and Parama- 
bhagavata had his capital at Karnasuvarna; he and his son, who 
^gned only for a few months, preceded the famous GaucUidhipa 
^thka, the contemporaty of Harshavardhana, the emperor of 
p^eswar. The gold coins of JayanSga are very rare. IHiese 
to the Archer Type— the king standing with a bow in left 
hand and arrow in the right ; the chakra standard on left and the 
s^e / aya, urider the left ann. On the reverse side, the subject 
® the abh%shef^ ox Lakshmi — ^the goddess seated on lotus and an 
^^^uiant spnnkhng her.* The style as wdl as the subject on the 
reverse connect th^e coins with those of Saianka who perhaps sue- 


1 

2 


Basak, R. G.— The Histoxy of North-Eastern India, 
Allan, J.— Cat. of Coins of the Gupta Dynasties, etc. 


p. 132. 
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ceeded him Portly aJEterwards. The chakra standard of Jayanaga 
led Dr. Bhattashali to infer that he belonged to a line of Vai^^a 
kings. 

The kingdom of Gaudadhipa Sa^ahka included Earnasuvama 
and Pu^L^avaidhana and his political influence extended to Benar^ 
in the west and Eo^agada in Orissa in the south. His coins are in 
gold. These are veiy rare and mudi sought after. The coins of 
Saiahka have a new obverse type — ‘ Siva reclining on his btill 
Nandi and behind him is the disc of the full moon an allusion to 
his name SaSaika, On the reverse, we have ' the traditional s^ted 
Dakshml of the Guptas, the hands of the goddess, however, are 
empty and on her right and left are dephants sprinkling her ’ 
(ahhisheka). T^ese are the Suvarpa pieces of 80 ratis, and the 
heaviest coin in the British Museum wdghs i46'9 grains,’ Aa 4 aAi«» 
was evidently a Saiva or worshipper of Siva.^ 

We have a few coins in gold of another contemporary IHwg 
named Samachara Deva.* He had two types of coins. In tbe 
Rajalila or Throned-King Type, the king nimbate is seated on coach 
with head to left, left hand raised and right resting on ade, female 
attendant on either side. On the reverse, goddess Takshmi, standing 
left, holding lotus on outstretched right hand ; beh^d her a lotus 
plant, and at her feet a hatma or swan. On the second, the Archer 
Type, the king is standing left, holding bow in left hand and arrow 
in right ; Bull Standard on left. . On me obverse side, we have the 
name of the king — ‘ SamacMra ’ and on the reverse of both the 
types — ‘ $ri Narendravinata’. The proper inte^retation of this 
legend or inscription on the coin supphes us with information about 
the political condition in the first quarter of the seventh century A.D. 
and also the relationship that subsisted between Samachara Deva 
and Sa^ahka. The word ' Narendravinata ’ means ‘ fully subdued or 
obedient to Narendra and evidently refers to the ptflitical status of 
Samachara who was a vassal of Narendra. Now who is this 
Narendra ? We know that Saiafika in a manuscript of HarsbartnaTifei 
is referred to as Narendragupta, On palseographic as wdd as numis- 
matic grounds, the coins of Samachara must be deemed to be ctm- 
tempormieous with those of Saiafika ; and if tlm interpretation ci 
the legend on the two sides of the coin — ' Sri Narendravine^ 
SantMchdra* be correct, the prevalent opinion that Samachlira 
reined in Gaucjla before Sa^Sfika must be given up ; he was evident^ 


* Ihii., pp* 147 and 148, 150 aitcl 151- 

* lUH., pp. 140 aad 150. 

l^umisaiatic Supp., XXXVII (The Indian Nnnjismatic Society), H, K. 
Bhattasliali—' Notes on the Gupta and the l<ater Gupta Coinage ’ 
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a vassal of SasaAka, and from the fin^pots of his inscription and 
some of his coins, we may reasonably infer that he was a kmg of 
Vahga-Samatata, i.e. East Bengal, and the two other kings assoaated 
with him, Dharmaditya and Gopachandra, also belonged to tlm 
province and perhaps reigned before Samachara. Numismatic 
evidence therefore clearly proves the existence of an independent 
kingdom of Vahga or East Bengal which was brought under his 
domination by Sa§ahka, the Gaudadhipa. 

Eastly we have to deal with a group of coins generally known 
as the so-called Imitation Gupta coins. These coins were actually 
in circulation in East Bengal in the seventh century A.D. These are 
very rude and barbarous copies of Archer Type coins of the, Guptas. 
On the reverse, we have an eight-armed goddess with a long garland ; 
evidently a Tantrik goddess with a garland of skulls as suggested 
by Dr. Bhattashali. East Bengal was a stronghold of Tantrik 
religion and the provenance of the coins points out that these were 
issued by Sakta kings of East Bengal. Their affinity with the 
coins of Samachara Deva may lead us to infer that when the empire 
of Sa^ahka fell to pieces, his vassal of East Bengal, perhaps a suc- 
cessor of Samachara asserted his independence; and to justify his 
rAaim to this high status, performed an Ashwamedha sacrifice. This 
k perhaps commemorated in some of the coi:^ by putting in the 
figure of a horse below the left arm of the king whose name was 
read as Suihmya} The horse, however, is not found in all of his 
coins. So ^ri Sudhanyaditya who followed Samachara Deva to the 
throne of East Bengal kingdom of Vahga-Samatata was the founder 
of an imperial dynasty ; and he commemorated the performance 
of the horse sacrifice by issuing a class of coins with the figure of a 
horse on the obverse. Here we have a new line of kings and the 
only other one whose name has been deciphered by Mr. Allan of the 
British Museum is Prithmiraja (i.e. Prithuviryya).* A comparison, 
leaves no doubt that this coin was later than those of Sudhanyhditya 
and ruder in execution. This is all the information, we have about 
a line of kmgs in Vahga-Samatata, and we may expect in future to 
decipher the names of some other kings of this dynasty. But a 
gradual deterioration set in ; and these coins become more a,nd more 
barbarous in shape and cease altogether during the anarchic period 
that preceded the establishment of the Pala Kingdom in this province. 

now, due to the paucity of the previous metal and the dis- 
turbkl political condition, gave up her gold issues; and the so- 

^ ^ ^ I . II I ■ t ■ — ■ 

1 61. 

* ' Indiaii Coins acqtiired by the British Museum ' — J* Allan — ‘ Numismatic 
Chronicle Fifth Series, Vol. XIV, p. 7. 
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called Imitation Gupta coins are perhaps the latest series of eold 
coins in Hindu Bengal. ® 

SURENDRA KiSORB ChAKRABORTTY. 


SENA CHRONOLOGY 

The scholars are at variance about the chronology of the Sena 
kings of Bengal. In this paper, we have tried to come to our con- 
clusions, based on reliable literary evidence supported by Epigraphy. 

(i) Date or Vijayasena 

The Deopara inscription [Beng. Inscrfs., Vol. Ill, pp. 42-56) 
of this prince claims for him to have imprisoned, among others* 
Nanya and Raghava. This Nanya has been identified with 
Nanyadeva (1097 A.D.) of Mithila, and Raghava with Raghava 
(1156-1170 A.D.), a son of King Anantavarman Chodaganga of 
Orissa. According to this, Vijayasena must have lived between 
1097 and 1156 A.D. 

The Barrackpur copperplate of this king is dated ‘ Sam 62 
VaUdkha-dine 7 ', i.e. ‘ the year 62, on the 7th day of Vai^akha 
It was panted on the occasion of a limar eclipse {ibid., p. 67). R. D. 
Banerji read the date as ‘ Sam 32 V aUdkha-dine 7 ' {E.I., Vol. XV, 
p. 284). We looked for a lunar eclipse on the 7th day of VaisSl^a, 
in PiUai's ‘ table of eclipses ', in the Indian Ephemeris, Vol. I, Pt. I, 
but could not find a single one between 1039 and 1200 A.D. The 
date portion in the facsimile has not come out very clearly. So 
we are not sure if the date has been read correctly by the scholars. 
There is much s imila rity between the figures i and We are 
tempted to read the number of day as i. Mr. Dhirendranath 
Mukerji has come to the same conclusion.^ In fact we find that 
there was a lunar eclipse on the 1st day of Vaiiakha in 1149 A.D. 
{ibid., p. 353). According to this, taking the regnal year to be 62, 
the first year of this monarch comes to 1088 A.D. 

(2) Date or BaeeIeasena 

Monomohan Chakravarti was the first to bring to the notice 
of the scholars, the following important passage containing the 
initial date of the King Ballalasena, from the Adhhuta-sagara, under 


1 Vol. X, p. 729. 
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the heading ' Saptarsipafh adbhutani ' {JASB., Vol. II, 1906, 
p. 1711.):— 

‘ Bhuja-vasu-daia 1081 miia $ake ^vlvn.ad-BaUdlasma-rSjy- 

ddau vars-eka-sasihi-munir-vimhita-viiesdydfh ’ (Govt. MS., fol. 

52a]. 

The latter part of the passage, as it is, conveys no meaning. 
Credit is due to Mr. Chintaharan Chakravarti to give it a sensible 
reconstruction, as : ' Bhuja-vasu-daia mita-sake $nfnad-BaUalasena- 
rajyddau varsaikasastibhogo munibhir vihito viidkhdydm ’ [Ind. Hist. 
Qly., Vol. V, pp. 133-5), i-e- beginning of King Ballalasena’s 

reign in 6aka 1082, the munis (i.e. the Saftarsis) had been 61 years 
in Visakha (naksatra). 

Some contend that ' rajyddau ’ here means ‘ in the first part of 
the reign Does it not seem inconsistent that the royal author 
gives a definite date in Saka, as weU as, in Saptarsi eras, but makes 
a vague statement about his own reign period ? Again for the 
purpose of illustrating the adbhutani of the Saptarsis the date of 
commencement of the work (6aka 10*90) would have been quite 
sufficient. In fact we find that this date has, in several cases, 
been made the basis of calculation. But why in the present case, 
he goes out of the way and selects a date some eight years earlier, 
unless with a purpose? So ‘ rdjyadau’ here cannot be taken in. 
any other sense than the ‘ first year of reign 

Mr. Chakravarti has altogether ignored ‘ 1081 ’ given between 
da^a and mita in the passage quoted by Monomohan Chakravarti. 
Mr. Chakravarti took this to. be an insertion by Monomohan 
CSiakravarti, and pointed out that the latter had ‘ curiously inter- 
preted bhuja-vasu-daia as referring to 1081 though bh^^a (arms) 
always indicates two and not &ne ’. He little suspected that it is 
fihere in the manuscript, from which Monomohan Chakravarti bad 
quoted, and thus no blame attaches to that scholar. We shall 
pre^ntly see what an important bearing this ‘ 1081 ’ has in the 
solution of the vexed question of chronology of the Sena kings of 
Bengal, and how by ignoring this Mr. Chakravarti has failed to 
arrive at the correct date of King Ball§lasena. 

Now as the manuscript has given two different dates for the 
fast year of Ballalasena, viz. Saka 1081, in figures, and 6aka 1082, 
in words, one of them at least is wrong. Bet us see which one is 
incorrect. 

Mr. Chakravarti has appended to his paper a note by Mr. Harit 
Krishna Dev. In this Mr. Dev points out that the usual Saptarsi 
reckoning places the initial point of their cycle in B.C. 3077-6. 
The Adhhuta-sagara has made a departure from this usual reckoning 
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by placing the initial point in B.C. 3102. In esplanation he su^ests 
that the author of the Adhhuta-sdgara seems to have combined the 
view that the Saptarsi cyde began about the Bharata war (B.C. 
3102), with the idea that the beginning must be with Aivini as the 
first naksatra. 

The above theory seems to be a very plausible one. According 
to this Saka 1082 seems to be the correct date, but it is not supported 
by the evidence of the Naihati charter of King Ballalasena. The 
grant was made on the occasion of a solar e^pse {Bmg. Inscrps., 
Vol. Ill, pp. 79"8 o). It is dated ‘ Sam ii VaUdhha-dine 16 i.e. 
‘ in tte regnal year ii, on the i6th day of Vaisakha ’. Now M we 
take Saka 1082 as the first year of this king, the nth year falls 
in ^aka 1092, but there was no solar eclipse on the nth Vaiidkha 
in &Lka 1092, either expired or current. On the other hand if we 
take Saka 1081 as the first year of thb monarch, the nth regnal 
year falls in oaka 1091. We find that there was a solar edipse on 
the specified date, in ^aka 1090 ex^jired, i.e. 1091 current, corre- 
sponding to Tuesday, April 9, A.D. 1168 (Pillai’s Indian Ephemeris, 
Vol. I, Pt. I, p. 343), but it was not visible in India. This does 
not necessarily vitiate our evidence, as it is not at aU unusual in 
Indian Epigraphy. Kielhorn speaks of having imticed several 
instances of dates, recording invisible eclipses (I.A., Vol. XXII, 
p. 108). 

Although the Naihati charter supports Saka 1081 (current) as 
the first year, it fails to satisfy the other condition of tiie &iptara 
reckoning, as propounded by Mr. Dev. Taking 3102 B.C. as the 
starting point of the Saptarsi cyde, it completes only 60 years at 
the end of Saka 1081 current, and not 61 years. It can, however, 
be argued that 6ist year was running in the 1st year of BallalaseUa's 
reign, though not completed. But the word ' vihita ' stands s^ainst 
th^ interpretation.* We find that the manuscript has vat^eka- 
sa^hi ’, which Mr. Chakravarti has corrected to ' varsaika-§asti \ 
We suggest to read ‘ varse ha ’ . The syllable ' fei ’ is an emphatic 

particle, la3dng stress on the precedii^ word ' varse ‘ R^y-addu 
varseha ’, therefore, means ‘ in the very first ye^ of the reign '• 
This reading has the double advantage of removing the vagaeae^ 
of ‘ rajy-ddau ’, which some have tried to explain as ' the first p^ 
of the reign '. We also suggest to read ‘ bhu ’ (i) in plaw! of ‘ bf^a ’ 
(2). With these two slight dianges, the verse v^l read as bdow ; — 





1 This point escaped our notice, when writing on this subject in the Seai^i 
Sakiiya-Pariiat-Pairika, V.S. 1342, pp. 65-69, 
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i.e. ' In Saka io8i, in the very first year of reign of King Ballalasena, 
the munis had been sixty (years) in Viiakha 

It appears from the above evidence that Ball^asena must 
have ascended the throne sometime between ist and 15th Vaiiakha 
in Saka 1081 current (1158 A.D.). 

(3 ) Date of King Laksmai^asena 

Here again our thanks are due to the same two Giakravartis. 
Monmohan Chakravarti first drew the attention of the scholars to 
the fact that the colophon of the Sadukti-kanmmfta of Sridharadasa 
gives the date of compilation of the book in Saka era, as well as in 
regnal years of King Daksmanasena {JPASB., Vol. II, p. 175). 
Mr. Chmtaharan Chakravarti published a collated readit^ of the 
same, as given below : — 

(IHQ., Vol. Ill, p. 188.) 

In lootnote 2, he remarks that 6arma reads ‘ tra ’ after ‘ ^ake ’ 
in the first line, and Ramanath Tarkaratna reads ‘ ca’, but as their 
insertion spoils the metre, he -had to reject them both. We on the 
other hand find it quite the otherwise. As it is, the first fiada iv 
the first line is short of one mdtrd, which can be remedied by inserting 
any one of the two. 

The first line gives the year of completion of the work as 6aka 
1127, while the second indicates the corresponding regnal year of 
King Daksmanasena, by the chronogram ‘ rasaikavimia ’. In the 
ordinary way of interpretation, it jdelds 216, ‘ rasa ’ being equi- 
valent to 6. But this is absurd on the face of it. So, with a view 
to reconcile the discrepancy, it is explained (as 6-|-2i=) 27 . V^en 
the ordinary interpretation fails, suspicion naturally arises as to 
whether the scr^e has correctly copied it.^ In the present case, 
if the author really meant 27 years, he could have easily expressed 
it by saying saptavifhia, instead of taking recourse to this clumsy 
chronogram. Only the insertion of a syllable, say ' ca ', before sapta- 
vifhSa would have met the requirements of the metre. 


* Our suspicion grows stronger, when we find that three other MSS. have got the 
variant reading of ‘ rahdaika \ in place of ' rasaika \ 
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In fact Monomohan Chakravarti characterized the reading of 
this chronogram as ‘ ambiguous Girindramohan Sarkar con- 
sidered this a mistake of the scribe for ‘ rajyaikavimie * {Jour, of 
the Deft, of Letters, Vol. XVT, pp. 18-19). is ^ very sensible 

suggestion, but it violates the metre. Further it is doubtful if the 
scribe mistook ' rasa ’ for ' rdjya ’. We would suggest ' ranva ' 
in place of ' rasa ’. This involves the change of a single letter only. 
Besides there is every probability of confounding ‘ sa * iot ' ma 
The word ' rama ’ means pleasing, delightful, charming. We would 
further change vimiebde to vim&dbde, to make ‘ ra>na adjective to 
' abde ‘ Ramaikavimidbde ’ means ' in the pleasant year of twenty- 
one 

According to this view of ours, the initial year of the reign of 
Laksmanasena falls in (Saka 1127— 20=) ^aka 1107, i.e. 1185-86 A.D. 
I^t us now see if it is corroborated by any other evidence- The 
recently published Saktipur copperplate inscription of Taksma^ssena 
is dated ' Sam 6 ^ravana-dine 7 ' {E.I., Vol. XXI, p. 216). The 
grant was made on the occasion of a solar eclipse. ' We have shown 
that the first year of this king’s reign is 1185 A.D., so his 6th year 
was in 1190 A.D. The seventh of ^ravana is the loist day fromj 
the ist of Vai^akha, corresponding to 4th J uly, 1 190 A.D. Jt appej^ 
that there was a solar eclipse on that day, visible in In<ha (leaf’s 
Indian Efhemeris, Vol. I, Pt. I, pp. 248 and 349). As this evidence 
confirms our theory, we can say with pretty certainty that 
Laksmapasena ascended the throne in 1185 A.D. 

We shall now try to work out the dates of other charters of this 
monarch, on the basis of the initial date fixed by us. 

Madhainagar Charter. — ^This is dated ' saptavifhia-^rdvana-^ 
divase i.e. on the 27th Sravana of a year, which cannot be read 
owing to laciince. The occasion was ‘ mulabhi^ekafy . . . aini^- 
mahdidnti ' {Bengal Inscrps., Vol. Ill, p. 112, H. 49-50)' Accorffing^ 
to the Agni-purdna (ch. 118, v. 7), the- ceremony of the Aindrv-MnU 
has to be observed l^fore the coronation by the priests, as 



The mdldbhiseka here, no doubt, refers to the origiaal c^enat^m. 

during his father’s lifetime, mentioned in the AdbhuiarsSgara 

Ins. Vol. Ill, p. 174). The second coronation mentiooed, -ia tfe 

Govindapur plate {ibid., p. 36, 1. 46) must have taken |>Iaje afto Kfe 

•father’s death in the year 1185 A.D. 'The date to this 

must lie between 1091 oaka = 1169 A.D., when his father 

the Ddnasagara {ibid., p. 176), and his father’s death in the b ^nn i I ^g 


For another interpretation, see Ini, Cul,, Vol. I, p. 7^* 
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of 1185 A.D. Some hold that the King Bahalasena died shortly 
after he commenced his Adbhuta-sagara, in Saka 1089=1167 
A.D. But this is not at all tenable, when the date of the Ddnasagara 
shows that he lived at least two more years. 

The Brhat-samhitd (ch. 98, v. 6) says that coronation, ianti, 
etc. should be performed in the naksatras of Rohii^I, and in three 
UUaras, i.e. Uttara-Asadha, Uttara-Bhadrapada and Uttara- 


Phalguni, as 




Two other propitious naksatras for this purpose are ^rava^ia, Jyestha, 
{Agni-j)uram, ch. 121, v, 36) and Pusya {Ramdyana, Ayodhya-ka^(k, 
ch. 4, V. 21), We find that on the 27th Sravana, correspon^ng 
to 23rd July of 1184 A.D., moon was in the Uttara-Asa<hia naksatra, 
throu^out the whole day and a considerable portion of the night, 
and tile tithi was iukla-catmdaii. It appears that the date was 
astrologicaUy suitable for coronation, so it is not unlikely that the 
mMdhhiseka took place oi^ this date. We prefer this date to other 
earlier ones, because it is nearest to the first year of King 
Baksmai^iasena. Probably the king BallSlasena, having felt that his 
end had been near, repaired to the Ganges to lay down his body in 
that sacred river {Beng. Inscrps., Vol, III, p. 174), The date of 
the Saktipur grant ^ows that Ballala’s death could not have been 
later than the ^ Srdvai^a and earlier than the 1st of VaiSSkha of 
the next year, i.e. 1185 A.D. 

Govindapuf Charter {ibid.,-p. 97). — ^It was granted on the occasion 
of ‘ r&jvSbhiseka ', whicn no dLoubt refers to hfe second coronation, 
after me death of his father: The charter was issued in the 2ncl 
year of his reign, whidt corresponds to 1186-87 A.!). 

Tarpandi^hi Charter {ibid., p. 103). — ^It is dated ‘ Saih 2 BhSdror 
dine 28 ', which is equivalent to August 25, 1186 A.D. It was 
granted as the fee for the great gift of golden horse and chariot 
{Hemdivarathafnahadana) . The Agni-purS^ (cdb. 10, vs. 3-4) 
enjoins that this should be performed on an auimicious day. On 
calculation we find that it was a Tdlanavami or IfandanavafHd-vraia 
day. 


R. D. Banerji reads the date as ' Saih 3 BhSdra-dine 2 ’ {E.I., 
Vol. XII, p. 9}, which corr^ponds to July 30^ 1187 A.D. It was 
the Kfsm-Janmd^^amt festival day. 

Swndarhan CMrter {Beng. Ins., p. 171). — It was granted ‘ puifye 
hani *, i.e. on an auspicious day. The date given is ' Sa^ 2 Mdgha- 
dine 10 ’, which corresponds to January 4, 1187 A.D. It was an 
Astakd irdddha day. 
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AnuUa Charter {ibid., p. 88). — ^It was granted on an auspicious 
day, in the 3rd year of reign, on the 9th day of Bhadra, whidh falls 
on a Mahdlayd srdddha day. Its English equivalent is August 6, 
1187 A.D.' 

With our present knowledge it is not possible to fix the last date 
of Eaksmanasena or the dates of his sons. The chronology, as fixed 
by us, stands as below : — 

1. Samantasena 

I 

2. Hemantasena. 

3. Vijayasena (1088-1158 A.D.) 

.4. Ballalasena (1158-1185 A.D.) 

5. Laksmanasena (1185-1205 A.D. at least) 


6. & 7. Kesavasena and Visvaritpasena. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE REGNAL PERIOD OF HOYSALA SOMESVARA 

TTirig Someivara or Vira-Some^ara of theHo3rsala dynasty was 
the son and successor of Narasimha 11 ; he was also the fath«: of 
Narasi^a III and of Ramanatha who sncceeded him as rulers of ^ 
northern and southern portions respectively oi the Hoysala empire. 
One fact worthy of mention in coimection with him is, that he built 
for bitnspljf a new city named Vikramapura or Kam^nhm in the 
Cola country and settled there in his^father’s life-time. Even after 
the death of Narasimha II, he seems to have, for the mo^ part, 
continued to live there and not at the capital Ikunsamudra ipt 
Halebl 4 ) ; and it is said, in an inscription at B^flru (EC., IV, Ng. 39) 


* We are indebted to Mr. Dhiresidraaath Muketji for ch eck ia g some of oia 
oa 1n i1a ti»ns . We have also been very" much benefited by our discoaakB with 
him. 
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and in other inscriptions also, that his son Narasimha III was ruling 
the Kannada country (from Halebid) with the consent of his father 
who was living at Kapnanflru in the Coja country. This fact esplains 
why there are, comparatively speaking, only few inscriptions of 
Someilvara in the Kannada country, and why, on the other hand, 
a number of them are found in the Tamil country. The inscriptions 
in lie Tamil country are written in Tamil, and are, according to the 
custom of that country, dated in the regnal years of Soihelvara. 
The earliest of them (No. i8 of 1891) is dated in the 2nd year, and 
the latest (No, 34 of 1891), in the 29th year ; to (No. 20 of 1891 
and No. 519 of 1912) are dated in the 27th year, one (No. 97 of 1891) 
in the 26th year and one (No. 22 of 1891) in the 25th year, while 
others are dated in the 5th, 6th, 17th, 21st, and 23rd years. 

Ihe inscriptions in the Kannada country, on the other hand, 
are, according to the custom of that country, ^ted in the years of 
the Saka era. The earliest of such inscriptions is EC. Ill, Nj. 36 
at Badanalu which is dated 25th March, 1227 A.D. and says that 
Somedvara was reigning at Kannanuru. As his father Narasimha II 
was living in that year; Somelvara must have been ruling at 
Elamaandru as Yuvardja or viceroy. 

It is not possible to make out from the insciiptions the exact 
date in- which Narasimha II died and SomeSvara was anointed king. 
There are two inscriptions however in Ihe Kannada country, EC. VI, 

87 (dated 12th June, 1239), and EC. Ill, Sr. no (dated i8th 
October, 1254) , that couple the 5th and 21st regnal years of SomeSvara 
with the Jovian years Vikarin and Ananda respectively while an 
inscription at Adhamankottai in Salem District (No. 204 of 1910) 
Msodates the. year Sadhara^ia with his 17th. regnal year ; and they 
indicate that Some^ara ascended the throne in the year Jaya or 
1234-35 A.D. ; see Fleet's Dynasties of the Kanarese Districts (Bombay 
Gazetteer, 1896, Vol. i, part p. 508. The latest inscriptions in the 
Kannada country that mention Some^vara as reigning are EC. V, 
Bl. 125 dated 26th November, 1254, ibid. Bl. 73 dated 14th March, 
12551 and EC. IV, Hg. 10 dated 20th June, 1255. As the first of 
(namdy, Bl. 125) records a donation by ^rimat-Pratd^a- 
Cakravarti Ho3n^4a ^ri-Vira-nSraslhga-devarasa, the late Mr. luce 
concluded {EC. V, Inirod., p. 26) that Som^vara’s reign had come to 
end by tkat time and that Narasiipha III had ascended the 
uirone as king, althou^ the inscription itself mentions that tlte 
wna^on was made by Narasii|iha * for the prosperity of SomeSvara’s 
Mngd(^ . It was^ thus the c^inion of ]^ce (see his Mysore and 
Coorg front, Inscriptions, p. 97) tiiat Some^ara became kinfy in A.D. 
123^34 and i^ed till 1254 A-D. ; and this opinion has been endorsed 
or adopted without questioning by many scmolars ; see, for instance. 
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R. Sewdl, Historical Inscriptions of Southern India, p. 351 and 
R, Narasimliadiar, Karfopika-kavi-carite, I, p. 299.^ 

On the other hand, it was pointed out by the late Mr. H. Kridma 
Sastri in his article published in the Report of the Archaological 
Survey of India for 1909-10 (pp. i5off.) that the Tamil inscriptions of 
Some^ara found in the Madras Presidency show that he reigned for 
at least 29 years ; and combining this with the statement, yenasau 
karwMm antyata daiarri Sriranga-padrmkarah hrtvd tarn bhuvamdrUara- 
pranayinam Kar'^ala-dosakaram (‘ after causing the Moon of 
the Karpata county, by whom the lotus-pond, namely, Srirangam, 
was brought to a pitiable state, to betake himself to another world ’) 
made in an inscription (published by Hultzsch in Ep. Indica, III, 
pp, 7ff.) of the Pandya king Sundara-papdya (1254-1271 A.p.) 
and Hultzsch’s conjecture (l.c.) that this passage refers to.+he killing 
of the Karpata king Somelvara, he opined that this hapijened in 
1265 A.D. and that Some 4 vara reigned from A.D. 1234-35 till 1265, 
Following Mr. Krishna Sastri, I too have said in niy Kannada work, 
Kelavu-Kannada-kavigala Jivama-kdla-vicdra, in the article on the 
jtoet Malhkarjuna (p. 185), that Somewara certainly reigned from 
1234 tin 1263 A.D., and, in case the above bdtief of Mr. Krishna 
Sastri is right, till 1265 .^.D. I have also referred, in the course of 
that article (p. 185), to the statement of the Agrahaia-BacalU inscrip- 
tion (EC., IV, Kr. 9) that Some^vara’s death took place before Sa^ 
1179, Nala, Vai^akha-^uddha-sas^, Saturday (i.e. ist Aprd, 1256 
A.D.), pointed out that this statement is incorrect since many inscrip- 
tions of ^me^vara in the Tamil country are dated in his 25ti[i, 
27th and 29th years, and opined that the date given in the insmption 
is, like those given in some other inscriptions published in EC. 

vnong. . rt , 

This opinion has been criticized by Dr. M. H. Krishn a on p. 84!. 
of the Annual Report of ihe Mysore Archaotogical Department for 
1931.* Dr, Krishna prefers to take his stand on the abov^m«i- 
tioned inscription, EC., IV, Ej:. 9, which, he th ink s, gives us ' incon- 
trovertible evidence of Some^vara’s death which must have occurred 
before ist April, 1256 ’ ; and he says that, since Some§yara was dead 
before ist Api&, 1256, his regnal years mentioned in the l^mS 
inscriptions must be reckoned, n<A from 1234-35, the year when he 
ascended the throne, but from some year anterior to 1228 A.D 


1 In ibid.. Ill, p. 488, however, he las given up that ojunum and endorsed th 
view that Some^vaia reined t21 A.I>. 1264. 

* Atw4 aW in an arfMe written oy him and Pandit Bamaw^ Cakmvari 
conjdntly and pnhlidied in the Kannada journal {Prabodd&a-KamSidka fe 
* ^ TtmwWia KSmana-saxpcike pp. Safi.}- 
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According to him, there are two different s3rstems O'f regnal years 
used in the inscriptions in connection with King Somesvara, one, 
used in the inscriptions in the Kannada country, which has to be 
reckoned from 1234-35 A.D., the year, in which Narasimha II died 
and Somesvara succeeded him as ruler of the Kannada country, 
and the other, used in the inscriptions of the Tamil country and 
reckoned from the year when Somesvara began to rule that country. 
This was anterior to 1228 A.D., since, as seen above, the Badanalu 
inscription (EC. Ill, Nj. 36) mentions Somesvara as settled at 
Kannanuru in the Coia country in the year 1228. 

in support of this view. Dr. Krishna has adduced two dates 
which (according to him), show that Some^vara’s reign in the Tamil 
country began before A.D. 1228. These dates are : (i) No. 73 of 
1895 : 2nd year of Somesvara, Mina, purvapaksa, trayoda. 4 i, Monday, 
and Pusya, and (2) No. 103 of 1892 : 21st year of Somesvara, Kanni, 
purvapaksa, pancami, Sunday, and Anilam. The European equi- 
valent of the first date is, according to Dr. Krishna, either (i) 
Monday, ist March, 1227 A.D. on which day the naksatra was 
Ailesa and not Pusya, or (2) Monday, 25th February, 1230 A.D. 
on which day the tithi was dvddaS .1 and not trayodoM. The equi- 
valent of the second date is, according to him, Sunday, 12th 
September, 1249 A.D. And he contends that both dates indicate 
that the regnal years used in Somesvara’s inscriptions in the Tamil 
country are to be reckoned from a year anterior to A.D. 1234-35. 

This opinion seems to me to be untenable. It is evident, in 
the first place, that the above-given equivalents of these two dates, 
assuming that they are correct, point to different years as the initial 
year of Someivara’s reign ; that is to say, it is not possible to deter- 
mine from these equivalents the exact year in which Somesvara 
‘ began to rule in the Tamil coimtry ’, and these two dates are, in 
case the equivalents proposed for them by Dr. Krishna are correct, 
usdess for purposes of chronology. 

In reality, however, none of the two equivalents proposed by 
Dr. Krishna for the first of the above' dates is correct ; for, on neither 
of these two days was the tithi 4 uddha-trayoda 4 i associated with 
the naksatra Pusya. In fact, such association is impossible ^ in 


* The true or apparent longitude of the sun at the moment of MSna-saipkr5nti, 
that is, at tte beginning of the solar month Mna. is 330° according to all Siddhantas ; 
and even if we suppose that this sainkranti occurred at the very moment when 
tiiMhadvadail ended and trayodaii began, that is, at the moment when tte apparent 
distance between the moon and sun was 12 x 12* or 144*, the true position of the 
moon at tliat moment would be 144*4-330® or 114®. That is to say, by the equal- 
space system as also by the unequal-space systems _of Oarga and Brahmagupta, 
the moon would be in the third pada of the naksatra AjSle^a and not in Pu?ya. 
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the solax month Mina ; and the word Mina, in the given date, refers 
therefore to the twelfth lunar month or Phalguna (see in this con- 
nection §31, pp. 66ff. in my Some 3 aka Dates in Inscriptions). Now, 
in the period I 224 ~i 237 A.D., the only Mondays that were in any 
way associated with Phalguna-^ddha-trayodasi were the following,^ 
namely, Monday, ist March, 1227 A.D. {trayodait began on this day 
at 39 g*- 43 P-), Monday, 13th February, 1234 A.D. {irayodaSiea&ieA 
on this day at 36 gh. 39 p.), and Monday, gth February, 1237 A.D. 
{trayodaii ended on this day at 28 gh. 36 p.) ; and of these Mondays, 
the only one * on which irayodaii was associated with the naksatra 
Pusya was the last-mentioned one, viz., gth Februarv, 1237 A.D, 
(on this day Pusya ended at i gh. 18 p.). Clearly then,' it is this day 
^at is the equivalent of the first of the above-given dates ; and it 
indicates that Someivara's reign began in A.D. 1234-35. That is 
to say, it becomes plain from this date that, as in the Kannada 
country, so in the Tamil country too, the regnal years of Somesvara 
commenced in A.D. 1234-35. This is confirmed, not only by the 
second of the dates given above, but by the following three dates* 
also : — 

(a) No. 28 of i8gi : 21st year of Somesvara, Mesa, apara-- 

paksa, daSami, Tuesday and ^atabhisa ; 

(b) No. 102 of 1892 : 23rd year of Some^ara, Dhanus, purva- 

paksa, pavami, Thursday and Revati : 

(c) No. 176 of 1914 : 2ist year of Somesvara, Mesa, purva- 

paksa, trayodasi, Sunday and Hasta. 

The equivalents of these four dates are, respectively — 

Sunday, 24th September, 1256 (Su-5 of Kanya began at 

23 g^. 28 p., and Anuradha ended at 33 gh. 48 p.). 

(«) Tuesday, loth April, 1257 (Mesa = Caitra here,* and we 
have to worfc for the Caitra at the end of the solar 


^ The calcolatton of the eqtiivaieiits of Iiidiaii dates, made by me in comsectSon 
with this paper« is based on ^ Speda! Tabtes published by Frof. Jacobi in Ep. 
Indica, VoL XI. 

Unkss the contrary is expressly stated, the Siddhanta used is the ^:ya 
Siddhanta, and the naksatras mentioned are l^ose of the equalrspace system. The 
ghatikds and polos are in all cases to be counied from the moment of mean I^ka 
sunrise on the days mentioned. 

* On Monday, ist March, 1227, the naksatra xameat at stmri^ was Aiilesa ; it 
ended at 37 gh, 42 after which the naksatra Makha began to be current. 

On Momiay, 13th February, 12^, too, the naksatra current at sunrise was 
Sllesa ; it ended at 52 gh, 5 p, after which began the naksatra Makha. 

* I am indebted to the Superintendent of Ep^raphy, Madras for kindly 
furnishing me with the details of tl^se dates. 

* See in this connecticm Some Saha Dales in Inscriptions, §31, pp. 66ff ^ 
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year. Ba-io of this C^tra be^ at 6 gh. 52 
on this day, and the naksatra Satabhisd at 21 gh. 
38 ^1). 

(6) 'Hiursday, 5th December, 1258 (Su-9 of Dhanus began 
at 4 gh. 7 p. and the naksatra Revati at 14 gh. 

15 p)- 

{c) Sunday, gth April, 1256 (Su-13 of Mefa ended at 14 gh. 
32 p. and the naksatra Hasta at 25 gh. 52 p.).'^ 

k-nA these equivalents too show that the commencement of the 
reign of Hoysala Some^ara was held to fall in the year 1234-35 A.D. 
even in the Tamil country. 

It thus becomes certain that Some§vara began his reign in the 
year 1234-35 A.D. ; and since, as we have seen above, there is an 
inscription of his dated in the 29th regnal year, it is also certain that 
he must have been living in 1262-63. It is ^o not improbable that, 
as suggested by Mr. Krishna Sastri, he lived till 1265 A.D. and 
was killed in a fight witib. Simdara-pa^i^ya.® 

The statement of EC. IV, Kr. 9 that he died before ist April, 1265 
is therefore incorrect ; and it is in fact shown by the equivalente* of 
four of the Tamil inscriptions referred to above that he was living 
after that date. There can be no doubt therefore that, as su^ested 
by me, the date has been wrongly written either by the writer or 
by the engraver of the inscription. 


^ In the Madras Epigraphist’s Report for 1914, the late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai 
lifls g^iven as the eqtiivalent of this date Sunday, 12th April, 1253 AD., and has 
(*served that it was the 20th (and not the aist year of SomeSvara), and that tiie 
solar date was the aoth and not the 21st of Mefa. These observations shows that 
he was labouring under a confusion, that he took the figure ‘ 21 ' given in the 
as r^erring to the regnal year and also to the day of the solar month. There is in 
fact no r^erence in the date to the day of the solar ixionth ; and Swamikannu PiUai’s 
equivalent is haice wnmg. 

* It is also possible that the ezpresrion ‘ Moon of the Ipirnata ’ employed 
in Sundara-pandya's inscription denotes, not the Hoys^ Some^vara, but 
some general oi his who bore the name Soma and who pillag^ SiiraAgam. There 
were many generals in Some^vara’s service who bore the name Soma. We thus find, 
for instance, a Sovideya-dannayaka mentioned in an inscription at CikkSU, da^ 
in 1244 A.D. (Mysore Archmlogicd Report for 1911, p. 48), jand a mahArpraiha/m 
Someya-dannaya^ who is apparently different from the above, mentioned in an 
ii}Scription,’likewise dated in 1224 A.D., atH 5 ranahalli (tWrf., 1912-13, p. 38). Further, 
an aJiya-Somaya-dani^yaka, who hdd the office of rnahSpradhSm. and had the biruda 
matifalha-MurSri, is* mentioned in an inscriptimi at ^vayam in Tridunopoly District 
(No. 49 of I9r3) as serving Some 4 vara in tire Tamil country. 

* Dr. Krishna’s assertion (in the Prdbuddha-KtffffSiaka, l.c., p. So) that ‘ neither 
in the Tamil, nor in the Kannada country, has ^\ny inscription of wmeSvara been 
found with a date later than 1256 A.D.' is shown to be unfounded by these equi- 
valents. 
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In Ms article in the Prabuddha-Karnataka (p. 90), Dr. Kridma 
has pointed out that the inscriptiom of Narasiniha HI in the 
TTantia da country and of Ramanitha in the Tamil country represent 
these Mngs as ruling in 1257 and folloTvirg years and give than Ml 
imperial titles ; and he has therefore argued that this fact too ^ows 
ttiflt Some^vara was dead by that time. TMs reasoning is fallacious ; 
for, as Dr. Krishna has himself remarked (p. 8g l.c.), it was a wdl- 
known custom in the Tamil country for kings to associate the heir- 
apparent with themsdves in the administration. The fact that 
Rfimanatha’s inscriptions represent Ms reign to have commenced 
in 1256 A.D. shows only that Someivara associated Mm with himsdf 
in the rule of the Tamil country in that year, and does not prove 
that Some^vara was dead by that time. 

Similarly there can be no doubt that Naraamha III too was 
associated by SomeSvara with himsdf in the rule of the Kannada 
country at that time ; and in fact, it is very probable that it was in 
the year 1256 A.D. that Some^ara divided his empire into two 
portions and made over one pmtion comprising the Tamil country 
to Ms yormger son RamanStha, and the other portion compriang 
the Kanna tla country to the elder son Narasimha III, ceasii^ there- 
after to take an active part in the administration of the empire. 
That he however continued to live after 1256 A.D. is shown by the 
inscriptions in the Tamil country rrferred to above. Ths seems to 
be diown by an inscription in the Kannada country also, namdy, 
EC. V, Bl. 74 in the following pas^e ; so ' yam ^imasta-pra^a^- 

vistara-visa3rfl3huta-vimalatara-vidtra-catitrahiripu-narai»,ti-timira- 
hararia - dal^a-pracan^a - praMiS-bhasita-nikhila-JaladM-vaMya-got- 
rah I nan§.-s§manta-cakra-ca^[amam-gana-kirajBLa-caya-iurajitaiighii- 
yugalah I &hnan-Narasimho mahipMah svaMya-Hoysa^-ma^^e 
mfehila- laksmi-vilasairavam sva-janaka-prema-^ati§thapita-prajya- 
rajya-sampadaip Dorasamudraknyam nija-rajad h a t d m adMvasan. 
Hie epithet svciMya that is aj^lied in this passage to hk portkm 
territory is not very significant and seems, in fact, to be usmin ot^ 
inscriptions also. But the ^thet 

prajyehrdjya-safnpadam that k applied to Ms eafutM Docasamt&a 
w significant and seems to iadkatse that Some^vam was stfll living 
at that time. The allusion to the * love of hk father ' and to ^ 
latter’s solicitude in seeing that Dorasamudra oontained evmrytMlig 
befitting its position as capital would be appc^ cn% if Smntevam 
were living at the time wl^ the inscription was writto ; it wotiM 
be out of place if Somesvara had been dead at t hat ti me. AiM it 
h ence seems to me that the abow ^i^£^e was written^ a time 
when Somesvara. was living and that it indicates that Somesvara 
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was living on I5tli March, 1261 A.D. on which day the above inscrip- 
tion is dated. 

A; Venkatasubbiah. 


KAVYA STYLE IN INSCRIPTIONS OF THE 
SUCCESSORS OF THE SATAVAHANAS 

G. Biihler in his famous article entitled The Indian Inscriptions 
and the Antiquity of Indian Artificial Poetry (trandated from German 
in Ind. Ant, XLII, 1913) has proved the existence of a Kavya 
literature in Sanskrit and Prakrit during the first five centuries of 
the Christian era and showed that a great period of literature following 
the style of the poetic school of Vidarbha (Berar) lies before the 
middle of the fourth century A.D. The poetic citations in the 
Mahabhdsya {Ind. Ant., XIV, pp. 326ff.) by Patafijali (second 
century B.C.), exhibiting metres characteristic artificial poetry, 
such as Malati, Pramit^sara, Prahaisipi and Vasantatilaka. and 
many verses in the Auustubh agree fully, as regards contents and 
the mode of expression, with^the court Kavyas. The Buddhacarita 
(translated into Chinese between 414 and 421 A.D.) by A^aghosa, 
said to have been a contemporary of l^niska, also shows a marvellous 
development of the Kavya style. The description of the literary 
capacity of a Saka prince named Rudradaman (c. 130-150 A.D.) 
in the Junagadh record as sphuta-la^u-madhura-citra-kdnta-^abda- 
samay-odar-dlainkrta^gadya-padya-[* kavya-vidhdna-pravlnd\ which 
marv^cusly agrees with the principles of the Vaidharblu style 
ex;^ained by Dandin {Kdvyddar&a, I, 41-42) and Bharata 
{NSfyaiSstra, Ch. XVI), and the prose style of the Junagadh record 
(150 A.D.) itself and of the Nasik inscription of the nineteenth year of 
Rudradtman’s Satavahana contemporary V 3 sisth!putra Fulumavi 
show, according to Biihler (p. 34 note), that ' in the ^ond century, 
there had been many superior and more daborate compositions ; 
because the author of the Gimar (i.e. Junagadh) inscription was only 
an obscure provincial writer and the author of the Nasik inscription 
was only a court-poet of the Andhra (i.e. S§tav§hana) king.’ Biihler 
has in this connection examined from Corp, Ins. Ind., Ill, some 
eighteen inscriptions, which are partly or wholly metrical and of 
definitely known date, including (a) the Allahabad pillar inscription of 
Samudragupta, described as a Kavya by its author Hari§ena, (6) the 
Junagadh inscription of Gupta years 136-138 (456-58 A.D.) described 
as a Grantha and (c) the Slandasor inscription of Malava year 529 
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(473-74 A.D.) described as a Praiasti by its author Vatsabha^. 
The dates of the records examiued fall in the period between 350 
and 550 A.D. From the great number of similar inscriptiors of the 
period, Buhler sugg^ted that in the above period ' the use of the 
Kavya style in inscriptions, especially in longer ones, was in vogue 
and from this very circumstance it follows that court-poetry was 
jealously cultivated in India 

It should be noticed that, in considering the question, Buhler 
did not take into account the inscriptions of the Vakataka and other 
successors of the Satavahanas. The reason seems to be that early 
writers like Biihler and Kielhom did not think the records of many 
of these dynasties, e.g. the Vakataka records, earlier than the middle 
of the sixth century A.D. It was therefore easy for Biihler to remark 
(p. 34 note), ' It is however very questionable whether the poetic 
art had reached in Southern India that degree of development 
which it had reached at the special centres of intellectual life, in 
northern India But evidence shows that Buhler ’s doubts are 
unjustified. It is true that the Prakrit language, which gradually 
began to die out from North Indian inscriptions as early as about the 
banning of the second century A.D., lingered on in the records of 
southern India as late as the first half of the fourth century. It is also 
true that many of the southern inscriptions are written in a matter- 
of-fact style. But that the Kavya style was cultivated in southern 
India is perfectly established by a number of South Indian inscrip- 
tions, especially those belonging to the family of the Kadambas. The- 
poetic genius of the authors of the Junagadh and Nasik inscriptions 
was certainly inherited by their successors in the Vakataka and 
Kadamba courts and, patronized by the Calukyas, found in Ravikirti 
a rival of Bharavi and Kalidasa. 

The Vakatakas ruled the greater part of upper Deccan before the 
rise of the Calukyas about the middle of the sixth centu^ All the 
Vakataka grants are therefore to be assigned to a period anterior 
to 550 A.D. M<»t of their records are however written in elegant 
Sanskrit prose ; but the prose style is not so artificial as that 
of the Alfchabad pillar inscription of Samudragupta. Bijhler has 
rightly remarked, ‘ it was a familiar custom in the fifth century to 
^orify the erection of temples and other edifices, by means of such 
occasional compositions ’. The Vakataka records, it _^ould be 
noted, are ordinary land grants and cannot therefore claim to have 
been written in the style of Pra^astis, GratUhas or {Gadya-) Kdvyas. 
But the prc»e style of the Vakataka records is as artificial as 
that of the contempmary ordinary land grants belonging to tiae 
Guptas. We know that Dan^in defines ojo-guiw as samdsa-bhiiya^m 
and describes it as the very life of artificial prose {c^ah samasff^ 
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bhuyastvam=etad=gadya&ya poitam ; Kavyadaria, I, 70). This 
ojah is characteristic of the prose style of the Vakataka records. 
The Chamm'ak, Dudia and. other record describe the Vakataka Kitig 
Pravarasena I iir a compound phrase containing no less than thirty-six 
syllables. The Bhara^iva relatives of the V^atakas are described in 
several inscriptions as affisa-bhdm-sanniveiita-iivaling-odvdhana-Hva- 
supari-tusta-samutpddita-rdjavamsdndmparakram-ddhigata-bhagJrathy- 
amala-jala-niurdhv-dbhisiktdndm da^-divamidh-dvabhftha-sndndndm 
(33+21+11 syllables) . The plurality of adjectival phrases, reference 
to epic characters in passages like yudhisthira-vrfti and the length of 
sentences in these records exhibit the artificial nature of the style. It 
should also be noted that verses are sometimes found in the prose 
inscriptions of the Vakatakas. The Dudia grant of Prabhavatigupta, 
as for example, begins with the following verse in anustubh metre 
and Vaidarbhi style ; 

V dkdtaka-laldmasya kratna-prdpta-nfpa-^iyah, 

Jananyd yuvardjasya sdsanam ripu-idsanam. 

The figures of speech exhibited by this verse are Anuprdsa and 
Yamaha. Records like the Ajanta inscription of the Vakataka 
Kihg Harisena are wholly metrical and show that the Vakataka 
court-poets were not of mean order. This record is fragmentary ; 
but the existing pddas diow that many metres characteristic "of* 
artifidal poetry were used by the .poet. Pddas like purandar-opendra- 
sama-prabhdvah sva-bdhu-viry-drjita-sarva-lokah ; pmavara^e^h pxtlm- 
pdna-vaksdh saroruh-dksah ksapit-dn-pak§aJi \ etc., and the only 
existing complete verse : 

Ari-narendra-mauli-vinyasta-mam-kiran-dvalidha-kram-dmhujah, 

Pramrasenas = tasya putro = 'hhM = vikaian =nav- 6 ndfvar-eksa^ah, 

prove that the author of the Ajanta record tried to show his skill 
in the Kavya style. Repetition of the hard sound ksa in the line 
beginning with pravarase^^ prtim'* diows that the .^t preferred 
the Gaudiya-rJti of poetry to ^ Vaidarbid.* 

Hje earliest records of the successors of the SS.tavShanas in 
Lower Deccan are written in Prakrit prose. That the itiflti «mpo of the 
Satavahana court-poets was still working on their succe^rs in Soutii 
Indian courts is proved by the artificial style eadiibited by some 
the IksvSku records discovered at Nagarjunikonda. The artificial 


^ The existence of Kavya liteiatute in the VakStaka period is also proved 
by the existence of a Prakrit poem called SOubandha described in Bapa's Harsacarita 
as the work of Pravarasena who has been identified with Pravarasmu H of the 
I^Udltaka dynasty. 
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nature of the style of the IksviUbi court poet is shown not only 
by the ojo-guna and the length of sentences in the Iksvaku inscrip- 
tions, but also by the mode of glorifjnng the Buddha and the reign^ 
king’s ancestor with a large number of epithets some of which exhibit 
figures of speech characterfetic of the Kavya style. Most of the 
Nagarjunikonda records begin with an adoration to I,ord Buddha — 
namo bhagavato devaraja-sakatasa sttpabudha-bodhino savanuno sava- 
sai-dnukainpakasa jita-rSga-dx>sa-imha-vipam%da^a mahdgani-vasabha- 
gamdhahathisa samma-sabudhasa dhatuvara-parigahitasa. In one of 
these records, the adoration is — namo bhagavato ikhdku-rdja-pravara- 
risi-sata-pabhava-vantsa-bhavasa deva-manusa-sava-sata-hita-sukha- 
maga-desikasa jUa-kama-hodha-bhaya-hansa-tansa-moha-dosasa da- 
pUa-mura-d^pa-nidna-pasamanakctrasa dasahala-mahabalasa athatfiga- 
maga-dhamacaka-pavatakasa caka-lakha^-sukumcb'a-sujdta-cara'msa 
taruna-divasakafOrpahhasa sarada-sasi-sama-darisanasa sava-loka- 
cita-mahUasa bi^hasa (4-1-20-1-19+19-1- i6-f-9-f-i4-i-i6-t-ii-Fi2 
+10 syllables). At least the figurative ^pressiom taruna-divasa- 
kara~pabha and sarada-sasi-sama-darisana are conmved quite in the 
Kavya style. But such is not the case with the’ adoration only ; the 
earlier king Caiptamula I is generally glorified in his son’s and 
gramteon’s records as viritpakha-pedi-mahasena-parigahitasa agihot- 
agifhoma-vajapey-dsamedha-ydjisa hira‘m-koti-go-satasahasa-hala- 
saiasahasa-paddyisa savathesu apatihata-samkapasa vasiOtipidasa 
ikhdkusa stri-cdnUamulasa (16+17+22, etc., syllables). 

The early Sanskrit records of South-Eastern Deccan are wiit^ 
in prose. They are not composed on special occasions like erection 
of temples or other edifices and are not to be classed with Gadya- 
kdvyas. But that the writers of these records were not unfamili ar 
with the artificial style of Smiskrit priKe is proved by the <y^gttm 
of the records. Rrferenoe may be made to the description of 
Madhavavarman I in the recorik of the Vis^ukun^n family, 
ChikkuUa grant describes him with seven epithets the longest having 
no less than fifty-five syllables. The longest epi'^et describmg 
Madhavavarman I in the Ramatirtha]^ plates contains as many as 
forty-nine syllables. It is however better to refer to the I]^ ^d 
Tolamuru grants of Madhavavarman I hin^df who ruled m c^ca 
A.D. The Polamuru grant contains an epithet which has 
sixty syllables. 

Ipur grant — smrti-mati-bala-satioa-dhairya-mrya-mne^a-sa^pan 
na^ sa1mla-maMma‘^aW-fnanujapati-prMip‘&jita-idsanas= ^vara-^- 

gara-bhavana-gata-ywDati-hfdaya-nandanahsva-naya-hala-vijiia-sakam- 

sanuini-Mtda-b^~vinaya-n(^a-niyama-sM^~safppannah _ sakaior- 
jagad-avanipati-pratipiUpki-sdsanah ^^tUstoma-sahasra-ydjir-ktra^a- 
garbha-pTOsuta = ekada^-d^an^h-avabf^ka-vidhitta^agat-kauita^ah 
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siisthira-kartna-maharaja-irt-mddhavavarma (18+21 4-2o4-3i+i8-{- 
17+18+15 syllables). 

Polamtiru grant — atula-bala-parakrama~ya^o-ddna-vinaya-san^ 
pannodasa^ata-sakala-dharaintala-narapatir=avasita-vividha-divyas= 
trivara-nagara-bhavana-gata-parama-yuvati-jana-viharana-ratir =^ana- 
nya-nrpati-sddhdrana-ddna-mana-dayd-dama-dhrti - mati - ksdnti - iaury- 

auddrya-gdwhlmya-prabhrty-aneka-guna-sainpaj-janita-raya-sam'uMhi- 
ta-bhumandala-vydpi-vipida-yaidh kratu-sahasra-ydp hitanyagarbha- 
Prasuta=ekdda^ - aivamedh - dvabhftha - snana - vigaM-jagad - enaskah 
sarva - bhiita -pariraksana - cuHcur = vidvad - dvija -guru - vfddha - tapasvi- 
jan-dsra-yo maharajah Mmddhavavarma (19+16+Q+25+60+7+8 
+20+11+15+4+6 syllables). 

The Early Khdambas who succeeded the Cutu-$atakarms in 
South-Western Deccan in the first half of the fourth century ware 
ousted from that region by the Calukyas about the middle of the sixth 
century when the latter established themselves at Badami. Excep- 
ting the Talgunda inscription of Santivarman, no other early 
record of the Kadambas can be said to have been composed on 
special occasions like the inscriptions examined by Biihler. 
Nevertheless, the small Kadamba records, many of which are wholly 
or partly metrical, contain in them verses which are specimen of 
excellent poetry. We give below a collection of the namaskdra 
verses from different records of the Early Kadambas and the reader 
will see that they would make a mangaldcarana suitable to any 
work of the best writers of Sanskrit poetry. 

Jayati bhagavdn jimndro gunarundrah praihita-parama- 
kdrunikah, 

Trailoky-divdsakari dayd-patak-occhritd yasya. 

Jayaty=:arhams=trilokeiah sarva-bhuta-hitamkara^, 

Rdg-ddy-ari-haro — ’nanto = ’nanta-jhdna-dfg-divarah. 

J ayati sur-dsura-makuta-pranihita-mani-kirana-khacita-carai^ 
yugah, 

Dandii-karnar^alu-hastah padma-pravar-dsano brahma, 

J ay aty = udriMa-daity-endfa-bala-mrya-vimardanafi, 

Jc^at-pravrtti-‘satnhdra-srsti-mdyddharo harih. 

Tifam bhagavatd tena vimund yasya vaksasi, 

Srih svayam bhdti deva^=ca ndbhi-padme pitdmahah. 

Jayaty—ambujagehdyd patir=:vimt^ sandtanah, 

Vardha-riipeim dhardyo dadhdra yuga-ksaye. 

Jayati-miva-samghdta-nicU-aika-muftih sandtanah, 

Sthdnur = indu - raimi - vicchuriia - dyuti - maj -jaid - mukuta - 
tna'^anah. 
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Jayati dhruva-hSJ^endi4rjata-^ukuta-imii4^^ 
AsMhya-nidhafuih iand)lmr=vi^e^o ja/gatdm patih. 

Hara-^rayaim-hrahina-irUayaya namah sadd, 
^iUa-cakr-dksasidr-odgha-bhava-bfMsita-^dnine. 

The first of these verses written in the Arya metre occurs in 
several inscriptions the earliest belonging to the time when KaJbi- 
sthavarman was a yuvardja and some ei^ty years passed since 
Mayfiralarman established Kadamba power in Kuntala about the 
middle of the fourth century. 

When we find such beautiful lines as the foUowic® in a small 
and quite ordinary grant like the Halsi grant of Mrgesavannan’s 
eighth year we cannot but think that the Eadamba court-poet was 
a consummate artist. 

Kadainba-kida-satketor=hetoh puny-aika-sampaddm, 
Sri-kakustha-narendrasya sunur = bhdnur =iv= Spar ah. 
$r%-idnUvaravarrn^eii rdjd rdfiva-locanah, 

Khed-eva vanUhdkrstd yena laksniSr=dvisad-^hat. 

T at-priya-jye^ha-ianayah iri-mrge^a-naradhipah, 
Lok-aika-dharma-vijayi dvija-sdmanta-pwjitah. 

Matvd ddnatn daridrdndm mahdphalam=U=^%va yah, 

Svayam bhaya-daridro=’pi Satrubhyo=’dSn=ma}uid-bhayam. 
Tuhga-gahga-kul-otsddt pcAMva-pr^ay-dnalah, etc. 

To illustrate how the writer of an ordinary small land grant 
brings in epic characters, we may refer to the Bennur grant of 
Krs?.avarman II. 

YathS yudhisthirasy=eva iSldydin yasya saniatam, 
Brdhrnandndrn sahasrdni samainati yathasukham. 

Sa raja rdja-rdjasya pranaptd kfS’mva.rmanah, 

Patdrah §rt-viswudasasya pvirah iri-siifhavar'ma'nah. 
$aivad=brahmoUaram kurvan prajS^=ca paripslayan, 
MaM-vinihata-mitrah krsno jayatu krsiuivat. 

In this connection we ^ould also note the Bannahalli grant of 
the same king, which describes his grandfather Vis^uvarman (a^ot 
the end of the fifth century) as gandharva-ha^i§iksd-dhamirvedes$t 
vatsardj-endf^drjuna-sama and iabdartha-f^^a-yidmt. We are h^ 
to notice not only the reference to epic and historical ^ararfi^ iMe 
Vatsaraia, Indra and Arjuna, but also to the fact ^t Zadan^ 
Visnuvarman ciaimed to have been skilled in gaftdharva^ 

^abh (words), artha (their vdeya, le. e:^rMsed, laksya, i.e. 

and vyanga, i.e. su^ested import), and nySya (Ic^cal method), it is 
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interesting that the poet {kavi) Saba-VIrasena, the saciva of 
Candragupta 11, also describes himself in the Udayagiri cave inscrip- 
tion as skilled in ^ahda, artha, and nydya {ci. MutsaJj, iaha iti khyato 
mrasenah kid-dkhyayd, iahd-artha-nyaya-lokajnak kavih paialiputra- 
kah). Evidently Kadamba Vis^iuvarman clairned to have been a 
and poet like Samudragupta and his court encouraged 
artists like that of the Gupta king and of the Saka king Rudradaman. 

The metrical portions of the Early Kadamba records generally 
fine verses written in the Vaidarbhi style. As it is not 
possible to quote all of them we satisfy ourselves only with two 
excellent verses in the Upajati (Indravajra+Upendravajra) metre 
from a little charter of the time of Ravivarman. 

$n-visnuvarma-prabhrttn=narendrdn=nihatya jitvd prihivtifi 
samastdm, 

Utsddya kdnc-iivaf'u^candadandain pald^ikdydnt satnavcisthitah 
sah. 

Ravih kadamh-oru-kul-dmbatasya gun-diti^ubhir=:i^dpya jagat- 
samastam, 

Mdnena catvdti nivafttandni dadau jin&ndrdyu tnahltn muhen- 
drah. 

The only Early Kadamba inscription that was composed on a 
special subject is the Talgunda record of $antivarman (middle of 
the fifth century). It describes how a tank was constmcted by 
KSkusthavarman, father of ^antivarman, for a temple of Siva. It is 
written in verse and can justly claim to be called a Grantha. The 
tiflTnp of the poet is not recorded; but his work shows that his 
literary talent was not of mean order. We give here an analysis 
of the Talgrmda inscription. 

The inscription may be conveniently divided into four parts ; 
Part I deals with mangaldcaraiM and namaskdra ; Part II with the 
early history and glories of the family to which the hero of the 
performance belongs; Part III with the description of the hero 
and his performance, and Part IV with conclusion and benediction. 

Part I. The record begins with the auspicious word siddhaip, 
and a verse in adoration to Sthapu, i.e. Siva. The namaskdra is 
then extended to learned Brahmanas well-versed in the Kk., Yajus 
and Sama Vedas. 

Part II. Kakusthavarman, the hero of the performance, is 
introduced, as well as the family to which he belongs. The story 
how the family was named Kadamba owing to its early members 
tending a Kadamba tree with care. The birth of May^ralarman, t^ 
founder of the Kadamba family, and his exploits. His quarrel with 
the Pallava kings of Kanci and victorious campaigns against the 
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Pallavas and the Brhad-Ba^as. His installation by the long of KancS 
on the throne of the kingdom l 3 dng between the Prehara and the 
Western Ocean. Description of his abhiseka by Sadanana and the 
Mothers. His son ElaAgavarman, grandson Bhagiratha, and great- 
grandson Raghu. 

Part III. Description of Raghu’s brother and sncce^or 
Klakosthavarman, tire hereof the performance. The prosperity of 
the Kadamba kingdom during his reign. His dau^ters married to 
princes of the Gupta and other royal families. How his feudatories 
obeyed him. How he constructed a iaddka in (the compound of) 
the siddhcUaya of Bhagavan Bhava, i.e. ^iva, which had been 
occasionally visited by such ancient Hngs as ^atakar^i. 

Part IV. Adoration to the 'bhagavan, i.e. 6iva, residing at 
Sthana- kundura, i.e. Talgunda, in the kingdom of king S^tivarman 
who wore three diadems. Benediction — ^Happiness for the dwelling, 
i.e. the temple, and prosperity for the subjects. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


NOTES ON THE CODLING MAHAKALA WORSHIPPED 
BY THE RAJBANSIS OF THE JALPAIGURI 
DISTRICT IN NORTHERN BENGAL 

The Kochs are a people of Mongoloid origin, and are stated by 
anthropokgists to have entered Bengal from the east through the 
vidley of the Bramhaputra River. They arrived in Bengal towards 
the end of the I5fih century or the commencement of the i6lh century 
A.D., when Hdjo founded the Koch kingdom on the doTjrafall of the 
ancient Empire of Kamruj^i. Durfa^ the rdign of his grands<m 
Vhu, the Kochs became semi-^nduizi^ and adopted tl^ name of 
Rajimmis, that is to say, ‘ Of the r<^al face They are, now, 
recognized as a distmct caste of the lundus. From the cei^tis^ of 
it appear^ that they formed fths dF tl^ total popedaij^ 
of the Jalpaiguti district. 

After they had become Hinduized and had adopted BSndn 
maimers and customs, they b^in to worshm a numb^ of Hindn 
godling^ and goddesslirgs akng with thdr old triksd deities.^ 

Amo ng godlhgs wor^pped by the Ra|baarib ht their 
Hinduized stage cd existeru^, is one nan^ Mahdk^la or * 

Death ' They call this deity Mahakala ThSkur and believe^that he 
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presides over the hills and jungles. They further state that if this 
gn Hlt'tig is not propitiated with the performance of suitable rites and 
with the presentation of suitable offerings, he becomes very ai^ry 
and sends down tigers and leopards to kill the people. They are 
so much afraid of this godling that, in the oath taken by them to 
speak the truth, they refer to their fear of this deity in the following 
words : — 

' I speak the truth. If I sf&ak not the truth, may I and 
my wife and children be destroyed by Mahakdla {the deity who rules 
over the wild animals). Let tigers and bears kill us. Let sickness 
seize us and all belonging to us. Let all perish and die.’ ^ 

Though this godling’s name Mahakdla is a Sanskrit word and 
signifies ‘ Great Death thi s deity appears to be of animistic origin. 
When the Kochs entered Bengal from the east through the valley 
of tile Bramhaputra River, they were in a very low plane of culture 
and believed in the existence of a number of invisible beings or 
spirits, both benevolent and malevolent who were ever on the alert 
either to do them good or to cause them trouble and sickness. The 
dark and impenetrable forests that covered the Koch kingdom in 
those ancient times were haunted by numerous tigers, bears and 
other ravenous wild beasts which committed depredations upon the 
inhabitants of the Koch villages. Being stricken with terror at the 
deadly havoc committed by these ferocious denizens of the jungles, 
the ignorant Koch villagers imagined that these wild animals must 
be the myrmidons of some malevolent power or entity whom they 
personified into a supernatural being and whom they dubbed with 
the designation of Mahakdla. This invisible po'^er, entity, or spirit 
is, to quote the wdl-known words of the famous anthropologist Sir 
Herbert Risley, one of ' the shifting and shadowy company of 
unknown powers or tendencies fnaking for evil rather than for good, 
which reside in the primeval forest, in the crumbling hills, in the 
rushing river, in the spreading tree, which give its spring to the 
tiger, its venom to the snake, which generate jungle fever, and walk 
abroad in the terrible gui^ of cholera, smallpox, or murrain 

These Kochs, in their Hinduized stage of existence and under 
their Hindu designation of Rajbansis, also live in the adjoining district 
of Rangpur. In thfe new habitation of theirs, they, in addition to 
worshipping the principal Hindu deities, show their homage to a 


^ Vide The Geaetteer of Jtdpaigitri, by John F. Gxuning, I.C.S. Printed at the 
Pioneer Press, Allahabad, rgii, page 38. 

* Vide The People of India, by Sir Herbert Risley, K.C.I.E., C.S.I., Second 
Edition, Calcntta and Simla : Thacker, Spink & Co., 1915, page 234. 
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number of godlings and goddesslings among whom is included a 
godling named Sonaraya who is said to preside over wild beasts.* 

Now arises the qitestion : Whether Mah^ala and Sonaraya 
are two different and distinct deities or whether they are one and 
the same deity figuring under two distinct names ? 

For the purpose of answering the foregoing question, I shall 
have to take into consideration the under-mentioned facts : — 

In my paper entitled : ‘ On the Cult of Sonaraya in Northern 
Bengal which has been published at pages 141-172 of Vol. VIII 
of The Journal of the Department of Letters of the Calcutta University, 
I have shown that the agriculturists in the district of Rangpur in 
Northern Bengal worship the tig^-deity Sonaraya Thakura 

not only for the purpose of being immune from the depreda- 
tions of tigers but also for obtaining other boons which are : [a) 
that the family-members, cattle and wealth of the worshipper may 
increase, {b) that they may receive honour in the office and at 
Court. 

Then again in my paper entitled : ‘ On the Cult of Sonaraya in 
Eastern Bengal ’ which has been published at pages 173-197 of the 
same volume of the aforementioned journal, I have shown how the 
same cult-hero Sonaraya is looked upon and prayed to as a Fir or 
a Musalman saint in ^e district of Pabna and its adjacent parts 
in Eastern Bengal. I have further shown that, just as in the case 
of the tiger-deity Baghdi of the district of M3nnensingh 

in Eastern Bengal, the festival in adoration of the Pir Sonaraya 
is also held on the Pous-Sankranti day or the last day of the Bengali 
month of Pous (December-January). 

Then again, in my paper entitled : ' On the Cult of Sonaraya 
in the district of Rajshdhi in Northern Bengal which has been pub- 
lished in The Journal of the Anthrofdogkal Society of Bormay, 
Vol. XIII, pages 1-12 , 1 have described and dealt with the folk-rites 
wWch are performed in the district of Rajshahi in Northern Bengal 
for the propitiation of the cult^taro SonarSya in his capacity as a 
Hr or Musalman saint. 

On a careful consideration of the foregoing facts, I find that 
the Rajbansis of the district of Jalpaiguri, who are now recognized 
as a distinct Hindu caste, have dubbed the animistic ^irit or sup^- 
natural being who rules over and controls the ti^rs with the nanm 
of Mahakgla ; while the Rajbansis of the adjoinirg dfetrict of Rangpur 
have conferred on the same spirit the name of SonSraya. Then 


1 Viie The Gazetteer of Rangpur, by J. A. Vas, BA., I<I<.B., I.C.S, pzintef 
at the Roneer Press, Allahabad, 1911, 44-45- 
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again, the Musahnans of the district of Pabna in Eastern Bengal 
and of the district of Rajshahi in Northern Bengal also pray to the 
same spirit tinder the designation of Pir Sonaxaya or Saint Sonaraya. 
This bong so, I am decidedly of opinion that Mahahala and Soniraya 
are one and the same deity figuring tmder two different names. 

Then arises the further question : Whether the tiger-spirit 
or Sonaraya is represented by symbols in any of the 
aforementioned districts ? 

rdiall answer this question by sajdng that, only in the district 
of Jalpa^uri in Northern Bengal, the animistic conception about the 
tiger-deity, which had originally been personified into the super- 
natural b^g named Mahakala, is now gradually being materialized 
into a s3nnbol bearing the same name. 

I have already shown in my paper entitled : ' A Note on Fetish- 
Worship in the Jalpaiguri District in Northern Bengal ’ which has 
been published in the Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Researdbi 
Society, Vol. X\TI, pages 205-208, that such a S3rmbol named 
MahShila is now worshipped on the bank of the Karala River in 
the heart of Jalpaiguri town. I am not aware whether the tiger- 
^irit named Sonaraya has been materialized into a symbol in the 
d&rtricts of Rangpur, Pabna and Rajshahi. 

From a careful examination of what has been written above, 
we find that the afore-described belief is not only prevalent among 
the Hindus of North Bihar but is also current among the Uriyas of 
Orissa, the Mahrathas and the Guzrathis of the Bombay Presidency 
and the pre-Dra vidian Santals of the Santal'Pargannas. This shows 
that the Hindus of North Bihar, Orissa and of thp Bombay Presidency 
were; in ancient times, in the animistic level of culture and believed 
in the existence of spirits or invisible beings, some of whom were 
malevolent ^^d some benevolent and either did Tni5triiipf to or 
conferred some benefits on their votaries. It ib these latter ^irits 
that IqanM out utensils to needy travelleis and persons and the 
aforenientioned belief is a vestige of the reminiscence of the benefits 
conferred by the aforementioned spiritual benefactors. 

Further researches will, perhaps, bring to light the prevalence 
of this belief among other peoples living in other parts of India, 


Sarat Chandra Mitra. 
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NOTES ON A NORTH BIHARI BELIEF ABOUT THE 
WATER DEITY OR WATER SPIRIT 

In my paper entitled : ‘ Studies in the CuUs of the District of 
Champaran in North Bihar. No. IV. — The Cult of the Codling 
Ajgaibi Ndtha which has been published in the Journal of ihe Bihar 

Orissa Research Society for March-June, 1924, I have described 
the shrine of the village-deity Ajgaibi Natha or Nalha Baba and the 
mode of worshipping his deityship. I have further stated therein 
that, in former times, persons who intended to go on journeys to 
other and far-off places and who were too poor to afford the e:^>ense 
of bu3dng a bell-metal platter {thdli) for eating out from and a pot 
of the same metal for drinking out from, used to pray to tMs godUx^ 
Ajgaibi Ndtha supplicating that his godlingship would take pity on 
their poverty and give them the required utensils. I have further 
stated therein that his godlingship used to give a favourable ear to 
the would-be travellers and, by a miracle, used to cause the afore- 
mentioned utensils to float upon the surface of the water of the 
neighbouring jheel. 

Since writing the above, I have come to know that the afore- 
described belief that a supernatural being or water-spirit supplies 
needy travellers with utensils, is also prevalent in other parts of 
India. 

In a paper entitled : ‘ The Way to the Pantheon ’ which was 
read before the Section of Anthropology of the seventeenth session 
of the Indian Science Congress, held at Allahabad, in January 1930, 
Mr. Sachindra Narayan Ray of Cuttack has stated that there is a 
tradition current in Orissa to the effect that, the pr esiding goddesses 
of old tanks used to loan out utensils for the mere asking. 

The same belief also prevails in the Bombay Presidency. T^e 
villagers of Western India say that the water-njinphs, who re^de 
in the pools and other r^rvoirs of water, were in tiae habit of lending 
oiat pots for marriage festivities, if a written application ^as made to 
them one day previous to that fixed for the perform^c* of the 
wedding ceremonies. The loan was given on the distmct under- 
standing that the lent-out pots should be return^ to the nymphs 
within a stipulated period. It is further reported that, on ojw 
occasion, a man to whom the pots had been loaned out, faited to 
return them to the lenders witto the stipulated time. Conse- 
quently the water-nymphs have since then ceased to loan out these 
pots.^ 

1 Ftie The Folklore of Bombay. By R. E. Enthoven. Oxford, at the Clarendon 
Press, 1924, page 102. 
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The aforementioned belief, in a modified form, is also prevalent 
among the Santals who are a pre-Dravidian people living in the Santal 
Pargannas of the province of Bihar. In this Santali form of the 
belief, which is described below, it is not a water-spirit or water- 
nymph who provides the needy traveller or person with utensils, 
but a spirit or supernatural being living upon a tree that does so. 

It is reported that Sarjon-ghutu is a village about 4 miles distant 
from Ba. ait Bazar on the banks of the Badi River. On the banks 
of tht's river there grows a large banyan tree {Fictts indica) which is 
inhabited by a bonga or spirit. The villagers have appointed this 
bonga ,a^. their headman, because any human headrnan whom they 
appoint' dies soon after his appointment. This spirit decides the 
disputes of the villagers. The villagers have very amicable relations 
with this ghostly headman. If any of them has a marriage ceremony 
or a number of visitors to entertain in his house, and does not possess 
a sufficient number of plates and dishes, he goes to the banyan tree 
and asks the bonga headman to loan out some to him. Then he 
goes back to his house and, returning after a short time, finds the 
plates and dishes kept in readiness for him under that tree. After 
he has done with them, he cleans those plates and dishes well and 
takes them back to the banyan tree.* 

Sarat Chandra Mitra. 


HIRED LABOUR IN ANCIENT INDIA 

The position of hired unskilled labour in ancient Indian social 
economy is still obscure. Only a few data may be gathered from 
the law-books and the Arthasastra of Kautilya and from certain 
incidental references in folk literature. By collation of these rules 
and references, lacking in details as they are, it may be safely inferred 
that living was not easy for all, that want and plenty prevailed side 
by side and that although people held it degrading to work for hire, 
the number of persons reduced to such straits was by no means 
negligibly small. Jn the Jataka tales they are seen working in 
diminutive gangs under big merchants and farmers and individually 
with citizens for menial household work along with the slaves who 
stood in the next higher level in economic gradation. Leaving aside 


* Vide The Folklore of the Santal Parganas. By C. H. Bompas. hondon : 
David Nutt, 1909, p. 379. 
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the better artisans who were more or less organized in guilds and had 
the instruments for collective bargaining to secure good terms of 
agreement, the unskilled ' hands ’ • are found in five categories : 
(i) in agricultural labour employed for tillage, watching and harvest- 
ing of crops, etc. ; (2) in pastoral labour employed for tending and 
grazing cattle and for dairy production ; (3) in industrial labour 
employed for spinning or weaving or other manufactures ; {4) in 
mercantile labour employed for hawking wares ; and (5) in hou^bold 
labour employed for domestic service. Besides these, were sundry 
job-seekers without any fixed employment who stood between 
vagrancy and starvation, who ekted out a miserable existence by any 
chance engagement, whose services might be requisitioned for a 
month, or fortnight, or even a day (Brhaspati, XVI, 9) and who 
sometimes offered themselves for a particular work apparently with 
many masters at a time, e.g. the water-carrier of the Gangamala 
Jataka (bhatiko udakabhatirn katva) of whom we shall know more 


The wage-earner was commonly paid in money but he mi^t be 
paid also in food or in both (Kaut. Arth., II, xxiv ; Brhaspati,_XVI, 
13). In the Takkala Jataka by working for hire or ifiou^iing in 
the fields he procures rice gniel ‘ and thus fed his father in a manner 
suiting his station in life ’ (bhatim va kasim va katva lad^vi- 
bhavanurupena yagubhattadini sampadetva pitaram posrai— IV. 
43). Other curious mediums of payment are also mentioned in the 
Jatakas. In the higher courses of learning the pupils are admitted 
by teachers for an honorarium or for personal attendance and 
between the two, discrimination is made in.favom of ^e former 
(DhammantevasikS. diva acariyassa kammam katva rattim sippam 
ugganhanti, acariyabhaga-dayaka gehe jetthaputta viya hutvasippam 
eva ugganhanti— II. 278). A Brahmana youth serves a cand^ 
as menial to acquire a charm (IV, 200). A girl is t^en to 
for three years in a family for a scarlet robe (V, 212) and a ^e JS 
‘ got after working for seven years in a house ’ ($attasainvacchaiini 
ghare katva laddhabhariya— VI, 338). The worker in these 
receives a specified reward for which he has a fancy and accordin^y 
lets his service unconditionally for a period demanded by the nmste^ 
Although the subjects of these illustrations must not be dass^ 
with ordinary hired labourers and these illustrations f^ outede the 
ordinary terms of service, they show unmistakably how low the value 
of labour was. In the popular stories the worto^s did nem 
nretends to anything above the coarsest rice-gruel (Knmmasapmde 

gahetva Jat., Ill, 406). In Mahaummagga Jataka, a pottos 

hireling after a full working day with clay and the whed 
day besmeared on a bundle of straw eating balfe of nee dipt in a 
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little soup ’ (mattikam aharitva cakkam vattetva mattikamakkhita- 
sariram palalapitiaake nisiditva mutthim mutthim katva appasupam 
yavabhattam bbufijam^atn — ibid., VI, 372). Sutana cannot maiff. 
both ends meet and thinks 'I get a masaka or half masaka (the 
lowest Indian coin) for my wages and can hardly support my mother 
and he ventures to meet the yaksa and certain death for a thousand 
pieces with which his mother may be provided {ibid., Ill, 326). 
A pathetic humour pervades the story of the water-carrier who saved 
a half masaka in the city rampart and was so transported by the 
thought of spending it on a festive day together with another half 
mas^a saved by his water-carrier wife that he ecstatically ran 
league after league to fetch the treasure under scorching sun-rays 
‘ in yellow clothes with a palm-leaf fastened in his ear ' for ornament 
{ibid., Ill, 446). 

Such pittances of wage are corroborated by Kautilya who fixes 
a pana and a quarter per mensem for agricultural labourers and 
fidd-watchers with provisions proportionate to the amoimt of work 
done (II, xxiv). They were not always entitled to a full meal and 
sometimes the diet actually varies according to labour. The sight 
of a begging monk coming with full alms-bowl from his house inspires 
the thought in a setthi that if his dasas and kammakaras had got 
that food they would have done more difficult work, and he sighs 
for the loss sustained (Jat., Ill, 300). 

Wages might be feed or variable or they might be assessed at 
a fraction of the gain. In his regulations on textile labour, Kautilya 
lays down that wages are to vary according to the quantity and 
quality of the yam produced ; only artisans who can turn out a 
given amount of work in a mven time may be engaged on fixed wage 
(II, xxiii). Brhaspati distinguishes between servants engaged on 
pay and servants engaged for a share of the gain (XVI, 8). But 
whatever be the mode of payment, wages are uniformly of a low 
standard. The rates for share of profit are standardized by experts 
(kusalah) at ^ of crop for the cultivator, of butter fortiie her^- 
man and of sale proceeds for the pedlar (Kaut. Arth., Ill, xiii; 
Narada, VI, 2, 3 ; Yajnavalkya II, 194). This astonishingly inequi- 
tous rale is somewhat lioeralized by Brhaspati who entitled a culti- 
vator’s servant to of the crop plus food and clothing or only 
^ of the crop (1^1, 13).^ To revert to Narada 's rule : ‘ For tending 
100 cows a heifer shall be given to the herdsman as wages every 
year ; for tending 200 cows a milch cow shall be given to him annually , 


* Cf. the present rates prevailing in the districts of Western !l?engal where the 
landless cultivator gets between J and half of produce and the sleeping land- 
owner the rest. 
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and he shall allowed to milk all the cows every 4 ay ’ (VI, 

10). And this rate is hardly more lucrative than the profit rale 
when the grave responsibilities of the herdsman tending his cattle 
in beast and robber infested forests are taken into account. 

A contract entered into before appointment between the 
employer and the employee on the wages and the terms of service is 
frequently dealt with by jurists^ and politicians. This contract, 
freely agreed to between the parties so often propounded with zest, 
w^ no less a fiction than the freedom of contract insisted upon 
with cant by Victorian anti-trade unionists and meant nothing but 
terms (Hctated by the moneyed master to the destitute toiler with 
starvation staring in the face who had no organization like the 
‘ senis ’ and ‘ gamas ’ and no leaders like the ‘ Jetthakas ’ to bargain 
for a higher pay and better working conditions. As public 
was not alive to the fundamental unfairness in distribution of wealth, 
labour legislation of the dharmasastras was of little avail, especially 
when these protective laws themselves were derived from 
tradition and current usage except foir a thin humanitarian gloss 
which is less perceptible in popular literature reflecting actual 
ccmditions of society. The injunction that an ‘ill-considered and 
improp^ ’ agreement shall not be in^ted upon (Kaut. Arth.,. Ill, 
xiii ; Narada, VT, 18, 19) is only a pious wish, and even if it was 
ever observed, the proper and standard rate was enough to make the 
small wage-earner chafe of life. 

The hired man had responsibilities unlike the slave for any 
njury to his master’s chattel or any prejudice to the job underr 
taken. In the Sahkedara J ataka a hired man to whom were delivered 
by a Brahmana farmer 500 karisas of land for a wage and who 
' made a hut there and dwelt there day and night ' is afraid, when 
the plot is ravaged by parrots, that ‘ the Brahmana will have a 
price put on the rice, and fine me in the sum ’ (salitn a^iSpetva 
mayham inam karissati — IV, 276®.). Any defidt out of the 
estimated output from the quantity of rav naterials supplied must 
be made good from the wages — so goes Kautilya’s rule on textile 
labour (sutrahra^ vetanahrasah dravyj^axat— n, xxiii). If fitM»s 
are remitted in special cases considering accident, disease, etc., tlie 
loss incurred by the employer must be compounded by extra work. 
Payment may be withhdd ^ circumstances duuc^e since the employ- 
ment or if the workmanship is below the employer’s satisfaction 
{desakalatipatanena karmanamanyatha karane va na sakama krta- 
manumanyeta— tWi., HI, xiv ; cf. Yajfiavalkya, II, 195). A work- 
man who abandons his work before the expiry of the term shall 
forfeit his whole wages and pay a fine of 100 pa^ias to tiie king 
(Vishnu, V, 153-4)- He is responsible for the ' implements of work 
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and whatever else may have been entrusted to them for their 
business ’ (Narada, VI, 4). The herdsman is accountable for the 
damage done by cattle in others’ fields (Vishnu, XII, 20-26) and for 
the loss of cattle through the havoc of thieves, robbers, wild beasts, 
reptiles, diseases and accidents unless he exerts himself timely to 
prevent the loss — a thing certainly not very easy to establish when 
the burden of proof remains on him (Narada, VI, 11-17 ; Kaut. 
Arth., II, xxix). 

It may appear at first sight that the household servants attached 
to a single family on fixity and permanence of term were com- 
paratively better off ^ than those who piled in big plantation schemes 
or who had to purvey manual labour from door to door on a short 
term service. As a domestic slave by his constant association with 
members of the household develops an attachment for the house 
and is considered as unit of the family (Jat., Ill, 428 ; V, 354) so 
the household bhatika is expected to be incorporated into family 
membership from a prolonged tenure of service. Asoka ordains 
proper treatment of the dasa and the bhataka along with friends 
and relatives as consonant with dhamma (R.E., XIII). But this 
seeming analogy evaporates against deeper examination. In the 
Jataka stories the paid servants are never admitted to the facilities 
which slaves commonly enjoy (I, 451 ; III, 428 ; V, 354). Nor is 
there any concrete evidence that they had an easy-going life in 
comparison with their brethren otherwise engaged. Brhaspati 
classifies the warrior, the cultivator, the porter and household 
servant in descending order of status (XVI, 10). The hirelings’ 
position depended primarily on the master’s solvency and sense of 
humanity and secondarily on his own brawns and brains. A petty 
craftsinan’s apprentice had generally a hard lot with little prospect 
of mitigation under any circumstances : but with a rich master 
the position was not necessarily reversed. We have seen the miserly 
m^chant who grudges the alms of a monk which might be used 
with better advantage for his half-fed labourers and slaves and 
we have the countemart in a rich and pious merchant whose labourers 
are engaged in outdoor work under good living conditions and with 
a full meal (Jat„ III, 445-6) and in a Brahmana whose wagemen 
even give alms and observe moral rules {ibid., IV, 50). 

. . ^o^^lsimen should spoil work in hand, Kautilya forbids 

indiscriminate sale of liquor to them, and in a curious fit of con- 
tradiction, a few lines below he gives the economic advice that bad 
liquor, fit for underselling may conveniently be given to slaves and 


_ * See Pick s Die Sociale Gliederung im Nordostlichen ladien Du Buddhas 
2ieit, p. 197. 
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workmen in lieu of wa^es ; or it may form the drink of beasts for 
drau^t or the subsistence of hogs (dasakarmakarebhyo va vetanam 
dadyat. Vahana pratipanam sukaraposanam va dadyat — II, xxv). 
The sentiment underlying this bare statement is more eloquent than 
pages of theorizing and legislation. 

Obvicfusly these people stood on a par with those pariahs 
(hinajatiyo) of ancient Indian society, — ^the candalas, the pukkusas, 
the venas, the nesadas, the ratthakSras, etc. who settled m villages 
of their own outside the towns in which the ordinary people lived. 
The serving folk as well are sometimes*seen to dwell outside the 
city-gate as in the case of the water-carrier bhatika mentioflied above 
and as befitted their economic and social position. I<iving outside 
the gate was an indication of social inferiority. ‘ I am the daughter 
of one Hving by the side of the gate ’ (dhita dvaravasino, V, 441) 
so says a pauper girl questioned about his parentage. ■ Their localiza- 
tion and isolation was not, indeed it could not be, as thorough as it 
was in the case of their prototypes, and they never attained to the 
community and solidarity of caste in the stricter sense. There are 
instances in the Jatakas of Brahmanas and Gahapatis taking to 
ser^e occupations under the chill of adversity (I, 475 ; III, 325). 
But the great mass was evidently composed of the sociaUsh degraded 
classes in whom ‘ the profession of a hired labourer was as much 
hereditary as the poverty connected with it ' ^ and. who had hardly 
any chance of access to a more respectable and remtmerative calling. 
The elements of the upj^r classes relegated by shufflmgs of fate 
were probably equated witii them after a course of levelling procep. 
Thus it becomes intelligible why tradition called it the du«st mis- 
fortune that a freeman .^ould work for hire and how the fluctualjions 
of fate of earlier days had a gradual tendemife to give wa^r to con- 
centration and perpetuation of poverty m a pleHan caste* a 
caste scattered and heterogenous without the ble^tngs of a_ com- 
munal life. And it is because tMs caste did not crystallize into a 
asmmunity and because it was numeric^jpsmflller tl^ thf superior 
castes and smaller than the labour pc^t^tion of andent iSgy3>t 
Greece and Rom- that it did not mature into an esplosive tmttm 
seetlung with perennial discontent under th% suffeistructfl: 
dvilization and material pr(»perity. 

AiXHBEAKAfB Bose. 


1 Jhii.r p. 195. 

• Nbte fee tenn daliddakula frequently used in Jataki® in ctmnexaoQ 
ndfe klxiaieis. 
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SOME IMPORTANT SANSKRIT PUBLICATIONS 

The Vedic literature is represented by two Grhyasfltras. The 
VarSha Grhyasutra, edited by Dr. R. Shamashastry, is an important 
work of Some Maitrayaniya School of the Black Yajurveda. 

The Manava Grhayasutra of the Maitrayaniya School is one of 
the oldest and most important Grhyasutras, published with the 
complete commentary of Astavakra. 

Among the Mahakavyas, the Naranarayanananda, edited by 
Vastupala, is an excellent epic poem, written between 1220 and 
1230 A.D., treating of the friendship between Arjuna and K^a, 
and Arjtma's abduction of Subhadra. 

The Padmananda Mahakavya, edited by H. R. Kapadia, is a 
highly artificial work of the famous J aina poet and scholar 
Amaracandra Suri, who wrote in the 13th century, describing in 19 
cantos the life of the first Jaina Rsabha. 

The Rastraudhavamsakavya of Rudrakavi, published about the 
i6th century, contains the history of the Bagulas of Mayuragiri. 

The Ramacmita of Abhinanda, edited by K. S. Ramaswami 
Sastn Siromatd, is an important work, dealing with the story of the 
Ramayana. The author was the court-poet of King DevapSla of 
the P§la dynasty, somewhere between 800 and goo A.D. 

The Udayasundarikatha of Sod^ala belongs to the Campu 
class of poetry. The author lived in the first half of the iith century 
in Gujarat. 

Tlie Vyayoga P§rthaparakrama is a dramatic work, based on 
the story of tiie cow-raid in the VirSta Parvan of the Mahabharata, 
by the Paramara Prahladanadeva. 

The allegorical drama, Moharajaparajaya, of the Jaina poet 
Ya6ahpala treats of the conversion of King KurnSrapSla to Jainism 
and hfe wedding with Princess Kn>a-vSundan, ‘ Mercy the Beautiful 
daug^t^ of King ' Understanding It istime of the most interesting 
dramas, not only from the literary point of view, but. also as throwing 
much light on the history and social life of Gujarat in the 13th 
century. 

lie Hamnura-hfedamardana, a drama in five acts, written in 
M29 A^D. by the Jaina poet Jayasimha, describes how the pride of 
Hanmnra, i.e. Amir Shikar or Sultan Samsu-dtmy§,, was broken. 

The Nalavilasa is a drama in seven acts, based On the Nala 
story, written by Ramacandra Suri, and edited by G. K. Shtigondekar 
and L- B. Gandhi. 

Sastras, the Bharatiya-Natyalastra, published with 
the volununous commentary of Abhinavagunta. and edited bv ’M. 
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Ramakrishna Kavi, is an important work in the history of indological 
studies. 

The Natyadarpana of Ramacandra and Gunacandra, edited by 
G. K. Shrigondekar and L. B. Gandhi, is one of the most rare and 
valuable Natya^astras. The chief value of the work lies in the 
quotations it contains from rare works, such as the Svapnavasava- 
datta, the Daridracarudatta, and the Devicandragupta. 

' The Bhavaprakasana of ^aradatanaya, edited by Yadugiri 
’Yatiraja Swami of Mekot and K. S. Ramaswami Sastii ^irOmani, is 
a voluminous work on Bhavas and Rasas, and on dramatic art, 
including also a chapter on music and dancing. 

The Nanjarajaya^bhusa^a is published by Narasimha Kavi, 
who calls himself ‘ The New Kalidasa ’ and treats both of Alamkata 
and Natya, illustrating his rules by including in the Sastra his own 
drama, in which Nanjaraja is glorified. 

Among the AlamkaraSastras, the Kavyamimainsa of Raja- 
^khara, edited by C. D, Dalai and R. Anantakrishna Shastri, 
is one of the most interesting works from the literary point of view. 

The Kdvyalamkarasarasamgraha of Udbhate, the contemporary 
and rival of Vamana, is published, with a new anon3TnDus com- 
mentary of considerable interest. 

Hie Samgitamakaranda of Narada is a work on music, edited 
by Maugesh'Ramakrishna Tdang, who ^ves a brief survey of the 
mat**ria 1 s for a history of ancient Indian music. 

Among the works on Grammar and lexicography, the 
I 4 hgnuusasana of Vamana is a work of some inter^t. The 
Kalpadrukoga of Ke§ava, edited by Ramavatara Sarma, is one of 
the Tidiest synonymous lexicons, consisting of nearly 4,000 Mokas, 
and giving, for in^ance, no less than 64 synonyms for earth, and 
114 for fire. .... . . 

The ^bdaratnasamanvaya Ko^ of King Sahaji of Tanjore is 
an important lexicon of the Ndraitha class. 

The Dandaviveka of Vardhamana is a work of the Nib^dha 
class, treating in seven chapters of all the details of crimfpal . law 
and juris^ction. 

Hie ManasoUasa is a work on Arthaiastra, ascnbed to the 
Cdlukya liing Some 4 vara, who ruled from 1127 to 1138 A.D.^ H^ 
first part of the work includes the first Viinsati, containing a of 
code of moral and religious duties of kin^, and fhe se<^^ 
treating, as it does, of the virtues of a king, of the qu^^tio^ # 
ministers and Purohitas, of the calendar, of the duties of all kittas -<H 
officials and court menials, of the qualities of a country, cu 
of the protection of the sulb|ects, of the treasury, of fortresses, of war. 
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the army, and the methods of pohcy But the work contams also 
chapters on medicine, on elephants, on alchemy, on vetennary art 
on astrology and omens 

The Tekhapaddhati is a compilation of models of government 
documents and specimens of ofhcid correspondence 

The Samaranganasutradhara of Zing Bhojadeva, edited by the 
late Mahamahopadhyava Ganapati Sastn, is an interesting work on 
architecture, treatmg in detail of the selection of sites, of the planning 
of towns and \’illages, the building of houses, halls and palaces, 
stables for elephants and horses, the construction of temples, statues 
and pictmes of gods, etc , and also of different religious ntes con- 
nected with the bmlding of houses 

As for the philosophical literature, the chief work of the Purva- 
Mmamsa, Sabarasvaimn’s Bhasya, on the Sutras of Jaimini, deserves 
mention 

The Tantrarahasya by Ramanujacarya, edited by Dr R 
Shamashastri, is a modem work, embodying the views of the hberal 
school of Prabhakara 

The Siddhtotabindu of Madhusudana Sarasvati, edited by 
P. C. Diva Vanji, is a commentary on the Da^a§loki of Sankara, 
treating not only fully of the life and works of the famous Advaita 
philosopher Madhusudana, but also giving a survey of the whole 
hisl^iry of the Vedanta system 

The Ista-Siddhi of Vimuktatman, edited by M Hiriyanna, is a 
manual of Vedanta in Kankas, to which the author hims elf wrote a 
prc^ commentary, called Vivarana. Vimuktatman wrote between 
850 and 1050 A D , and his Ista-siddhi was used as an authority on 
Advaita both by Yamunacgrya and by Ramanuja. 

The Tarkasamgraha of Anandajnana is a treatise on Ky§ya, 
trying to prove that nothing is real’ except Brahman 

The Mahfividya-vidambana Bhatta Vadindra, edited by 
Mangesh Ramaknshna Telang, is a fqiedal work on logic, 
with the explanation ahd refatation of the so-called Mahavidya 
syllogisms, 1 e syllogisms staiSt^ firoin a purely positive probans. 

^ The Nyayapra^'e 4 a of J^n^a (or $ankara-swamin, as some 
maintain) is an important contribution to Buddhist logic, edited by 
Professor A B Dhruva. 

The Gana-KarikSs of Bhasarvajda is a rare work of the Bakulina 
Pa 4 apata sect, edited by the late C, D Dalai 

The Parasurama-kalpasutra is a digest of 6ri-Vidya or Mother 
worship, edited by A Mahadeva Ssstri, laying down clearly and 
methodically the system of worship taught in the Sutra 

The Jayakhy^amhita is one of the most authoritative works 
of the Pancaratra Agama 
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The Parananda Sutra is described by its editor, the Swami 
Tnvikrama Tirtha, as a work of hoary age. 

The ^aktisangama Tantra, edited by Dr Benoytodi 
Bhattacharyya, is one of the most authoritative and most extensive 
Hmdu Tantras 

The Pracina-Gurjara-Kavyasamgraha is a collection of Jaina 
poems, Stotras and Caritras, in old Gujarati 

The Kumarapala-Pratibodha of Somaprabha is an important 
didactic work, treating fully of Jama ethics, illustrated by many 
interesting tales and legends 

The Dhanavalas Bhavisatta-Kaha is a notable religious novel 
in Apabhram^a, important from the rehgious, the hterary, and the 
linguistic point of view 

The Trisastisalakapurusacantra is the first book of the Dives 
of the Sixty-three Excellent Men by the great Hemacandra (1088- 
1172 AD), contauung the biographies of the first Jina, Rsabha, and 
the first CaJaravartin, Bharata 

The Sadhanamala, edited by Dr Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, is 
a rare collection of Sadhanas, meditations. Mantras and hymns for 
the worship of Buddhist deities, which throw a great deal of light 
not only on Tantnc Buddhism but also on Buddhist iconography 

The Tattvasamgraha of ^antaraksita, e^ted^ by Embar 
• g'l^giiTiaTnacbaT va. is a highly important work, criticisdng nurn^us 
philosophical systems of the day, both Buddhist and non-Buddhist. 

The Advayavajrasamgraha, edited by the late Mahamaly> - 
padhyaya Haraprasad Sh^tri, is a collection of 21 short Btnidhist 
texts 

The Prajnopayavimscayasiddhi of Anangavajra ana the 
Jnanasiddhi of his disaple Indrabhuti are published for the firrt tin» 
by Dr Benoytosh Bhattacharyya, .with a valuable introduction on 
Tantric Buddhism by the Editor 

The Sanskrit Texts from Bah, cnticaily edited with an 
Introduction by the late Professor Sylvain Devi, are re mn a n ts of 
ancient Indian lore, preserved m the island of Bali to the presoit 


day. - 

So far as Catalogues of MSS are concerned, the ^vmdracarya 
Dist published by R Ananta Krishna Sastry, is a list of 
valuable MSS collected by Kavindracarya, a conteaap«affy the 
Moghul Emperor Shah Jehan 

‘ A Catalogue of Manuscripts in the J am I 
compiled by C D. Dalai and edited by ^ 

Gandhi, IS an important work of considerabte »teest. 
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These are some of the important works of the Oii^tal Institute 
of Baroda, published in the Gaekwad Oriental Series.^ 

M. WlNTjBRNlTZ. 


A SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE ON THE MANDASORB 
INSCRIPTION OF THE SILK-WEAVERS^ GUILD 

• I contributed a short paper on the subject to the October issue 
of his journal in which I argued that the Sun temple of Maadasore 
had to be rebuilt in M.E. 529, because one of its portions had bee® 
destroyed by the Hunas who overran Malwa and the adjoining 
provinces during the reigns of Skandagupta's successors, I now 
find this inference supported by the description of these rulers in 
the ManjuMmUlakalpa, the Sanskrit text of the historical portnm 
of which has been recently revised and published by Ven, R^nkt 
Sankrityayana in Mr. K. P. Jayaswal’s Imperial History o| Iiidia 
Thi^ of these — ^Puragupta, BalSditya, and KurnSragupta II— 
within nine years of Skandagtmta’s death, This in ibespea^ 
a time of great political trouble. We doi not knbw exac^y, hd# 
Puragupta and Kumaragupta II died. But as regard^ BlLmdit^ 
the Ma^jttSftmulakalpa states ex|iUcatly that he was dejf'^tw 
by his enemies and committed suicide on account of the! 
cau^ by the death of his son * who probably fell in the battle 
^[ainst his enemies, the HOnas. Our inscription was rncfeed, I 
think, just a little time after this disastrous defeat of the Gupta 
fences. The HUnas occupied Malv^ tpmpoiftrily after tlieir victory, 
and are in all probability the othjr luiesrs mentioned iin verse 36* 
the destroyers of a part of the temple. crf Manchisore, The pmus' 
silk-w^vers rebuilt it almbst immediacy, but whfie comme- 
morating gratefully the, deeds of their erstwhile emnerOrs. the GuntaS 


* Dr. Wintemitz sent this note to us a few months before his death.— B. C. D. 

(Verse 652, p. 48.) 

® ewr vefllNr erfeli 

WWW I 

For my comment on the meaning of the verse, see Indian Culture, Vd. HI, 
J. 380. 
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and the provinaal governors, the Varmans, they left out deliberately, 
I believe, the name of the tyTaj?iuc Huna leader who held sway in 
Malwa in 529 M.E., and was probably dnven out from there a little 
later by some successor of BMaditya, perhaps Budhagupta who is 
known to have had a fairly long and prosperous reign, extending 
from 476 to about 500 A D. 

Dasharatha Sharma 


THE PALA KINGS OF KAMARCPA 

In his contribution on ' The Chalukyas of Kalyani ’, published 
in the Indian Culture, Vol. iv. No i, pp 43-52, Mr. Sant Kataie 
says that Ratnapala Deva, king of Kamarupa, who resisted the 
invasion of the Chalukya prince Vikramaditya and forced him to 
retire, was a ' scion of the Pata family ’ by which he no doubt means 
that Ratnapala Deva belonged to the dynasty of the P§la kings 
of Bengal and Bihar I do not know on what basis he makes this 
statement. In the Bargaon copper-plate inscription of this king 
it is clearly stated that after the death of Tyaga ^gha, the twenty- 
first king of the dynasty of Salastambha, without any fesne, the 
peojde ^^ted Brahmaplla Varma Deva aisfthe king of Kamart^ 
because he was a Bhauma, 1 e. a scion of the dynasty of Nara^. 
This Brahmapala Varma Dteva was the father of Ratnapala Varma 
Deva who, according to Mr. Katare, was the kii^ when Ch^nkya 
Vi kramad itya (Vikramanka) invaded Kamarupa. The Pala kings of 
Bengal nev^ traced th«r origin from Naralm or his son Bhagadahfca. 
Ratnapala of Kamarflpa could not therefore have been a scion 
of the Pala family of Bengal Brahmapala and his descendants 
down to DharmapSla had the surnames P§la as well as Varma. 
I^e Chutia kings, of the country rotmd about Sadiya, in Assam, 
who ruled from the middle of tiie thirteenth to the middle of 
sixteenth century also bore the surname Pala thou^ they hf^ no 
conn^itkm vdiatever with the Pala rulers of Bengal. 

The Bargaon inscxipthm (xf king RatnapSla en3phasim4 
excellence of the foxtificatioJe of his capital city winch was, on this 
account, named Durjaya,^ or ' impregnable ’. Hoe it is 
that the fortificalhim ^ Durjaya ‘were fit to cause disccanStme 
to the master of Decx^ country ’ (reading and txassktloa of 
Hoemle) ‘ or ‘ were, like PbQiMs, the cause of destruction to the 


» J.A,SJB., Ted. xxvn, Itot 1 , (1898) 
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Iring of the Daccan country ’ (reading and translation of Pandit 
Padmanath Bhattacharya Vidyavinod) ’ A reference to the 
conflict between the Deccan king and the Kamarupa king may 
no doubt be detected here Mr Katare points out that the Deccan 
king was no other than the Chalukya prince Vikramaditya of Kalyam 
The mention in the mscnption seems to point to the fact that 
Vikramaditya failed to penetrate the fortified dty and had to retire 
with heavy loss If Pandit Vidyavinod’s reading is correct it would 
appear that in the eleventh century Tuberculosis was a deadly 
dfeease m Eastern India 

K D Barua 


THE GOKARIjTA-TfjRTBM AND DHARMAPALA 

The seventh verse of ' the Monghyr copper-plate inscnption 
of DevapMa of the P 41 a dynasty of Bengal, reads, with reference 
to his father, Dharmapila, as follows 

' K^&rt vidhm= dpayukta-payasdm Gangd-safnet=dmvu{fnbu) 
dhau Cokarnn-ddishu ch^dpy=anu- 
-shtMtvatdm itrihishu dharmmydh kriydh 1 

bhrttydndm sakh^—iva yasya sakaldn^itddhntya dushtdn, 
t=tmdn ldkdn= 6 ddhayat 6 =nushanga-janitd stddhth paratr 
^apy^ahhMn 

[lnd,*Aiu,, p, '^p Ind., XVIII, p. 305) 

Eidhom translated tfie passage thus ‘ With ease' uprooting 
all the wicked and subduing ^this world, he ^harmapdla) at the 
same thne secured for hfe the blessings of me world to 

come ; f<M? (on ^ bathed according to precept 

at ESdAra (and) w&ere the ocean »s joined by the Gang^, and per- 
formed holy rites at Gokazna. and other sacred shrines.’ 

The verse .fe iptrodpoed fstearly not so mucn with the object 
of extollm^^ DhamiapMa’^ TRaidur or power or of determining the 
limits of ms conquests, as od demonstrating one of the excellent 
traits of his character, vis. his n^ard for his followers. 

As to^ the places mentioned in the passage, Eielhom added 
the following note ‘ It appears necessary to add this particle, 
because, so far as 1 know, there is only one KMira, which is situated 
in the Himilaya mountains. Gdkarna is in the North Eanara 


^ ESmaififxi SSsastvali, p 97. 
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District of the Bombay Presidency ; it is even now a place of 
pilgriinmage frequented by BHndu devotees from all parts of India/ 
(Ind. Ant, 1892, p. 257, note 56). 

Enelhom did not give any note on the phrase ‘ Gahgd-samet= 
ambudhau (i.e. Gangd-sdgara), evidently tmder the impression that 
it denotes the estuary of the Ganges in Dower Bengal. His identi- 
fication of KMdra is past doubt, but in case of Gdkarna, there 
are in India more than one sacred place bearing this name. 

Doubt about the correctness of Kielhom’s identification of 
Gokarna was probably first es^iressed in the Bengali journal, Sdhiiya 
(1320 B.S., pp. 286-87), by Aksaya Kumira Maitra, shortly after 
the publication of his Gaudalekhamdla, in which he had accepted it. 

‘ The tradition ‘ of dig-vijaya by the victorious army of Gauda ’, 
wrote Mr. Maitra, ‘ is unknown in the province of Bombay ; nor 

there is to be found any memorial fibereof in that country 

The Gdkarna tirika where the victorious army of DharmapSla 
had arrived at was not included in the Bombay Presidency, but 
is situated at the summit of the Mt. Mahendra (in KalihgU) ! So 
it appears that DharmapHla-deva ‘ uprooted the wicked ' up to 
the farthest limit of modem Kalihga, after having crossed Utkala.’ 

Besides the weakness of Maitra’s argument, which is on the 
surface, he could not prove that there is any living tradition or 
standing memorial of DharmapSla’s eapedition at the Gdkarna. 
of Mahendr|6ala. 

Subsequently another writer identified this Gokarna, as in 
tne Mn n gbyr inscription of DevapSla, with Rime 4 vara in the extreme 
south of India {Mdnast-d-MarMavdni, Vol. X, Pt. H. p. I 52 )- 
it is idle to fancy, without any historical warr^t, that DharmapSla’s 
army advanced as far south as the Adam's Bridge. 

The difficulty of accepting Kielhom’s ideatificatmn of Gokar^ 
is that the verse, as it is, would, in that case, come fb imply that 
Dharmapdla ‘ on his expeditions ’ fimt went to the Himalayas, 
then was forced to retreat to Dower Ben^l (Gangd-sagara), and then 
again set out for North Kanara. But such a meaning of the verse 

is not admissible. 1 , j 

In NepM, there is a Gokarna, which is no less celebrated as 
a sacred place the Gokarna of North Kanara. In the Rdmdyana. 

it was at, this ^ce that Ravana performed severe penances and got 
a boon {Uttara-kdnda, 9), and that Bhagiratha practised auste^ffi 
in order to bring the Ganges'on the earth {BMa-kanda, 42). ThK 
Gokarna was the capital of the Kirdta dynasty of NepM (J»i. 
Ant., ± 111 , 1884, p. 412). The Vardha Purdna refers to ^s 
of Nepal, lying at the foot of the Himalayas [Satlapateh pade 
vatah sitbhe NipdldkhyS, ch. 215, v. 2^), and also to the holy river 
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Bigmati, whose water is said to have been hundred times holier 
than that of the Bhigirathi [Bhdgirathydh sata-guna-pavitram taj- 
jalam, smrtam, v. 49). About its exact position, we have the follow- 
ing in Wright’s History of Nepal (Cambridge, 1877, p. 22) : ‘ About 
four miles west of Sahkhu, is Gaukama, a smaB and very holy 
village, frequently mentioned in Nepalese traditions. It stan^ 
on the’ banks of the Bigmati, about two miles above and nor^-east 
of Pashupati.’ It is also relevant to note here that this ^karna 
is one of the tirthas visited by Caitanya as late as in the sixteenth 
ISvayawhMi VHrama Dtrgha-Vis'nu Bhute^vara\ IHahavidyd 
G 6 kam=ddi dekhila sakala-Caitanya-Caritdmrta of Krsnadisa 
Kavirija, Madhya-LUd, ch. xvii, v. 71). . . , . 

What is extremely significant in this connection is that in 
Nepalese tradition as embodied in the Svayambhd Purdna, Dharma- 
pSla, the king of Gauda, is represented as to have gone to Nepal 
m the company of Krakucchanda, and been placed on the throne 
of that country by DharmiLkar, a Chinese prince of Nepal, who 
being disgusted wi^ the world, had abandoned his sovereign power. 
PharmapMa, we are further told, 'governed his subjects with 
perfect justice and clemency, and made pfij^L at the Chmtya erected 

byDharmdkar, and regarded with equal favour his subjects ’ 

(Hodgson's Essays on the Language, Literature and Religion of NepM 
and Tibet, Bondon, 1874, pp. 117-18 ; also cf. Wright’s History of 


pp. 82-83.) „ , V i. 

As regards Gafiga-sdgara {Gahgd-safnit=dfnbudhau), we have 

it in the same Svayambhd Purdna that Kdsyap Buddha, who wm 
bom in Mrgaddva-vana near Benares, visited ‘ Ganga Sdgara in 
the sthan of Kapila Muni, and city of Kapila-vastu ' (Hodgson, 
op. cit., p. 119). Gangd-sdgara, says Wijson correctly, has no 
necessary connection with the ocean (Ibid., footnote). 

These identifications of the two places (viz. Gdkanua imd GaAg^- 
sdgara), I think, far better explain the verse in questicm, which 
appears to indicate a return march of the army of DharmapSk 
from the Himalayas in the north to Bengal in the east, throng 
KMara in Garhwal, Ganga-sdgara in Kapilavdstu in the Nepal; 
Teirai (north of the Basti District), and Gdkarpa on the Bagmat| 
in Nepal. I may further suggest that it was^ probably on ihi| 
occasion that Dharmapdla and his protdgee, Cakrayudl^, surrendered 
themselves’ in the Himalaya Mountains to Gdvinda III, the 
Ra§trakiita, when the latter went thither in course of his dig-vijaya, 
as testified to by the Safijan Plates of Amdghavarsa I. It has 
already been stated that the red object of the seventh verse of the 
Monghyr copper-plate inscription of Devapdla is not to sing the 
praise of Dharmapaia’s prowess or valour. 
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It has been of late suggested by Prof. H. C. Rai Chaudhury 
that the Pdla rulers of Bastem India together with their feudatories 
are alluded to by the expression Purvardjar as occurring in the 
V^vikkudi grant of about 769-70 A.D., wMch reads that a P&ndya 
officer ‘ took part in a fight when Purvarijar or eastern kings rose 
lip and put to flight at Vepbai the powerful VaUahha king, apparently 
the R^istrakflta emperor Krishna I of the Deccan, on the occasion 
when the excellent daughter of Gahgarija was secured and offered 
to the Pfindya king (Kougark6n=Nedun3adaiyan).‘ {Krishna- 
swamy Aiyangar Commemoration Volume, 1936, p. 197 f.) By the 
expression ‘ Pfila rulers of Eastern India ’, Professor Rai Chaudhury 
obviously means Dharmapila, who was ‘ a contemporary and 
rival of the Rfistrakuta monarchs of the Deccan in the latter half 
of the eighth century His suggestion is based on the identification 
of Gdkarna in North Kanara, but it is rendered untenable if my identi- 
fication of the place and interpretation of the verse under notice 
are accepted. Besides, the Pdla monarchy before 770 A.D. is 
not known to have been so very powerful as to justify the idea of 
a Rdstrakuta king’s defeat in his own dominiors at the hands of 
Dharmapila before that date. Again, if Krsp.a I had incurred 
such an ignominious defeat at the hands of DharmapMa, Krs^ia’s 
son, Dhruva Dhdrivarsa, had better reasom to make common cause 
with Vatsardja of flie Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, to crush 
Dharmapila than driving to the desert the former (viz. VatsaiAja), 
who had taken the fortunes of the king of Gauda with ease. So, 
at the present state of our knowledge, the term Pdrvardjar of the 
V^vikku<E grant need only be taken to denote the kings to the 
east of the Pdndya kingdom. 

N at, TN T Nath Das Gupta, 


KlgtSl^A IN EARLY TAMIL LITERATURE 

The ancient Tamil poets and grammarians who lived in the 
^angam period have described literary conventions in their treatises ; 
these conventions should not be discarded lightly as merely poetic 
and hence as having nothing to do with the actu^ties of life ^d 
conditions which are reflected by such conventions. A critical 
study of these early poems -in Tamil takes us the remote a^s 
in which the literary conventions were realiti^, and an an^rquarian 
reads into them five stages of human culture. The Sangam^ poets 
and grammarians like Tolkappiyanar divided the whole’ r^oo of 
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then known land into five divisions : — desert, forest, agricnltnral, 
hilly and Httoral/ A study of the anthropology of the region 
tdls us that man should have spent thousands of years in each 
of these regions and developed peculiar traits and customs appro- 
priate to each of them. For example, the man in the pastoral 
region lived a life of the nomad and tended cattle, while in the agri- 
cultural tract he pursued the arts of cultivation and peace. After 
several thousands of years the different cultures commingled and 
coalesced by the migration of peoples from one region to another 
and sometimes by making permanent settlements.® 

The Tamil poems suggest that even long after such migration 
of culture and peoples ea<3i region preserved its distinctive indivi- 
duality by following age-long occupations and by worshipping 
old and time-honoured deities. Each region had its own deity. 
The people of the pastoral region sent their prayers to Krsflia, of 
the littoral region to Varuna, of the hilly region to Muruga or ^ubrah- 
manya, of agricultural tracts to Indra and of the desert region to 
Durga. We are concerned at present with the god of the pastoral 
region which goes by the name of MuUai in the Tamil literature. 

The oft-recurring term for Krsna in these classics is Mayon 
or Mayavan designated by some Black God.® He was the chief 
herdsman and a companion of the cattle, of the cowherds and the 
cowherdesses. He tended the cattle by sending them to graze 
freely in the forest tracts and himself enjoying all the time singing 
sweet songs, by playing on the flute. [Kulal). Bamboo was a 
chief product of the forest region, and it formed an excellent material 
to make a flute with. So the herdspian took a tender bamboo 
bit and made it a musical instrument by boring holes in it. Though 
playing on the flute' was a diflicult art, Krsna is said to have done 
it nicely and dexterously so as to enrapture both animate and 
inanimate objects. The cattle, besides the milkmaids, are said to 
have enjoyed Krsna’s music.* 

It has been well said that, above everything else, pastoral 
life afforded more opportunities for indulging in the delights of 
love. Therefore Erspa is said to have led a life of ease and leisure, 
whose only occupation was tending cattle. Besides music, it is 
said tha.t Krsn.a enjoyed dancing. Mention is made of a dance called 
Kuravaikuttu ® which Krsna is said to have danced once in the 


^ See, for example, the Namnai, and the Kurmtogai. 

* vSee my article on the Anthropogeography of the Dekhan, in the Journal of 
Madras Geographical Association, Vol. X, No. 3. 

* See MullaifpaUu, 11. 10-2 if. 

* For details, see to canto on Aycciyar Kuravai in the NUappadikdram. 

^ Ibid., also Ma^imekalai, XIX, 65-6. 
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)Sierunuinzam, the common hall of the herdsfolk along with his 
;lder broker Balarama and consort Nappinnai. In these dances 
wherever they are mentioned, a place to Balarama and Nappinnai 
is unmistakably given. We may mention in passing that the 
cult of Balarama was in vogue in the early centuries of the Christian 
era and there were special temples in which Balarama was worshipped 
as a deity. But this cult had gone out of use by the time of the 
Alvars yrho flourished in continuous succession from the 6th century 
onwards. 

Nappinnai is frequently mentioned as the consort of Krsna 
and there is no mention of the names Rukmani or Radha. We 
venture to conjecture that Nappinnai is the Tamil name of Radha. 
The milkmaids claim Nappinnai with pride that she was a member of 
their community and that with her the Mayavan whose colour was of 
the sea-waters (anjanavannam) danced the kuravaikuttu. This 
kuravaikuUu we proceed to identify with Rasa Krida which is 
described in the Bhagavata ^ and other Sanskrit literature. According 
to a description in Qie ^ilappadikdram, the celebrated Tamil classic 
of the second century A.D., seven or nine cow-herdesses engage 
in it each joining her hands to those of another. This dance is 
said to have been originally danced by Krs^a himself in the presence 
of Ya^odha and subsequently brought into popular practice by 
the members of the cowherdsfolk as a form of prayer to Krsna 
to avert impending calamities. When Madari, the cowherdess, 
found portents which forbode evil, she arranged for a Kuravai 
dance.* 

Another dance that is associated with Krsna as a form of prayer 
goes by the name of Kudakkuttu. This was also indulged in as 
the members of the cowherd community.® In fact the Tamil classic 
^ilappadikdram* associated Krsna with eleven kinds of dancing. 
It is indeed difficult to identify all these dances by finding parallels. 
The commentator explains some of these. The Kudakkuiu is the 
dance by Krsna with the pot in the street of Sonagar (^nitapurani) 
after vanquishing Banasura who imprisoned .^ruddha. Other 
dances mentioned are the AUiyavddal and MaUddal. There is one 
dance called Pedu in the Manimekalai,^ another Tamil classic, 
where Krsna is said to have danced this in the form of a herma- 
phrodite — {Pedi). 


* X. ch. 33. 

* See the caato entitled Aycciyar JS.uroaiai. 

® See my studies in Tamil literature and history, p. 293. 

* See my forthcoming English edition of this book published by the Oxford 
University Press. 

s III, 11. 123-125. 
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There are a few boyhood sports of Krsna which find prominent 
mention in the 3angam and post-6angam literature. There is 
the story of cutting off the Kurundu tree near Gokula, mentioned 
both in the iilappadikdram and Tirikadugam} The commentator 
of -the ^ilappadikdram remarks in his gloss that a certain Asura 
stood there in the disguise of a kurunda tree apparently to attack 
TTrgwfl unawares. But Krsna understood the trick and had it cut 
in twain. But Nacdn^kimyar, the commentator of the Jivacintd- 
mani, connects Ersna’s heroic deed of uprooting the kurundu with the 
water-sports whiii the gopis indulged (stanza i8o) in the Yamuna 
when Krs^ is said to have appropriated their clothes and hid them 
in a tree. When the ladies earnestly prayed, Ersna is said to have 
uprooted the tree containing their clothes and went away. Here 
again the Tamil version differs from that in the Bhdgavata Purdna.^ 
There the tree mentioned in connection with the water-sports of 
gopis is ni^a, and this had nothing to do with the asura. 

Much more interesting is the account which is current in Tamil 
country and which finds mention in medieval Tamil literature. 
According to this when a baby, Ersna was in the habit of stealirig 
butter from his own home as well as others, once Ya§6dha, his 
fostmr-mother, saw him actually approaching near butter. When 
^ came near him to punish him for his theft, he took to his heels 
awd entering the house of one cowherd DadhibhSndan asked him 
m ifeep him concealed underneath the churning stick (Tali) and to 
41^ Ms mother that he was not there. So he (h'd. When Ya§6dha 
ea({i#ed Dadhibhandan about EIrsna, he replied he did not go to 
hfe house at all. ’ After Ya4bdh’a' left, the cowherd, who knew 
the Lord’s mdya, sat tight over the churning stick which kept 
Ep^ concealed He stipulated that until Klr§pa chose to promise 
him* and his churning stick heaven, he would not get up. The 
Lord Me®ed him and the stick, when Dadhibh&Ei^au relfeased him.* , 

We ■«jha1t refer to one more account associated vjdth Erspa 
at Gokula. In the Tirumoli of Periyalvar, reference iS made to 
the fact that one Simalikan, a cowherd and personal^ attendant, 
had been asking of Erspa to give for sometime the divine Cakra 
in his possession. Ersna had been consistently refusing him saying 
that it would cut off head in case he took it up. One day he so 
much persisted -that the Lord yielded to his entreaties and handed 
it over to him. No sooner had he touched it than it cut off his 
head and took him to heaven. 


^ One of the eighteen minor works of the Sapgam period. 

* X, can 22. 

* See for details, Raghava Ayyangar’s contribtttion in the Sen T amil. \’ol. VIII, 4- 
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corniesdon, one is reminded of a passage in the Kaumudlmahotsava^ 
p. 38 

fg ^ i « nWa gpt y r 1 ... ^^rarsur ? 

Xhe word printed as Ekanahgd, unintelligible to us before, 
now appears to be a mistake for Ekdnamid, so that here too we come 
across the goddess in her dual capacity, viz. as Durga (Bhavani) 
and as the tribal deity of the Yadavas. 

We do not know at which stage the misreading has crept in, 
But it seems that it must have taken place by the eighth or ninth 
century, till which time the only difference between the two letters , 
ga and ia was that the latter contained an additional horizontaf 
crossbar. 

Amai,ananda Ghosh 


TWO VERSES AND THEIR BEARING ON HORSE- 

SACRIFICE 

In the April (1937) issue of this Journal, the following two 
verses have been quoted (pp. 760, 764) : — 

{a) aivamedh-dvabhrthake sndtvd yah ^udhyati dvijah, etc. ; 

(6) esfavyo bahavah putrd yady—eko=’ pi gay dm vrajet, 
yajeta v=d^vamedhena nilatn vd vrsam=utsrjet. 

It bfl,s been suggested on the strength of these verses that the 
celebration of the horse-sacrifice ‘ did not always entail the per- 
formance of the almost prohibitive dig-’Vijaya, and was sometimes 
designed for purposes entirely different from the establishment 
of paramountcy ; nor was it confined to kings ia whose cases alone 
the question of digvijaya comes in 

That the horse-sacrifice was sometimes celebrated with the 
purpose of purif^ng oneself from sin and also of getting progeny 
was long ago pointed out by me in Sue. Sdt. East. Dec. (J. D. h., 
Calcutta University, XXVI), p. 107, where the horse-sacrifices 
performed by YucBiisthira and Da^aratha were referred to. All 
students of Mahdbhd. know that Yudhisthira celebrated the horse- 
sacrifice with a view to purify himself from sin arid fiat he did 
not celebrate it without digvijaya. Why did Yudhisthira perform 
digvijaya even when he celebrated the horse-sacrifice with a purpose 
entirely different from the establishment of paramountcy ? Simply 
because the horse-sacrifice could not be celebrated without a formal 
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Aigvtjaya It is again known to all students of Ram that Dasaratha 
performed the horse-sacrifice for progeny But did he do it without 
any form of di^rijaya ? Dasaratha’s sacrificial horse is known 
to have been let loose under the guardianship of able fighters and 
returned to Ayodhya after full one year when only the sacrifice 
could be completed This is, as I have shown during this contro- 
versy, exactly the custom described in the Vedic hterature 

In my opmion, the above verses do not prove that the horse- 
sacnfice was not confined to kings and that it could be performed 
by ordinary people The first verse only shows that a twice-bom, 
like Yudhisthira, could punfy himself by the celebration of the 
horse-sacrifice, if only he was able to do that As regards the 
second verse, it only indicates a pious wish and I may say that there 
is no harm even for the writers of the two notes m Indian Culture to 
pray for a son who may elevate himself to the position of an indepen- 
dent kmg and celebrate the horse-sacrifice 

Dines Chandra Sircar 


ON SOME VAIDYAKA WRITERS OF BENGAL 

Mr Nahm Nath Dasgupta in his mterestmg article on the 
Vaidyaka Literature of Bengal m Indian Culture, July, 1936, has 
raised certain points which iu'Vite discussion An attempt has been 
made to appropnate to Bejigal as many Vaidyaka writers as possible, 
but the question is not free from difficulty It is true that mediaeval 
Bengal developed pecuhar name^, surnames and titles, but it is 
hardly safe to rely on these indications alone ; and traditional ascnp- 
tions do not always constitute sa^gmdes. 

There is, for instance^ no ^rong ground to assign Madhava, 
authw of Rug-viniscaya (oar Ntddud} and ins father Indukara to 
Bengal. The arguments based chiefly on the cognomen -kara and on 
the extensive use of has; work in Bertgal are l^dly conclusive for 
a definite statement The existence of Devanagan MSS of Madhava’s 
work and of nondBengal commentaries, as well as the fact that the 
work was known to Drflhabala of Kashmir, undoubtedly sho^ that 
it was used outside Bengal, and had great influence on the Vaidyaka 
literature, not of Bengal alone but of India, It should be noted 
that there is uncertainty about the form of the name Some com- 
mentators, no doubt, give it as Madflava-kara, but m the work 
itself the name occurs as Madhava only It is doubtful if -kara 
(assuming it, was a part of the name) was a cognomen at all , for his 
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father's name Indukara is intelligible in itself, and need not be 
explained as a Bengal cognomen. A similar name is Bhanul^a, 
where it is not a cognomen, for this author, who compiled the Rasika- 
jtvana, never belonged to Bengal. Arguments of this kind would 
lead to absurd results, for one might similarly appropriate the 
Kashmirian Abhinavagupta (had nothing been known about him^ to 
Bengal. On the other hand, Me. Dasgupta conveniently relinqui^s 
his emphasis on -kara when he seeks to identify him with In(m (and 
not Indukara), who is dted by Ksira-svamin in his comment on the 
Vanausadhi-varga of the Amara-koia. The name of Indu’s work 
is not ^ven by Ksira-svamin and the supposition that it .was called 
Nigha^u is gratuitous. The only point in favour of the proposed 
identity is that Indu appears from the 'quotations to have written 
on the subject of Vanausadhi, but there is no evidence that Madhava's 
father Indukara was a medical writer or even a writer at all. Indu 
is by no means an uncommon name ; and such hazarding of guesses 
of identity of authors of similar names is hardly of any use. 

There are other statements in Mr. Dasgupta's article which 
are equally doubtful. The Cikitsa of MSdhava does not seem to be, 
as Mr. Dasgupta assumes, a separate work written as a supplement 
to his Rug-viniicaya. The work unfortunately is not available 
for a final conclusion ; but an alleged MS of it is noticed in Rajendra 
Dal Mitra’s Bikaner Catalogue, No. 1413, p. 647. The data supplied 
by Mitra, whose Catalogues or Notices are hardly ever models 
of carefulness and accuracy, are too meagre ; but two of the opening 
verses quoted from this work by Mitra are nothing but verses 3 and 
^ of the Rug-viniicaya, wMe the only concluding verse quoted, which 
fe too corrupt for identification, derds aq)parently with Visa-roga- 
nidana, which forms the subject-matter <rf the concluding dhapters 
of the Rug-viniicaya. It seems, therefore, that his so-called Cmtsa 
is identical with Rug-viniicaya or represents a version of it. 

The MSS of the ~Ku^-mudgara, again^ are in Devanagari ^ 
(even including R. D- Mitfii's MS), and ^re is nothing to identify 
its author with our Madhavwexc^t the of a fi5rly common 

name. In the same way, our MS^ava is probabtt' to be dfetinKttished 
from ^dhava or MSdhavM whose nanie: occurs as the author 
of an Ayurveda-rasa-6§stra,* a Rasa-kaumudi,* a Bhava-svabhava"^ 

.. Aufrecht, Catahgus CaMogomn, i, p. 113*: Eatracts in Mitra, Notices, 

!ir ^92, P- 199 ’ ^kt- HSS. in StaatshihUothek in MUnchm, No. 394, p. 6a. 
Sfc. Dasgupta says that the work is printed in Bombay, but gives no bibliograpMcal 
reterence, 

* Bm&c. Ca^g^ of MSS in Gujarat, Sindh, etc., Base, iv, p. ai8. 

» Ihtra, Notices, xv, No. r6i6, p. 178. 

* Biihler, op. cit., p. 330. See also Aufrecht, op, dt., ii, p. 93 ; iii, p. 89. 
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and a Mngdlia-bodlia.^ MadJmva, author of a fragment of an 
Zyurveda-prakasa * is also a different person, as he is described 
in the Cblophon as a resident of Benares, belonging to the Sarasvata- 
kula of Saurastra.' Mr. Dasgupta dtes as one of his authorities 
the writer of the introduction to an useful modem compilation 
called Vanausadhi-darpa'^ (Calcutta, 1908), but even this learned 
writer is doubtful (vol. i, p. 32) about the identity of at least three 
Madhavas known to him, namely, Madhava, author of Ritg-vini^caya, 
Madhava who compiled a Dravya-gwm. and Madhava who com- 
mented upon Su^rata. And yet, Mr. Dasgupta would lump together 
indiscriminately most of the Madhavas known as Vaidyalm writers. 

The only other work which can plausibly be assigned to Madhava, 
son of Indukara, is the Prayoga-ratna-mMd. Tins can be done, 
not on the alleged, but hardly conclusive, ground that the work 
contains Desi names of herbs and plants current in Bengal, but 
because the concluding verse quoted by Mitra in his notice * of 
a MS of this work : 

bhesajd mddhavenaisd Stlahrada-nivasind 1 

yatnena racitd ratna-mdle\ndu\kara-sunund 11 

appears to indicate that its author, Madhava, was the son of Indukara, 
if the missing syllable in Mitra’s defective MS be read as we surest 
above. There is, however, some uncertainty about the authordiip 
of the work itself. In Mitra’s description * of another MS of the same 
work, having the same introductory verses, the name of the work is 
given as Parydya-ratna-mdld and of the author as Rajavallabha.® The 
same work, again, appearing under the title Parydya-ratna-wMd 
and. having the same introductory verses is notic^ by Keeling* 
in his India Office Catalogue. The name pf the author here is not 
mentioned, and the work ends differently. Of Pur Madhava's 
Dravya-guna, again, we have only the testimony of ^ivadtsasena 
(i6th century) ; but no information is available. 

It is, moreover, not dear if Arunadatta, Vijayaraksita, Ni&:ala- 
kara and ^rikanthadatta really belonged to Bengal. We have 
no proof except the doubtful indication of respective cognomens and 


^ Eggelii^, Catalogue of India, Office MSS., v. No. 2680/807, p. 943. 

* ^geling, op. cit., v. No. 26^JX703b, p. 950. Au&edit {op. cit., p. 4490) 
favours identification, but ^geling leaves the question open. 

* Notices, ix. No. 3r5o, p. 234. 'Where is Silahadra which this verse nieni»His 
as the home of Madhava ? 

* Ibid., i. No. 207, p. rrr. 

® Rajavallabha is also responsible for a Dravya-guna op. cit., v. 

No. 27r7^6o8a), which is a different work. 

* Op. cit., V, No. 274o/r5rr, p. 976. 
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the popularity of their works in Bengal ; and the conclusion must 
be regarded as non seguitur. The danger of arguing from the popu- 
larity of a work in a particular locality is shown by a well-known 
Bengal work itself, the NySya-kandaU, which does not seem to have 
received much recognition in its land of origin, and the o:ily two 
best known coimnentators on the work were the Maithila Padma- 
nabha and the Jaina Rajas^ekhara. 

S. K. De. 



REVIEWS 

GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, VOL. I, by Dr. Bimala Chum Law, Ph.D., M.A.i 

B.L. ; Luzac & Co., London, 1937 ; pp. 325. 

Students interested in the geography of ancient India, Burma and Ceylon 
TOuld be grateful to Dr. Law for the pubHcation of this work in which the learned 
author ccdlected all his articles rdating to this subject, previously published in 
different journals of the East and West. The volume under review is practically 
a supplement to the author’s Geography of Early Buddhism (K^an Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & Co., Ltd., London, 1932), It has eleven chapters dealing with the 
geographical data from Sanskrit Buddhist literature (i), South India as a centre 
of Pali Buddhism (ii), geographical data from the Mahdvamsa and its commentary 
(iii), Damila and the Damila*ra^ha (iv), mountains and rivers of andent India 
(v), countries and ^oples of ancient India (vi), Kapilavastu {viii), Buddhist cave 
temples in India (ix), sacred places of the Jains (x), and the sacred plac^ of the 
Vaisnavas (xi). Chapter vii is an Appendix which gives a list of the countries 
and peoples of andent India, mentioned in the * Kurma-vibhdga ’ section of the 
Markandeya Purina, 

Dr. Law is one of the few scholars who have paid attention to the gec^aphical 
aspect of andent Indian history, and the identifications proposed in the present work 
are generally satisfactory. But, as is the case with many problems regarding India’s 
past, some of his condusions are not beyond dispute, and modification may be 
suggested with reference to some of the statements. I like to draw the attention 
of the learned author to a few such points. 

(i) Dr. Law and many other scholars think (p. 157) that the Mahisakas of the 
Puranas were people of the Mahismati region on the Narmada. It is interesting to 
note in this connection that the Hebbata grant {M.A.S., AR, 1925, p. 98) of I^damba 
Visnuvarman mentions a district “cafied 'Msihiso^visaya which is evidently the ori^ 
of the modem Mahisur(:i= Mysore). It is therefore possible to surest that the 
Mahisakas were pe(q>le of the Mahisa district. 

{2) Dr. Law connects (p. 173) the Mpas with the Kampil region on the Ganges. 
In this connection, we draw the attention of the learned Doctor to verses 45-46 
of the VI, where a Nlpa king fe described as the lord of Surasena, i.e., 

the Mathura region. 

(3) In connection with the location of tjie Udumbaras (p. 174), the author’s 
atte!3Son may be drawn to the find of coins b^foc^giug to this tribe in the Pathankot 
district {Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 11) and the Kangra and Hodiyapur districts 
{Smith, Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, Vol. I,/pp. 160-61). They may 
therefore be located in the Punjab region. 

(4) Dr. Law refers (p. 198) to the ‘ Andhra kmg, Gautami-puira Pulumayi 
It fe better to refer to the king as Satavdhana rather than as Andhra. The metrouymk 
is evidently a misprint for Vdsi^hlpulra. 

(5) Dr. Law states (p. 14) on the authority of the Divyavadana that Pataliputra 
was a great citV-at the time of the Buddha. Tlie author s attention may however 
be drawn to the fact that, according to the unanimous testimony of the Puranas, 
Kusumapura or Pasahputra was foimded by Udajdn, a son of Ajata^tni, which 
seems^ to have flourished after the Buddha^s death. The learned author is to dande 
whether we should prefer the Dioyavadind to the Puranas. 

These ate a few of the points that crossed my mind while penising Dr. Law's 
interesting work, and I offer them for the learned author ’s consideration. We 
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recommend the book to students of early Indian geography, who would surely be 
benefited by it. Dines Chandra Sircar. 

ANCIENT INDIAN COLONIES IN THE FAR EA^ST, VOL. II— Suvarnadvipa, 

Part I— Political History, by Dr. R. C. Majumdar, M.A., Ph.D., Professor, 

Dacca University ; Dacca, 1937 ; pp. xviii+ 43^+16. 

The first volume of Ancient Indian Colonies in the Far East, dealing with Champa 
(Annam), was published in 1927, and Indian scholars interested in the expansion 
of Hindu culture and thebistory of the Hindu colonies in the [Far] Eastern countries 
were eagerly awaiting the publication of the remaining volumes of Prof. Majum^r's 
work. The volume imder review which is the first part of Vol. II (Suvarnadvipa) 
deals with the political history of ancient Malayasia. 

The volume has been divided into four sections. Book I entitled ' The Dawn 
of Hindu Colonization' deals with the land and people, pre-Hindu civilization 
and early Hindu colonization in Malayasia, and Hindu civilization in that country 
up to the end of the 7th century A.D. Book II deals with the empire of the Sailendra 
h^gs of Malayasia and Book III with the rise and fall of the Indo-Javanese empire. 
Book IV describes the downfall of the Huidu kingdoms of Malayasia. There are 
two maps, one of Malayasia and the other of Central and Eastern Java. 

The early history of Malayasia, to which the Indian name Suvarnadvipa has 
been applied by the author, is wrapped up in obscurity. Prof. Majunidar, however, 
has mardialled the facts known from native and foreign (specially Chinese and 
Arabic) sources with wonderful skill. We congratulate the learned author for the 
keenness of his insight and the impartiality of his judgment. The account of the 
Sailendm emperors (p, 149®.) is the most interesting section of the book, as is also 
that of the kings of Singh^m (p. 2925.) and of Maja-pahit (p. joSff.). The Appendix 
(p. 204ff.) to Book II, in whidi some problems connected with Sri-vijaya and with 
the Sahendras have been summarily discussed, is remarkable for the author's learning 
and dear vision. 

There are however a fe^ minor points on which we may not agree with the 
l^umed author. Prof, Majumdar seems to th in k (pp. 5-7) that the want of accurate 
knowledge of the Far Eastern countries on the part of the author of the Periplus 
was due ix> the facts that ^ there was no direct communication between the 
Coromandd coast and the Far East ' and that vessels of South Indian ports bound 
for the Malay Peninsula made a coastal voyage along the Bay of Bengal. I am 
sorry I cannot follow the author's arguments. The reference to vessels called 
Colandia ' which make the voyage to Chryse and the Ganges ' in the Periplus shows 
that, whatever route might have been followed, South Indian merchants had first- 
hand knowledge of Malayasia during the first century A.D. Towards the east, 
the Greek vessels, however, do not appear at that time to have voyaged far beyond 
the Coromandel coast. 

In connection with the origin of the name Malaya which has been connected 
with similar Indian names, we may draw the attention of the learned author to the 
fact that the name of M^ya, the southern Kula-parvata of India, is evidently 
derived from the Dravidian word tnalai, meaning * HU * and that the TtiHigLn tribe 
called Malaya, Malaya, Malava, Malava, possibly signified originally a Dravidian 
hill-tribe. 

We have no doubt that the book dealing with a glorious chapter of ancien 
Hindu history will be favourably received by all interested in India's past. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 
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1 HISTORY OF INDIAN LITERATURE, by Matirice Wiatemitz, PI1.D. 

Vol. II. Buddhist Literature and Jaiua Literature. Translated from the original 

German by Mrs. S. Ketkar and Miss H. Rohn, B.A., and revised by the author. 

Only authorized translation into English. Publiiied by the University of 

Calcutta, 1933 ; pp. xx+673. 

The original German edition of the first part (Buddhist Literature) of this volume 
ppeared in 1912, and the second part (Jaina Literature) in 1920, and in those days 
)oth parts were justly acclaimed as great achievements, for there was as yet no 
:omprehensive work in which the Buddhist and Jaina Literature had been attempted. 
But things have changed much since. The additions and alterations which have been 
nade in this translation are an eloquent index to the progress of research in Buddhistic 
studies in course of a comparatively short time. This progress has been so rapid 
hat every work on the subject could not but be out of date as soon as it left the 
>ress, and this is the aise, I fear, also with the volume under review. Had the author 
confined himself to Pali Buddhism there would have been no great danger, thou^ 
iven in that case his work would have found a redoubtable rival in Dr. B. C. Law’s 
excellent ' History of Pah Literature The author’s intention however was to 
give a comprehensive review of Buddhist and Jaina literature. But almost the 
svhole of the Buddhist and Jaina literature deals with Buddhist and Jaina neSgion 
and philosophy. Any history of Buddhist and Jaina Hteratuie has therefore to 
do p rima rily with Buddhist and Jaina philosophy. This is however not the case 
with Wintemitz’s work, and this, I think, is its fatal weakness. Here is indeed 
»ot much of philosophy in Pali Buddhism. But the 6 ajs are now long past when 
Buddhism us^ to be identified with Pali, The untiring leseardies of MM. Haraprasad 
Shastri, Sylvain L^vi, L. Vallfe-Pousdn, Thomas Stcherbat^ and a host of other 
scholars have proved that the life of Buddhism was much more cdtoured, chattered 
and eventful than is su^ested by the dull and peaceM rhythm of Pali tests. 
A history of Buddhism or Buddhist literature to-^y will have pdmarily to analy^ 
and digest a large number of very difficult Sanskrit texts, as can beLd^ify seto in 
the exquisite works of Professors Stchexbatsky (Budd hist Lc^ ) and Satkxm Mookeijee 
(Buddhist Theory of Universal Fhix). Yet '’C^temitz's history of Bodb^fet liteatum 
is concerned almost wholly with Kli texts. In the <ni^nal German edl&sL his 
section on Jaina literature was hanily more tharua-li^ of naines,^ a^-the 
translation is certainly a great improvement on it. Bat yet it-nr^t be rega^^ded 
to-day as a mere relic the-past, xkmdl that has been, s^d abotrt Jaii ifem before 
Sdbtubring’s monumental work * Die Lehre der Jaftias * aipeared can be hardly 
anything else/ Jainism was till now almost a vizg^ soiL A firm foumdatmn'to 
Jaina studies at last been laid by Schubiing’s weak, ami all fuUim work the 

fidd has got to start with a reference^o it. 

The work, I must confess, is not satisfactory to me. Yet, its shortcomings are 
moreof omission than •commission, and therefore may be safely rramm^j^ to 
the students for whom it has been Mandated. A word at last 
gen^ method of dealing with literature. It iS quite astonfahii^ that in ate ost 
every work on Indian literature a laige portion the book dmuM be ^votm to 
futile discussiens on chronology. There are much fnore ccanprel^iffiive histeies <n 
Greek, Latin, German and English litemtare, bnt ttey are i^ver encumbered with 
such hair-splitting diq)Utes on what cannot but be secomiary importance &ich 
discussions dxould always be reserved for gjedal articles in journals, or, in cases 
of particular importance, for special appendices at the end of the vetem. 


Batakrtshna Ghosh. 
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THE GLORIES OF HINDUSTAN, by Dr. Ernst Alfred Nawrath, PubHshed 
by Methuen & Co., Ltd., 36, Essex Street, London. Price 23s. net. 

This book contains 240 full-page pictures of all the important cities, lakes 
rivers,, mountains, caves, passes, palaces, temples, tombs, etc. of India with short 
descriptions. There is a map also. This book is not intended for the specialists 
but for the tourists who wish to see things of beauty in India. I quite agree with 
the author who admits that it is intended for the widespread class of educated 
people. I think that this book seems to be the best of all picture-books on Indid; 
We congratulate the author on the production of such an excellent work and on 
the excellent service he has rendered by giving notes on every picture. It h 
indeed a long-felt want which the author has removed to a great extent. 

B. C. Law. 

BRAHMAISIA-ROMAN catholic SAMVAD (Argument between a Koman 
Catholic and a Brdhmana) by Dorn Antonio, edited by Prof. Surendra Nath 
Sen, M.A., Ph.D,, published by the Calcutta University, 1937, Introduction 
and pp. 76 and Index. 

This little volume contains the text of a seventeenth-century Bengali prose 
work, iiititled ' Brdhinana-Roman Catholic Samvdd * by a Bengalee prince of Bhusani, 
who happened to bear later on a Portuguese name. Of the personal history of this 
prince our knowledge is meagre, but the publication of this text has rendered the 
surtnise ineffective that Dorn Antonio was but ' a semi-legendary figure '. In 1663 
he was taken captive to Arakan by the Arakanese, to be subsequently redeemed 
from captivity by a Portuguese missionary, who began to teach him the Christian 
scriptures. It was after his baptism that he, the Bengalee prince, was named 
Dorn Antonio, and in the title-page of his work in the MS. recovered he is des- 
cribed as a * great Christian Catechist (grande Chathequista) who converted so many 
Hindus (gentios) ^ 

The text of this Bengali work has been published from a MS. not in Bengali, 
but in Roman Script. The MS. is lying at Evora in Portugal, where Prof. Sm 
copied the major portion of it. The volume contains textual notes on dijB&cult and 
olmlete words and expressions, and it also contains an Index. The text pubHsh^ 
is the earliest ktiown specimen of Bengali prose style, and to the serious Students >of 
old Bengali language, tJie importance of the publication cannot be exaggerated 

N. N. Das Gtmfh 

NAXYASASTRASAMK^A. By T: K. Raihachandra Aiyar, Printed at the 
Madras Law Journal Press, Mylapor^, Madras, 1936. 

The work under review gives a critical summary of some of the topics deall 
with in fhe of ^barata, e.g., theatrical stage,, prologue,, different type? 

of acting md elements of drama.^ The introdhction, which forms the first of thf 
two parts into which the book isi divided, is devoted to the investigation pf prot^ips 
like the origm and development of drama, the n^-ture of drama and dranjatur^^ 
works, if any, in and before the time of Bharata, the authorship of the 
and chronology of the growth of the different t^s of drama. In this connection 
the results of tiie researches of experts in the field are set forth w these A® ? 

matter of fact, the booklet giyes within a small compass a good and popular 
about the subject and will be useful to students of indigenous schools {caiu$p^his 
who cannot go through works in European languages in which excellent books ano 
papers have been published by specialists. 


Chinxahaxan Chakra varxxi. 
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Adyar Library Bulletin, Besani Number, Vol. I, Pt. 3, 1st October, 

1937- 

Vyavaharanimaya of Varadaraja edited by K. V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar and A. N. Krishna Aiyangax. 

Kgvedavyakhya Madhavakrt§. edited by C. Kntihan Raja. 

The Yoga-Upanisads translated by S. Subrahmanya Sastri. 
Bhavasahkranti Sutra and Nagarjuna’s Bhavasankranti Sastra 
with the commentary of Maitreyanatha edited by N. 
Aiyaswami Sastri. 


Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XVIII, 
Pt. Ill, April, icyyj. 

Saptadvipa Prthivi by H. R. Mankad. 

The Date of the Visnu Puranaby R. C. Hazra. 

Who were the Bhiiguids ? by H. WeUer. 


Bulletin of the Rama Varma Research Institide, Vol. V, Pt. II, July, 
1937 - 

A Primer of Malayalam Phonology by L. V. R. Aiyar. 

Kerala Paintings by V. K. R.'Menon. 


Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studio, Vol: IX, Pi. I, I 937 * 
Indo-arica I by R. L- Turner. 

Adverbes Sanskrits en -sat et base radicale by L. Renoti. 
Ved. barhdna by Kasten Ronnow. 

Hvatanica il by H. W. Bailey. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 65, No. i, October, 1937. 

A Critique of Bha^ra's doctrine of Simultaneous Difierence 
and Non-Difference by Ashokanath Shastri. 

Andent Near East and India: Cultural Relations by B. N. 
Datta. 
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Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, Pt. I, January, 1935. 

Kolhapur Copperplates of Gandaradityadeva : Saka 1048 by 
A. N. XJpadhye. 

A I<ist of Inscriptions of Northern India written in Brahmi 
and its derivative Scripts from about A.C. 300 by D. R. 
Bhandarkar. 

Epigraphia Indica, Vol. XXIII, Pt. II, April, 1935. 

Three Maukhari Inscriptions on Yupas : Krita year 295 by 
A. S- Altekar. 

Nandapur Copperplate of the Gupta year 169 by N. G. 
Majumdar. 

SrungavarapukSta Plates of Anantavarman, King of Kalihga 
by R. C. Majumdar. 

Narasingapalli Plates of Hastivarman, the year 79 by R. C. 
Majumdar. 

Ganjam Copperplates of Vajrahasta III ; Saka-Samvat 991 
by R. C. Majumdar. 

Indian Museum Plates of Ganga Devendravarman ; year 308 
by B. Ch. Chhabra. 

Badakhimedi Copperplates of Indravarman by P. N. Bhatta- 
charyya. 

Indian Historical Quarterly, Vol. XIII, No. 3, September, 1937. 

Spontaneous Nasalization by E. J. Thomas. 

A Note on Barah Copperplate of Bhoja by D. C. Ganguly. 

Canakya-niti^astra and the Tantri by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Economic Geography of Kalidasa by K. D. Upadhyaya. 

The Date of Krtyaratnakara, a rare work on Dharmasastra 
by Mudakarasuri by M. M. Patkar. 

The Origin of the Proto-Indian and the Brahmi Scripts by 
A. Hertz. 

Central Asiatic Provinces of the Maurya Empire by H. C. Seth. 

The Islamic Kingship in India by A. C. Banerjee. 

A Study on the Chromcles of Dadakh by E- Petech. 

laina Antiquary, Vol. Ill, No. II, September, 1937. 

Rajagrhaby K. P. Jain. 

Mystic EUements in Jiiinism by A. N. Upadhye. 

The Jaina Calendar by S. R. Das. 

The Jaina Chronology by K. P. Jain. 

A Jaina Tirthahkara in a Buddhist IMandala by H. V. Glassenapp. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. 57, No. 3, September 
1937 ' 

Dravidian Notes by E. H. Tuttle. 

Toda Garments and Embroidery by M. B. Emeneau. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol. V, Nos. i and 2, April 
and July. 1937. 

Nanditirtha in Nivrtti by J. C. Ghosh. 

Kamarupa in the Markandeya Purana by K. L. Barua. 
Antiquities of the Kapili and the Jamuna Valleys by R. M. Nath. 

Journal of the Benares Hindu University, Vol. I, No. 2, 1937. 

Harsa as Author and Patron of betters by R. S. TripatM. 

The One and the Many — an interpretation in the bight of the 
Organistic Conception in Indian Philosophy by K. C. 
Varadacha 4 . 

Sumero-Egyptian Origin of the Aryans and the Rig-veda by 
P. Nath. 

Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Vol. XXIII, Pt. II, 
June, 1937. 

The Organization of Public Services during the Mughal Period, 
1526 to 1707 A.D. by S. R. Sharma. 

The Gathas of Zarathustra, Yasna Ha 29 by M. b- Patel. 
Ancient Indian Coins by R. Bum. 

Journal of Indian History, Vol. XVI, Pt. i, No. 46, April, 1937. 

Mohenjo Daro — the most important archseolc^ical site in India 
by H. Heras. 

The Mehrauli Iron Pillar Inscription by D. Sharma. 

Deccani Diplomacy and Diplomatic Usage in the middle of the 
15^ Century by H. K. Sherwani. 

Johan Van Twist’s Description of India by W. H. Mor el a nd . 

Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XI, Pt. I, January- 
March, 1937, 

Sanscrit beaming in the Cola Empire by K. A. Nilakantha 
Sastri. 

The Number of Rasas by V. Raghovan. 

Recent Progress in the Archaeology of Sumatra, Hindu-Buddhist 
Period by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri. 

The Origin of the Alphabet of Champa by R. C. Majumdar. 
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Journal of ike Royal Asiatic Society of Great Britain and Ireland, 
AfrUt vyyj. 

Mtiliainmad’s Pilgrimage Proclamation by Richard Bell. 

The Sdf ; an overlooked Buddhist Simile by C. A. F. Rhys 
Davids. 

Formulation of Pratityasamutpada by B. C. Law. 
Punch-marked Silver Coins — ^their weight, age and minting 
byE. H.C. Walsh. 

Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society, Vol. X, Pt. I, 
July, 1937- 

Ten Inscriptions from Mathura by V. S. Agrawala. 

The Qutb Minar — its Architecture and History by S. K. Banerji. 
Terracottas from Ghosi by V. S. Agrawala. 

Religious Suicide at Prayaga by K. C. Chattopadhyaya. 

Sacred Places of the Vaisnavas by B. C. Law. 

Karnataka Historical Review, Vol. IV, Nos. i and 2, January-July, 
1937- 

Karnataka and Mohenjo Daro by H. Heras. 

A Great Contribution of Vijayanagara to the Tamil Country 
by C. S. Srinivasachari. 

Identification of historical and geographical names in Laks- 
manotsava, a medical treatise composed in A.D. 1450 by P. K. 
Gode. 

The Vira Saivas and their contribution to Vijayanagara by 
B. A. Saletore. 

The Alanda Stone Inscription of King TribhuvanamaUa 
Vikramaditya by P. B. Desai. 

Man in India, Vol. XVII, No. 3, July-Septembo', 1937. 

Caste, Race and Rdigion in India by S. C. Roy. 

New Review, Vol. VI, No. 34, October, 1937. 

AUers's Psychology of Character by E. B. Strauss. 

Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, January-April, 1937. 

Pancika und Hariti by L. Bachhofer, 
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Poona Orientalist, Vol. II, No. 2, July, 1937. 

Missing Ka rika in the Sahkhyasaptati by S. S. Surya- 
naiayana Shastri. 

Some Important Dates from the Kharataragaccha Pattavali 
by Dasharatha Sharma. 

The Puranas : their historical value by V. R. R. Dikshitar. 
Patala, the Hindu Anti^des by H. R. Mankad. 

Some Customs and Beliefs from the Ramayana by Miss P. C. 
Dharma. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXVIII, No. i, July, 
1937 - 

Social Dife in the Ramayana by Miss P. C. Dharma. 
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GEOGRAPHICAL ESSAYS, VOL. I 

By 

Bimala Churn Law, M.A., B-L., Ph.D. 

Cos^ients : — (i) Geograpliical data from Sanskrit Buddhist Literature, (2) South India as 
a c^tre of Pali Buddhism, <3) Geographical data from the Mahavaihsa and its Commentary, 
(4) Damila and Damljaratyia, (5) Mountains and Rivers of India, (6 & 7) Countries and peoples of 
India and Appendix to same, (S) Kapilavastn, <9) Buddliist cave temples in India, (xo) Sacred 
places of the Jains, and (ii) Sacred places of the Vaif^iavas. Index. Price Rs.3/8/-. To be 
had of the aumor, 43, Kailas Bose Street, Calcutta and Messrs. Lusac & Co., 46, Great Russell 
Street, London. 

Opinions 

A. B, Keith , — It is a most valuable collection, rich in accurately stated and carefully 
collected facts, and lays all students once more under a deep debt of gratitude. 

Dr, L, D. Barnett , — ^It is a really valuable digest of information, which I am very glad to 
possess. 

Jiff. Oldham, — ^Yonr careful and persevering researches in this re^>ect will help very materially 
towards the preparation of a much-needed work, an Atlas of the ancient geography of India, 
whidi should contain of the continent at different periods of its early history. For the 
period of the Buddha you have already oollected practically all the rrferences available. 

The Hindu, — Dr, Law, who is already known to the world of scholars as the author *of a 
' History of PaH Literature * Geography of Barly Buddhism ' and other interesting treatises 
on subjects relating to Ancient Indian History, has collected in tlris vcdume, in a revised and 
enlarged form, his articles published from time to time in various journals relating to the Ancfent 
Geography of India, Burma and Ceylon ...... Dr, Law naturally deals at some laigth with 

the history of the Madhyade^ so far as it relates to the Buddhistic period. One interesting 
and 'noteworthy observatikm made by the author in this connecthm is that the name applied 

to the antient dipas in the Lalitaoi^ara and allied literature is obviously used in the sesase a 
country. Another point noticeaWe here is that the names KdH and referred respect- 

ively to a country and a city. The passing references made to the other janapadas of the Jam!bu- 
d%pa ate also very infomring. Interesting are the refer^ces to the a&ama of in the 

kingdom of the Mallas. Of interest to the Pauranic geographer is the reference to the places like 
Ramagrama in the land of the Koliyas where the eighth stupa and a caitya were erected by 

An interesting fact noticeable in these references is that Tan ja (Tanjore) is stated 

to have been in Tambarattha of whi<h the author Dhammapala was a native. An entire chapter 
Is devoted to Kapilavastn bringing together In one place all that is Buddfaistically connected with 
it. Chap. IK devotes itsidf to a description of the several Buddhist cave temples of India. The 
work is on the w^le helpful as it brings together all that could be readily desired to be known 
ooncexning the anci^t geography of the country. 


(S>bituar^ 

K. P. JAYASWAI 

We deeply mourn the loss of Dr. Kashi Prasad Jayaswal, a 
well-known scholar of Bihar. He was a brilliant student of Oxford 
University and a successful Barrister of Patna. His contributions 
to the study of ancient Indian history and polity will long be 
remembered by scholars interested in the past history of Tnaia 
He was the editor of the Journal of Bihar and Orissa Research 
Society. He was a man of simple and amiable manners, and was 
held in high esteem by all who came in contact with him. It is a 
pity that many well-known scholars of Indology have recently left 
the world, and I am sure that indological study will receive a' great 
set-back in their deaths. 

B. C. Daw. 


HERMANN JACOBI 

The death has snatched away from us one of our good. friends 
and great indologists, Prof. Hermann Jacobi, He was an authority 
on Jainism and his valuable contributions ’ to the study of the 
subject will be ever remembered by those working in the field of 
research. Europe is getting poorer day by day by the passing 
away of some of the well-lmown orientalists within a short tiin^ 
May his soul rest in peace ! 

B. C. Daw. 


A. V. WIDDIAMS JACKSON 

W^e regret to announce the death of another well-known 
American Indologist, Dr, Williams Jackso;*!. He was an ardent 
student of Comparative Philology and Sanskrit. He was attached 
to the Columbia University as the Emeritus Professor of Indo- 
Iranian Danguages and Diteratures. He was the President of the 
Amencan Oriental Society. He died on the 8th August 1037 
We sincerely condole this irreparable loss. 

B. C. Daw 


>70. MaiiU-klolln vStreet, CnlcnUa, 
Printed by p. KingUt, Baptist Mission Press, 41 a. tower Circular Road, Calcutta. 
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INDIA BETWEEN THE CULTUR 


By O. Stein 

At a certain stage witliin a discipline the retrospeccive 
appears not only necessary, it gets something of a self-purificatio^ 
nay, justification. The decennies of the 20th century represent 
nearly in each year a centenarj’’ of the foundation of the various 
branches of Indology, in grammar, literary history, Vedic research. 
Thus 1838 the study of the Rigveda — ^by an never completed edition, 
of .course, — ^was started by Friedrich Rosen. But also from a 
shlc jective point of view at a certain stage the student feels the 
necessity of reflection over the position of his discipline in the midst 
of the manifold sister-disciplines, he wants the urgent answer to the 
question of the justification of her existence and therewith of his 
own spiritual being, as he has devoted his life to that field of work. 
The student has the duty to repa}?- in any form the possibility given 
to him by other sections of the people, to live according to his ideals 
He can do it alone on the intellectual sphere ; for the benefit of 
progress to search for objective truth, to spread knowledge, as narrow 
his field may be, to keep to, what may be called, a mdnasa vrata. 

In the case of India the question after her position in the history 
of culture is not an idle academical affair. From both the points 
of view, mentioned above, the objective and subjective, some reason 
in putting that question cannot be denied. It seems, however, 
.-that also a principal decision should be inaugurated to clear the 
question : is India entitled to have a place in the history of the 
ancient world or has she to be relegated to a more or less neglected 
comer, to range — ^as an outer look at the geograpMcal reality seems 
to point at — ^with the Further East ? 'Kiis qu^tion appears to be 
worth some consideration. . , t j- 

Since long sporadic vestiges hinted to a wnnection of 
with the Western World. The excavations at tie sites of Sind, vMch 
might receive a further extension to Kathiawar, are mrpnsmg 
in their ridiness and astonishing by the riddle which still surv^ 
the bearers of the culture and mostly their script and language. By 
no means, however, the fact of India’s relation with Western ^la 
can be called an unexpected event in her history ; only in finding 
the spot lays the ' hazard ’ without which even in science many 
discoveries would not have happened. The novelty of the new know^ 
ledge, as imperfect it may be, is the chrouologi^_ point of view and 
the inference to be drawn, as soon as the ethnical and linguistic 
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secrets will be disclosed. Apa;i; from prehistoric links between^ 
India and the West, apart from an alleged linguistic resemblance 
between Dravidian and Uralian languages, of Munda and even 
Indo-European with one of the other branch of the Finno-Ugrian, 
which in their generality or restrictness on the lexicon and by their 
operating with modem stages of ancient tongues are of a questionable 
value. There are facts which prove incontestably the existence of 
deities, known from the Rigveda, for the first quarter of the 14th cent, 
B.C. in Western Asia. That would tally with the suggestions miie 
with regard to the influence of Babylonia on the other deities of the 
Veda, the Adityas ; here, however, the difference of a documentary 
proof of the existence of gods, known from the Veda, in the 14th 
cent, and the possibility of a spiritual connection of ethic ideas 
the substratum of the Adityas, should not be overlooked. And fur 
ther, in the former case the relation seems not yet cleat, whether the 
Mitanni people have borrowed from a tribe among which the deities 
have been honoured, which tribe that has been, or whether the 
Mitanni themselves had a pantheon, including these deities ; in the 
latter case, there is some resemblance between conceptions of ethical 
deities and the influence suggested would have worked from West 
to East. Or, the still controversary character of Varuna has been* 
believed to be a contamination of a Hittite god of the Sea, Aruaa. 
and of a god of Heaven and Sun, Asura, the name of the lattev 
showing again a striking likeness to As(s)ur, a country in the neigh- 
bomhood of the Mitannis. The linguistic influences on the tribes, 
wHch speaking an Indo-European language, on their eastward, 
migration invaded India, by Asia Minor are not proved, while those 
in the religious sphere are not improbable. Among the latfes 
thot^h even Siva has been said to be a borrowing from Asia Minar 
tile existence of a cult of a Mother Goddess in India may be as Well 
influenced by the West, especially by Asia Minor, as it may have 
been influenced by indigenous ideas; prevailing in India, before the 
Indo-European dialects speaking trib^, immigrated from the West. 
This, of course, is an inference, as ' in the Vedic mythology goddesses 
played only a subordinate part ' and even with Prthivi ' it was not 
until later, when Aryans and pre- Aryans had amalgamated, that her 
worship came to resemble that 6f the older goddess ’. There is 
little doubt that the conception of a Mother Goddess or Earth 
Mother is a very simple, when taken from the natural impressions on 
human mind by birth and agriculture ; but it becomes very oompoeite 
and syncretic, if mixed with the male as ^akti. It has been said 
that such a cult of a Mother Goddess must have its origin in a matri- 
archal society which is not found among the Indo-European dialects 
speaking tribes, immigrating in India, and points, therefore, again 
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to a society with, matriarchal organization, i.e. to Western Asia. 
Such a conclusion, it must be stressed, is not based on objective 
fedings, it bears the stigma of a subjective opinion. With the same 
— perhaps even with more — bright one could assert that in a patriar- 
chalty organised society, where the pater familius exercised a strong 
regimen, the feelings of the children tended towards the gentle 
protection of the mother, who might have been installed as a goddess. 
The position of the mother in the Indian joint family, even in modem 
time, is likely to be tmderstood as that of a ‘ Mother. Godaess 
in the good and less benignant sense of the word. But the ‘ Mother- 
hood ’ is only one side of that aspect ; the ‘ Earth '-component as 
mother is so natural that no loan had to be raised by any people. 
Leaving aside such general reflections, the idea of a Mother Goddess 
in Vedic religion has not yet been thoroughly investigated, though 
vestiges of such a conception do not seem to be absent. A reference 
like tW to Maitr. S. II 7, 16 ; Ath. V. XII, i ; Sat. Br. HI 2, 2, 20 ; 
to the devikahavis, are some, perhaps not reliable, instances of the 
fdeaof such a goddess and goddesses. It seerns, on the other hand, 
to go far behind the facts, to establish the Aryan origin of these 
ideas : but the conception of a Mother Goddess and Earth Goddess 
is so simple, that no reason is to be seen why it ^ould not have 
developed independently with the indigenous, or the immigratmg 
tribes- of In^a as well as with Western Asianic peoples, and aft»- 
wards have been amalgamated into the imponing figure of Duxga. 
Here, of course, the new problem of iakti arises, and a wide field of 
religious research is open to students. 

Influences to have been exercised on the main figures of the 
V&dic pantheon by Western cultures are not isolated^ appearances 
fn Oriental research. Babylonian paralldb to Indian rdigious 
cf^tcmis have been noticed, but the st^estion of an Muence is 
ttor convincing. The asvamedha r^resents such a pe<^ar Indian 
CU^Iom, the system of the sacrifice is so daborate, the ritu^ in such 
a harmony with the basic pri^tly views that some features, not 
essentia altogether, alone cannot be taken as proving a Babyloman 
origin of the rite. It seems to lie in the nature of the human mind 
to generalize and to simplify by that proce^ the e^lanation of 
cultural phenomena the variety and multiplicity of wi^ch is other- 
vdsfe vexatious for the mind. Sometun^ dentents which may have 
some resemblance, lead to the attitude of scholars to-sge influent^, 
where analogous institutions came independently into existence with 
different cultures. Thus the celebration of the i 4 posa^ with the 
Buddhists on the 8th and 14th day of each paksa of a month, in 
addition to the Vedic holidays, is not to be explained as super- 
pcsition of a ‘ neo-Babylonian system, based upon the four stages 
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of the moon as the latter can be as well attributed to India. In 
the Brahmanical law-books the fourteenth and preceding day in 
each half-month are known as fasting days, while Ceylon observes 
only four holidays. Again the idea of the Cakravartin has been 
led back upon the Babylonian conception of a king of the kings ’ 
and ‘ god of the gods ’ ; neither the linguistic nor the general 
foundations are strong enough to allow such an inference, and from 
the chronological point of view a Persian influence in the Achseminian 
times would easier correspond to the age of the Ait. Br. of a still 
later Tranian the Sanskrit Buddhist scriptures, where the idea is met. 

A far weightier importance had to be attributed to the Babylonian 
origin of the moon-stations, from which the Indian naksatras are to 
be derived ; ‘ while the majority of students believe that the calen- 
daric system of India was borrowed at least in part from Babylonia, 
there is no convincing evidence has been said. Nevertheless, 
from the lunar calculation of day and night and from the division 
of a paksa into 30 tiihis, consisting of threetimes 5 day- and 5 night- 
tithis, in the C^ndra-portion (P^udas X-XVI) of the Suryaprajnapti 
conclusions have been drawn that there are preserved ‘ Pre- Aryan ’ 
views in the Jaina canon, and that the original 2 k>diac in India ha(J 
a ‘ Far Eastern ’ form wliieh was later on superimposed by a Western 
Asiatic one. This question would need an inquiry into Indian 
and Jain astronomy, whether there, especially in the latter, are 
some vestiges whici. would need the assumption of a borrowing 
from outside. Also cosmological ideas, like those of a celestid 
ocean above the firmament, of the world mountain, of the three 
spheres and of the seven w'orlds in the Upper- and Under 
world, applied also to the Middle-world in the dvipa-Hyeor 
that of world-guardians, lokapalas, of the colours of the walls of 
Ekbatana, compared with those of the Patalas, all these ideas a 
of such a character that there exists only a resemblance, no identity 
and an independent origin is not impossible. 

Passing over the borrowing of words from Western Asia by India 
and vice versa by the Ancient Orient from India, the excavations 
in Sind have added some weight to the suggested connections be. 
tween the two cultures in literature and science as in Art. The 
latter have been made the theme of papers and even of a just pub- 
lished book. It is not scepticism pour scepticism, the less in view 
of the latest archaeological evidences, when also here a word of reserve 
may be said. For, the details can be deciding in any case of borrow- 
ing, if, however, also the main motives wotdd be the same ; but only 
by some, neither identical nor unique, .decorative devices a closer 
connection cannot be established. As in the case of the Jaina 
canon which is alleged to have preserved an older astronomical 
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trawJilior than the Brahmanical literature, it is surprising to find 
these resemblances in the late Buddhist art. Would it not be more 
likely to detect such resemblances in the art of the Harappa culture 
of Sind, where the cultural relations are chronologically as well as 
materially more natural ? Moreover, India seems to have exported 
to Western Asia at least the beads, the various stages of making 
of which have been rmearthed in Chanhu-Daro, and seals, the major- 
ity of which has been found on Indian soil. Thus the designs and 
raotiTs, occurring not at an earlier period than the inscriptions of 
India, may have been imported along with the latter’s prototype 
from Iran. These prototypes cannot belong to the Achsemeniai 
period directly, otherwise there would exist some earlier vestiges, 
rather they must be ascribed to the period of the successors of the 
Achamenids the artists of which may have handed over the art of 
Western Asia — comprising of course the traditional goods of the 
fofegomg periods — ^to India. The argument, that such monuments 
of a period previous to that of Asoka had been executed in wood only 
and therefore perished, is not decisive ; quite on the contrary, 
it contains a contradiction in itself. First, if the Achsemenian art 
had influenced India directly, then there must exist monuments 
in stone since the 6th century B.C. ; secondly, such stone buildings 
have been found, though very scarcely, but they do not show the 
Western influences. The only asstanption left in accordance with the 
chronology and material seems to be that in the time of a more 
iirfenBive connection of India with the West also the devices of 
decorations have been introduced, till in the last century B.C. the 
element relieved the Asiatic. 

Such a view seems to find its corroboration by history. Without 
reca/riitulating the known facts, proving a connection of India with 
since 5ie last but one decennium of the 6th century B.C., one 
tetoatk must be made. 'Kie art of India flourishes since the first 
empire in her history. And further, that emperor under whose 
Te^tl Buddhism became the ofB.cial, if not to say the state-rel^on, 
p'tocfeimed peace, renounced the war, he notifies in his enunciations 
the reiatioiK with the Hellenistic rulers. It is hardly due to a 
chawie that under the Buddhist A^ka art made her first great 
appearance in Eastern India. Apparently the forerunners of this 
emperor did not confess Buddhism which seems to imply that their 
Bsalioianical faith, if so, did not need the monuments. 2s it not 
Remarkable that not a sing^ temple has been preserved of the 
plevieus period ? The wood-argument cannot be applied t<^ether 
witll the direct Achaemenmn influeaee, one of them must be wrong, 
protebly the latter. 
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The connections of India with the Near Bast seem to have been 
not restricted to Western Asia, they have extended to Bgypt too, 
as'has been asserted. At the outset, those with the former must 
have been easier than those with the African continent, where the 
Ocean till the discovery of the Monsoon formed a heavier obstacle 
thflfi mountains. Putting aside the prehistorical connections 
of the two countries, it is possible that sailing along the coasts and 
the commerce even by land, using the intermediary of other peoples, 
could have brought the two cultures together. Connections with 
Egypt have been supposed for the Sixth Dynasty, about 2600 B.C. 
On a less rmfirm ground based are the suggested relations put into 
the time of the New Realm, 15th centu^ B.C., inferred from the adop- 
tion of the Indian blast by the Egyptians ; these connections should 
have been possible over North East-Africa, but an Indian influence 
upon the Old Realm has to be denied. As will be shown presently, 
it is again the 6th century B.C., in which reliable sources testify a con- 
nection between Egypt and India. It is the very same ruler, Dareic: 
I, whose time (522-486) was filled with suppression of rebellions, 
waging wars against foreign peoples, who nevertheless created the 
inner organization of his vast empire and sent expeditions into the 
East, anticipating not only the Macedonian enterprise, but to some 
extent even an achievement of the 19th century A.D. Eor, he conti- 
nued the construction of a canal from the Nile ‘ to the sea that begins 
from Persia ’, which has been started by the Egyptian king Necho, 
he sent an expedition to explore India, from the North till to the 
Ocean in the South. This expedition, sent out after the reconstruc- 
tion of the canal (517 B.C.), led to the subjugation of India on her 
Western border ; for she appears besides Gandhara which belonged 
already to the Persian empire, in the list of provinces, betwee’ 

516—513 E-G. 

This is the starting point in the connections of India with the 
West. But these connections should not be exaggerated. India, 
that means Western India, up to the Indus, and the West, that 
means the Persian empire to which India had to pay gold as tribute 
and to send contingents in war-time. Otherwise India, the real 
Indha in her political and cultural aspect, led her own life. The 
political events of Alexander the Great’s invasion led to the establish- 
ment of steady and intimate connections with the West as well as 
with Egypt. The reality of facts has found the conform expression 
in the records of Greek authors who underline that India has never 
been invaded before the Macedonians ; when they assert that rulers 
like Semiramis and K3rros had tried to subjugate India, they do not 
fail to add the unsuccessfulness of their attempts, apart from the not 
surprising inference that the North-West of India, just the province 
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Gandliara, may have formed a part of the empire previous to the 
time of Dareios I. The Iranian dialects and ethnic affinities up to 
this day on that borderland are to be ascribed to that past. 

In Hellenistic times the Seleucids and Tagides entertained 
political relations with India ; on the courts of the Mauryan rulers, 
after the time of Candragupta where the first ambassador 
Hegasthenes from Seleukos I had acted, at the time of Bindusara 
the diplomatic representative of Ptolemaios II Philadelphos (285- 
346 B.C.) . Dionysios met perhaps the successor of his colleague from 
the vSeleucid ruler Antiochos I, namely Daimachos. Hellenistic 
rulers are mentioned in Asoka’s inscriptions as the contemporaries 
to whom he had sent his envoies. These facts are offered by literary 
• and documentary sources. Besides the inscriptions the mutu^ 
relations of India with Egypt get a corroboration also by Greek 
papyri of the Ptolemaic time, though also these documents leave 
no doubt that the traffic with India by sea reaches its climax in the 
time.' of the Roman empire. And to this Ptolemaic period belong 
a^^Srently the monuments on Egyptian, soil which are believed to 
shdiv influences of Buddhist art. 

The Hellenistic period down to the times of the Roman empire 
means the most fruitful and forms an amazing chapter in the history 
of cultural relations. It is not only the steadily incre^ing intensity 
of these relations which evokes the great interest, it is lie variety 
of them and the depth of their efficiency. The picture, man^imes 
drawn, from different points of view, can still bear some filling up 
with new colours. The ramification of the relations extend to toe 
si^tle questions of the highest spiritual character as well as those 
of science, art, literature, and material culture. Philosophy and 
""Cel^on, astronomy, medicine, mathematics, dramatic and narrative 
titfirature, shipping and commerce, currency are key words, whidi 
cover the treasures of an unique mutual giving and taking between 
cultured peoples during centuries. 

Stress must be laid on the mutuality of these pr(xesses : India 
did not alone receive the impressions of the West in coinii^ her 
cultural personality, she also had to present to the West spiritual 
and material wealths, both up to this day. The question of 
bdlance on either of the both sides, which a misimderstood partiality 
is sometimes ready to wiegh as if the Habet and Debet in cultar^ 
life would matter, as in the material world is quite irrelevant. Undo: 
the aspect of the highest ideals of cultural pro^^ and humanity 
the historical fact and efficiency is the only deciding point of view. 

The position which the West has occupied in the course of time 
with regard to India : from sporadic and not always apparent 
connections towards an increasing and lasting exchange, the sam« 
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part of India is taking in her relations with regard to the East. There 
are differences in these two relationships : the West and India -on 
the one side, India and the East on the other side, which could not 
be overlooked, though the similarities are tempting. For, there 
is again the land-route, the way of which is blocked by the barrier 
of high mountains in the North and less, though still considerable, 
in the East, and on the route by sea an unknown ocean. The differ- 
ences, however, are of a more important character, as they lie. in the 
ethnical and spiritual nature. The West, itself of heterogeneous 
structure, comprising the cultures of so many peoples, most of them 
with a great past, S3nicretizing in Hellenistic times into one culture, 
but bearing in that amalgamation the seed of the coming collapse, 
is working upon India. She, however, influences the West in her 
most noble achievements, absorbing the Western influences into 
her already undisturbed cultural physiognomy, and in her essentisd 
trends stands here as an entity, stiU growing to perfection. India 
enters into relations with the East in a period, when her own culture 
has gone through the basic developments and was on the way to 
evolve the final shape which could be enlarged only, not altered. But 
these cultures of the East which are exposed to India’s influence, 
are of the very same character as the West, heterogeneous in ethnical 
and spiritual nature, only much less advanced than the West, nay, 
ascen^g from the dimness into the light of history. 

The sources, of course, which wo^d allow to pursuit the canals, 
carr3dng India’s goods to the East up to the shores of the Padfik:, 
are not so easy to detect, as they are scanty and hidden, sometimes 
more in the sand of the deserts than in writings of well-known authom. 
This is a further difference : the West had reached its culminating 
point, a rich literature, grand monuments, hoards of coins, a plenty 
of inscriptions offer an arsenal for finding the ways, leading to and 
from India. The East — China excepted — a world laying in its 
tribal infand^ and dowly awakening, when the cultural giant 
India enters upon the plan. 

According to Safinea prehistoric researches a connection of 
India with Indonesia has to be assumed on account of the fimds of 
the neolithic quadrangular axe, showing the identical type in F^her 
India as in Chota Nagpur and the Santa! Parganas. A mixture 
of the Austronesian and Austroasian quadrangular and shoulder 
axe cultures has taken its course towards India. These parts of 
Eastern India where that culture has been introduced, are the home 
of tne Mupdas today. These ardia;ological results found, as it 
seems, a supplement in the linguistic researches which tries to edab- 
lish a Austroasiatic family of languages to which also the 
would belong. A further step in these endeavours was the recons- 
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truction of the ethmc and linguistic past by peeling out among the 
names of Indian tribes and from the vocabulary of ‘ Aiy^an ’ India 
the vestiges of a ‘Pre-Ary^’ and ‘ Pre-Dravidian ’ population 
and to prove their connection with Austro-Asian, at least with 
Indonesian languages. The late S. Tevi subsumes under the 
Austroasiatic family of languages, therefore, Munda and was will- 
ing, as it seems, to subscribe the theory of an invasion in succeed- 
ing waves, brought forward by J. H o r n e 1 1, viz. : a Pre-Dravidian 
population on the Southern coast of India, Polyi^sian influence, 
Dravidian migration, Malayan immigration, Indo-Aryan immigra- 
tion. Prof. Przyluski who has contributed many papers to 
that problem expressed his own view in clear words ; he felieves 
that the aborigines of the Deccan were a population of black skin who 
have been the primitive ancestors of the present Dravidians ; there- 
fore, one cannot speak of a Drayidian invasion. Upon that black- 
skinned population ^ were superimposed the conquering Kols or 
Mundas, having a brighter colour ; thus the scheme of the succeeding 
populations has to run : Proto-Dravidian, Mmada, Indo-Ajy^an. In 
recent times the existence of an Austro-Asiatic family of languages 
has been denied and Mupdd has been declared to belong to the 
U^ian branch of the Finno-Ugrian family of languages. Not alone 
this, also the people, speaking 'an Ugrian language, had, after the 
separation of the Ugrian stock of languages, and event, to be dated 
back to the 3rd nullenium B.C., invaded India. A third view has 
been advanced in connection with the Dravidian languages and their 
relations to Munda. According to this h3rpothesis primitive Dravi- 
diaii (proto-Dravidian) entered India from the North-West with 
Uralian elements already assimilated ; the Uralian element of the 
Mupda family is not directly connected with the Dravidian one, tot 
points to a marriage between an indigenous Indian tongue (hailing 
proS^ably from Further India) with an Uralian invader who thus 
bewfme, possibly without having come in contact with the Dravidas, 
the- dominant agent in the formation of what are now the Mun^ 
tankages. On the one hand, the Mundas are said to have been in 
ItkJ^ before the immigration of the Drarddas, or, according to another 
viei|i‘, to have conquered these Dra-vida, who are the descendants 
of m indigenous black-skinned people , both these views ackno^rie^pe 
a amnection of the Munda with the East, declaring Munda as a 
lan^age, belonging to the Austro-Asiatic family ; but they difiei 
in the question inasmuch as the foniier view beheves the Mundas to 
form h population in India previous to the immigration of the 
Dravidas, while the other view sees in the Mundas a people, con- 
quering the autochthon Dravidas ; and even a third -view acknow- 
ledges the Munda family as a marriage of ^an indigenous Indian 
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tongue, hailing from the East, Further India, with an XJralian invader 
who has affected two indigenous families of speech in different ways. 
On the other hand, the Mundas are said to be immigrants from the 
West, after the separation of the Ugrian languages in the 3rd miUen. 
B.C. The quadrangular axe culture, says prehistoric archaeology, 
to which the megalithic culture of Indonesia seems to belong, has 
come from China by the way of Further India, probably between 
2000 and 1500 B.C., and has probably been introduced from the 
Malay Peninsula into Indonesia by peoples speaking Austronesian 
languages. If the Mundas show that quadrangular axe culture and, 
according at least to one party, are hailing from Further India, 
speaking an Austro-Asiatic language, than the introduction of the 
quadrangular axe culture cannot happen much before 1500 B.C. 
And assuming the hypothesis of their conquering the Dravidas, 
this latter population must have felt themselves like in a press, 
squeezed from the North-West from the invading tribes, speaking 
an Indo-European language, from the East driven teck by the invad- 
ing Mundas. Of course, the immigration of the ‘ Aryans ’ can have 
happened some or only one or two centuries later or earlier ; in any 
case, one wonders that under such ethnical muddle there exists 
still up to this day something like Dravidian languages and that 
those comparatively poor rests of that once conquering^ population 
of the Mundas has not evolved a higher standard in the Hfe of India. 
Again says the prehistoric archaeologist, that the early metallic 
civilization ‘ took its origin in Southern China and the Norther^ 
part of Further India, under strong Western — chiefly Halstattian 
and Caucasian — influences in the 8th or 7th century B.C. From 
there it must have spread over Further India and Indonesia in the 
3rd century B.C. at the latest ’. If these chronological statements 
are to be taken only approximately, then a cultural borrowing from 
the Mundas who may have belonged to Further India by the tribes 
who spoke Indo-European dialects at that time in India, offers some 
difficulties, the more, as Western influences are seen in Further In^a. 
The question of Munda as an Ugrian branch needs from a historical 
and linguistic point of view so many supports that nothing could be 
stated as yet as proved. It will be a further task to take into consi- 
deration the alleged appearance of an Uralian element in Dravidian 
and the connection between Iranian and Finno-Ugrian. 

Of such a hypothetical nature are these very important problems 
of the connections of India with the East, leading into the beginnings 
of settlement of indigenous and immigrating peoples on her seal. 
But even the contact of India with the East in less remote times 
is by far anything else than a settled question. Some scholars have 
tried to show that connections of India with China go back to the 
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I2tli century B.C. by India’s borrowing tbe zodiac from China. The 
once promulgated view of the antiquity of Chinese culture has not 
remained uncontradicted and even such a zealous advocate of Chinese 
influences on the West like de Saussure has been forced to 
modify his statements. On the other hand there are not missing 
assertions that in the 7th century B.C., Indians had visited China 
and that the Chinese -astronomy has raised a loan on Indian culture 
in the 6th century B.C. Influences between Indian and Chinese philo- 
sophy have been constructed since Pauthier’s book {1831), and 
A Conrady was convinced of Indian influences on the successors 
of Lao-tse's teaching. Such views have been the subject of many 
discussions, the result of which seems to be that relations between 
India and China previous to the Han dynasty (202 B.C.-221 A.D.) are 
simple hypotheses. These h37potheses, however, have got a new 
impetus by the occurrence of the term Cmabhumi in the so-called 
Kautiliya Arthasastra, a work ascribed to the Prime-minister of the 
Maurya Candragupta (4th century B.C.). Among Sinologists does not 
exist unanimity about the derivation of the name Cina, though still 
the view that the name owes its origin to the Ts'in dynasty has not 
disappeared. Loses the argument for early commerce between India 
and China by accepting this view its basis — ^apart from other pro- 
posals to explain the name Qna — ^in any case the deductions drawn 
from the existence of the KharosthI inscriptions in Chinese Turkistan 
are impossible to be accepted. There is no proof that Candragupta’s 
home has been Gaudhara and an inquiry into the Prakrit of the ins- 
criptions, chiefly from Niya, has shown that their language points to 
a dose agreement ' with the (post-Ak»kan) Kharosthi Inscriptions 
from N.W. India ’. In A^ka’s time, though his inscriptions at Nigali 
Sagar and Rummindei lead to the border of modem Nepal, no vestige 
of connections with Further India have been traced, while Qie 
emperor underlines his embassies sent to Hellenistic rulers. It 
is tme, that the Mahavainsa ascribes to that ruler's time the mission- 
ary work, done in the West, North, in Ceylon and also in the East, 
Suvannabhumi, i.e. Burma. The trustworthiness of this statement 
seems* to get some confirmation, as has been observed, by the inscrip- 
tions from Sanchi where the relics of morfe have been found with 
inscriptions, bearing names h'ke those of the missionaries of Anoka’s 
time. Suvarnabhumi’s missionary is not represented there, and 
it is remarkable that the teacher of the people in the Himalaya was 
according to two inscriptions (Lueder’s List No. 1581 655) has b^n 
Kotiputa K§sapagota; while the literary source mentions also 
Majjhima as the leading missionary. 

About the middle of the and century B.C. begun that migration 
of tribes in Chinese Turkistan the consequences of which were felt by 
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India in the establishment of foreign reigns, the culminating power 
of which are the Kusana in the ist century A.D. Since that time the 
relations with the North and East, chiefly with China, are not 
r^tricted to India, the Roman empire came into commercial contact 
by Parthians, as Greek, Eatin and Chinese sources show. The first 
century A.D. seems to be the epoch, when the North, North-East as 
well as the South-East of Asia opens his commercial and cultural 
relations with India, mostly by enterprise of Indians. Chinese 
Turkistan occupies a special position among the countries where 
Indian culture was spread : invaluable archaeological and epigra- 
phical sources offer an insight into the depth of Indian influences in 
language, religion, art, and perhaps also in administration, an influ- 
ence which, sometimes mixed with Iranian elements, penetrates' 
through Tibet, China, and Japan. While Indian sources as those -oi 
the Classic world are silent about a knowledge of South-Eastern Asia 
till to the 2nd century A.D., since that century the commerce, 
certainly enlarged by the shipping discoveries of the ist century A.D. , 
finds its way to these countries which, like once the Greek coloniza- 
tion in Italy led to a Greater Greece, arc today called by the term 
‘ Greater India ’. Into the 2nd or beginning of 3rd century A.D. be- 
longs the first Sanskrit inscription of Vo-cauh which is situated on the 
cerritory of the ancient Campa, south of modern Annam. In 399 A.D., 
opens the Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien the row of pious students of hfs 
country who came, in spite of the dangers and troubles on their loitg 
journey, to visit the country of that doctrine which had been intro- 
duced in China perhaps in the ist century A.D., to study Buddhism, 
though there seems some probability of an existence of Buddhists In 
China alreMy in the 1st century B.C. It is beyond the frame of th^e 
lines to give a history of the spread of Buddhism in Western and 
Eastern Asia, the importance of which cannot be overrated as th(tt 
religion formed ^efly the vehicle for the introduction or influence of 
India’s art and literature in Indo-China. It is noteworthy that intb 
this period, starting with the ist or 2nd century A.D. also Indian 
literature notices a knowledge of the Far East. The historical value 
of that cultural penetration is enhanced by the establishment of 
Indian reigns like that of the ^ailendra dynasty in ^rivijaya in the 
8th century A.D. which comprised Sumatra and Java, 

Incomplete as that survey must be, the singular position of India 
between the cultures of West and East shows the importance she 
has for the history of the ancient world. With the West India’s 
relations can be dated back, apart from the future revelations of 
the discoveries in Sind, to the 6th century B.C. This contact grows 
up by the 4th century B.C. when for the first time not sporadic travel- 
lers, but huge masses enter Indian soil, though also the Greek do not 
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know pytMng about Eastern India first. That happens in the 
Hdlenistic period. Cultural influence, as yet handed over by 
routes, is enhanoed by commercial connections which begin in the 3rd 
century B.C, and are intensified in the time of the Roman empire. 
In the 2nd century A.D. the W^tem knowledge of India is perfect, 
the mutual influences last during the next centuries up to the medi- 
seval period. Close connections with the East begin in the 2nd 
century A.D., though Buddhism may have found its way into China 
already one or two centuries earlier. The differences in the relations 
of India with West and East are obvious : in the West India’s part is 
working mostly indirectly, as the commercial canals may have formed 
also tho routes for the cultural influences, and on their ways parti- 
cipated on the land and sea side other nations. Further, the West 
had climbed up already its cultural climax, and was politically a 
world-empire when he entered in closer contact with India. On its 
side the West imported also material goods from India which it tried 
to esploit since its first appearance on Indian soil. Therefore, Indfe’s 
influences are less visible and more difficult to trace than in the East, 
where Indian elements lay on the surface of the cultural and political 
life. The reasons are the opposite of those mentioned before : the 
diresct contact between India and the East, the culturally and politi- 
cahy less advanced stage of the countries in the North and ^uth- 
®ast of India. That finds its expression in the fact that the West 
not only received India’s cultural and material goods, but wanted also 
to stibjugate India, while the East never played an active r 61 e against 
India. It is tempting to say that India meant for the East what 
the West for India. Comparisons in historical matters are alwaj® 
less than half of the truth. For, never India has resorted to forcible 
means on her crdtural and commercial penetration into the East, 
quite on the contrary, the East accept^ spontaneous what India 
had to spend from her treasures and her hi^ standard. That 
position of India between the cultures cannot be better circumscribed 
than by a word of one of the noblest rulers in the history of mankind : 
ikammavijaya. India’s relations towards West and East was 
nevqr defiled by waging wars for material gain and only seli-defenoe 
forced the weapons in her hands. Thus she won her victory in 
accordance with the command of dhanm, be it religion, be it morally, 
call it culture or humanity That is the importance of India’s r^ 
in the history in which a place hardly shared by stay other country 
belongs to her, from the remote past up to this day, that is her unique 
and noble position between the cultures. 
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NOTES. 

W i n d i s c li, Gescliiclite der Sanskrit-Philologie I, 93!. 

Cf. Annual Bibliography of Indian Archaeology X, iff., 4f. 

Schrader, ZII 3, 1924, 8iff. On the same scholar*s view in BSOS 
VIII, 1936, 75iif, See below', p. ii. 

For the last paper, see W. de H e v e s y, OEZ. 1936, 273ff. 

Jacobsohn, Arier und Ugrofinnen ; Zeitschrift fuer vgl. Sprachforschung 
55 , 1927. 304^* 

The Boghaz-koi texts have brought also Agni whose missing name in tfe 
treaty of Suppiluliuma with Mattwaza is remarkable. Without vindicating neithei 
the ' Pre~ Aryan ' nor the ' Post- Aryan ’ value of the names of the deities, theii 
appearance in the 14th century B.C. in Asia Minor shows the existence of some gods 
of the Vedic pantheon in that time and the connection with the West. For a view 
that the language of the Mitanni chieftains represents a third, yet unknown, branch 
of the Aryan group cf. E e s n y, Arch, Or. 4, 1932, 237ff., where the reference for 
Agni is ^ven (p. 259, n. 2). 

0 1 d e n b e r g. Religion des Veda, 2 Aufl., igiff. ; B. Geiger, Die AmeSa 
Spent as I39ff., but c 5 . 159 ff. 

Kretschmer, WZKM 33, 1926, iff.; Zeitschr. f. vgl. Spr. 55, 1927 
75ff. 

For the linguistic influences cf. Porzig, XII 5, 2656., contradicted by 
K e i t h, Dr. Modi Memorial Volume, 8iff. 

Porzig l.c. 278 ; the * Siva of Mohenjo-Daro and the Indu« 

Civilization I, PI. XII, 17) in the posture of a Yogin is not convincing, in spite of 
the parallels to later ideas of the god ; in any case, even the author of the conceme 
chapter, Sir John M a r s h a 1 1 (I, 52ff.) refers to analogies in Mesopotamia. For 
Gallic analogon cf. S c h r a d e r, ZDMG 13, 1934, 285ff. 

For the Mother Goddesses in Mohenjo-Daro, see M.-D. I, 49®. (the quotatior 
above from p. 5if. ; for Chanhu-Daro see M a c k a y. Bulletin of the Museum of 
Fine Arts, Boston, 1936, Oct., 89, also 111 . Eondon News 1936, Nov. 21, p. 911 
fig. 37. Dr. Mackay points (Bulletin 89) to the doves, found associated with the 
idol, which occur in Crete, Sardinia, etc. also. 

E.g. Przyluski, Revue de Thistoire des religions 105, 1932, 182 ; K e i t 
Religion and Philosophy of the Veda 149. 

No better proof of the role played by the wife and mother in India could be 
dted than the wide-spread idea that the man is re-bom in his son by the wife. Eor 
Mother Earth cf. Rigv. X, 18, on which hymn H 0 c a r t, Ceylon Journal of Science 
Section G, Vol. I, Part i, 1924, 41! refers to Fijian parallels. The king is husbani 
and master of the Earth. 

Translated into German and interpreted br E i n d e n a u, Festgabe Jacob 

248ff. 

Hillebrandt, Ritual-Eiteratur 165. 

Sten Kono w, referred to by Atul K, Sur, Calcutta Review 1931, April, 
227ff. ; DffQ 10, 1934, i4ff. Cf . S t e i n, WZKM 34, 2iff. 

As yet there are only the papers by Prof. Przyluski, dealing with the 
problem of the Great Goddess : Revue de Thist. des rel. 105, 1932, i82ff ; 108, 
i 933 > 5 off« ; 109. 1934, I49ff. ; no, 1934, I57ff. ; IHQ 10, 1934, 405ff. ; Musfen 
fl 9 » 193^. 293^^* ; Harvard Journal of Aisatic Studies i, 1936, 129®. The ' Dravidian ' 
institution of the^ matriarchale should not be overlooked. On Kusana coins the 
goddep Nannaia is found (R a p s o n, Indian coins §36) which seems to refe?: to the 
Scythic Nane (Aphrodite) or to a Mother Goddess. 
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AlbrightandDumont, JAOS54, 1934, 107^.; Keith, Kupptiswaini 
Sastri Comm. Vol. 6 yS.; Przyluski, Revue de TUniveisite Bruxelles 1937, 
14 (separ.), 24 who compares the vdjapea, 

Przyluski, IHQ 12, 1936, 3835. 

Cf . K e r n. Buddhism 99. 

Przyluski, Rocznik Orientalist. 5, 1927, 165^. ; for the seven walls and 
their colours of the city of Ekbatana cf. also Ki r f e 1, Kosmographie der Inder 

JAOS54, . . 

J. F. Kohl, Die Suryaprajnapti (Bonner Orientalistische Studien 20, 
Stutl^at, I937)» XXVIIIff. On the Jaina Calendar cf. S.R. Das, Jaina Antiquary 
III, 2, 1937, 3iff. 

K i r f e 1, Kosmographie der Inder 2SQ, 

They have been treated many times, for reference H. G. R a w 1 i n s o n. 
Intercourse between India and the Western World, 2nd ed., Cambridge 1926; 
some of the words are imcertain (e.g. for Sanskrit karpasa an Austro-Asiatic etymok^ 
has been proposed, see Przyluski in Bagchi, Pre- Aryan and Pre-Dravidian in 
India 23ff.), and new words had to be added. For Indian loan-words in European 
anguages dE. Dokotsch, Etymolog. Woerterbuch der europ. (german, n roman. 
$nd Slav.) Woerter orientalischen Ursprungs, Heidelberg 1927, to which additions 
have been given in the reviews of the book. 

The most important item is the story of the deluge ,* other motives have been 
found occasionally, e.g. the Rsi^mga-episcde, for which see Mitteil. der altorient. 
Gt^llschaft II, 3, 1927, and JAOS 40, 329!., also OI<Z 1927, 390. In science the 
astronomical achievements have been referred to already ; another parallel would 
be the calculation according to Yugas. 

Western Asiatic prototypes have been alluded to already byGruenwedel, 
Buddhist. Kunst, 2nd ed., 41, 49, 51 cf. the new edition by Waldschmidt, 
Birlin 1932, 1, 115®. 

Fdbri, JA 217, 1930, 2985, I; Mesopotamian and Early Indian Art: 
comparisons (Etudes d’Orientalisme publ. pr le Mus^ Guimet k la meinoire & 
I/inossier, Tome I, Paris 1932) 203-253 (with an ample bibliography) ; C o m b a z, 
de et Mesopotamie (Bulletin des Musees Royaux d^Art et d* Histoire, Ser. 3, t. 5, 

. 6, 127-132 ; and the same author’s just announced book : D’lnde et I’Oiient 
ssique. 

Frankfort, Annual Bibl. Ind. Arch., VII, iff.; Fdbri, Ind. Culture 
3.663ff. 

Marshall, CHI I, 632, 644, Coomaraswamy, Gesch. der ind. 
Kun&t loff. 

In Candragupta’s time, as Rudradaman’s Jtin^adh inscription ^ws, the 
provinces Anarta and Surastra were governed by an Indian, under AIo^ by a Yavana 
King, who according to his name seems to have been an Iranian. 

In prehistoric times, geologists say, * that India ana the southern and central 
Parts of Africa were once united into one great stretch of nearly continuous dry land 
is proved by overwhelming evidence Imperial Gazetteer, Vol. I, 85. 

For the routes, by land trough Arafea, seeWarmington, The Ocmmiezce 
between the Roman Empire and India, loff. 

W. J. Perry, The Children of the Sun 560, accordii^ to the quotation by 
Slater, The Dravidian Element in Indian Culture 25, which view, as remadoed 
there and 158, n, i, has been accepted by Groton ElHot Smith in the latter's 
book ‘ Ancient Mariners who again agrees with Water’s modified theory ^ 

‘ The bringers of the beHolithic culture from :^ypt mingled their blood with the 
Dravidians, and the result was the Brahman caste ’. For racial affinities bet?9een 
Nortt Africa and South-West Asia to the Deccan at least cf. Slater 35!. (X hardly 
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less controvertible nature are tlie resemblances between South African and Dravidi^ 
customs, constructed upon the ritual of killing the king in connection with the phas^ 
of the moon, with Jupiter and Venus, asserted to by F r o b e n i u s, Indisdi 
Reise, Berlin 1931, Qof. 

F o y, Festschrift Kuhn 426^ For motives cf. P r i n 1 2, ZDMG NF ii 
X932, xiiL 

For the Suez-can^l inscriptions, see Annual Bibliogr. Ind. Arch. 1931, 45- 
sub. No. XIV. 

There, in Kaspapytros, Skylax of Karyanda started on his expedition down 
Indus and led it back to Persia. On the pertaining question, whether previous U 
Dareios I parts of India have belonged to Persia cf. Jackson, CHI I, 32^ 
The same scholar disbelieves the record by Herodot IV, 44, but prefers the view 
that Dareios * must previously have won by force of arms a firm hold over the 
territory traversed from the headwater of the Indus to the ocean, in order to hayii 
been able to carry oht such an expedition ^ The notice of Hekataios about a ‘ royal 
fort ' among the Opiai seems to point to some place in Sind, while other reasoiij 
would locate the people and place in modem Afghanistan. In any way, the notici 
shows that the Indus formed the eastern border of the Persian empire, whatevej 
may have its course in these times. It is difiicult to see the reasons which coulft 
compel one to the assumption that the persons, portrayed on a relief of Persepolfe, 
represent Indians, see Annual Bibl. Ind. Arch. VIII, Plate la and p. 4! 

See CHI 1 , 3295. and Pauly-Wissowa's Realenzykl. XV, 243^. 

For a collection of the pertaining papyri, see S t e i n, Indologica Pragenta 
I, 34fi. ; for the Roman period Warmington, and S a r a s i n, Der Handel zwdscheu 
Indern und Roemem zur Zeit der roemischen Kaiser, Basel, 1930. 

Cf. W. E. C 1 a r k, Classical Philology 14, 1919, 310 (with references to Flinde^ 
Petrie's works) ; T a r n. Journal of American Archseology 14, 1928, 251. 

Besides the indispensable work by Lassen, Ind. Alterthumskunde, cL 
G, N. B a n e r j e e, Hellenism in India, 2nd ed., Calcutta 1920 ; C 1 a rk, Classka^ 
Philology 14, 1919, 297®. ; 15, 1920, iff. ; CHI I, 391®. A short treatment was giv^^ 
recently by the late W internit z. Arch. Or. 7, J935, 280S,, translated 
revised in Visva Bharati Quarterly N.S. II, P. IV, 1937, iff. Me C r i n d 1 e ' s wor^ 
bringing in English translation the passages of the classical authors, need a mod^ 
and critical revision, in accordance with the new material in J a c o b i's ' Fragmen 
der griechischen Historiker *, though not yet complete. 

The latter has been dealt with by Warmington and already inRobertso 
Historical disquisition concerning the knowledge which the Ancients had of Indc 
etc. , Basil MDCCXCII. For the former cf , B r a n d 1 , who wrote in 1858 (in Germatt) 
on India's influence on Europe ; in recent days Swami Ashokananda published if s 
booklet : The Influence of Indian Thought on the Thought of the West (Mayavatf 
1931). Specially Indian vestiges in German Philosophy and literature have been 
made the subject of many papers : cf. H.v. Glasenapp, Calcutta Rev, igzf 
Dec., iSgff., wherfe the pertaining works are quoted ; further : P. Th. Hoffmann* 
Der indische und der deutsche Geist von Herder bis zur Romantik, Tuebingen 1915^ 
For Schopenhauer see, besides the book by Max H e c k e r also the * Jahtbuch der 
Schopenhau ergeseltschaft ’ 15, 1928 which is entirely devoted to the problem Europe- 
India. — ^For Spinoza a book by S. M. M e 1 a m e d, Spinoza and Buddha, New York 
1930 may be quoted (see Bibl. Bouddh., VI, 282). 

R.v. Hein e-G e 1 d e r n, Anthropo.s 27, 1932, 600. 609. 

Pre-Ajyan and Pre-Dravidian 95!. 

Ibid, 124. 

IHQ 6, 1930, I45ff. 

Ibid., 146. 
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W. V. H e V e s y, OLZ 1936, 273^. 

F. O. S c h r a d e r, BSOS VIII, 1936, 75iff. 

[This note belongs to page 12, line 9, to be added after the word ' archseology '] 
R. V. H e i n e-G e 1 d e r n. Annual Bibl. Ind, Arch. IX, 1936, p. 35. 

Ibid., 361 

See the references, quoted above n. 5. 

Kennedy, JRAS 1898, 241^., 269!. Cf. OLZ 1933, 57! ; L u e d e r s, 
Sitz. Preuss. Akad. 1. Wissensch. 1933, 998:5. 

In Pflugk-Harttung s Weltgeschichte III, 545 ; 2DMG 60. 1906, 3355. 

G. T u c c i, Storia della filosofia cinese antica, Bologna 1922, loqff. 
Jacobi, Sitzungber. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. 1911, 961. 

P e 1 1 i o t, Tooting Pao XIII, 1912, 460. 

H. C. S e t h, JIH 13, 1937, 4135. 

Burrow, The Language' of the Kharosthi Documents from Chinese 
Tnrkestan; Cambridge 1937, Introd. VI. 

CHI I, 499. 

For other alleged relations with Nepal, see CHI I, 50if. ; Smith, Early 
History, 4th ed., 170. 

Herrmann, Die Verkehrswege zwischen China, Indien und Rom, Leipzig, 

1922. 

Cf. OLZ 1937, 255. 

A succinct and illuminating survey by Sir A. S t e i n, On ancient Central- 
Asian Tracks, London 1933. 

R. C. M a j u m d a r, Champa, Lahore 1927 ; G. M a s p e r o, Le Royaume de 
Champa, Paris 1928. — On other colonies see the publications of the Greater India 
Society which are not at our disposal here. 

F r a n k e, Geschichte des Chinesischen Reiches I, 407!. 

H. V. G 1 a s e n a p p, Der Buddhismus in Indien und im Femen Osten, 
Berlin-Zuerich 1936. — A short history of Buddhism in Indo-China by L- Finot, 
B. C. Law’s Buddhistic Studies, 749ff. 

See the contributions by S. L e v i, JA XI, ii, 1918, iff. ; in Etudes Asiatiques, 
Paris 1925, Tome II, iff. 




JAHANGIR’S RELIGIOUS POLICY 

By Sri Ram Sharma 

When Akbar lay dying, Jahangir was but nominally reconciled 
^ his father. However when he at last entered the royal presence, 
he. was acknowledged by Akbai as his successor and on his father!! 
cfeath he quietly succeeded him. He now inherited Akbar’s liberal 
policy and as we shall soon see he tried to follow it. 

The Mughal government was at best personal despofem 
mpered by Akbax’s institutions. Akbar in setting up the new 
framework of government set certain limits to his own and his 
successor's freedom of action. Normally the Mughal kings could 
n«t expected to act within those limits, but, now and then, their 
p^sonal traits would break out and transcend them. There was 
an institution in the Mughal government that could deny them 
Anything on which they set their hearts. The studj" of Jahan^’s 
Veligious policy well illustrates this struggle between Akbar’s inlstitu- 
ions and the inherent powers of the Mughal kings. It sornetim^ 
tecom^s difficult to talk of a policy, so many are the exceptions to 
wbdch it is subjected. The following study, however, aims at 
systematizing the known facts of his reign as far as his religious 
Policy is concerned. 

Akbar had abolished the Jizya and the Pi%rim^e Tax. 
permitted conversions from Islam to other religions, put an end to 
Persecutions for religious opinions, and freely allowed public celebra- 
tion of the religious fairs and festivals of non-Muslims. Places of 
public worship had been built by the Hindus and Christiai^ without 
hindrance. Admission to higher public services had ceased to be 
governed by religious considerations ; Hindus, Muslims, and even 
Christians, were welcome at his court and allowed to serve the State 
to the best of their abilities. He patronized literature, art,^ and 
Science without narrow theological considerations. To conciliate 
the Hindus, he gave upi many practices that were offensive to them. 
The court ceremonies were enriched by the introduction of many 
Hindu and old Persian customs. Administrative convenience further 
led him to adopt many measures that, to some, appeared opposed 
to Muslim tradition. His rel^ious toleration however was bound 
up with humanitarian considerations and he made war on what he 
considered to be evil even if it was sanctioned by contempOT^y 
Hindu or Muslim religious opinion. To bring the two comnamiti^ 
together, he had Persian trauslatibns made of Hindu religious works 
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SO that even Jahangir could assert that there was not much difference 
between the Sufi traditions in Islam and the Vedantist school of 
Hindu Philosophy. Akbar's religious policy had resulted in fratri, 
nization of the two communities ; as they were drawn together, 
their angularities were rubbed off, their hatred of each other 
decreased. The Hindus came to consider the Muslims less of a 
defiling influence when they met them on terms of equality in ^be 
private audience-chamber, on the battlefield, and in the administrii 
tive secretariat. The Muslims ceased to think of the Hindus as an 
offence against their religion when they stood shoulder to shoul&^er 
with them in the great enterprise of governing Ipdia. 

Jahangir had no intention of generally altering this state of 
things. He continued, with some exceptions, his father’s practice 
of allowing non-Muslims to build public places of worship. His 
friend Bir Singh Bundela built a magnificent temple at Mathura * 
which was now once again rising into prominence as the sacred dfey 
of the Vaishnavas. He raised another magnificent place of public 
worship in hi's own State as well. More than seventy new temples 
were built in Benares alone towards the end of his reign. They 
were however not yet complete when Jahangir died.® He allowed 
the Christian Fathers to open a church at Ahmadabad in i6^o 
and another at Hugh. At Tahore and Agra public cemeteries weje 
allowed to be set up.* But when he made war on the Hindus and 
Christians, these considerations were sometimes given up. When 
Mewar was invaded many temples were demolished by the invading 
Mughal army.* When he visited Kangra, he decided to celebrate 
this first Muslim occupation of this famous fort by a Muslim empercr 
by desecrating the temple and gloried therein.® When he was a* 
war with the Portuguese, the church at Agra was closed and the 
churches elsewhere also suffered similar indignities.® Sometimes 
his fury would break out even without the aggravating cause of war. 
When he visited Ajmer in the eighth year, ^e temple of the Boar 
god Viraha was^ destroyed and the idols were broken.^ It was 
probably these instances that made a contemporary poet of his 


^ Persian Letters (Ethe’s Catalogue, MS. No. 3118), pages 15 and 16, Travels 
of Abdul 35. 

2 The temple at Mathura was destroyed by Aurangzeb and that at Urchha by 
Shah Jahan. Badshahnama, Lahauri, Vol. II, 121, lyahaurl mentions the temples 
that were built but were not gmipleted when Jahangir died, Vol I, 451, 452. 

® J.P.H.S.V., 12, 17, 21. 

* Qazvinl Badshdhnama, f. 826. Tdn^ 4 -Haqqt, syf, 

® TuzakA-Jahdngln, 346 to 349. Ma^dthir-’i-Jahdnglrl, f. 161a. 

^ Within^on, in Early European Travellers to India, edited by Foster, p. 223. 
^ Tuzak-i~Jahdng%n, 125. Ma^dthir i-Jahdnglrl, f. 98a and b. 
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coiirt, the author of the Zafarnama, sing his praises as the great 
Mttslirn emperor who converted temples into mosques^ These 
exceptions apart, Jahangir usually followed 'the path shown him 
by his father. It is interesting to note that, despite these outbreaks 
of fanaticism, some of the Hindu shrines at Kangra and Mathura 
continued to attract a large number of Mus lim pilgrims besides their 
Hindu votaries.^ 

Jahangir again continued the permission granted by Akbar to 
Hindu pilgrims to visit, without hindrances, their holy places. 
Coryat estimated the number of annual pilgrims to Hardwar at 
.400,000, Roe was prepared even to take it to half a million visitors.* 
" 0 i course there must have been other similar places of pilgrimages 
dn other parts 'of the country as well. 

Akbar had permitted conversions from Is l am to other faiths. 
Under Jahangk converts to Islam, according to J^uit authorities, 
were given daily allowances.* Just in the beginning of his reign 
1605 Jahangir forcibly converted an J&nenian Christian, 
Mulqameyn, to Islam but finding him steadfast in his religion he 
released Wm later on.* In the tenth year Roz Afzun, son of Raja 
Bangram, was honoured by admission into Islam and given the 
itatus of his father.® A Hindu who had been circumcised durii^ 
Akbar 's reign is said to have been converted to Islam by Jahangir.’’ 
A Goanese was admitted into the ‘ true faith ' in 1606.® Certain 
prisoners were offered pardon if they turned Muslim.® In order 
to protect the law, so J^angir assures us, he had two Muslim young 
men, Qutub and Qumar Khan, whipped and imprisoned in his fourth 
year because they had been fr^u^ting the house of a Sanjr^ 

, and seemed inclined towards Hinduism.’® Kalyan kept a Muslim 
dancing girl. In order to cohceal it he kill^ her parents and 
was didy punished in the second year.” Further, when Jahangir 
discovered in his fifteenth- yesar that the Hindus at Rajauri convert^ 
and married Muslim girls of the locality, he gave orders that this 
practice be put a stop to and the guilty be punished.’* Thus J a ha nfflr 
attempted to act as the protector of the true faith and defend it 
against attacks from without. But he would not tolerate forcible 


^ Cf. also, lAliaurl, 1, 136. 

• Tuzak-i JaMngM, 347. , Finch in Early European PravelUrs to India, p. 180. 

• Coryat, in Early European Travellers to India, p. 369. Sir Thomas Rhe’s 
Embassy to India, edited by Foster for the Hakluyt Society, p. 312. 

• Botelho in Hosten, Memoirs of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. V. p. 154. 

• Payne’s translation of Guerreiro s account, pp. 16 to 23. 

® Tuzak, p. 146. Payne, 15. ® Payne, 27. 29. 

• Payne, 72, 73. « Tuzak, 83. “ Tuzak, 31. 

** Tuzak, 323. 
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conversions. A royal order issued to provincial governors in the 
sixth year openly declared that they were not to convert forcibly 

anyone to Islam.^ . , 

Nor did he withdraw the permission granted to the Christians 
to make converts to their faith.® Non-Catholic writers are all agreed 
that most of the converts the Christians made were attracted by 
pecuniary considerations, an allowance according to Withington, and 
renounced Christianity when it ceased to benefit them.® The 
annual Jesuit Letter from Goa, dated February i, 1621, bears this 
out.* Besides the needy, the Jesuits were able to convert the 
dying or to buy slaves and convert them.® Guerreiro tells us that 
some twenty persons, most of them whilom Christians, were baptized 
at Agra.® A Brahman and a Moor were converted at Lahore, but 
in secret.'^ But the most sensational of the conversions was the 
public baptism of Danyal’s sons and a grandson of Jahangir in 1610 
The Fathers were overjoyed, even the English Protestanfi, 
participated in the public procession® that was held through the 
streets in order to proclaim such good fortune. To the Jesuit 
it seemed that grace was at last settling on the princely house of 
Temur and they counted the time when it would be possible for 
them to number the Emperor himself among their followers. But 
they counted without their host. Jahangir had not got the prince 
converted because he was convinced of the truth of Christianity. 
He had been told by his astrologer that his brother’s line, rathe 
than his own, would succeed him. To make that impossible he 
decided on this ingenious method of disqualifying them for thp 
imperial throne by making them Christians.® Roe has anothei* 
motive to offer. The King wanted a Portuguese wife and thought 
this was the easiest way to secure one.*® Anyhow their conver- 
sion proved but a fitful affair and in 1611 they renounced 
Christianity and re-embraced Islam.** Thus were the Jesuit castles 
in the air shattered. Jahangir was broad-minded or cynical enough 
to tempt Hawkins to his service by the offer to procure a Muslim 
wife for him and allow him to convert her to Christianity.*® 


^ Tuzakt 191 . 

2 Terry vi JBarly European TrmelUre to India. 

* Roe, 316, Withington, op, cit, 223. 

* Quoted in Hosten, op, at., 124. 

® Payne, op. cit., pp. 26, 41, 42, ® Payne, op. cit,, 2. 

^ Payne, 25. ® Finch, op. cit., 147, 

® Roe, 315. Hawkins, in Early European Travellers to India, 86, xi6. 
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J^uit accounts of their success in making converts seem to be 
more hopeful than true. Some of these assert that Muqarrab Khan, 
-Customs Ofhcer at Cambay, was secretly converted to Christianity 
to 1611 when on a mission to Goa.^ It is difficult to believe this 
tory for v^ous reasons. Muqarrab l^an did not give up his 
tutmerous wives.* While he was Governor of Gurat in 1611-1618 
li£ always favoured the Portuguese as against the English. Now 

conversion, howsoever secret it may have been, would have at 
tmst become known among the English especially when they must 
have been on the lookout for an3rthing that could give them an 
Mvantage against him in their dealings with the Emperor.® Further 
(ttaclagan, on the authority of the Amual Fetter fmm Cochin, dated 
J621, asserts that Muqarrab ]^an’s son got ill, was cured by Christian 
bells and prayers, and cpnverted to Christianity.* But Guerreiro 
is translated by Payne, stops short at the child’s getting well and 
mentions no conversion.® It is likely, therefore, that in this case 
ifee fact that Christian prayers were uttered in order to restore the 
Zhild to health was interpreted by some of the Christians to imply 
that he had become Christian. Probably something similar must 
Save happened to result in the Jesuit’s giving currency to the report 
that Muqarrab l^an had been converted to Christianity. 

The Jesuit account of these conversions soared even higher. 
Some of them gave currency to the report that Jahangir had himself 
become a Christian in 1627® though they made no attempt at 
reconciling this with the number of wives he kept. If, as the 
Fathers asserted, the number of Akbar’s wives stood between him and 
Christianity, Jahangir was in no better position to be admitted to 
Christianity. In Akbar’s case one of them invented the story that 
he had distributed all his wives except one among his nobles in 
preparation for Christianity. But to Jahangir they do not pay even 
that much of a compliment.* 

Jahangir not only tolerated Christianity, he maintained it as 
weU. The Christian Fathers were paid from Rs.3 to_ Rs.7 daily ; 
occasionally he would give them money for their religious services. 


* Maciagan, op. cii., 78. _ 

® Journal of the Punjab Historical Society, V. 15. 

® Cf . Roe’s account of the difficulties experienced by him on account of Muqanab 
Khan’s opposition. 

* Maclagan, op. cit., 77, 78. 

» Payne, 41, 42. 

® Maracci as quoted by Madagan, op. dt., p. 98. 

Maclagan, op. cit., 38. Austin of Bordeaux writing on March 9, 1632 declares 
that Jahan poisoned Jahangir becai^e he was afraid he would become a 

Christian, J.P.H.S., IV, i.|. Unfortunately Shah Jahan was not even near his father.^ 
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and once at least he tried to relieve the- distress of the Christian 
poor by a monthly grant of Rs.50.^ 

Jahangir’s relations with the Sikhs raise many a thorny issue. 
Gum Arjun, the contemporary head of the Sikhs, had incurred 
Jahangir’s displeasure on account of his proselytizing acifivities. 
Some Muslims accepted him as their religious leader and this 
came to renounce Islam. 'Two courses, Jahangir tells us, were open 
to him. He could either convert him to Islam forcibly or take 
steps to close his religious shop. He had been considering both 
these courses when fortune pro^dded him with an excuse whkb 
settled the matter for him. When Khusm rebelled, he met tlie 
Gum who blessed his enterprise. After the suppression of this 
rebellion, Jahangir called the Gum to his presence and awardei 
him capital punishment for countenancing treason. * Some influenti ai 
Hindus, however, intervened and it was decided that the Guru 
might be let off if he paid the heavy fine of Rs. 100,000.* A Hindus 
probably Diwan Chandu Lai of Lahore,* stood surety for him i« 
the hope that the Guru’s followers would probably pay that sum 
for the release of their spiritual chief. The Guru seems to havC 
discountenanced the attempt whereon the Diwan tried to force 
him to pay the money. Hvery attempt, however, failed, the Guru 
died in imprisonment and soon after the surety also suffered the 
same fate.* 

Though Jahangir declares it to have been his intention to 
close the shop of the Sikh Gums for religious reasons, the actual 
facts gainsay him. Had Jahangir’s persecution of the Gum been 
directed by religious motives he would have ’ persecuted the Sikhs 
as well. Neither Sikh tradition nor Muslim fanaticism tells u$. 
anjdhing of any further persecution of the Sikhs. Gum Arjun ’4 
son. Gum Hargovind, was no doubt imprisoned by Jahangir but 
here again the motive was not religious. It is difficult to reconcile 
the S£^ tradition, which puts the imprisonment at a velry short 
period followed by a reconciliation between the Emperor and the 
Guru, and the account given in DaUstdnyvhich. extends this imprison- 
ment over twelve years. The reason for this imprisonment according 
to Dahistm was the non-payment by Hargovind of the fine imposed 
on his father. The Sikh tradition places the imprisonment in i6ia 


^ Withington, op. cit., 233, Payne, 35. Botelho in Hosten, 153. 

* Tuzak, 34. 

» Payne, ii, 12. 

* Sikh tradition, recorded in Macauliffo, III, pp, 90 to loi. 

* Payne, ii, 12, Macauliffe as cited above. 
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vfhereas according, to Dahkian, it occurred after 1616.* It seems 
probabk that in taking action against Guru Arjnn, Jahangir acted 
from mixed motives but when once his immediate purpose was 
served he left the Sikhs alone. It is further probable that Jahangir 
thcnght that the execution of their religious leader was so severe 
a blow to the Sikhs in the Punjab as to make it unnecessary for him 
to take any further action against them. 

There is then the question of his attitude towards the Jains. 
Man Singh and Bal Chandra, the leaders of the two Jain spools 
of thought, had enjoyed roiyal hospitality under Akbar. When 
Edjusru rebelled Man Singh became guilty of an act of indiscretion. 
R§d Sing h of Bikaner consulted him in order to shape his own conduct 
dvring those troublesome days. Man Singh told Rai Singh t^t 
Jahangir’s reign would not extend beyond two years. Believing 
in the prophecy of the Jain monk, Rai Singh rebelled, threw up 
his command under Jahangir, and repaired to Bikaner. Khusru’s 
capture however soon brought matters to an end. Rai Singh was 
defeated but was soon pardoned and restored to his former position 
in the royal service. 

Now Man Singh’s prophecy seems to have been reported to 
Jahangir. He could, however, take no action against him as Rai 
$iTigh had been pardoned and Man Singh was living imder his 
protection at Bikaner. In the twelfth year, however, when 
Jahangir visited Gujarat where there were many Jains, he decided 
to ernbark upon their persecution. They were accused of having 
built temples and other building which were reported to be centres 
0f disturbance. Their religious leaders were accused of immoral 
bractiipes. They were generally believed to be a troublesome class 
of the Hindus. J ahangir first of all summoned Man Singh to the court. 
Afraid of meeting a more ignominious fate, he took poison on his 
way to the Emperor from Bikaner. J ahangir issued orders thereupon 
for the expulsion of the Jains from the Imperial territories.* These 
orders do not seem to have applied to the territory of tlie Rajput 
Rajas. As the result of this persecution Jains were driven to seek 
protection at the court of friendly Rajput Rajas. 

These orders of Jahangir seem to have been prompted by 
religious rather than political motives. Unlike Guru Arjun, Man 
ftin gb was let alone for several years after his alleged act of treason. 
Again utilik^ Jahangir’s attitude towards the Sikhs, all Jains were 


» Dabistdn, 234. Macaidiffe, IV, pp. 10 to 41. The authOT of ^ 
knew the seventh Guru. His account seems to be more reliable. The Sikh tradition 
is full of the miracles of the Guru. 

2 Tuzak, 63, 219. 
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punished irrespective of their political proclivities. Still furtBej 
there was a section of the Jains who did not even acknowledge 
Man Singh as their religious leader.* They were also inclui^ 
in the order of expulsion. Dr. Beni Prashad is wrong in stating t 
the order of expulsion was confined to one sect alone.® His version 
of this event is vitiated by the fact that he has neglected to tak^ 
notice of the time when the order for expulsion was issued. Hi5. 
statement that the order was withdrawn some time after is not 
supported by any authorities though he says that Jain works o! 
the period are clear on the point.* He has named no works ]not 
quoted from them; In the absence of such authorities it is not possiMe 
to believe that Jahangir withdrew the order. But even if a few 
Jain authorities mention the withdrawal of such an order it is neces- 
sary to know the date thereof. Dr. Beni Prashad’s statement lead 
one to believe that it was withdrawn some time after Khusru 
rebellion. In that case the Jain testimony becomes valueless AS 
Jahangir is referring to an order issued in the twelfth year of life 
reign. But, -withdrawn or not, it was clearly an act of religious 
persecution. Jahangir himself is far from asserting that he issued 
the order on politick, grounds. We have to remember that Shah 
Jahan was the Governor of Gujerat at this time.* His orthodojky 
may have had something to do with the issue of the order. 

Restrictions on the propagation of religious opinions placed 
by Jahangir’s order include the case of Shaikh Ibrahim. Soon 
after his accession it was reported to Jahangir that Shalldi Ibrahim 
Afghan had set himself up as a religious leader in a Parganah of 
Dahore. He had gathered together a large number of Afghans 
as his followers. Jahangir ordered him to be brought before him 
He was not able to satisfy the Hmperor and was thereupon entntsted 
to Parvez to be imprisoned in the fortress of Chunar.* We hear 
nothing of Shaikh Ibr§him thereafter.^ He is not mentioned either' 
among the scholars or the -writers of the age in the Persian accounts 
of the reign.* 

Shaikh Ahmad Sirhandi's case is sometimes cited as another 
example of persecution for religious opinions. He had his deputies 
and followers in every country (province) and city. He was the 
leader of the Chistia, Qadaria, and Naqshbandia groups of Muslims. 
The Muslim theologians complained to Jahangir that in some 
of his writings he claimed to have risen to a status higher than that 
of the Caliphs.* Jahangir thereupon called him from Sirhind and 

* Tuzak, 219. a Jahangir, 4x4. ® Jahangir, 453. 

* Tmak, 218. & Tuzak, 37. 

* An account of the Scholars of India (in Persian) bv Rahman Ali, pp. 10 to 12. 

* Tuzak, 275. 
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a*ed him to explain his position. The Shaikh was ready with 
■hlwanswer. He told Jahangir that when he called one of his meanest 
sevants to him, in order to approach him, the servant traversed 
th. stations of all the Amirs, and stood nearer to the Emperor than 
evien the highest among them. Similarly there was nothing blas- 
pbmous in his stating that he had passed and left behind bitn 
even the Caliphs. It did not prove that he claimed for him- 
fidf any higher status. Jahangir was not satisfied with this 
explanation. The Emperor became silent. To add to the Shaikh’s 
eti rmities, a Mansabdar suggested that the Shaikh had not performed 
the Sijidah even. Now l^urram was a follower of the Sh aikh 
When Jahangir had summoned him, the prince had sent his messenger 
to the ShaiMi telling him that as the Emperor was very keen on 
trying the Sijidah performed to him, the Shaikh should perform 
theSijidah. Shah J ahan undertook to see that no harm came to him. 
Tile Shaikh, however, had turned down the* suggestion of the prince 
Md declared that no one could claim the rite of prostration from 
him except God.^_ Jahangir now ordered that the Shaikh be 
imprisoned in Gwalior under the supervision of Ani Rai Singhdalan.® 

Unlike Shaikh Ibrahim, Ahmad was a great scholar. The 
punishment that was awarded to him had been more in the nature 
of chastisement for his refusal to perform the Sijidah than for his 
religious opinions. He was released in the fifteenth year on condition 
that he accompanied the Emperor. Soon, however, he was given 
leave to go to Sirhind.* His opinions had remained unchanged 
meanwhile — but Jahangir had discovered that his earlier order 
had been extorted from him by interested court theologians. He 
was honoured by royal gifts and was left alone hy the Emperor 
during the rest of his life. He died on 27 Safar, 1034.* Ahmad's 
persecution therefore was the result of theological .animus rather 
ihan religious persecution. He was a great scholar and a profound 
writer. His writings include three volumes of Wb letters brides 
many theological works. Ahmad is still honoured as a great writer, 
scholar, and religious leader. 

Such seems to have been the contradictory and divergent facts 
with regard to the toleration extended by Jahan^ to followers of 
other religions for the propagation of their religioas beliefs. The 
Supremacy of Islam was not ^owed to be disturbed by the conces- 
sions he made to the foUowere of other faiths. through his 
reign he took care to assert from time to time the privil^ed position 
of Islam in the State, witness his attempts at suppressing conversions 


^ Rahm^ 'All, il, 12. 
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to TTifidni stn in the cases cited above. Yet, except in the cas* 
of the Jaiits whom he expelled from his empire, he did not p tmfa^ 
followers of other religions for their religious beliefs. To Qhdstiais 
he granted more than toleration and permission to convert. He 
maintained the Christian missionaries at the public expense. Jt 
is difficult to believe, however, that he encouraged convers^Jl 
to Christianity despite all that has been said by the Jesuit Fathers 
about it. 

Then .there was the question of the public celebration of die 
fairs and festivals of different religion. Guerreiro tells us thlfe 
on his accession Jahangir restored the fairs and festivals of- he 
Muslims.* Pelsaert gives an account of the celebration of the 
Muharram when so intense was the religious fanaticism engendered 
that no Hindu ventured out till midday.® The Governor of Surat 
held a public polo match soon after the feast of the Ramadan bn 
October lo, 1614.® In his thirteenth year Jahangir kept the 
fast of Ramadan and in the evening invited all the local ShailObs 
and Sa3Tdds to break their fast with him.* In his fourteenth year 
Jahangit cdebrate'd the Shab-i-Barat.® He met the Jogis on the 
night of the ^Shivaratri in his eleventh year when he was staying 
the night at Sangor in Bengal renamed by him Kamalpur * 
Dusehra waS celebrated by the Emperor by holding reviews of troops 
and elephants.® On the Dipawali Jahangir allowed gambling to go 
on in ms presence.® Ih the seventh year, Jahangir celebrated the 
Rakhi festival for the first time and had auspicious threads bound 
on his wrist.® The Christians were publicly allowed to celebrate 
Easter,^ Qiristmas, and other festivals.*® Thus there was no 
restriction whatever on the public celebration of religious festivals 

Jahangir to some extent continued the practice of his father 
of holding rehgious discussion with the followers of different faitks. 
The first one he records was with the Hindu Pandits against their 
belief in . reincarnations of god in different forms,** Guerreiro 
spesdm of his dibcu^ulg religious questions with the Jesuits in 1607.** 
But in this case, unlike Akbar's <hscussions, in the Abadat-Khana, 
it was the Kir^ alone who sat listening to the discourse of the Fathers 
on Christianity. A Mansabdar or two and the King’s reader are 
said to have b^n present but they, do not seem to have taken much' 
part in the discussions. The King would now and then try to 
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bring in his Muslim courtiem within the circle of conversation but 
It was maMy the King listening to the Jesuits. He saw the famous 
Muslim saint Mian Mir at I/ahore in order to benefit by his 
discourses.^ He sent a letter to the Governor of Gujarat aglHng 
him to 'pay something to the son of Wajib-ud-Din, wh(»e reputation 
had reached the court, to send a string of names of God specially 
selected for J ahangir’s recitation,® though he had already got prepared 
a. list of such names by the learned men of his time.* W^ith Jadurup, 
the leader of the Vaishnavas at that time, he held many discussions 
at Ujjain and at Mathura and came to tie undisputable conclusion 
that the Vedantism of the Hindus and the Sufi thought among the 
Muslims were almost identical.* He visited the Gorakhtiri in 
order to gain something from the Yogis reported to be living there. 
But he found no Yogis there.* 

The admission of the Hindus to the bigVi« >T public services, 
begun under his father, continued. Of forty-seven Mansabdais 
holding the rank of commanders of 3,000 horses or above, mentioned 
by HawEns, six were Hindus.* The position of the Kindna at 
his court was threatened by the events connected with Khusru's 
rebellion. Man Singh, the highest Hindu dignitary in the empire, 
was suspected of complicity therein. Raja RSi Singh of Bik^er, 
pother commauder of 5,000, actually rebdled during the course 
^ the insurrection. It seems, howevmr, that the Hindus were somi 
able to remove the Emperor’s su^idon. But in Jahangir’s reign 
twenty-two years we come across only three Hindu governors 
of provinces, and these served only for tiiort periods, Min Singh^ 
who vwis Governor of Bengal vhen Akbai died, w&s continued in 
that ofiBice.* Some time after Raja Kalyan, son of Raja Todar Mai, 
rose to be the Governor of Orissa,® &ou^ it is d^Bicnlt to say 
whether he was in ind^ndent charge of the province.* Raja 
Vikramajit was appointed the Govet^r of Gujamt. Unfortunatdy 
not many appointments of jmwindal Diwacs are mentioned and 
we do not ^ow whether or not here the pr^onderaafe.propo(rticai 
of the Hindus vtras disturbed und^ Jahangir. Incteeds 
tdls us that Jahangir prefdred to en^doy Mrodims undar hm.-** 
Only one Hindu,, Mohan Da^, is as serving as a Dtwan 

under Jahangir iu the third 
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Jahangir made war on certain social evils. Public sale 
intoxicants, bhang and wine, was forbidden.*^ No one was allowed 
to drink wine without permission and Roe records some cases when 
certain nobles were punished for drinking.® Herein Jahangir 
reversed Akbar’s practice of allowing the sale of wine for medicine 
purposes and in moderation, and conformed to the Muslim law 
by prohibiting public sale. But he was a hard drinker himself 
md it is dif&cult to say whether Jahangir was any more successfoj 
in dealing with the problem than his father had been. The issue 
of the order prohibiting public sales twice, immediately after coro* 
nation and in the fourth year, proves that at any rate the fet 
order must have remained ineffective for some reason. Again 
he departed from his father’s practice and ordered total suppression 
of public gambling.® Here again he followed the Muslim law 
The castration of children in Bengal was also forbidden,* if Jahangir 
obeyed the Muslim law in these matters, he continued his father’s 
disregard of Hindu reli^ous sentiments by prohibiting Sati without 
permission. The burning of child widows, whose marriage had not 
been consummated was ordinarily prohibited though special per- 
mission could be granted by the governors.® In other cases as well 
permission had to be obtained. This naturally prevented unwilling 
Satis. At Agra the Emperor himself decided all these cases.® 

Some of the ceremonies introduced by Akbar to increase the 
regal splendour of his court continued. The New Year was celebrated 
as of old.^ Weighments of the Emperor continued.® Jahangir 
had himself weighed during an eclipse in order to ward off evff.® 
M^en he was foretold some evil likely to befall KEurram, he had 
him weighed as a protective measure.^® Employment of Hindu 
astrologers for fixing auspicious hours for most things continued 
and Muslim nobles took up the fashion and kept Hindu astrologer 
attached to them.'* On the vexed question of the Sijidah Jahangir 
rnade a compromise. The Mhr ‘Adals and Qazis were excused 
Zimin Bos in the sixth year.*® Thus the two classes likely to object 
to the practice on religious grounds were granted exemption. But 
it was possible to stir up trouble when too orthodox a Mulla came 
to the court, if he refused to perform the Sijidah. We have already 
seen that Shaikh Ahmad suffered partly on that account. Bui 
the reconciliation that took place on his release seems to have been 
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based as Jahan^’s exempting him from the performance of the 
Sijidah. Jahangir was too anxious to have him with him to subject 
him to this indignity. Jabangir’s meeting with another great 
scholar of his times, Nasir-ud-Din Burhanpuri, bears out the su^es- 
tion that Jahangir was prepared to allow the same concession to 
scholars or theologians of eminence which he had granted to the 
officials of his court. This great scholar was summoned from 
Burhanpur and met the Emperor as he was coming out of the royal 
garden. He was getting ready to perform the Sijidah when Jahangir 
advanced and embraced him.^ 

Jahangir continued Akbar's abstention from slaughter of animals 
tvdce a week on Sundays and Thursdays.® This was strictly enforced, 
suerreiro speaks of the Kind’s visits to the city in order to discover 
how far his orders were being obeyed. Once he discovered meat 
being sold on one of these visits. The Kotwal, the of&cer responsible 
seeing that the royal orders were observed, was called for and 
flogged.® Soon however he was restored to favour. So strict 
however was Jahangir in enforcmg these injunctions that when 
in the fifth year the Id fell on a Thursday, the sacrificial slaughter 
of animals was postponed to the Friday following.^ Now this 
\i$s not merely a concession to Hindu feelings. The^ days were 
Sacred to Jahangir's day of accession (Thursday) and Akbar’s 
b'irthday (Sunday ni^t) according to official Muslim reckoning. 
Safety of life was accorded to all living creatures on these days 
in .order to keep them sacred. Jahangir refers to this practice 
Sfifiyana, pertaining to the Sfifis. 

In Gujarat, Roe describes slaughter of certain animals, beh^; 
prohibited by royal orders chiefly because rich Jains, of the place 
agreed to pay highly for this concession.® 'V^ether the order 
continued after the expulsion of the Jains is not known. 

Jahangir continued Akbar’s work of bringing the learned 
of the two communities together by having translations of Hindu 
sacred books made under his patronage. Two Persi^ renderings 
in verse of the Ramayana were made durin" his reign. Girdhar 
HSs, a Kaisith of Helhi, rendered Valmtki's Rarnayarta into_ verse, 
(tailed it Rffin Nama and dedicated it to Jahangir.* Masilri made 
another Persian translation of the Ramayaflia and took pains to 
prove by it^erting a section in praise of the Prophet, that he 
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Still remained a Muslim.^ Jahangir asked Sayyid Muhamnni 
to prepare a plain, unvarnished Persian translation of the Quran 
and send it to the court by his son Jalal-ud-Din.® This was 
probably the first attempt at translating, rather than expounding 
the Quran. It had been fashionable to write commentaries on the 
sacred book, but it was felt a translation was almost an act 
of profanation, an attempt at matching the Prophet’s own miracle 
of revelation. Nothing further is heard of this translation and it 
seepis the matter was not further pursued. Saysdd Muhammad 
was probably the scholar known as Sayyid Muhammad Maqbnl 
^an Ahmadabadi who died in Shah Jahan’s reign early in 1045 
leaving a large number of works to his credit.® Persian and 
Arabic trandations of the Bible were also p|resented to JahangiT 
by the Jesuit Fathers.* In the appendix a list of Sanskrit writeis 
of Jahangir’s reign has been given. 

Some of the scholars of Jahangir’s time acted as a link between 
the two communities. 'Abdur Rahim ]aan-i-Ehanan under his 
Hindi penname of Rahim wrote all sorts of Hin di verse including 
many in praise of Hindu gods and a description of the feelings of 
a devotee towards his God in various incarnations.® Jahangir 
is said to have patronized Sur DSs whose Sur S^ar is repufed to 
have been compiled under Jahangir’s patronage who gave one gold 
coin for every verse of Siir Das.® 

_ B^e Akbar, Ja h a n gir continued his patrpnage of painting, 
mcluding portrait-painting.’ 

The accounts of Kuropean travellers and Christian missionaries 
at his court throw a good deal of doubt on J ahangir’s Islam. Coryat^ 
makes him a follower of a religion of his dwn makmg.® Roe ^aj£s 
of him ^sometimes an atheist, sometimes a Hindu in his ceremonies', 
professing Islam when it was necessary, glad whenever any one 
broke out against the Prophet. Finch mhkes him dedare Openly 
Jiat Christianity was the soundest faith.® A later Jesuit tramtion 
d«dared him to be a baptized Christian afraid of openly 
liunself for fear of his son.*® A contemporary Persian iwriter 
accused him of being a member of the ©in-i-Ilahi.” Fortunately 
cor Jahangir, he could not have been all wese things togeiSer 6r 
sven by turns. His modem critics do him less^than j^istice. 
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• Finch, op. tit., 147, 148. 

“ Tadhkcofat-ul-Midak, 567. 


• Tuzak, 244, 245. 

* Payne, 30, 31, 32. 

® Cf. SUr SSgar. 

® Coryat, op. cit., 280, 
10 Madagan, 92. 
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Blochman^ sought safety in dividing his religious opinions into 
fits or periods without stopping to enquire whether these periods, 
by cutting into each other, did not destroy tfaemselv^. Dr. Beni 
Ptasad blunders into stating that Jahangir did not believe in tiie 
Prophet.® 

l et us examine these statements. The Jesuits, unaccustomed 
t© religious liberty as they had been in Europe, seem to have been 
as much dazzled by the toleration granted by Jahangir as they 
had been under Akbar. To them, if a man believed in the truth of a 
rd^on, he could only prove it by pemecuting non-believers. If 
Jahangir listened to their statements of the merits of the Christum 
rdi^ion, he lost caste among Muslims. We have already seen that 
Ihek statements about his conversion are wrong. Jahan^ main- 
tained intact the Muslim organization of the State in ite essential 
8B|i(ects. The Muslim magistrates and judges remained as heretofore 
office.® The Sadr-us-Sadur remained in charge of justice and 
(parities.* As we have already seen, he punished heresy and 
suppressed conversions to Hinduism. He ordered that escheated 
property should be spent, among other things, on mosques.® In the 
thirteenth year he gave Shaikh Pir Rs.8,ooo for building a mosque.® 
tb’ the thirteenth year he publicly kept the fast of Ramadan. In 
the year eight, he walked on foot to Ajmer.® However much 
hfe may have indulged in Hindu ceremonies, he rejected the Hindu 
doctrines of reincarnation and idol-worship.® One of hfe magistrates 
held in 1610 that debts to Christians need not be paid.* When 
the Roman Catholic Jesuits refused to allow the body of a Protestant 
Ettg^^man to be buried in their graveyard he insisted on the burial 
feting carried out.®® The most that can be said against him is that 
he hunted wild boars and presented their meat to Rajputs and 
Christians.®® Now this betrays a gross ^orance of the Muslim 
attitude towards the question of pigsticking. Pigs are not sacred 
to Muslims, pork is uffiawful to them. Hunting of pigs therrfore 
is not an unlawful act according; to Islam. ^ 

It is said that in the beginning of his reign Jah a n g ir favoured 
Islam in order to seat himself securdy on the throne of Delhi, but 


1 Blochman in Calcutta Review, 1869, pp. 139-140. 

* Jahangir, 431. * Tuzak, 100. 

* Tuzak mentions Sadr-i-Jaiian as his first Sadr-usrSadfir (page 22). R ahman 
AH describes MuUa Taqi as his Sadr-ns-Sudur. Mfisavri Rhan was his last Sadi'iis- 
SadOr. I^hanri, Vol. 1, 181. 

® Tuzak, 5. « lUd., 119. ® Ibid., 125 ; Coryat, 280. 

* Tuzak, 15. ® Finch, op. cit., 147, 

®® Payne, 81. ®® Roe. 105, 157, 284, Coryat, 281. 
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thereafter his orthodoxy relaxed. The answer is found in Shah 
Jahan’s rebellion. When he rebelled he could very easily liave 
assumed the position of a defender of the true faith. Yet during the 
whole course of his rebellion, not once did he try to gain 
any advantage over his father by such a suggestion.^ Naturally, 
whatever Jahangir’s personal shortcomings might have beeu, he 
was to all intents and purposes, to a majority of his subjects, a geod 
Muslim. Only a Muslim could have desecrated the temple at Kangra, 
destroyed idols and temples in Pushkar and in Mewar, upheld 
the true law by preventing the conversion of Qutub and his companion 
to Hinduism, stopped the conversion of Muslim girls by marriage to 
Hindus in Rajauri, ordered a simple translation of the Quran gind 
supported the whole structure of a Muslim kingdom.® It is rather 
strange that, though his subjects had no appreciable fault to frid 
with him, it was left to the contemporary non-Muslims to disccoi«w 
flaws in his profession of Islam. How much truth there was in 
their accounts is proved by the fact that all of them assert without 
truth that Salim was not circumcised., whereas we have the definite 
statement of Arif Qandahari that Salim had undergone this Muslim 
rite.® They do not stop short even of making him a baptized 
Christian, without at the same time showing how they overcame 
the obstacle presen. ed b3' his vast harem. It seems that the Jesuits 
were in these matters more concerned with sending in good reports 
of their labours rather than with truth. 

In short, Jahangir ordinarily continued Akbar’s toleration 
He experimented in the simultaneous maintenance of severil 
religions by the State. He did not in most cases, make any distinction ■ 
between Muslims and non-Muslims in public employment. He 
placed no restriction, except in the case of the Jains, on the public 
celebration of religious fairs and festivals. With aU this, a new 
solicitude for Islam was coming into being and sometimes Jahangir 
acted as protector of the true faith rather than as king of a va^ 
majority of non-Muslims. Departure, however slight, from Akba*:^ 
wide outlook had begun. 


^ Shah Jahan’s letter to Jahangir in Munshiat, quoted by the present writer 
in an Unexplored Source of Mughal History, Lahauii, Shah Jahan’s Official historian 
accuses Jahangir of wasting Akbar’s treasure, leaving the work of the state to the 
governors and officials or to Nur Jahan (Lahauri) II, 148, 475, 713, but he casts 
no doubt on Jahangiri's religion. 

* Roe, 313, Coryat, 246. _ 

• Tgfikh-i-Muhammad ‘Arif QandaMri, MS., p. 270. The present writer has 
described the only known fragment of this work for the first tune in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, Uondon, October, 1933. 
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Sanskrit Wkitess of Jahanoik's Rksoh 

1 . Ananta Bhatte wrote nine works on various subjects, one of them ViikSM 
Parijata was defimtely composed in 1625 A,D. 

Z- Caitanya CaritamrUam was composed in 1625 A.D* piobably by Kri^ Disa 
Kavira^j. 

j. Karkahha^yam was composed in 1615 A,D. by an unknown writer. 

4 . AstodayMhikdra, on astronomy, was written about 1624 A.D. by a writer whose 
name is not traceable. 

4, KamlsLkara Bbatta, Between 1610 and 1640 A.D. lie wrote about ninety works 
in Sanskrit on Law, daily duties, consecration of wells, etc., coronation of 
kings, astronomy, astrology, SamskSrs, philosophy, judicial procedure, and 
poetry. His famous work, Nirnaya Sindhu (print^, written in a6i2, has 
been accepted as a work of authority on Hindu Law by tl^ ffigh 0>urts of 
Bombay and Calcutta. 

4. Krsna Ganaka served under Jahangir and wrote several works on astronomy 
and astrology. 

7 , Gane^ Daivajna, son of Gopal, wrote Jatakdi^nakdra on horoscc^y in 1613 A.D. 
angadhara, son of Rama Candra, wrote Pravdsakriiya at Cambay in 1606- 
1607 A.D. This describes the duties of a N^rik Brahman driven to a foreig?! 
country for the sake of livelihood or otherwise. 

Gauri^o Bhatta wrote AnufmrnapaMpf in 1609. 

S>» Camunda Kayastha wrote JvafiinUr^Haskara in 1623. 

10. Cintamani composed MuhUrtadfiidfmni in 1607* 

It Jayaratna, a physician, wrote Jvarapardjyah, on the treatment of fevers in 
1605. 

12. Jaganhatha, another Hindu physician, wrote Yogasat^aia on medidne, m 

1616 A.D. 

13. Jinaraja (1591 to 1643) wrote NaiiadJ^ytt^ki, 

14. Damo^ra. 

1 DadI wrote DjtUarka DhannidStra in ifei. 

1 6 Divalmra, bom in 1606, and a volteniK>t^ writer, author oi some seventeen 
works wrote some of them during Jahar^'s reigrt. 

IT. Nanda Pandita a gr^t writer on fiw wrote mostly between 1395 ^630 A,D. 

\ B. Narasiipha wrote a commesta^v 

19. Narayana wrote a work on devoi&tr at fmstanoe oi Ka|a Efarf Dass ®i 

Benares in idd^, 

20. Narayana Sarman wrote a domraentary cm tire famolis dicttemry of Am a ia 

^oha in 16x9. 

21. Nage&i wrote a tract on in x#20. 

22. The literary acrivitite of Nl&ai^ha Bha||a ranged tetwWi year 

and 1645. His famous woik on HSndu law, decfcated to his patron, 
Bhagavanta Deva, a BundeHa drirf and known after Um as 
Bhdskara, is recognized as an authority by the H^l i Court of Esmtey. 

23. Narasimha wrote a commentary on the astroiKmiical woifc m 

16x1. . 

2.4* Balkrsna Bhatta, He was alive in abo^ z6io A.D. ^4 wrote v^ses $0. 

praise of Hari. _ 

25. The famous grammarian and au^r the SjUMmUid 
works lived about the years i575“*^^5o and was 
reign. Some of his works mu^ have been written ffmmA 
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26. 

27. 

28. 


Balbhadra 6ukala wrote his Kunda-tattmpradiM in 1623. 

MahSdev Vidyavagisa wrote a commentary on Amanda Lahn m 1000. 

The literary activities of Mitra Krsna the famous juns'^ wh^e work 
Virmiirodya is recognized as an authority by the Privy Council on the 
HinduLaw of the Benares school, were spread over a period of 30 years between 


20. Tarkatilaka wrote a commentary on Kalanirnaya discusting 

ausidcious times for various sacrifices. j. c ^ i.* 

^0 Bhatta who flourished between the years I345 to 16^ wrote bis 

* KMatattavavivecana in 1620 and may have written some of his other undated 

works in the reign of Jahangir. x t> j 

31. Ratna wrote his Pradyumna-eanta, a biography m verse of Pradyunm, 

32. R^ma composed bis Rdmavitioda for Ramdasa, a former Minister of Akbst, 

33. Ramarsi commented on Ravidasa's Nalodaya in 1608. „ mi. j. 

34 Riipa Gosvamin whom Jaha n gir respected so much died in 1018 A.D. Thoim 

he was very old on Jahangir’s accession (being 78), he ^ms from Jahangirt 
account to have still led an active life in his reign. Some of his 39 wiMto 
may have been written in Jahangir's time. 

35. Lak^mana Bhatta is the author of two works on Dharmasastra, one of than 

has already been printed. ^ 

36. Lalimana wrote a treatise on Yoga in 1613 A.D. * ^ o 

37. Lakiami Dasa wrote on the determination of au^icious hours m 

qg "y^itthala Bik^ta wrote his Kundutntiitdcipusiddhi and its commentary in rhan 
Some of his other works may also have been written during Jahangir's re^ 

39. ViSnu Daivajna wrote a commentary on Suryaprakdiaiarna in 1613. 

40. Vi§vanatha Daivajna wrote several works between the years 1612-1630. 

41. Vaidya Natha Bhatta, a Vedic scholar, wrote Lotk§anaratna as an aid to m 

study of the Black Yajurveda. . 

42. Sankara wrote several works on devotion, astronomy and ritual. 

43. Srivimalaprabodha Parivrajaka wrote in i6io his Kalikalakratm Vacamm. ^ 

44. Sadhu Stmdaragani wrote several lexicons. Uktiratndkara explains SaaslCri 

words in Pr^it. , 

45. Satna yg ^Hn dar a g ni, a voluminous writer, wTote works on various subjects. 

46. Suadara Milra wrote on dramaturgy, 

47. Sumati Har^ wrote several commentaries. , 

48. VomfheMtfana, an index of words in the Rig Veda arranged according to tW 

was written at Bmiases in 1622 by an unknown author. 
(Sommatized from the author's forthcoming work on Sanskrit Writers hf 
Mughal Period.) 
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1. Joiawii the Punjab Historical Soci^y. 

2. BaisMMkna, by Qazvinl (MS.). 

3. (MS.). 

4. T«xak-i-Jalm^rf, P«sian Text. 

5. Withir®^\ 

6. Coryat I 

7. Hawkins > In Ettrh Ewroptdn Travelers to Iniia. 
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10, Ma*athif-i-Jahaft^%ri, by Kamgar (MS,). 

11. ^afafnama Jahmglrl (MS.), the author is not named nOr is the date g iven . 

fiitemal evidence however shows that it was written by some poet of 
j£^angir's reign. 

112, Sir Thomas Roe’s Embassy to India. 

13. Hosten, V. 

14. Guerreiro (translated by Taynt), Jahangir and the Jesuits. 

15. Madagan, The Jesuits and the Great Mogkal. 

16. Sikh Religion, by Macauliffe. 

17. Tadhikara-i-Ulmdi-Hind, accounts of Indian Scholars, by Rahman ‘AH. 

18* Pelsaert*s (translated by Moreland and Geyle) Jahangir's India. 

19. Dahistan-i-Madhahib. 

do. Bengal under Jahangir, by the present writer in the Journal of Indian History. 
21. Gir<Siar D^’s Ramdydn (MS.). 

Rdmdyan-i-MastM. 

23. Rohm, by Tripathi. 

24. SUif Sdgar. 

25. Mughal Paintings in India, by Brown. 

26. Calcutta Review. 

27. Jahangir, by Dr. Beni_Prasad. 

28. Tdrl^i-Muhammad * Arif Qcmdahdrt (MS.). 

29. Adi Granth, English Translation, by Trump. 

30. Munshiydt (MS.). 

31. Iqhdlndmah-i- JahdngM, by Mut'mid Khan. 

32. Jahangir, by Gladwin. 

33. Price’s Memoirs of Jahangir. 

34. Zaka UHah, History of I^ia,> Reign of Jahangir, 

35. Travels of * Abdul Latlf (MS.). 

36. Badshdhndma, by E^auri. 




STUDIES IN GUPTA PALEOGRAPHY 

By Susmi, K.. Bose 

( 2 ) 

The inscriptions from Mdn^dsor 

The region round about M^ava is of the utmost importan{» to 
the student of paleography. But this importance has been very 
scornfully overlooked by those who have, both in the past and the 
pfssent, dealt with the question of paleography, spmally of the 
Gupta period. In this present note I shafi try and brii^ out the 
importance of this region and determine what light it thraws on 
the solution of some very important points of contemporary pako- 
giaphy. M^ddsor would be a very fit spot to turn our attention to. 
It is well-known that no less than some eight or nine inscriptions, 
ail belonging to the Gupta period, hail from this region. All of these 
tecords are very well preserved and therefore well suited for a 
^cal study. In the life of the Brdhmi alphabet, the sixth and 
the seventh centuries A.D. are of great importance as during this 
period great changes were effected in this alphabet which made 
possible the growth of new scripts both in Northern and Southern 
India. All of the inscriptions that come from MSnddsor during thfe 
period can be classified into two groups according’ as they e^Wt 
characteristics of the southern alphabet or that of the northern (me. 
Such inscriptions as the Man^or record of Naravannan, Prabhd- 
kara, Kumara Gupta, and Bandhuvarman, etc. bdong to the former 
class while such records as the stone pillar inscription of Ya^dhannmi, 
duplicate stone pillar record of the same monarch, and the n^crip- 
tifius of Yasddharman and Vispuvardhana would come under the 
latter group. Down below, we have critically examined the afore- 
smd inscriptions and have tried to explain why and how two differeaU; 
varieties of scripts were simultaneously used in the same r^(m and 
what were its subsequent effects. I shall first consider those inscri^ 
tioas which are incised in the southern variety of scripts, by fimt 
clc»ely examining the individual records and pointing out their 
general bearing on the subject. The inscriptions inched in the 
northern characters will follow in next in the ^me order. 

I. The Mdnddsor inscription of Naravarman . — ^In thk Teojrd 
the characters belong to the southern alphabet. According to Bfihler* 


1 UwVilftT Inr. cU,. O. 62, 
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the Central Indian variety in its simplest form, agrees with the 
western variety of the southern alphabet. The characteristics of 
this southern alphabet, according to the same scholar, are as 
follows : — 

(«) The retention of the ancient forms open at the top, of gha, 
pa, pha, sa, and sa, of the old ma and of the tripartite 
ya which is looped only occasionally especially in the 
Grantha. 

(b) The retention of the long stroke on the right of la which is, 

however, mostly bent towards left. 

(c) The da with the round back. 

{d) The curve, originally open at the top, at the end of the 
long verticals of A, Z, ka, na, and ra, as wdl as of the 
subscript ra and of medial u and il. 

(e) The medial r with a curled curve on the left with 
occasional exception as in kf. 

Regarding this inscription of Naravarman we note : * 

The letters pa, pha, sa, and sa are open at the top. The l^er 
gha is also open at the top which, according to Biihler, is a charac- 
teristic of the southern alphabet ; see ma^ie (1. 2). The ya is tri- 
partite in aU cases with a curled curve which is closely a)cm o a 
loop. Only once a bipartite occurs in °puny~dpachaya (1. The 
long vertical stroke on the right of la is kept up and it always inclines 
towards tire left. Medial ri is shown by a curve to the left ; see 
prdvn° (1. 2). Z which occurs only once has a loop at the bottom ; 
see Asvoja (1. 3) Medial i is indicated by a loop and a curve to 
the left. Initial i occurs only once in tdrik (1. 4). The medial form 
is indicated by a double curve, the left one being smaller as in Srif 
(1, i) and Jivaldkant- (1. 7). Medial u is indicated in three different 
ways . (i) The usual one consisting of a hook turned towards the 
l^and attached to the bottom of the letter ; see samudra^ (1. i). (2) 
A. curve to the right ending in a vertical line of the height of the 
full letter and attached at the right bottom ; see ^uMasya (1. 3), 
duhiim (1. 9). (3) A curve to the left attached to the bottom of 

r«, tjatug upwards and intersecting the vertical limb of the consonant ; 
s&t chdm (1. 7), Mmnikah (1. 9). Ru in puvusdya (1. i) is somewhat 
diffiaent. 

Initial t occurs only once in e^ka (1. 2) ; the medial form is 
assessed by two ways. One is a hook attached to the left sSrif 

* tJ*. SSstri lias noted tlie pecoliatities.very carefully. I have accepted hw 
notes but the remarks are mine as he did not make any remark himself in Epi. 
lad., Vol. XII. p. 339- 
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of a letter as ip. iirasi (1. i) ; another is to attach a stroke on the 
top of the letter Wanting towards the left as in diva (1. 8). There 
are some peculiar letters in this record which are worthy of note. 
Kha in iikhdchalam ( 1 . 6) has a triangular base as in the nortliem 
variety. Na consists of semi-circular top stroke. The crossbar in 
tha is usually a horizontal stroke sometimes curved. In pdrthivi 
( 1 , 5) the crossbar of tha is a slanting vertical stroke. In pa the 
IdEt vertical stroke has been slightly T^t inwards as in paryyanka 
(L i). Similar curvature is noticeable in pha ; see phaladam (i. 7). 
Ma has retained its ancient form of the S^tdan inscriptions. In* 
§a the left limb curves inwards. The left limb of ha shows a carve 
to the right. The third horizontal line of ja slants downwards and 
occasion^y shows a curve at the end; see Jayavarmma ( 1 . 4). 
According to Biihler this is a characteristic of the northern alphabet.^ 
Mdnddsor inscription of Kumar a Gupta and Bandhmarman . — 
The chief features of this record are that the ya is generally tripartite 
and without a loop. The letters gha, pa, pha, sa, and sa are, as 
in the previous inscription, said to & open at the top. The meaning 
of this remark of Biihler is not- quite clear to us. Compare, for 
instance, gha as found in the Allahabad inscription of Samudra 
Gupta and as it appears in stana-jaghana-ghan-dlingana° ( 1 . 19} of 
this inscription. It is very difficult to find out any difference. 
Similarly, most of the letters are equally open at the top in the 
northern alphabet. Besides, great similarity exists between some 
forms of the letters gha and pha of this record and those of the 
northern records. In this inscription, particularly, two distinct 
types of kha occur. One is with a trian^ar base, as in the northern 
variety, and the other with a square base. For the former; see 
Hkhara-skhalita (1. 2), asukhd (1. 3), Ukhaka (1. 24) ; for the latter 
see Ukha ( 1 . 23). According to BuMer the true southern form of 
kha appears in the Valabhi grants of Dhruvas^na II. This true 
southern form, he sa3rs, has a small loop and a large hook.* * The 
letter kha in likhitam ( 1 . 20, PI. II) of the r'bove grant no doubt 
conforms to Biihler’s views. But in the same grant, a little above, 
can be seen the type of kha with a large loop. See kkShka (!. 5, 6) 
of the same grant. In our opinion, therefore, it seems that there 
does not exist any distinct southern type of the letter ^ta and 
what Buhler calls the true southern type, is so rare, that it might 
reasonably be attributed to the same hand writing in a different 
way. Even in the present day we cannot always use the same 
form of letters in our writings. As regards da, the southern d^rac- 
teristic is to have a round back. In this inscription the da is iwt 


9 Tt;j ^ a 
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SO and Fleet has rightly remarked that this separate form of the 
lingual da as distinct from the dental da is borrowed from the 
northern alphabet. See da in tadit (1. 6). As regards da, it is 
worthy of note that the letter is of a difEerent form here than what 
appears in the inscription of Naravarman. The latter has types with 
cursive back closely akin to those found in the Allahabad record 
of Samudra Gupta. In this inscription da has a definitely round 
back. Fleet says that the letter dha as found in dyipia (11. 9, n) 
of this record is borrowed from the northern alphabet. There can 
hardly be any doubt that all the Mindasor records of this period 
^ow the peculiar northern type of dha. If we - compare this lett» 
in its various stages from Allahabad prasasti {rudha 1 . 18) through 
Udayagiri cave inscription of Chandra Gupta li {dsddha 1. i) to 
Mdnddsor stone slab inscription of Yasddharman, Visnuvardhana, 
etc., we shall at once detect how this letter was borrowed from 
northern records by the southern alphabet. The letter dha as 
illustrated in Btihler’s chart of southern alphabet really owes its 
origin to the northern alphabet. The letter la is of the typic^ 
southern type — Shaving a long stroke on the right which mosfiy 
bends towards the left. But this letter has marked a change over the 
Mdnddsor inscription of Naravarman. The bend of the right long 
stroke of la, in most cases in this inscription, comes down to encircle 
the whole letter. This form occurs in the inscription of the 
Saravapuia kings.* Moreover, unlike the letters in Naravarman’s 
inscription, la in this record is more angular. There is no other 
letter to call for individual attention. But most letters show changes 
with regard to the inscription of Naravarman. The whole writing 
is more angular here. The letters Sa, §a, ta, and ga are of different 
types in thfe record, being much less cursive. The medial signs ^ 
i and i have also chang^. In this inscription i is denoted by a 
circle above the letter and t is denoted by putting in a small vertical 
stroke inside the circle. Fleet calls this inscription to represent the 
Western MSlava alphabet of the fifth century A.D. 

Mdnddsor inscription of Prabhdkara. — ^The remarks whidi have 
b^ applied to the above inscription, niay also be said to be true 
with regard to this inscription. They seem to agree very dosdy ; 
^ a matter of fact only five years intervene between the two record. 
'Hiere are, however, certain new forms which are worthy of note. 
In contrast to Btihler’s observation y a is in most cases looped though 
not bipartite. Kha is of the northern variety with a big triangular 
base. Unlike the above inscription, the right long stroke of la 
does not endrde the letter but only stops after bending towards the 
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left. Id some cases §a shows some changes Va generally and ma 
sometimes show a prominent fiat bottom The initial a (1. 14) 
of this inscfiption is somewhat different from that in the above 
lliicriptioii ( 1 . 6). _ The letter tha calls for some remark. Writing 
Ofi tte western script of the southern alphabet Biihler observed with 
regard to tha that it has a ringlet on the base line instead of the 
croes-bar. In the MdndSsor records tha has the cross-bar in all 
cases ; but in this record we can just mark the transitional stage 
when the cross-bar gradually gives place to the ringlet For tiui 
with a ringlet, we have only to look up Biihler’s chart (plate VII, 
23, IV) . NoWj a look at the letter tha in ndtha (1 10) of this inscrip- 
tion will convince us that it has arrived at the transitional sta^ 
Medial i is indicated by the circle on the head of a letter while * 
has a horizontal stroke mside the cdrde. 

These inscriptioi^ from Mdndisor are all incised in the southern 
alphabet. The real point of difference between the southern and 
the northern alphabets are the letters ma, la, and ya As has been 
shown above, the five common characteristics of the southern 
alphabet as noted by Buhler, do not always stand good On the 
other hand the letters ma and la can well claim to be definite test 
letters. Inscriptions incised with the older Mauryan type of ma 
are of the southern variety , and likewise those that have the letter 
la with a long stroke on the right bendii^ towards to the left, some- 
times to enclose the whole letter, are also of the southern variety 
The group of inscriptions that we have just dealt with satisfy the 
test of bdng incised in the southern variety. The letter ma and 
la are always of the peculiar southern types ; ya k ahncst always 
without any loop and more often tn;|^rtite ; d^tal sa has neith^ 
a loop nor a fiUw trian^ as is to be met witim the records of the 
northern variety, but ^ows instead d smni-circul^ curl. As was 
observed by BtMer, the r has almost uniformly a cuikd 

curve on the left The most interesting thing, however, is to see 
how much the southern variety was influenced by the northern 
sc^pts. Tike the latter, it ateo orSnarily wrttten with ink. 
This is made higHy probdhie by the me of wedges mi the erf 
the letters during the period.* It would appe^ 

probable that this variety of the al^^bet, a mixed one, if we may 
say so, had its birth in regnm during a p^od wh« p^t^gra^y 
itself w£s in the melting pot Slowly, howeva:, this vaifety 
shape and gave rise to ^e sabse<|ae®t jbi&n IM 

us take for instance, the VidaW tescords. Tha^e caam^ be 
doubt as to the southern ^ these records Afler all 
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we have tried to show, it becomes clear and certain that these 
MindSsor inscriptions are very closely allied to the Valabhi records 
in point of paleography. If the general cursive style of execution 
of the latter are left aside there will be nothing much to distinguish 
between the Lwo. The Valabhi records also have the peculiarity of 
having thick heads on their signs. It will be neither difficult to 
trace how the Gurjara and Ristrakuta inscriptions can be shown to 
have developed out of this same source, but this would be better 
reserved for a separate place. 

Mdnddsor stone pillar inscription of Y asMharman . — This inscrip- 
tion, though it hails from M^ndisor, is quite distinct from the 
group of inscriptions that we have just dealt with. The characters 
here belong to the northern class of alphabets. Fleet has observed 
that in some respects this record is a development of the type of the 
Allahabad prasasti and in others a development of the Mathura 
inscription of Chandra Gupta II. He has not, however, pointed out 
any instance in his favour. The two records named by Fleet are 
typical specimens of the eastern and western variety of the so- 
piled Gupta alphabet. To say that this Mdnddsor record is similar 
in some respects to both the inscriptions mentioned above would 1^ 
virtually to admit that it contains developed form of eastern and 
west^em varieties of script. Such, however, is not the case. Ojir 
record is a dear specimen of the western variety of the northern 
alphabet. All the typical Idters of the easteni script, to be seen in 
the Allahabad prasasti, are conspicuous here by their absence. 
It is difficult to guess if Fleet had in his mind such letters as ma, da, 
va, etc. which struck him as a later development of the eastern variety. 
Truly speaking, those letters differ very little in the two alphabets 
of-Northern India and nothing should be deduced from them alone 
in the abpnce of some definite test letters. On the other hand, it 
will be evident that this record is incised in the western style. There 
has been, no doubt, a change in the western alphabet itself since the 
early days of the Imperial Guptas. Biihler noted that about the 
beginning of the sixth cepury a change came over in the inscriptions 
of Northern India. This change, in the learned doctor’s opinion, 
was simultaneously effected in the inscriptions of both Fastem and 
Western India which ultimately gave rise to the form of the Gayd 
inscription of Mahindman (588 A.D.). This new type of the script 
wp termed as the acute angled alphabet discarding the old ter- 
minology of the nail headed variety.^ We take leave to observe 
t^t the change noted by Biihler as marking the acute angled 
alphabet, first came upon the epigraphs of the western style. As I 
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have shown elsewhere, the Gaya inscription of Mahanaman though 
found in the east, was really the case of a w^tem record intruding 
in the region where, as a rule, the eastern variety of the northern 
alphabet prevailed. The changes that ultimately lead to the form 
of this record can first be traced in the records of Western India. 
The inscription of Amsuvarman of sam 39 is written in the eastern 
style and shows that the alphabet of the changed western script 
was not yet felt on this record even so late as the third decade of 
the seventh century A.D. Throughout this inscription the cursive 
form of ya does not occur even once. The chief feature of the acute 
angled alphabet, as is evidenced by such records as the Gaya inscrip- 
tion or the LakheLmandal prasasti, is the substitution of the cursive 
ya for the more archaic tripartite one. I have shown elsewhere 
that the eastern variety of the northern alphabet kept up the old 
form of ya much longer than the western variety and that it was in 
the epigraphs of the latter school that we observed the first advent 
of the cursive ya. We can, therefore, postulate with reasonable 
probability that it was from the western alphabet that the eastern variety 
borrowed those characteristics which mark out the acute angled alphabet, 
subsequently destined to become the parent of the Nagari alphabet. It 
would be better now to examine some particular featiues of con- 
temporary inscriptions to show the plausibility of our theory. The 
Gay§. inscription of Mahandman is recognized by all aixthorities as a 
typical representative of the acute angled variety of northern 
alphabet, which later on gave rise to the Nigari script. The chief 
characteristics of this script are that the letters slope from left to 
right. It is strange that Btihler speaks of them as sloping from 
right to left.^ Besides most of the letters have developed acute 
angles at the lower right extremities. The ya is cursive as opposed 
to the archaic form. Another feature is a floridity in the ductus 
of writing though not of the same type as the Asirgad seal of 
Sarvavarman.* The next step would b^t be to examine whether 
the eastern records or the western ones first be^n to exhibit traces 
which ultimately developed into the above script. The M&ndasor 
inscription under discussion is a specimen of the western variety. 
Though the record itself is not dated it is very wdl c«rtmn that it 
would belong to the twenti^ of the sixth century. A typical noilli- 
eastem record of this period would be one of the NSg^r^um or 
Baribar cave inscriptions of Anantavarman Maukhari. On doser 
study it will be clear that the inscription from Western India reve^ 
greater affinity, in certain peculiar feature, with the Gay& inscrip- 
tion of Mah^ndman. Betters like ma, sa, pa, gha, in the MSndasor 
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inscription have acute angles in the right lower extremities. The 
tendency to slope from left to right can also just be seen. ^ 
subscript ya is peculiar in being very long and with a tail. In the 
MfllianaTna.n inscription this sign, thou^ shorter, bears some resem- 
blance to that of the MUn^or inscription. In the latter record there . 
are one or two cases when the subscript ya is also short like the 
Gayi inscription (see dhanurjay^ 1. 2, vrityd 13, 1, 3). 

Similarly the letters dha and sa show great similarity. The medial 
sign for e is exactly the same as is used in the Gajrd inscription-- 
an arrow like line drawn from the head of the letter towards the left. 
The signs for medial * and 6 are also similar in the two records (see 
vydpto 1. I in Bodh Gayd and padayQr, 1. 5 in Mdncldsor). There 
are one or two cases of the cursive ya in the Mdnddsor record {ya^ya 
1. 5, viryd 1. 4) showing that the process by which the cursive ya 
ramp to replace the old ya has begun. With regard to the acute 
angled alphabet we had up till now overlooked the observation of 
Biihler ' that the tops of the vertical or slanting lines invariably 
bear small wedges and their ^ds either show the same ornaments 

or protuberances I^or the develo]pment of the N^gari alphabet 

the above observation is of the utmost importance. In our present 
record we can see that the lower end of the vertical lines of certain 
letters like ka, ra, etc. have angular protuberances. This feature, 
which seems a new innovation here will become the ride in the 
Gayd inscription and still more so in the Aphsdd inscription. 
once the form of the Xphsdd letters are established the way to Ndgari is 
well laid out. 

(3) 

Susunia rock inscription of Chandfamrman 

This record, a very early one, was found incised on the Susunia 
hill in the Bankura District. The text of the record together with a 
facsimile was produced in the pages of the Bpigraphia fndica • ^ 
the late 1^. fiarapfasad Mstri. It motions a Mahirijt 
^landravammn who was the son of Mah&rija Siihhavarman. The 
hi^rical significance of this Inscription was fully dealt with by the 
same author in a different fesue of the journal. I shall reconsider 
hme the position of Dr. §fi«tri and show how we can profitably requisi- 
tion tiie evidence of paleography towards the solution of a min:h 
abated proWem of Indian history. First we shall recount the 
views of Dr. ^tri. He is of opinion that Siriilmvarman, father of 
Naravarman, mentioned in the M&ndisor inscription of the' latter 
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CT On s Tch and Suhliavariiian, father of Chandravatinan of the Susunia 
record are one and the same person. Chandravarman and 
Naravarman therefore, become contemporaries and brothers. The 
date of the latter king as fotmd in his inscription is V.S. 461 or 404-5 
A.D. The elder (?) brother is made a contemporary of Samu^a 
Onpta and finally Qiandra mentioned in the Meharauli iron pillar 
inscription, has been supposed to be the same as the above- 
mentioned Qiandravannan. The Snsunia inscription, he goes on 
to say, supplies us with a king named Chandra with the family 
title Vaiman who belonged to Pushkarana. This Pushkarana is 
undoubtedly the ancient name of the dty of Pokharan in the Jodhpur 
State in Western India. But the king’s mi^t extended far to the 
east where he dedicated a wheel of Visnu in the Vafiga country. 
The Mdiarauli pillar itself is the very dhvaja, another ensign of Vispu, 
the dedication of which is recorded in the inscription itself, and it 
^0 speaks of a conquest of Bengal. The natural conclusion is 
to state that Chandra of the Meharauli pillar inscription and 
Qiandravannan, son of Sirfahavarman, of the Susunia inscription 
are identical. Pushkarap 4 seems to have been the capitd of the 
I^attriya kings of Mdlava. Dr. Sdstri has no doubt put his case 
very clearly but a close study of the paleography of these records 
concerned will reveal that his position cannot be maintained. The 
inscriptions that we shall have occasion to refer to in course .of tbis 
note are mainly the Allahabad pra^ti of HarisSna, the Mehanmli 
inscription of wandra and the Susunia in^ption. 

l 5 r. Slstri would have us to believe that during the fourth 
century A.I>. there was a powerful dynasty of K^ttriya rulers 
who had their seat in Western India. Amon^ many rulers of thk 
dynasty a king called Chandravarman r^idered a very good account 
of him^ ana for a time made Im sway felt over-the whde of 
Kortbem India. As a proof of his victorious mfiitary darii to the 
west he left the Meharauli inscription on the fiBs 

conquests In the east were culminated by a victory over tl!« Vaipffi. 
If the inscriptions are ccmneded in any wa^' then the latter 
must have b^ |^dk)imed earHer as tbe victory over Vafigas Is 
mentioned in the M^arauli inscription. Are we to suppose 
tibat tbh king set out with his host of army to the ea^ and ttien 
went away to the extreme west after hk vktorks in ^ east ? H 
the subjugation oi tbe ^tire t^on was n<^ eff^tod in the counae 
of one protracted campaipi th^ how m^b^y^us must have ehmsad 
between the two ? We ane to guess as as we can. ^ 
main quesrion is when was thk military adtdeved and how 
was Qbandravarman allowed to enjoy his 'imperial st^rmnaey 
Dr. ^dstri says that this king was a extemporary ol Samniba 
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Gupta. It is well-known, however, that Samtidra Gupta launched 
his scheme of conquest immediately after he came to the throne. If 
Chandravarman were in the enjoyment of so much power as Br. Sastri 
would have it, then it would be very natural for the Gupta monarch 
to fall out against the Varman king as his only powerM foe. There 
is, however, not the least evidence of such an. event in the official 
record of the Gupta king. On the other hand we are given to 
understand quite a different story. I shall quote here the relevant 
passage from the Allahabad prasasti for the sake of verification. In 
the list of kings of Northern India appears RudradSva-Maiila- 
Ndgadatta-Chaiidra oarmmd-Ganapatindga - Ndgasena-Achyuta-Nandi- 
Balavarmm-ddy-miek-Aryyavartta-rdja. . . . We then see that when 
Samudra Gupta set our to conquer Northern India, it had many 
[aneka) chiefs of whom probably the more important nine were 
mentioned by name and Chandravarman was one of these nine. 
Hence Dr. ^astri’s Chandravarman could not have been a con- 
temporary or at least could not have been an all-powerful monarch 
during the time of Samudra Gupta. Could he then have been 
earlier than Samudra Gupta and a contemporary of Chandra 
Gupta I ? This assumption also becomes untenable when we consider 
the question of paleography. The Kshattriya Varman kings had 
their seat of government in Western India and in the usual course 
the Western or Central Indian variety of the southern alphabet 
ought to have been used in their documents as is found in the 
Mandasor inscription of Naravarman himself. It is also usual that 
when a king sets out from his capital, either for conquest or some 
other purpose, a whole retinue generally follows him ; and this 
includes, besides others, the court scribes. This .is a very ancient 
ctustom of India and is prescribed by the Arthasdstra. Take for 
instance the Udayagiri inscription of Chandra Gupta II. The 
script of this record is of the eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet 
and this is explained by the fact that the record was incised by the 
command of Virasena the minister, by the eastern scribes who were 
employed in the court of T'bandra Gupta and who must naturally have 
accompanied the king in his conquests. If Chandravarman came 
to Bankura from Malavd region, we would have expected to see the 
Susunia record incised in Qae script of the western variety. An 
alternative suggestion that can possibly be offered is that 
Chandravarman, as soon as he secured his victories over the Vahgas., 
employed some local scribes to incise the inscription. * Such a course 
of action would not in itself be imnatural. But then the question 
arises as to how was the Meharauli pillar incised ? This inscription 
is in the eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet. It is wondering 
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liow Biililer put it in the western group. ^ If Chandravarraan had 
no scribes in his camp then how could this inscription in the far 
west came to be incised in eastern characters ? We will now put 
forth our view which shall satisfy all these interrogations. 

The Susunia record is incised in the eastern variety of northern 
alphabet. All the test letters caa be seen in their best forms such as 
sa, ha, and srt. As was observed by Buhler, the base stroke of sa, 
in the eastern variety, is made round aud attached as a loop to the 
slanting central bar ; similarly the base stroke of ha is suppressed 
and its hook, attached to the vertical, is turned sharph' to the left. 
The dental sibilant sa has a loop at the end of its left vertical line 
instead of the customary cuiv^e or hook. All these characteristics of 
the test letters can be seen here also. Sa iii Pushkarana, ha in 
maharaja, sa in Simhavarman will stand the test ver 3 ’ well. If we 
compare the letters of this inscription with those of the Allahabad 
record, we shall be surprised by the similarity. The ductus of writing 
in the Susunia inscription is more angular. As a matter of fact we 
would not be very much off the mark if we say that the Susunia 
record is earlier than the Allahabad inscription. Whoever the king 
might have been, his seat was in the eastern parts of Northern India. 
Quite in keeping with the evidence that we have up till now examined 
we might identify bim with Chaudravarmmi of the Allahabad 
praiasti. The' Susunia inscription was incised when Chandravarammd 
was yet an independent chief but when Samudra Gupta undertook 
his campaign, this potentate lost his independence. From the 
standpoint of paleography', the Susunia inscription might well be said 
to contain the earliest specimen of eastern variety scripts found in 
Eastern India. The distinction up till now enjoyed by the Allahabad 
inscription in a study of the Gupta paleography should now pass on 
to the Susunia rock inscription of Chandravarman. 


( 4 ) 

The origin of the so-called Eastern variety. 

The late Dr. Rudolf Hoernle made a classification of the inscrip- 
tions of the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries A.D. as were then avail- 
able, into two broad sections, namely the Eastern and the West^.* 
The basis 6f this division was, according to him, the cerebral sibilant 
sa which was looked upon as the test letter. In the Eastern alphabet, 

he goes on to say, the form of the letter is , while in the Weston 


^ BiMer, loc. cit., p. 47. 
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alpliabet its form is U He admitted, however that' both in 

Eastern and in the Western section there are divisions into variefiis, 
In this he was followed by Btihler who added two more letters ih 
support of the distinction between the two sections of the NofA 
Indian alphabet, as proposed by H^mle. 3 ?he two new additk^ 
were la and ha. Ilie characteristic features of these two lettets 
are too weE ktiown to require repetition. Btihler hdd the view 
that the Allahabad pra^sti is the oldest record written in the Easter 
variety script and that is why he has illustrated from this inscripti^ 
the Eastern type of letters in his chart *. It must be said to hk 
credit that he took notice of the Gaya inscription of Saih. 6s4 
illustrated in Cunningham’s Mahdbodhi. He, however, suggests 
that the era may be that of the Guptas. Sometimes later, the lats 
Mr. R. D. Banerji brought in another test letter^the dental sibiknt 
sa — ^to distingui^ Eastern variety alphabet. He observed 
that in the inscriptions of the Eastern variety, this letter always 
has a loop at the end of its left vertical line instead of the customary 
curve or hook, as is to be found in the Allahabad inscription <« 
Samudra Gupta. ‘ He has also noted that the form is to be foutd 
in the records of the Kushdija period, discovered in Mathura.* 
This was also observed by Btihler but he failed to trace its earfy 
ancestry. The spade of the Archseoldgist has succeeded in un- 
earthing many new objects and Indian Epigraphy has ma^ 
considerable progress since the days of the early scholars. In this 
note we shall show that the assumption of a new alphabet growls 
up in Northern India during the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. k Wt- 
warranted by facts. More is the case in regard to that partict^ 
section of the alphabet which has been characterized as the Es^Mi 
variety of the Gupta aljhafeet. 

Bsewhere I have remarked that a study of the Gupta 
has nece^axily to take into consideration the script that was 
in Northern India during the days of the Kushd^as. If, like a hai 
lo^cian, I am to put the conduaon JBrst, I would most emphatksi^ 
say that the forms whkh have been swtted as the test letters 
di sting ui sh the Eastern variety of l^e 4th century aifhah&t, 
had ite <80016;; two cesturi^ bach in a region which c^n neveSr 
be said to be m Eastern India. First then let us examine what is 
m^nt by^ Eastern variety. As Hoemle invented the term, 
jt ebl^^ory on his i^crt to indicate its precise cxmnotaticm. 
Jsi a “Sketch map whkh he appended to his article in the Ttidiaai 


» IndJan (Ei^Ksli traas.), p. 46. 
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Antiquary he had shown that by North-eastern alphabet he 
meant the one j)revalent in territories to the east of Almhated or 
Kosam.‘ This line of demarcation was thought to be well enough 
imtil only recently Prof. Bhandarkar, very rightly we think, 
questioned the accuxacy of such a division.* Wliile editing the 
Mathura pillar inscription of Chandra Gupta II of the year 6i, 
he was forced to come to the conclusion that no hard and fast distinc- 
tion exist between the Kush&na and the Gupta script. He also 
brought to light ^e evidence furnished by the Jasdan inscription 
of the time MahSkshatrapa Rudrasena on the question of 
paleography. This record, though dated in 205 or 204 A.D., shows 
that what has been called the test letters of the Eastern variety — 
ma, and ha — ^also appear here. It is thus clear, the learned Professor 
says, that these Eastern forms of the letters were in existence as 
early as A.D. 205, that is, certainly more than a century prior 
to the rise of the Gupta power. They cannot thus possibly be called 
Gupta characters at all. And it would be the height of absur^ty 
to dub them as the Eastern variety of the Gupta letters specially 
when the Jasdan record is not only of the pre-Gupta period but is 
far far removed to the south-west of Pa^^putra. I am sorry 
I had to reproduce this rather long extract from Prof. Bhandarkar's 
article ; but I consider his views expressed here to be of great import- 
ance in the study of Gupta palec^aphy. 

During the rule of the great Kushanas the Brahmi alphabet 
of Northern India marked a definite change which ultimately became 
the ruling script in Northern India during the days of the Guptas. 
Under the latter rulers this same script received a wide royal support, 
just as Buddhism got under the i^urya ruler Asoka, if we are 
allowed to institute such a comparisott. It b6 necessary here 
to as many Ku^l^a r!«»rds as possiWe and to show that 

all the test letters for the scncalled Eastern Gupte alphabet can 
be seen, developed well enou^, during this period. Tre la^er 
number of the Kudidna inscriptions hail from Mathura and its 
neighborhood. Biihler himself was aware of this as he observes 
that the inscriptions with the names of these kings (Gr^t 
which run from the year four to the year ninety-eight are 
numerous in Mathura and its neighbourhood and are fou^ also 
in Eastern Rijputdnd and S^nchi.* During the pen^ fr^ 
November 18^ to March 1891 Dr. Fuhrfer was mig^ed m ^ 
extdoration of Mathum and he succeeded in unearti m^ a 
qjlendid series of inscriptions in Kahldd! Some Imscr^ 


^ Hoemk, loc.'-eU., p. 44. 
* Buhkr, Zoc. «i., p. 40* 
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tions were dealt with by Biihler in the first two volumes of the 
Epigraphia Indica. The results of his studies were supposed 
to conclusive and they were greatly utilised by the late R. D. 
Banerji in his masterly article which he contributed to the pages 
of the Indian Antiqua^ under the caption ' Indo-Scythian period 
of Indian history ’ and in which he discussed the Kushdna epigraphs 
In great details.* So far as Biihler is concerned, his Imguistic 
observations stand true even upto the present day ; but there will 
be occasion to differ from him so far as paleography is concomed. 
Some more inscriptions have come to light even after R. D. Banerji 
added nine or ten to the list of Biihler. He, however, divided the 
records of the first century A.D. (as he took Kanifka’s date to be 
75 A.D.) into two groups : (a) the Eastern variety of the North 
Indian dphabet of the Kushilna period, earlier variety; (i>) the 
Eastern variety of the North Iridian alphabet, later variety.® We 
do not subscribe ourselves to such a division which helps us in 
no way wluitsoever. 

If we are earnest about making a classification of the large 
number of inscriptions that come from Mathura and its neighbour- 
hood during this period, we shall see then that the majority of 
them are in the nature of religious donations or votive inscriptions, 
as we say, concerned with the two prominent sects of the day, 
namdy the Jainas and the Buddhists ; and the greater number Of 
inscriptions belong to the former. The scope of my paper precludes 
me from undertaking a critical paleographic examination of these 
records as I am primarily concerned here with the origin of the 
so-c^^ Eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet. If we mak** 
a division between the Jain and Buddhist inkiriptions, it will 
dear that these exhibit, not unoften, two quite different kinds 
sctipts in contemporary records. As was observed by Biihler, the 
influence of the current hand was greatly felt on the Jaina scripl: 
and hence it c^en showed features whi^ were in advance of its 
age.* This observati<m, however, fe only partially true and cap 
by »o mdms be pushed far, as was done by R. D. Banerji. I 
&om a. general pcunt <ff view Smith was quite correct when he said 
t^t it iKrt: always easy by mere inspection to distingiiisb an 
inscriptkm of the RudiSpa period from one of the Gupta period. 
Many a^abetical foruK sp^aally characteristic of the Gupta 
inscx^tKn^ Sre found sporadically in Rudidpa records, while on 
tite diteT hand Gupta documents often exhibit archaic forms sjwdallv 


* Baneip, lad. Ant.. Vol. xxxvii, p. 25 ff. 

* The or%in of the Bengali script, p. 2oli. 

* Eja. Ind.. Vcd. i, p. 37iff. 
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characteristic of the KnshS^ia age.* How true this statement is can 
be realised if we compare, for instance, the Mathura inscr^ftixm of 
Chandra Gupta II of the year 6i. The editor of this ii^cription 
himself was greatiy struck by the surprising similarity it had with 
the Kush^btjia epigraphs. But we have nothing to say that it is 
due to the Jain, who is a clever merdhant, that the adwnced scri^ 
came into vogue in the Kushdna period. Firstly, the men concerned 
with the donation were monl^. The chief point, ho^wver, h that 
Buddhist inscriptions also eshihit advanced for^. I sbsiH have 
to refer here to the paper written by R. D. Banerji, alr^idy alluded 
to before. As will be evident from what follows I am unable to 
accept most of his views regarding the paleography of the period, 
whidi seem not only to be unwarranted by facts but against all 
the available evidence furnished by inscriptions. He was of the 
opinion that the script of the Jaina record contributed most to the 
development of the later Gupta alphabet. In feet, it is very difficult 
to distingui^ between Jaina inscription, of the Kush^a pmod 
and those of the Gupta period, but not between Buddhist inscri^ons 
of the Kush^Lna period. Later on he again makes the mmark that 
if we e»dude the Jaina inscriptions we find that the character of 
the other inscriptions of the period do not sh(w any marked 
affinity to those of the inscriptions of the Gupta period- The Ja^ 
recor<fe of the Kushdna period form a unique serfes of Indian 
epigraphs showing advanced forms of characters tte paralkl of 
whnh has not yet been found in India *. I am ahaM, however, 
no one who has closely studied the Buddhfet mscri^ons of the 
period can subscribe to the view express^ by Banerji. I 
on the other hand, indined to believe that, in the main, the Jaina 
script of the Mathura inscr^tiom wa^ the precoisOT of what lato 
on came to be known as the Western varidy the North Bidkm 
alphabet during the da^ <rf "the Grqjtas. It is t^, as notioed 
by Btihler, that constmants and sa often eshib^ advanced 

form in Jaina records. Tb' take an exam^ as supplied hf haa, 
ha in humdmanii ^ ^ ftmn ^ a 

line instead of a strai^t ert^bar ai^ mth a at 
Shnfiarly the letter sa has fti one or twb oceasioi “ “ 

t& hand Hfeb flras the ^ very 

these festanoto are few arid fer bestween aad^fitffe Ci _ 

if out of, say, ei^ty or ninety Jaina mscri^llons tVw 
eshibit a few instances df,t3j|; advanced foffm ^ felhem. 
can deny that ^me cd the Buddhist reeotds do yjx l tiB i l t anwase 



* J.R.A.S., IQD3, p. 35. 
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forms such as the four fragmentary Buddhist inscriJ)tions from 
Mathura of the tHrd year of Kanishka Betters like ka, na, hha and 
sul^cript ya clearly show their archaic nature. But just as ^ 
the Jaina inscriptions do not exhibit the advanced script, l^ewise, 
thete are some Buddhist inscriptions which do not reveal the archaic forms 
at all and I am definitely of the opinion that as facts stand at present, 
ffte origin of the later so-caUed Eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet has 
to be traced to the Buddhist inscriptions of the Kushdna period. Bet 
me mention here that under the Buddhist camp I include the stray 
instances of Ndga donatims. It is well known that the ancient 
Brdhmaiaas were allowed to worship Ndgas. As a matter of fact 
Biihler had suggested quite correctly that the Buddhist in whose 
legends the Ndgas play a great part and on whose stupas they 
are often represented as worshippers of the B6-tree, may have 
taken over the worship of Dadhikarpa from the Brdhmanas.* To 
turn to our point, if we accept that sa, ^a, ha and la are the test letters 
which distinguish the later so-called Eastern variety, then it stands 
obvious that these so-called Eastern characteristics can be seen 
for the first time in the inscriptions which belong to the Buddhists. 
A few sporadic instances of the looped sa — an Eastern t3q)e — 
are to be seen in some of the Jaina records (see Nos. 3711 
and 5A) *. As regards the other letters, I have not been able 
to trace their occurrence in any of the Jaina inscriptions that I 
have been able to examine. On tiie other hand, it is open to every 
TOe to see how liese test I'etters 'first arrived in some of the Buddhist 
inscriptions during the days of the great Kush%as. We wiU now 
examine some epigraphs to illustrate our standpoint ; and for this 
let us consider tke Buddhist inscription on the pedestal of an image 
of Bodhisattva found at Sr^vasti *. The original inscription 
copsists of three lines to which a fourth was added in later times 
as <&n be seen from the letters. It m unfortunate that neither 
■ an^ date nor the name of a Hng is given in the record. But we can 
arrive at a fairly approximate date judging from the script that has 
been used in the record. The general form of the letters is y&cy 
ardiaic and in spite of dne or two later Eushipa forms, it can, wim 
some cerbamty, be referred to the pre-Kushipa days or at least 
w, the earlier Ki^hSpa times. Most of the liters exhibit forms 
Bfihkr has called the Notthmn K^trapa alphabet. Betters 
Me ba, pa show angularity ; bha\ is broadened as in the inscriptitm 
m Sof^sa and so also is ra with a cujrve to left at the end. The mrms 
of cha and §a demonstrate with g^at force the early date of 


* lad., Vol. viii, p. 176. 

• IhU., Vol. n, p. 319 : im., Vdl. I, p. 384. 
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record. The former is broad and flat while the latter is with the 
middle stroke which has not yet yidded its place to the 
crMS-bar, a later feature. Similar is the case withya which is throa^- 
out in the archaic tripartite form. All these would stron^y point 
to a pre-Kaniska date for the inscription. Rai Bahadur Daya 
Pam Sahni, who had dealt with it very fully, had further ohserv^ 
tiiaf in support of the early date of this record may be pointed 
out that the inscription does not contain the name of Kanisk a 
or any of his successors, whereas it is seldom wanting in important 
inscriptions of the time of these rulers. It is in this early 
Buddhist inscription that we come across the peculiar eastern 
type of ha (see ha in bdhisatvd, i.i, and in bdhisatm, 1.3,). 
Unlike the usual ha this letter has a hook at the lower end whidh 
is turned to the left. I quite agree with the assumption of ^e 
Rai Bahadiu: and am of opinion that herein we meet with the earliest 
type of ha from which ^e later Eastern Gupta ha was develop^. 
Pertaining to the Kushdna king ^niska is tbe pedestal inscription 
of the year 14 of the same ruler.* Prof. Bhand^l^ also noticed 
this record when he edited the Mathura inscription of Chandra- 
Gupta II. It is surprising how the test letters of the later Eastern 
Gupta script — ma, ha and s<j— appear here in pretty devdoped 
forms. This inscription is again a Buddhist one. How wron^, 
therefore, R. D. Banerji was when he said that there is no simHai^ 
between the letters in a Buddhist inscription and those in Gupta ins~ 
criptions ard t^t the former class never exhibit advanced fmns. Afto 
comes Huviska. Ret us now esamine orre of the records 
^wirmcriTig to the time of this king. In 1^08 Pandit Radha Krisn a 
acquired a life size Naga statue of unusual intaest in a village 
Chhirgdon, five nriles almost due south of l^thura. Chi tte back 
of the sculpture there is an inscription cxn^istmg of six p®M»^ 
lines. It was inscribed in the 40th year of the Mahdrdja Raj ati^ a 
Huviska.* The letter ha in sinaJ^i ( 1 . 3) siiows a form wh^ 
without the least doubt, can be called an <Miliei prott^yw of w 
later co-called Eastern Gupta ha. Simil a r is die case wath t he few 
instances of sa. I can w^ anticipate the objectkm tb^ tiife recoro . 
pertains to NItea worriiip and has nothmg to do with Bnddh^n. 
But I have already adduced moofs of how the Hlga cult 
among the Buddhists. Besides I am not sore oi Vogd s rea^ 
sinahasti. If, as I subject, the correct readily be s^MOstem^ 
there is a reference to the Buddha. In any case ^ scu^re 
comes from Mathura and is not a Jaina «aie. We ffiai 
during the days of the great Eush&oas a new type of sctJpt grew 


* Epi. Ittd., Vol. xix, p. 968. 
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up and that it was mainly used in Buddhist records. From what 
we have seen can by no means afiirm that the typical Bastem 
variety has already been well developed during this period. Here 
I shall have to make some passing remark about the much vexed 
question of Kushdna chronology. In this matter there ought to 
be no room for guess work. It is always easy to collect scrappy 
evidence from extant literary sources and indulge in hypothesfe. 
But the truth must be furnished by actual finds — ^by facts — deter- 
mined by the spade of the excavator. After what has been revealed 
by Sir John Marshall from the unmistakable evidence of archaeo- 
logical stratification, I am inclined to accept the view once promul- 
gated by Fleet ^ and endorsed by Konow ® that Kaniska was perhaps 
separated from Wima Kadphises by an interval and that he invaded 
India some time about 120-25 A.D. It is also known that about a 
century was covered by the dynasty of the great Kushinas, It is 
then during the period from c. 125 A.D. to 225 A.D, that the so-called 
Ea^em variety alphabet appeared and began to develop in the 
region round about Mathura. There are one or two inscriptions 
whose dates are stiU unfixed. These records exhibit quite the 
advanced form of the Eastern variety. As a matter of fact, these 
inscriptions can hardly be distinguished from the Gupta inscriptions, 
purely from their scripts. Tet ik first consider the B6dh-Gay4 
inscription of the year 64. Cunningham was the first to discover 
it near a small ruined temple at B6dh-Gayd. A facsimile of the 
inscription was publi^ed by Ouilningham in his book called 
Mahdbddhi (plate xxv) . The image is now in the Indian Museum 
but unfortunatdy the insadption is in a mutilated condition, much 
woEse than it was during the time of Cunningham. Sufficient, 
however, remains to enable us to discuss its paleography. 
C^tmningham referred the date to the Saka era. Smith aJfeo supported 
this view, the chief ground being that the impression of a coin 
Huvi^ was found und^ the mrone. Mr. R. D. Banerji • has 
questioned the p^usibility of the Saka era being referred to here 
of paleographyf If Kaniska were really the founder 
OT the Safe ^a the® I would not have any hesitation to attribute 
ms tec^ Bot as said before, I am inclined to 

the Jc&i hfotsha|l fegarding the date of Kanisfe. 

It la obvious that the question of the Saka era cannot come 
m, Mr. Baner^ has ^err^ the inscription to Se Gupta era. 

^ char^as of this inscription resemble those of 
toe \^QAa period as found in the Allahabad prasasti of Samudra 
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Gupta. lie ‘ the ha in the first line in Mahdrdjasya and in 

the second line Simharatha, also in Arthadharmasahdyi in the 
third line and the la in the first line Tukamalasya, are peculiar 
forms of these letters which are to be found, so far as I know, only 
on the Allahabad praiasti of Harisena ’ *. He also reminds us 
how Biihler thought that the date of the record under discussion 
should be referred to the Gupta era. Biihler, however, only hesi- 
tatingly suggests that the date may be referred to the Gupta era 
as he was not very certain over the matter.® I am afraid not 
a sin^e argument of Banerji will stand critician. For have we not 
noticed before that from the very early days of the KushS^s the 
test letters of the Eastern variety — sa, ka and la — are found, though 
sporadically, in Buddhist inscriptions ? It is better we give up 
definitely the ‘ bogey ’ of the Allahabad inscription. The typicm 
Eastern variety script has had a long history behind it before the 
time of Samudra Gupta. Let us compare, for instance, the Mathura 
pedestal inscription of the Kushan year 14. The lettem ha, sa and 
la in this record will at once strike us by ihe great similarity they 
have wdth the corresponding letters in tibe Allahabad prasasti. 
But to our great help the name of King Kaniska is clearly mentioi^. 
I admit that the B6dh-Gayd inscription of the year 64 exhibit 
much more developed forms. The reason is that for a full hundred 
years, through which the inscriptions of the great Kudinas nm, 
the Eastern variety script was slowly developed. If Kaniska 
came to India at c. 125 A.D. then his d3masty must have contintt^ 
up to c. 130 A.D. It is wdl known how a second wave of Kushcboa 
infliTg spread over India. These little Ku^^as or Kushan-imtnK, 
in their turn, hdd sway till they appear as a i^)^t-up force iu the 
Allahabad inscription of Samudra Gupta. I am iiKlined to bdieve 
that the Kalachuri era was started by the^ Kt^ian-putras. But 
there is no necessity of entering into detaik here r^arding this 
point. What I want to emiAasise is that the East^rfmm of lettess, 
which first appeared durii^ the early da^ of Kaufe^ wene fiaaliy 
^veloped in the days of the Kuriran-putras. la Ms «< Nnfthexa 
Inscriptions, I fhd. Prof. Bhandarkar has offered a 
to the effect that the B&ar-^yd mscri^tiba of year ^ he 
referred to the Kalachuri era.* To my mind this to he a 
very happy suggestion as it ffts in well with avallahk facts. Two 
centuries are a good period for a new to cfcvehigp it^y. ■ Tfeere 
is nothing to he surprised by the feet that an hecxipliou of c. 


» im. 
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should exhibit well developed North-Eastern forms. Many frag- 
mentary inscriptions from the Allahabad region, which are dated 
in the Kalachuri era, show the Eastern variety of letters. Though 
in the beginning the script was more or less exclusively used in 
Madura and only by the Buddhists, gradually other parts of Indi* 
came to adopt this style. When the Guptas came to power, this 
particular script was well in vogue in the eastern parts of TtiHia . 
We would put forth our final observation before we take the plea 
to do away with the terminology of ‘Eastern Gupta alphabet’. 
It is needless to recollect here that Mathura was a great centre (rf 
activity as regards art and sculpture during the days of the Eush4pis, 
Unfortunatdy, however, sculpture has superseded all the other 
activities, so ^at we had no occasion to investigate, if this important 
town in Ancient India had distinguished itself in any other art 
eccept that of sculpture. We have evidence to show that ev«i 
from a much earlier period than that of the Kush4i;ias, Mathura 
was looked upon as a centre of learning. Commenting upon P9iiini 
V. 3 . 57 > the grammarian Fatanjali says Sdnkdsya kibhyahrch Patali- 
futra Mbhya^-ch Mathura ahhirdpa tard iti. It is evident that 
as a centre of learning ^thura was more famous than even Pdtali- 
putra.’ There is nothing to suppose that this distinction mijpyed 
by Mathura suddenly eclipsed. On the other hand there is ample 
evidence that from the days of the Northern Kshatrapas new activity 
again q)nmg up in Mathura which was greatly accderated by thie 
patronage extended by the Ku^dna rulers. If in the matter of 
^ and sculpture this place had develcmed a style of its own, will 
it be too much to suppose that a similar distinct style of writing 
also sprung up among the scribes of the place, '^e Buddhist 
monks, as has been made dear, were mainly responsible for the 
^vdopment of this school. Just as in Europe, for a period, the 
Je^t Fathers identified themselves with the spread of education, 
th^e^K no wonder the Buddhist monks, in their zeal to' preach 
among ^e ^ymen, helped a new script to grow up. The language 
tlm iiscriptions of this period, which has been, so thoroug^y 
^cussed by Bfihler "-as of the mixed dialect, a feature, due to the 
enofts the half educated people to express themselves in Sanskiit, 
Tim Srava^ ins^^ion mentioned above has certain Eastern 
It agn i fl o a n t that in this case it is definitdy stated in 
WK: hmcr^ons that the donors were residents of Mathma and what 
m more aipmrtant is t^t the sculptor also came from the same 
f^ee. Will it be anjrthmg in the natwe of a wild guess if we suppose 
that the engraver a^o was an inhabitant of Mathura ? TJjctc is 
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no inherent improbability in the fact of a new school of scribe 
being developed by the Buddhist monks. We can enlist literary 
evidence to our support in showing that there was such a thing 
as regional or provincial peculiarity in the art of writing. The 
I/AiTTAViSTARA is Composed in the mixed dialect of the GathS., 
much in the same way as most of the inscriptions from Mathura 
which we have discussed. In this Buddhist text we are given 
a story as to how, when the Master grew up to boyhood, he was 
escorted to a writing school with a hundred thousand auspicious 
arrangements.^ The most important thing here, is the word lipUMd. 
There would be no meaning in using this term if we do not believe 
that in those days there were special iiKtitutions where one could 
learn all the methods of writing that were in vogue amongst the 
people of the different provinces. As a matter of fact the Buddha 
himself enumerated as many as 64 kinds of scripts. These can 
wdl be classified according as some refer to the script of some parti- 
cular region or country, others to tribes and so on. At the face of this 
evidence we must assume that there were institutions where one 
could learn any script one hked. And it most naturally went to 
the credit of the scribe who could easily engrave in more than one 
way. There is not the least abstudity in the Buddhist mon^ 
of Mathura workinp; up a special script for their purpose. Gradually 
this particular variety of alphabet became very popular and qjiead 
over a large area. With the fall of the KushSnputras the importance 
of Mathura must have sunk low to some extent. But the era they 
started and the variety of alphabet the contemporary BuddJbist 
monks developed, continued to be used by people for some time. 
In subsequent period we find that the r^on rotmd about KdsSm 
was held by subordinate chiefs whoinc&d their inscriptions in 
this script and dated them in the Chedi era. Tate for in^ance 
the K6^m inscription <rf Bhimavarman. As has be^ rig^tlj 
shown by our friend Mr. Amalananda Ghose,* the mscr^tion 
contains some undoubtedly Kushd^a forms such as ia without the 
middle horizontal strobe and na contisting two horizontal lim^ 
with a third line joining them in the mid^e. At the first sight it is 
impossible not to characterise this inscription as one belonging to 
the' so-called Eastern variety of the Gupta alphabet. As regards 
the date — ^the year 130 — ^I fully agree witir Mr. Ghose that it refers 
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to the Kalachuri era. It took some time before the people became 
accustomed to the era founded by the Guptas who came to power 
within a hundred years after the decline of the Kush^n-putras. 
From that oft-quoted verse of the Purdnas^ : 

anu-Gangd Pray&gam ca Sdketam Magadhdmstathd 

etdn janapaddn sarvdn bhoksyanie Gupta-vamia-jdh li 

it is clear that the Allahabad region was one of the earliest fiefs of the 
Guptas. The ‘ Mathura Buddhist script if I may use that sort 
of nomenclature, had become familiar in this region from some time 
back. But the hour of triumph came when the Gupta kings decided 
to adopt the same style in their state documents. It is not at all 
imperative that they should have adopted the variety of script 
that was current in Pdtaliputra, for they could well adopt any 
other. Is it very much surprising that the King’s English is really 
the one that is used in Oxford or again that even in Nanking the 
Mdnddrin dialect is understood by all ? As soon as the ‘ missionary 
script for that is how I am inclined to call the Eastern variety 
alphabet in its early stage, came to be used by the Gupta kings 
to inscribe their records, Pdtaliputra, instead of Mathura, became 
the pbipf centre of its use. The script that was used only on some 
votive or lie religious monuments now came to be widely used 
for all state purposes. Naturally its popularity became very wide 
and in course of a century or so the whole of Eastern India was 
nsitig this variety. "V^enever a str-ay case of it was found in the 
west, it was due to the scribe coming over from the East.^ Apparently 
for this reason the name of Eastern variety was given to it by Hoemle. 
But we have seen that it had its origin in Mathura and long '^ore 
the Guptas came to power had spread as far West as Kathi&wad 
and N&sik, It was pointed out by Prof. Bhandarkar how ibe 
earlier form of the Eastern varii ty letters like ha and ma were to 
be found in the J4sdan inscription of Mahikshatrapa Rudrasena, 
I have been able to detect that a very, early form of the Eastern 
variety ha is found in the Ndsik inscription of Indrignidatta.* 
The two instances are, however, of subscript ha ; see ha in Tifath- 
iphun^i (1. 2 ). I am unable to explain why this form was found 
so far West in a satisfactory manner. To come to our point, there 
is not much reason, after what we have seen, to continue t<5 call 
this variety as the Eastern one. Since its use was chiefly fostered 
in Pdteliputra during the Gupta period, I would suggest, in the 
absence of a better term, that it may be cat.t,ed the MagadhAn 
VARIE l'Y OE THE NORTH INDIAN ALPHABET. 


* Paigiter, P. T., p. 53. 
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SOME PRIMITIVE TOTEM CONCEPTS AS GUARDIAN 
ANGELS WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE BEAR 
AS A GUARDIAN-SPIRIT IN HINDU LORE 

Whatever be the origin of earth according to the Laplacian 
theory or the modern planetesimal hypothesis of Chamberlin and 
Moulton and whatever be its age in radio-active element ' half-period 
computation’ and its succession in geological epochs there is no 
den3ring that after a long long lifeless period it stepped into a life- 
bearing condition — a phenomenon new to her — a wonder-experience 
in her hfe career not so long dreamt of — ^the offspring of a successful 
career in the high pitch ecstacy of the rotatory circuits of a changing 
traverse. It is then that develops the plants and still later the 
marvels of animal Hfe. 

So the first dawn of human Hfe in many senses the greatest 
miracle of the terrestrial career broke amidst widely distributed 
luxuriantly grown plant Hfe and lovely, joyous and healthy moving 
sweet-singing noisy world of animal Hfe. The awe-struck, wonder- 
absorbed human Hfe awoke with its biological urge but in a state of 
mental bewilderment as to how best it is to be on the same footing 
with them. The pecuHar helplessness of human Hfe in solving the 
food-problem and the free, natural easy growth and development of 
plants and animals stood out with a strange contrast. 

Thus man found himself inferior at first to plants and animals 
in satisfying his biological needs such as hunger and thirst or 
weathering the inclemencies of season in suitable protection. So he 
came to accept them mentally as superior and tried to get all his 
wants met and fulfilled through them. 

It is immaterial for our purpose as to whether the clan came 
out of the family or vice versa as Morgan supposed and Muller Lyer 
tries to reiterate — ^for man being a gregarious animal even the ^-olled 
parricide horde of Freud could not have consisted of a single bioiogi<^ 
pair. So it is safer to start with the community as the anthropologic^ 
unit composed of several married pairs and their dependants and in 
that sense it is a camp of co-operating famffi^. Thus men from 
the beginning may be said to have grown in the midst of bands. 
Each individual of a band paid hfe homage to the band which mi^t 
have grown into clans to smeg^d de^nt for protection of ^terial 
possessions of the group as Sdigmann and etushrining some inherent 
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incest-avoidance instincts. A congregation solves life-problems 
more easily and whether we make much of mutual aid groups among 
flnitnals leading directly through stages the association-types of 
evolving humanity the elemental units were possibly the bands or 
local groups integrating into tribes. Thus there were various local 
bands in different places of the earth grouped into allied or divergent 
tribes. 

It was Tong who first in 1791 made the western world familiar 
with the word TOTAM which was the native name for the super- 
natural protector that was claimed by each man as his protective object 
or being amongst the tribes of the Great Takes in America. Wissler 
in a very useful summary of the present view-points about totemism 
states that ‘ it is not universal, it is extremely variable in its con- 
tents, and that there are regional differences, for in North America 
the guardian spirit seems to be the keynote of the totemic idea, in 
Africa the emphasis is upon the taboo against killing, eating, etc. 
and in Australia the ancestor relationship is the outstanding feature. 
Thus while there may be four or five separate problems in totemism, 
the majority opinion seems to be that totemism as an association 
of variables with the recognition of a totem by a totemic group, is a 
reality ’. 

If we go into a review of some of the earlier view-points of 
totemism we might glance through the encyclopaedic work of 
Frazer and find out how McTennan, Robertson and Jevons saw 
that totemism ' had influenced the religious and social history of 
mankind ’ or how ‘ it lay at the root of Semitic religion ’ or ‘ was a 
rude ^heme of society and superstition wherein were the germs out 
of which not only aU religion but all material progress have been 
evolved ’. 

The real sense and the underlying belief or the fundamental 
notion of totemism was attempted to be explmned by Durkheim. 
Frazer’s definition of totemism tends to show the subsequent develop- 
ments of animism, naturism, shamanism, and religion. According 
to Frazer ‘ A totem is a class of material objects which a savage 
r^ards with superstitious respect, believing that there exists between 
him and every member of the class an intimate and altogether special 
relation 

, present-day attitude in religious belief and primitive belief 

IS the same so far as the function is concerned. 

The behaviour of primitive men towards their totem animal or 
the whole cla^ of animal of the particular totem guar^an spirit has 
a re m a rk a b le bearing of the acceptance of his guardianship by the 
people. 
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' The bear is treated as an honoured guest who must not be 
offended.’ * 

Among Siberian tribes bear festival is performed throughout the 
country. 

‘ It is the common duty of clansman to feed the bear, and to 
take part in bear festival, when the bear is either tame or wild is 
killed. This festival has both a religious and social significance.'* 

The EsMmo is very much afraid of bears. Yet he is the 
first to admit that the bear is capable of acting like the finest 
of fine gentleman. 

In spite of.all that has been levelled against Tylorian dreaming 
primitive by the subtle logic of Durkheim and remembering the 
sceptic attitude of I^owie and his attempts of rehabilitating the none- 
too-much shaken Tylorian position in his Primitive Refigion, it is 
worth while examining the value of dreams in an analysis of prim- 
itive life. When we find the cats pawing while asleep it seems that 
they are dreaming- perhaps of catching mice and we may concede 
at the outset the state of dreams to be within the possible states of 
experience of primitive man if not of animals as well. 

We have seen that primitive man on account of his helplessness 
takes to envy the free life of plants and animals and to wonder at their 
solution of life-problems which they think is due to superior 
powers and foreknowledge of natural phenomena and he comes to 
think them as possessed of secret powers of speech like man and 
gradually there is development of mediumistic powers in some who 
seem to be the spokesmen of these supposedly superior Type- Animal 
or T3^e-Plants and the ascribing of ancestorship becomes prominent 
in ideas where the alcheringa days of superior ancestors are pre- 
dominant concepts or they become guardian spirits where the struggk 
for existencehasmade men more dependent on his animal-fellow. Now 
in an area where the Eskimo lives in company with his gentlemanly 
bear-assodates it is but quite natural for Mm after such an experience 
of warm friendly greetings from a bear as narrated before that fall^ 
down to sleep he will dream that a great bear is his guardian g»iius 
and is saving him from all other a nim als outside and is guarding 
him from other animals that have come to attack h i m . Now as 
soon as he comes out of his enclosure he drearns that the bear hugs 
him fondly and lies down and began to sleep in great contmtinent 
•and he could feel that he was in the lap of ms guardian genius who 
might have been his ancestor and as w^ as his totem. 


1 Vilhjalmor Stefansson, — ^My life with the Eskimo, pp. 57-58. 

* M. A. CzapHcka,— Abori^nal Siberia, a study in Social AnUnopology, 
pp. 45-46. 
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We can now go back to Frazer who in his Belief in Immortality 
{Vol. I, pp. 139-40) points out how the savage has faith in the truth 
of dreams and his faith in ‘ the reality of dreams has been one ’of 
the principal sources of the widespread, almost universal belief in 
the survival of the human soul after death. It explains why ghosts 
are supposed to appear rather by night than by day, since it is 
chiefly by night that men sleep and dream dreams. Perhaps it may 
also account for the association of the stars with the souls of the 
dead. For if the dead appear to the living mainly in the hours of 
darkness, it seems not unnatural to imagine that the bright points 
of light which then bespangle the canopy of heaven are either the 
souls of the departed or fires kindled by them in their home aloft 
Thus the stars come to be associated with the souls of the dead. M 
the totem is looked upon as the father angelic spirit so it ’ is 
immortal and lies in a better world in heaven. Thus in time the 
polar bear comes to correspond with the polar star in the sky. 
Thus we p^etuate perhaps the original totemic idea in the name 
of the stars of the GREAT BEAR. In Hindu mythology they 
are the stars of the great seven ancestral sages to whom offerings 
are made on the occasion of the annual water-tarpana or offering to 
the ancestors. In Sanskrit they are narned as SAPTA (Seven) 
RlSm (Sages) and one wonders whether this has not been a variation 
of SAPTA (^ven) RIKSHA (Bears). Similarly one likes to get at 
the connecting links of the ideas which makes a bear friend of the 
epic hero Rama along with monkeys in his march to the south to 
fight against Ravana. What then is the lost history to be traced 
bSiind the bear-totem people and their possible migrations from 
a nor^em home where alone the bear should have such important 
functions as a helper of man. 

P. Mitra & S. Sircar. 


VEDIC COSMOGONY 

I. Bifth of the theories of creation and their division. 

‘ Who knows, who here can declare, whence has sprung, whence 
this creation ? ’ — says the awe-struck seer. (R.V. X. 129. 6.) 
This query is eternal everywhere with man. Human intelligence 
has ever been busy answering it according to its various capacities 
based on culture and education. The attempts at solution have 
given birth to countless theories of creation. 
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These theories are principally divided into two groups, namdy, 
and or the theory based on a Primordial cause 

and that based on no such cause ; to the former of these bdongs 
the Vedic theory of creation attributing it to the one ultimate cause, 
the Self-existing Being. The Vedantic theory of vivortavada 
(or of evolution without substantial mutation) is based on the Vedic 
j^eory. 

2. Brhma, the ultimate cause of creation. 

The Vedic cosmogony begins with the hymn 129 of the Xth 
Mandala of the Rig Veda * popularly called the as it 

begins with ^ etc., which says : — ‘ There was then 

neither non-entity nor perceptible entity ; there was no atmosphere 
nor sky beyond it. V^at covered aU ? Where was the receptacle 
of each thing ? Was it water, the deep abyss ? 

(II) ' Death was not then, nor immortality ; there was no distinc- 
tion of day or night : that only Being breathed by means of alone 
without the help of air ; there vfas nothing else different from or 
beyond it.’ 

(III) ‘ Tamah there there was ; origin^y enveloped in Ta mah 

this universe all round us in the form of indistinguishable water ; 
what was covered by nothingness was manifest, single, by the power 
of meditation.' . 

(IV) ‘ Desire first arose upon it which is the germ of mind. 
This the wise, seeking in their heart, have discovered by their intellect 
to be the bond between the manifested and the unma^ested. 

(V) ' The ray which shot across these,-^was it alwve pves 
an explanation of creation in the same strain or was it bel ow ? 
There was productive energies and glories, beneath and 
above. (Vide V.S. XXXIII. 74-)’ 

(VI) ‘ Who knows, who here can declare, whence has spri^, 
whence this creation ? The gods are subsequent to its formation, 
who then knows from what it arose.’ 

(VII) 'From what source this creation arose and whether 

anyone created it or not ? He who is in the highest heaven, is its 
ruler, He knows or He dofes not know.' ^ j, 

Here have been clearly indicated the following stages of creation. 

(I) The ultimate cause is the one eternal !&ing Infimte m all 
imaginable respects such as time, space, etc. 


* isatapatha Br. 
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Brahma. 

All alone the Being exists, having nothing distinguishable 
within, and nothing similar or dissimilar without ; in the words 
of the Upanishads it is 5^# and i 

Isha. 

(II) The Being meditates manifestation through Maya and 

becomes what is called in the Upanishads. 

In this Being lies this universe in its potential state in the condi- 
tion of indistinguishable water. 

(III) Desire emerges in the Being and the unmanifested universe 
becomes manifested. This desire, therefore, forms the link between 
the unmanifest and the manifested universe. 

Through the manifestation appear the Being’s glories and pro- 
ductive energies called Swadha and Prayati respectively, the latter 
being above the former. 

Hiranyagarhha. 

Hymn X. 121 ^ of the Rigyeda continues the description thus : 
Hiranyagarhha arose in the beginning. He was the lord of all beings. 
He established the earth and the sky and is called Ka or Prajapati. 
Beings, gods and men breathe in him, live in him and obey his 
wishes in every respect. He is the lord of this two-footed and four- 
footed creation. When the great universe containing an emb^o 
and generating fire, thence arose one spirit of the gods. That Being 
was the^ One God above the gods and was generator of the earth, 
the sacrifices, the heavens and the brilliant waters. 

From this it transpires that Hiranyagarhha or Prajapati being 
the subtle aggregate form of the universe is the next and the third 
stage. This is ‘ the Gold egg ' of the Smarta and the Pauranic 
descriptions. 

The next or the fourth stage is Virat described in the Purusha 
Sukta of the Rigveda (X. 90), He is said to constitute the four 
Vedas, the four castes, the trees, the birds, the beasts, the luminaries, 
in short all the sentient and insentient beings of the universe. 


* The whole hymn is found repeated in V.S. 13.9 ; 25.13 ; 23.3 ; 26.12 ; 
32.6-7 ; 27.25-26 ; 12.102 and 10.20 and most of the verses in A.V. IV. 2. 7, i, 2, 5, 
3-4, 6, 8, and VII. 79.4 and 80.3. — The idea is also found in*{h Br. X. i. 3. 1. and i. 
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Here Hiranyagarblia becomes fros or or subtle condi- 
tions of matter are reduced into their respective forms and what 
is now called life comes into existence. 

The same sukta describes how the gods performed sacrifi<»s 
called wMch resulted in producing the different genera. 

Hymns R.V. X. 8i, 82, V.S. 17, 17-23 and 17, 25-31 describe 
f ^<Vg under the name of Viswakarma and say : — ‘ Tde one God, 
who has on c\rery side eyes, on every side face, on every side arms, 
on every side feet when producing the earth, etc. Grant, Viswakar- 
man, to thy friends those thy abodes which are the highest and the 
lowest and the middle.’ 


fha. 

At the next or the fifth or last stage Virat evolves himself into 
species and their respective individuals, and the worlds and the 
living beings assumed different individual forms in thousand ways. 

Jiva's relation to Brahma. 

Therefore, the Vedic cosmogony as shown above b^ns with 
Brahma and ends in Jiva. Brahma translates the Self into Isha, 
Hiranyagarbha, Virat and finally into Jiva. So Jiva is the same as 
Brahma as borne out very pointedly by the Aitareya, tte Taitteriya, 
the Swetaswhatara, the Chhandogya and the Brihadaxanyaka 
Upanishads and also by h3nnns IV. 40, and X. 125 known as the 
Hansavati and the Devi Suktas respectively and the hymn X. 72 
of the Rigveda addressed to the Bral^nspati, DalSsha and Adi^ 
Besides Riks 1 . 164, 20 and 21 very nicely delineate the position of 
Jiva and Brahma in the foUowirig hllegory : 

Two birds linked together in Ixmds of friendship roost on the 
same tree ; one lives upon the luscious figs but the other does not 

eat but merely looks on. . ^ ^ 

Where the smooth-gliding mys cogmsant of their du^ 
tire perpetual portion of the ambrosia, there has the Lord and ^«ad- 
fast Protector of all beings consigned me though immature m wisdom. 


Dissolution. 

Now we have to find how the universe delves or eras® to 
exist. The vedic hymns (R.V. X. 129; x^P) 

Brahma’s evolution into the perceptible umyeme k ™ 

Brahma ; the former is eternal like tte current of a 

latter is eternal without reference to time a^ space. .**®”^*?^* 

and millions of people have been eten^y 

themselves in Brahma like bubbles on the surface of water. Tins 
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disappearance or dissolution is tlie apparent absoiption or uierger 
of cosmic matters in their final cause but not their annihilation— 
the very conclusion at which all modern sciences have been fast 
driving. 

Conclusion. 

We have thus shown how the Vedas explain the creation stage 
by stage and also the dissolution of this cosmic universe. Why the 
Infinite AH-pervadmg Being has thus evolved the Self, whether the 
universe has been at all created or not, whether this cosmic universe 
will at any time cease to exist for ever and who can vouch for the 
correctness of this — are questions beyond the scope of human 
intelhgence limi ted in time and space. And in response to them the 
awe-struck Vedic Rishi says that creation is inscrutable. Even 
the gods who are created beings can know neither its origin nor its 
processes. In aU humility the Rishi asserts his knowledge of the 
eternal Being but solemnly refrains from the pretension of knowing 
of the knowledge or otherwise of the Supreme Being with the deli- 
berate object of warning man against indulging in matters beyond 
the scope of knowledge. 

Madhavdas Chakravarty. 


BELIEF ABOUT WATER SPIRIT 

In an interesting note on the belief about water deity or water 
^irit in the October (1937) issue of this Journal (pp. 251-52) Mr, 
Sarat Chandra Mitra has referred to the traditions current in Orissa, 
Nor^_ Bihar, and in the Bombay Presidency to the effect that ' the 
pr^icling goddesses of old tanks used to loan out utensils for the 
mete asking In this connection I would like to draw the attention of 
^olars to the fact that the same belief prevails also in certain lo<^- 
ities of the Sadar and Goalundo Subdivisions of the Faiidpur District, 
Bengal. The stories wMch, in my young age, I heard firom my old 
graimmother are strikingly amilar to those current amongst the 
viBageis or^stem India. 

It is said that water ^iiits, who reside in particular ponds 
and lak^, used to lend out pots and other utensils required for feasbs 
or marriages or ottier festive occasions if only the pemon in need 
asked for them with a deep sense of regard to the spirit. _ It was 
understood that the utensils were to be returned to the spirit (i.e.. 
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l!a De thrown into the water of the particular reservoir) immediatelj' 
after the festivities were over. The stories go that on one occasion 
an avaricious fellow to whom utensils were loaned out kept for his 
own use a fine small bowl out of the lot and returned the rest to the 
water spirit. As a consequence, the spirit ceased to loan out utensils 
for good. The same stor\* is told in connection with two or three 
ponds or lakes in different parts of the locality. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


THE TALGUNDA INSCRIPTION 

My paper entitled Kavva siyie in Inscription of the s 7 iccessors 
of the Satavahanas has appeared in the October (1937) issue of this^ 
Journal, pp. 240-47, and the Talgunda inscription of Kadarnba 
^antivarman has been described in that connection. The de^ription 
has. however, been a little insufficient and defective owing to inadver- 
tence on my part. 

Verse 34 of the record sa^'s that a poet named Kubja w^ res 
ponsible for the composition of the KSvya which the author himself 
inscribed on the stone. Kubja’s Kavva is written in 34 verses 
which exhibit such metres as Piispitagra, Indravajra, Vasantahlakar 
Manddkrantd, ^ardulavikrtdita and Pracifa (a variety, of Dandaka), 
The first 24 verses were however composed in a metre rarety found 
elsew'here. Kielhorn has fully described this rnetre in Ep_. hid.. 
Vol. VIII, p. 26 ff. ; he is inclined to call it a species of Mdirasmaka. 
The verse ari-narendra, etc., quoted by me at p. 242 seems d^ to be 
composed in this peculiar metre, but we have got to read Ktrana- 
I’dha in place of Kiran-dvaltdha. 

Dines Ch-andra Sircar. 


IIETEROCLISIS AND STEM -ALTERNATION IN 
INDO -ARYAN 


Indo-European heteroclisis is not entirely pre^rr-ed m m y 
single language, although it is remarkable m Gothic Greek, I^tite. 
and Avel:am But in Tndo-Ar5’an it is more fully presen ed, m 
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declension as well as in derivatives. The present note aims at noting 
and classifying all the available evidences of heteroclisis in Indo- 
Aryan. The consideration of later change of consonantal to vocalic 
stems has, of course, not been made. 

The following main types of stem-alternation occur in Old 
Indo-Aryan : — 

(A) Nil : — i : — an, 
including the sub-types 

(a) Nil :~i 

(b) — i : -an. 

(B) Nil : -an : -ar, 
including the sub-types 

(c) Nil : -an, 

(d) -an : -ar 

(e) -van : -var 
(/) -man : -mar 

(g) -an : -rt (extension of sub-type d), 

{h) -a ; -an ‘.-ar. 

(C) -ar : -as 

(D) -man {-van) : us {<-* vas), -u. 


There was probably a fifth main type -d : -r which we find in 
the demonstrative pronouns and pronominal forms : yad, tad, etad 
and *yar, *tar, * kar, * star as occurring in the adverbs yarhi, 
tarM, karhi, etarhi ; Patafijali's mention of yar vd nas tar vd nas, 
as corruption for yad vd nas tad vd nas should also be noted in this 
connection. 


These types and sub-types are exemplified as follows : — 
(A) Nil : -i : -an — 


aks- in Nom. s. anak : aksi - . aksan in Inst. s. xiksnd, etc. 
* astb- (absent in OI-A., Avestan ast~) : astM : as'than in 
Instr. s. asthnd etc., Nom. s. anasthd. 
mah- in Instr. s- mahd, Dat. s. wahe etc. : mahi in Instr. s. 


makind : mahan Instr. sq. mahnd. nakt in Nom. s. nag, 
compounded in naksatra- < * naklksatra- (Bmgmann) : 

nakti in Acc. pi. naktih: Naktan- in naktahnih. 


{a) Nil ; -i 

vdr- .• vdri-, path- : pathi-, dp- : api- (Kuhn’s Zeit- 
schrift XBVII, p. 295 ; also in Old Persian) math- 
mathi- (Wackemagel ; Altindische Grammatik III 
p. 308 f). 
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(&) -i : cm 

dadhi- : dadhan-, sakthi- : sakthan-, peat- pcaan- as in. 
paint- and sapotna, asi- as in dsydm : dsan-. 

Nil : -an : :ar 

raj- : rdjan rdjar- m Avestan razard, Pali rapihi. 
{ < * rdjrbhih) , Prakrit rajula- {<*rdjrla-), rajuka- 
< * rdjfka- . 

van- in vanas-pati, etc. : vanan- in vananvant- : v'^nar- 
vanar-sad- and vdnara- . 

(c) Nil ; -an 

yus- : yusan - , dos- : do^n 

{d) -an : ar — 

vasan- in vasanta- : vasar- in vasar-han- and vasara- 
udan- in udanvant-, udanya-, ‘udanyd-, udaka-, etc. : 
udar- in udara- and udra-. ahan- : ahar-, iidhar- : 
adhan-, bhuvan- in bhuvana- and bhuvar-, a^van- : 
adhvar- in adhvara-, etc. udan- in udanta-, Hittite Dats. 
utani ‘ word ' : udar- in udarka-, Hittite Nom. s. utar, 

{e) -van : -var — 

snavar- in Pali nhdru, nahSru-, Avestan snavars : 
sndvan- sakvan- also in Sakwna, iakunta : iakuctr- in 
iakvari. * karvan- in karuna ‘ pious work ’ : ♦ karvar- 
karvara deed, work, fnvar- in pivafi- ; etc. 

The altemance -man : van appears in iakuan- : iakmn. The 
altemance -mant- : -vani is quite usual in OI-A. 

(/) mtan : -mar — 

* pdmar- in pdmara : pdnian. 

This altemance is noticeable inJEttite {vide Sturtevant, A Com- 
parative Grammar of the Hittite ]Unguage, p. 184). 

(g) -an : rt — 

yakan- : yakrt, iakan- : iakfi, yosanr : yosrt >yosi^-. 
{h) -a : -an : -ar — 

upa : upan- (Kuhn’s Zeitschrift XXVli, p. 281) : upar- 
in upart. 

(C) -ar : -as — 

usar- : usas. * osar- in asrit and asrj-, Hittite Newn. s, 
esar : asan-, Hittite Gen. s, esnas. 
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(D) -man {-van) : -us (-«) — 

janman- : janus- * manman- : manus- ; vidmaTi- : vidus- ; 
* caksman-, Av. casman- : caksus- ; dhanvan- : dhanus- ; 
parvan- ■ parus- ;yajvaH- : yajus- Gasman- : iaius- ; * arvan- 
in aruna- : arus- ; * tarvan in taruna- tarus- ; sndvan- (see 
supra under e) : sndvu- > sndyu- ; * ddrvan- in ddrwm- : 
daru-. 

SuKUMAR Sen. 


AN AMERICAN FERTILITY FIGURE AND LAKULISA 

It is well known that the image of Lakulila besides havmg 
other iconographical peculiarities, is characterised by the representa- 
tion of an uncovered and erect phallus (called urdhvamedhra in 
Sanskrit).^ 

I found an exactly identical representation of the organ in a 
gold figure * from Columbia, now exhibited in the Staatliche Museum 
fur Vblkerkunde, Berlin. It belongs to the Chibcha folks of the 
Cauca-Tals. It will be noticed that the figure is otherwise draped, 
having an impressed cloth to cover its chest, shoulders and arms.’ 
It has a protruding headgear, and rings just bdow the knee-joint 
and on the ankles. Like Lakuli^a the figure has two hands, but the 
objects which are held by them are different. They look like conven- 
tionalized plants, perhaps indicative of fertility. Lakulisa, however, 
hoidsa citron or a cocoannt and a plain staff, the significance of which 
is not known. The eyes suggest a pose of meditation.’ 

Have we then here a yogi-like figure from a different time 
^d dime ? Lakuli&i. also is a yogi-form of Siva, and the figure 
is at times found with a piece of doth tied round its folded or upraised 
knees, called yogapatta. That a figure from Mohenjo-Daro ® having 
dmilar features — the lower limbs bare and the phallus seemingly 


See, A.S.I.R., 1906-07, p. 186. 

* A photograph of it here appears with the hind permission of Prof. D. W. 
Erkfefceiy, the Director, American Section of the Museum fiir Volkeiliunde, Berlin. 

* Like Bauho,the female fertility goddess of ancient Eg>’pt, see Journal, Royal 
Anikropohgical Institute, LXIV, p. 95. 

* Very similar to the eyes concentrated on the tip of the nose. Cf. the eves 
oi a male statue from Mohenjo-Daro. Mai-sliall,- Mohenjo-Daro and the Indus 
Cw&usation. VoL I, p. 54 and III, PI. XCVIII. 

® See Maishall, op. cU., I, p. 52 ; PI. XII, fig. 17. 
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e35)osed ^ — resembles the yogi pose of ^iva, has already been pointed 
out by Marshall. 

H. D. Sankaxia. 


THE RAJAVAMSA 

A forgotten work in Buddhist Literature 

1. The regretted Prof. Louis PmoT has shown that the CmUa- 
vagga of the Vinaya-fitaka ends by two chapters XI and XII 
which are a history of the two councils, one of which assembled at 
Rajagrha directly after the Parinibbana of Buddha, and the other 
at Vesali, a century later. These chapters XI-XII appear ^ a 
bdieaded body, the head of which would be the Mahaparinibhana- 
sutta of the SuUa-pUaka. ' If removed from their respective simound- 
ings and joined together, the Mahaparinihbana-suita and Cullav^a 
XI-XII give a perfectly coherent chronicle of the last journey of the 
Buddha, of Ms death, his obsequies and of the first two cptmols. 

2. Besides, all the Vinaya, either existmg stxU m Pah or faans- 

lated into Tibetan and into Chinese, contain under dijerent fopxK 
an account of the Buddha’s life beginning when Ae Bo^ is acqiped 
and including the journey to Benares and the first conversiom 
By a comparison between the Vinaya, and if f eks to con^l^ 

thes^ sources with the help, for inst^ce, of ^e Ntd^K^ 
whidi opens the Jaiaka-atthavm-mna, it « p<^ible to reconstru^ 
by h3qK)meses a very ancient biography of the Bud^a, pnor to the 
senamtion of the sects and to the compilation of the Canons. 

®®P , The first volume of the Mahavastu (ed. Senast) wntan^ 
in the naees 338-348, after the formula Rajava^e Mh 

ae Woiia. of the homm race <mi of the ^ ^ 
ran S be found without serious elteral^ ™ nf 
MUlasarvSstwadin and in the 

in Pali This cosmogouy is foUowfcd, tsx the Muhuvdsiu, ^ by a 
whiVh is ™SS\i tte suitania in Pah, but wh^ 

S ^ arid of the Kdiya, os Wdf as^the histo^ 

Textes historigMS duss le Canon fali, JA, JuiU-sept. 1932, p. ^ 
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In Buddhist literature, then, we discover some texts, more or 
less altered, which, under their original ‘form, were prior to the 
compilation of the Canons and which may be classified in the foUowing 
order : — 

1 — a part of a Rajavam§a relating the history of the world, 

from its origin to the birth of the Buddha, 

2 — stales of the youth and of the predication of the Buddha, 

3 — several accounts of the master’s death and of the first 

two councils. 

ly. Finot already admitted that a biography of the Buddha, 
now lost, could have preceded the Chronicle of which the Mahd- 
parinibhana-sutta and Cullavit^ga XI-XII are the fragments.' 
But the problem put with such acuteness by the late, master is more 
complex ; the question is to find out whether the three series of texts 
just considered did not belong to the same work, which bore the title 
of Rajavamia and could just as well have borne that of Buddhavamta. 
If the ‘ Chronicle ’ of the early centuries of the Church came atfter 
a biographical account such as the Mahdparinibhdna-suUa, we have 
no reason to suppose that the ' Bife of the Buddha ’ related in this 
text was not complete, and one understands easily that such a 
biography should have opened by a genealogy (vamia) of the Buddha 
going back as far as the origins of sovereignty and of the world. 
By their title as well' as by their simplified substance, the Singhalese 
duronicles, Dipavaipsa and Mdhdvamia sound as an echo of the very 
ancient Rdjavam^a. 

Here B. Finot observed that the ancient ‘ Chronicle ’ could not 
be styled as the Word of Buddha {Buddhavacanam) since it extended 
over a long period after the death of the Tathagata. It was therefore 
necessarily extra-canonical. This circumstance may help to explain 
the fact that the work was not incorporated as a whole in the Canon, 
even though the accounts of the councils exist in the Vinaya. But 
the Rajavatn^a could have been kept as an extra canonical work. 
Other circumstances must have worised towards the neglect of it. 
IHs very ancient text where the spirit erf primitive Buddhism stfil 
survived, must have shocked in several ways the subsequent genera- 
tions. To the R^e^ut$nia where the Sakya kings, his ancestors 
according to flesh, form the genealogy of the Buddha, another text 
tended then to be substituted, after the type of the piesent Buddha- 

where tfie ancestors of Sakyamuni are the Buddhas of the past. 

J. PRZVtUSKI. 


' ,TA. 1932 II, p. 15b. 
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MANDASOR INSCRIPTION OF VATSABHATTI 

Prof. K. Rama Pisharoti of the Annamalai University has 
contributed a paper on ‘ VatmhhaUi’s FraSasU~A Fresh study ’ 
to Dr. S. K. lyangar Commemoration Volume and published an 
article on the same subject elsewhere.* After a good deal of discus- 
sion he arrives at the conclusion that ‘sudi a noble and statdy 
structure could not have fallen, into disrepair within the compara- 
tively short space of 36 years ’ and therefore ‘ the renovation was done 
not in 529 Mdlava Sdthvatsara, but 529 years after its original con- 
struction.’ Thus, he 'assigns the renovation of ^e temple to (493 M.S. 
+529 years =) 1022 M.S. or 966 A.C.’, i.e. the latter half of the 
10th century after Christ. At the end of his paper (under ‘ Biblio- 
graphy ’) we find a list of ii woris he has counted. Tn his second 
article * he has criticized Mr. DaSaratha Sarma, who published a 
note suggesting that the temple in question was partly destroyed 
by foreign kings and had not automatically fallen into disrepair 
as has been understood by Fleet, Diskalkar and other scholars. 
Mr. Sarma has, without yet seeing what Prof. Pisharoti has written 
on the subject, also published a supplementary note.® 

Both of these scholars have discussed the form of the verb 
(vyaiiifyata) and agree as to what it is not ; but they differ widdy 
as to what it is, Sarma holding it to be one in the passive voice 
and Prof. Pisharoti treating it as a Karmahartariprayoga} So far, 
both may be taken to be correct and their a^timents plausilde. 
But they differ materially in their contusions and line of reasoning 
which in case of Mr. $arma is historical but in that of the Professor 
purely literary. 

Professor Pisharoti’s h3?pothesis about the date of the repairs 
is vitiated mainly by two ccmsideiations, which serioudy stand in 
his way Firstly, it ^d not occur to his mind that the script in wh^ 
this great munificence, consisting of both the erection and the repEors 
of the Sun temple, on the part of the guild of the Slk-weavera of 
Da^pura has been recorded, does not belor^ to such a late period 
as the latter half of the loth century, when Devanigari had already 


i pp. 69-73- 

’ Indian. Culture, IV, i (July. £937), HO-iil. 

» Ibid., til, 2 (October 1^6), pp. 379-38i- 
♦ fHd., IV, 2 (October, 1937). P- 262. 

A familiar instance of such a use may be found in the {X^mkr stanza of 
Bha.itT^n—Kus«ma-stabaka-syem dve vfite/.tu manasmmA sarsa^ merdkm vn 
Hsthed visiryeta vane’tha va — II. 104 ; and I may s«q that it tends M st^>OTt to 
Prof. Pisharoti's point. 

® Indian Culture, IV^ i, p. iix, 1 . 5. 
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evolved out and taken tke place of this particular form of the so-called 
Gupta script and when the latter was nowhere in vogue. Secondly, 
he did not realize that a gap of 529 years would be too big to fili 
up, especially if the identity of the guild (of the silk-weavers) that 
built She temple with one- that repaired it remained unestablished. 
3 ;iie continued existence of such a guild over a long period of mc«re 
tlum five centuries and a quarter is highly doubtful. Such a presump- 
tion, unless it is substantiated by facts, cannot commend itself 
to our acceptance. On the other hand, 36 years go, as a matter of 
ordinary course, in favour of this point. 

The Professor is evidently mistaken in remarking that within 
the comparatively short space of 36 years such a noble and statdy 
structure could not have fallen into disrepair. For, if it were due to 
the human agency, as Mr. Sarma believes it was, the whole thing, 
however strongly built, could have easily been dashed to the ground. 
But, in fact, it was only a part of it (possibly one constantly exposed 
to the natural agencies of destruction or decay), not the whole thing ; 
and 36 years are quite sufficient for a particular part of a building 
to f^ into disrepair. The expression ‘ thirty-nine years ’ in Prof. 
Pisharoti’s article ^ is, to all appearance, a mistake not of commission 
but due to oversight. As regards the much-emphasized strengtt 
of this particular temple, we have no proof beyond the words of the 
present record which, as a piece of poetry, may naturally have 
contained a little bit exaggerated description of this fact. 

The view of Prof. Ksharoti as to the word vyailfyata, where- 
he sees a mention of the ‘ decay ’ (and no ‘ destruction ') due more to 
time, ‘ the ^eat destroyer than to the kings who simply neglected 
to check its process may be accepted as more reasonable, only 
if he agrees to the fact that the repairs were made within 36 years 
of the construction of the tem^de, than that of Mr. Sarma, who 
finds in it a posmbility of a Hupa invasion to have caused it. Hr; 
Erma’s in|erpietation suffers also from the defect of inaccuracy 
about the number of the word ' pckthivaih ‘ . If more than two 
kin^ (as the plural in ‘ parthivaih ’ should' indicate) of the Hfina 
estracdon attempted at the destruction of the temple, why could 
they not demcdish the whole of it and ivhy was only a part {ehtde§a^) 
it — presumably the same part in case of each one of these kings;— 
d^troyed by them ? Even if, taking a hint from "Prof. Pisharotis 
|wper, Mr. Sarma diould say that' it was the $ikhara portion of the 
temple having smnetyng of great value like a gold Kalaia whitii 
attracted the greedy Shna kmgs and-which alone, therefore, suffered 
destruction qt their hahds, the difficulty of the plural number remains 


^ Fleet : Gupta Inscriptions, No. 36. 
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unsurmounted. -For, we do not know of more irhan two Hflria 
kings of Malava, viz., TopunSna and Ms son MMrakula. Moreover, 
Mr. Sanna’s conjecture is to be dismissed also for the very strong 
reason that these Huna kings were not opposed to image worsMp 
or temple-ejection, much less one pertaining to the Sungod. In the 
rdgn of TdrarnSna, a Varaha (Boar) temple was built by Dhan3ra- 
visnu and in that of Ms son, MiMrakula, a Sun temple was con- 
structed by Matrce^h.* MiMrakula himself was a great devotee of 
Sthanu ® or Pasupati.* He installed an image of Siva, called Mihir e4- 
vara (perhaps after Ms name) [in a temple constructed, in all probabi- 
lity, by himself] at Srinagari in Ka^mira.® He held tte Oandhara 
Brahmans, who c»uld be no other than the Maga or Sun-woisMpping 
Brahmans, in Ms Mgh favour.* The very name of Mihirasula 
suggests an affimty with the cult of Sun-worsMp. As was perha^ 
typical of Ms race, he was, no doubt, a most cruel king.*; but ms 
cruelty was counteracted by Ms pious works * including the establidi- 
ment of the deity and the Brahma^ of indigenous as well as foreign 
stock. On the other hand, there is no record to show that these 
Huoas were given to the desecration of temples or such other sacri- 
legious proclivities like Mohammedans. 

Thus, the hypothesis of Mr. Daiaratha Sarma as to the partial 
destruction of the. Sun-temple at Mandasor has no ground to stand 
upon. 

Pandit Raghuvaka Mittholad Shastri. 


THE AUDVIJJA SENANl OF THE HARIVAMSA 

The Harivam^a * informs us that the performance of the A^m- 
medha fell into desuetude among the KMiatriyas after the great 
Janamejaya of epic fame, owing to the curse of a Brahmapa {Brehtna- 
iSpagni t^asS}, but continued to exist in the devas and the BrShmat^. 
A twice-bom or Brahmana {dvija) general (sendnt) who bMmtged to 
the race of Kaiyapa and is further described as Audvij^a, will revive 
Ihe famous sac^ce in the Kali Age : 

Audvijjo hhavita ka&chit Sendnih Kaiyapo dvijaik 
A^an^ham Kaliyuge punah prafydhatishyedi. 


^ Ibid., No. 37. * Ibid.. Nos. 33 and 34. 

® Ibid., No. 37. * Kalhana : R^aiana^i 0 , 1 , 306. 

B Ibid.. I, 307.& and 314. ® Ibid., t, 389-293 op to ^Xi-304 and 310. 

^ Ibid., 1 , 305-316. * Ibid.. I, 312-313. » III, 2. 35 S. 
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This verse is noticed by several scholars including the late 
Dr. it. P. Jayaswal. But it has, we think, not been sufficiently 
elucidated. The su^estion has been made that the sendni in 
question is identical with the Sendm Pushyamitra whose name appears 
in the list of the ^uhga kings in the Puranas, and who is known from 
literary and epigraphic evidence to have performed the A 4 vamedha 
sacrifice, after it had been in abeyance for a long time at least in the 
homeland of the imperial Mauryas. But it has not been explained 
why this famous ruler and commander should be styled Audbhijja. 
Scholars have taken the expression to mean one who ‘ will suddenly 
rise into power 

In order to understand the real significance of this designation 
it is necessary to say a few words about family nomenclature in ancient 
India. Some of the great families derive their names from real 01 
fanded human ancestors. Other appellations originate in offidal 
designations like Pratihara or Rashtrakuta or certain words which 
form an dement in the personal names of the founders of the lines 
in question and their successors. The designations of another 
group are derived from animals such as birds, serpents, horses, etc. 
Attention may be invited in this connection to the Mattamayuras,® 
Gaxulakas,* the Nagas and the Asvakas. Still another group 
prefer some objects of the inanimate world such as a river or a moun- 
tain. Thus we hear of the Jmahaveya kula, the Saindhavas, the 
Kaveras, and the Saila, Sailodbhava and Sailendra families. Lastly 
there is a remarkable group of royal lines that trace their name to 
some plant. The practice was by no means confined to India proper. 
Among the-fflustrious families that ruled in Champa in, the Trans- 
Gangetic Peninsula we find reference to a Ndrikela-Kyamuk-anvaya* 
that is the CocOanut Betd-nut dan. In Southern India we have 
the wdl-l^wn faimlies of the Pallavas of Kanchi and the Kadambas 
of BanavSsi. In the north-west numismatic evidence discloses the 
existence of two ruling dans or tribes namely the Audumbaras and 
the Vatasvakas vdiose names are derived wholly or in part from some 
botanic object. In view of what has beeat stated above the conjecture 
may be hazarded that the Audv^ja, family to which the senanl, 
who revived the A^medha accormng to the Harivamia, bdonged 
Was so caued because like the NSrikda-K.fanmkSnvayct of Champa> 
^ Kadamba hda of BanavSsi and the Pcdlavas of Kanchi it derived 
its name frean some fruit or plant. 


» 9 f Northern India. Nos. 405, 429. 430 : E.I., I, 354. 

* R. C. Majmadar. Champi, Inscriptic® No, 62, 
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Qa-n f amily be identified with any known dynasty of Andent 
India ? ^unga, the designation of the family of Pushyamitra in 
the Puranas, is no doubt connected with plant life being the name 
of the fig-tree and the hog-plum. But the Sungas belong to the 
Bharadvaja gotta and not, according to available evidence, to a 
family of Kasyapa dvijas. The Pahavas, too, though they had 
a plant name, claimed Brahmana extraction and perform^ the 
Aivamedha, were Bhdradvdjas. The Kadamba family is described 
as Sendmbrihadanvaya in contemporary inscriptions. It had a 
plant name like the PaUava line and it had to its credit the perfor- 
mance of the A^vamedha. But the rulers of the dynasty, unlike 
the Audbhijja of the Harivamia, claimed to belong to the Mdnavya, 
and not the Kasyapa, gotta. There is, however, onedynastic designa- 
tion, which may be considered in this connection. In a note <»ntri- 
buted to the Indian Culture ^ I pointed out that tradition is not 
unanimous in representing Pushyamitra as a Sunga. ^ the Mdlavi- 
kagnitnitram the hero-kmg addr^ing the Wmia-Upped hero^ 
styles himself a Baimbika. The Baudhayana SratUa Sutra * actually 
includes the Baimbakayah among the Kasyapas.^ The text, as I Imve 
noted, has no doubt variant readings. But I thin k that the readings 
Baimbika and Bctimbaki alone afford a clue to a proper underst ^ d in g 
of the epithet Audbhijja applied by the Harwathsa to the Kasyapa 
sendni who revived the horse-sacrifice in the Kali Age and who^ has 
been identified with Pushyamitra. Baimbika is apparmtly derryea 
from hitnhikd which is the name of a fruit accor din g to the lexico- 
graphers : . . 

Tundikeri raMaphedd bimbikd pUuparnyapi.* 

Bitnhaka too, fr<mi which ‘ Baimbakayah ’ may have been derived, 
has the same sense. 

Apte, no doubt, understands by BaUnbika in the passage 
Dakshinyam noma iimboshiki BaithbikanSfk kultmatam 

a mflti who is assiduous in his attention to ladks. But he <^ed 
no authority in support of his view. His torpretato ^ pf « 
piece with that of tib^e commentator on the Kadamban who explains 
the word GUPTA in the passage 

aneka Gupt-archita-pddapahkajah KuveranSmS 
to mean Vaisyas and ^udras ‘ ?!! 

1 Indian Culture, 1937, pp. 739 S- 

• Voi. Ill, 449 - 

« Amara, Vanaushddhi Vatga, v, 293. 

A 'O' T \rTTT on fn 
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lu iicing the epithet Audbhijja ‘plant-bom’ the HarivaMa 
nndoubteaiy hints at the derivation of the name of the great A^a- 
medha-ieviver’s family from a tree or frmt. As the personage in 
question is distinctly called a Ka^yapa and not a Bharadvaja, we 
have in the present state of our knowledge, to prefer the family desig- 
nation or Baimbaki ^ven by Kalidasa and Baudhayana, 

to the -ap^Uation §uhga found in the Purmas. 

H. C. Raychaudhuri. 


THE CASTE SYSTEM AND RELIGION^ AMONG 

HINDUS 

In a chapter of Rigveda, known as ‘ Purusha Sukta ’ the Brah- 
tna^as axe said to .have been bom from the mouth, the Kshatriyas 
from the arms, the Vaishyas from the thighs and the Shudras from 
the feet of the ‘ Virat Purusha ’ (Omnipotent). , , 

Though owing to the mention of the names of three Vedas 
this chapter may be supposed to be a later addition,^ yet the red 
motive which the old sages had adopted in it, to avoid the stmggle 
of IHe by separating all the main occupations in four branches, has 

totally been ignored. ^ t j 

It is quite dear that by allotting the different parts ot the body 
of the Onmipotdit as tl^e sources of Brahmanas, Kshatriyas, Vaishyas 
and Shudras they have pointed out the duties of these ' Vamas 
as learning, protection, trade and service respectively. 

But in spite o£ all this people were at liberty to change their 
Varm by proving their fitness to other occupations. 

The following hyma (A the 5th lifendala of Rigveda statesi-— 

(SQkta 23, hynm y) 

i.e, , O sacrificial fire ! gi^t me thy sage a son, who may be a destroyer 
of and who beii^ wdl vers^ in hymns may defeat all tlm 

enemies, who dare face him in the fidd 

* It is supposed that previously there was only one ‘ Veda ’ but V§da Vyasa 
assorted the hymns and named their collections as Rig, ^ma and YujursSda. 
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The hyimi next to it also asis * — 

cTR^ ’snw: 1 

w ftf JTt»ra5 1 

s* 

(Siikta 23, hymn 2) 

i e , O sacred fire I thou art an emblem of the truth and giver of cows 
and com Give me a son, who can defeat the armies of opponents. 

These hymns show that at that tune even Brahmaias did nc^ 
hesitate to have their sons profess the characteristic of i^iatriyas. 

The following hymn of the 6th ‘ Matidal;^ ’ of Rigveda men- 
tions — 


in^ wft iTR 1 

(Sukta 28, hymn 5) 

i e , Cows are my wealth May Tord India give me cows. Cows 
are helj^rs of Soma, O people such cows are equal to Lord India 
and I wish to worship this I^rd Indra devotedly 

The following h3mm of qth ‘ Mandala ’ of RigvMa tdls 

wtsn t 

fr ^ I 

(Sfikta 69, h3nim 8 

1 e , O Soma 1 give us prosperity which may comprise money, gold, 
horses, cows, com, and power. 

O Soma ! you being the crown of heaven and grower <rf coacn 
be my anc^tor 

'Diese two hymns pommur mat Brahmanas at time were 
to adopt the life of Vaishyas. 

Another hymn of the same ' Mandalq ’ of Ibigveda naaahes — 

^nkta 112, h y aat 3) 

i,e , 1 am a compilm: of hynns, my father b a f^yi^ian aadl vfy 
mother a com grinder. cows m pasture we in ite weaflA 

pursuing different occtqwitions for the Sa^ of we^^l IBNepiMe 
O Soma ! flow thy juke for LordTndEa. 

This hymn shows that at that time even the members si as 
and the same family wme at liberty to adopt eSffeient occupeilews. 
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Ftirtfaer th^e are so many instancies of changing the Var^a by 
elevating or lowering one’s character. 

It is stated in ‘ AitarSya Brahmana ’ 

T 

I ^ sr % fiaiw irf^ i i 

a iritOTIT: 

sJPwn 1 ( «rajnj ^ w ) 

i.e., out of one hundred sons of Vishvamitra (who by his own efforts 
raised himself from a Rajarshi to Brahmarshi) first fifty degraded 
themselves and were thrown into the category of the ' Dasyfls ’ 
like Andhras, Pundras, Shabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas. 

Gita also supports the division of ' varna ' according to the 
quality and occupation : — 

w*rr wi i ( «MHinr s, ) 

The famous and learned king Bh6ja, who^ flourished in the ist 
half of the nth century A.D. also supports this theory. He writes 
in his book named ‘ Samarafigana Sfltradhara ’ * : — 

^ ^ 

i.e., there was only one ‘ var^a ’ called Brdhma^, one ' Veda ’ 
and one season known as spring to keep the people happy. 

But in course of time when vi<»s began to victimise the pec^le 
God Brahma, to protect his careation, made Prithu as the first king 
on the Earth. 

After that — 

gg wUhswN I 

i.e., he (Prithu) divided than (the people) in four ‘ Vardas ’ and the 
period of their life in four ‘ Asnramas.* 

• 

gggngg^ ^9i9i^iu(m4iir4gi: 1 I 
g4%i«it ^ pgit I 
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i.e., among those who are devotees, of excellent character, pious, 
scholars, and virtuous were named Brahmanas and were entrusted 
with the task of performing sacrifices for themselves as well as for 
others, acquiring knowledge and imparting it to others and giving 
and accepting charities. Hiey were permitted to marry the daughters 
of first three varnas. 

I » ^ I 

i.e., those who were brave, energetic, capable to protect and give 
shdter to refugees, strong and able-bodied were made Kshatriyas. 

In addition to some of the tasks mentioned above they were 
put in charge of brave acts, protection, justice and enterprise. 

mum tragNroj; 1 \8 1 

i.e., those who were shrewd, desirous of wealth, honest, sldlled and 
tender-hearted were classed as Vaishyas. 

They were put in diarge of the work of treatment of dfeeases, 
agriculture, commerce, craftemanship, breedir^ of cattle and manu- 
facture of metal-axtides. 

fiPFtrw % i 

% wxnr »u!ha4*:eiiw % 1 

i.e., thc»e who were devoid of self-respect, impious, crud and indi- 
gious wete branded as Shudras. 

They were allowed to earn their living by performing difiermt 
physical feats or uttering various sounds, and by craftsmanship, 
breeding of cattle and the service of the first three Vardas. 

These quotations diow that the peojfe ptevioudy banging 
to one and the same ‘ Varna ’ in course of time w^e divided in four 
‘ Vamas ’ according to their qualities and occupations. 
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Further the changing of one’s ‘ Varna' was in vogue even in 
the latter half of the iith century A.D. as is evident from the poem 
known as Ballaladiaritra — 



vifSr R r 

3TmT««TO5 I 

PREEtT R R 

%Et armw i 

^ R R ( ^rarnr ) 

i.e., Ballala being displeased with goldsmiths degraded them to the 
standard of ' Sachchhudra ’ while to increase the number of domestic 
servants elevated the position of fishermen, gardeners, potters and 
black-smiths to the same level. 

These events have been quoted by Ananda Bhatta (the author 
of the poem) on the authority of previous scholars : — 

WT% R < R 

(at the end) 

i.e., what m said by Bhatt Pada and other scholars have been included 
in this ' Ballala-charitra 

. 9^^*® considering all the above facts it becomes dear that the 
division of ' Varna ’ among Hindus was based on the quality and 
occupation like the modem division known as Bhbu, Thakur, Seth 
and Mazdflr (labourer). 

Befcxre concluding this paper we may also state — ^that our 
Hmdu religion was not so conservative as it is today. There are 
several proofs which go to diow that even foreigners like Greeks, 
Turfe (Yoe-chis), Shakas and Huns were freely admitted to its fold. 
I<eaving apart the Buddhist records the Besnagar pillar inscription 
of 140 B.C. states that this ' Garudadhvaja ' (column) was erected 
by Hdio^rus the Greek, who was a staxmch Vaishnavite. 

TC afl han a in his ' R 3 .jatarattgini ' writes : — 

% ^ifv '5^TWVT^*(Js I 

1 I ( inw ) 
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i.e., those pious kings (Hushka, Jushka and Kanishka) though bom 
of Turkish race built monasteries and ‘ Chaityas ’ at places like 
Hukhletron, etc. 

We conclude from the inscriptions of Ushavdata, the son-in-law 
of king Nahapana, who flourished in the ist half of the second 
century A.D., that he was a devotee both of Brahmanism and 
Buddhism. 

We also leam from ‘ Rajatarangini ’ that : — 

fT (^«»<) (irawJiT'r) 

i.e , at Srinagar the crad king (Mahirakula) got built a temple of 
Shiva called after his own name. 

Moreover in commenting on the Papini’s ‘ Sutra ’ ‘ 

’ (1^ I 8 1 ) the commentator Patanjali has counted Shakas 

and Yavanas as Shfldras and Kaiyata in his turn has concluded that — 

i.e., Shiidras axe also entitled to perform five sacrifices.^ 

Therefore if setting aside the conservatism prevailing at present 
and allowing due nlargin for the changed conditions we follow the 
path chalked out by our ancestots we will be more happy and can 
pass a more peaceful life in this world. 

Bisheshwar Naib Reu. 


JAINISM 

As a religion Jainism has been quite caHioKc and rationalise. 
Surely the religion of Jinas was a guaran^ of safety and e m^c i p a- 
tion to every kind of living bmng.* It is a pb.ee of lefoge for tte 
down-trodden and sufiering wodd. The doors of Jama Sam^ have 
remained open for one and all.* Prof. Buhler remarked * the 
characteristic feature of this rd^on is its dam to unr^ahiy, 
which it holds in common with Buddhism and m qppoatioii to 


TOi: fttvvr "flWt I vs I 

* See my work eatitJiei : ' Patitodlfiiim Ebai^'— Pant). 

» ThelH4iaaSect<rftlieJaiBas,j».3. 
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Brahmatiism. It also declares its object to be to lead all men to 
salvation and to open its arms— not only to the noble ^ans, 
but also to the low-born Sudra and even to the ahen, deeply despised 

in India, the Mleccha. ^ +1, x ^ 

A Jain layman aspires to attain to the state of spiritual 

nroeress and it makes him love and help every living being. J»ia 
Ah^sa not only enjoins to live and let live, but it exhorts its 
votaiies to help others to live a happy life. It makes them remem- 
ber all the while that man is not merely flesh and blood : it is 
the immaterial substance called soul. Individual consciousness 
is its function and it is found in every creature of the world— no 
matter in whatsoever less or high developed grade of life it may be. 
He remembers also that since time immemorial the soul is bound 
with as a result of his own actions and through his own actiw® 
only it enjoy true happiness. He believes that lust and pleasme 
of senses though pleasing, have not the power to make us happy. 
Beings all over the world have equal spiritual powers— the difference 
is only of manifestation. Let the weak or less developed than you 
have a chance and you will see that how soon they become fit to 
make this world a heavenly abode. , , x • • 

Besides the principle of Ahimsa, the pecuhanty of 
lies in its Syadvada logic, which is a masterkey to reconcile tlK 
opposites in the field of philosophy. Truth is one and same every- 
where and at all times. Likewise every substance possesses more 
than one attribute which human speech is unable to expound at 0^ 
and the same moment. Syadvada logic of Jainism comes forwam 
to hel p us here. It avoids exclusiveness ; as it consists of certam 
nayas or points of view with reference to which right judgements 
are arrived at. In the Jain books no less than 363 schools of. 
thotmht are enumerated each of them claiming to be ab^lute 
truth. But this cannot be true that two different and diverse 
theories be cOTrect exclusively. One cannot hold at the same tme 
that world is etemsd absolutdy and vice versa. But the Syadaya^(W 
k^c helps us at this point ; because according to it ‘ the world is 
eternal as far as that part is concern id which is the substratum of 
the idea (samanya) “ world ” and it is not eternal as far as its ev^ 
(hanging state is meant.’ 1 The Syad mode is the real way of escape 
from one-sided false views. 

Jainism being a universal rdigion is a common ground for 
and reconciling the different faiths holding diverse views 
and it is so practicable that man in every walk of life can obs^’e 
it. It is free fiom blank rituals. It teach^ that in this world of 
misery, disease, old age and death, there is no oth^ protection, 
refine or help than the practice of Truth. The continual eyde of 
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births and deaths is not ended and therefore we should make some 
efforts to free omselves from it. Right Belief, Right Knowledge 
and Right Conduct : these three are ihe sources of happiness and 
constitute the way to Moksa or Nirvana. The ultimate object of 
Jainism is Nirv^a, which consists in peace and freedom from pain. 
It makes a mortal man perfect and immortal. This is the lofty 
teaching of Jaimsm. 

Kamta Prasad Jain. 




REVIEWS 


THE WADISASTRAS WITH THE PRAKRIYASARVASVA OF NArA- 

YA^A. Edited by T. R. ChintatLani, M.A., University of Madras ; 1933 ; 

Madras University Sanskrit Series No. 7, Pt. II ; pp. XII+149+61. 

Unlike otber recent publications of the Madras University Sanskrit Series, 
the text of the present work has been carefully edited and deserves serious study, 
though however it is difficult to see how this ‘ commentary on the sutras of Panini 
froms a basis, not only for understanding the meaning of the sutras but also for recons- 
tructing the history of the various systems of Saaiskrit grammar ' (Kunhan Raja, 
in ,the foreword). It is also implied in this quotation t^t Panini himself vras ^ 
auth^or.of the Umdi-sutras. Such an assumption, in spite of Goldstiicker, is surely 
unwarranted. We are confronted with two contraffictory but und^abfc facts 
in this regard. Panini knew at least some of the Unadi-s&tras, cf. Panini VI. 4. 97 
% in which the first three suffixes are unadis. A number of Uaadi suffixes 
are again mentioned in VI. 3. 53 etc. On the other hand the 

grammatical technique adopted in the Unfidi-sutras is hundred per cent. Paninian. 
Yet it would be a grave error of judgment to attribute these sutras to Pandnihuns^, 
for that great grammarian could never have indulged in the puerile a^ ffintastic 
etymologies which abound in the Unadi-sutras. Indeed, there is a family likeness 
between the Unadi etymologies and' those of the Nairuktakas. Can it be that an 
older work of some repu^ Nairuktaka— perhaps Sakata’s offspring himself, 
to whom ^e Unadi-sQtras are indirectly attributed,^ — ^was later revised in to light <4 
PSnini’s sutras by some other grammarian ? It is a mere hypothesis no dottl^ 
but it has to merit of covering all the relevant fficts, contradictory thot^ they are. 

So far as the Unadi commentarks are concerned, Ujjvaladatta’s is de%rvedly the 
best-known, though however all his resourcefulness and ingenrrity breaks down as 
soon as he is confronted with Vedk forms. On this point Ujjvaladatta has been 
excelled by Bhat^ji Ifiksita. Both had to accept to principle 

But Narayana's dissatisfaction with to Unadi was much greatn: in 
this respect, as is <kar from his remaihable statement at to banning d ln$ wosk 
(p-2):— 

ftf ’TOi I 

BaTAXBSBKA Goosa. 


THE CRESCENT IN INDIA : A STUDY OF MEDIEVAL BISTORT, by & R. 
Shaima, M.A., Prcffessor of History, MBingdon CoB^, Sang^; puhl^ied 
by Kamatak Publidiing House, Bombay 2, two parts, 706+Iadex, 

Ihm manual of Mediaeval Indian History, in two ports, ‘des^saedtomeetihe 
requirements of undergraduates in Ituiian 0 >lkg^ ’, d^ls with to histasy of Islam 


1 a. the Kirika on Pi» in 3. 1 : ww ^ ingiwni ^ 
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in India from its first appearance in this land in the eighth century A.D. to the fall 
of the Mughal empire in the eighteenth century. The task of reviewing this book 
has been considerably rendered easy for me by the fact that the greater part of it 
is but an abridgement of the author’s Mughal Empire in India, of which a review 
had already appeared in the pages of this journal. So far as the rest is concerned, 
the history of the various Mahommedan dynasties, passing by tlie vague appellation 
of the Pathan dynasties in India, is characterised by more or less the same method 
of presentation and style of writing. The author draws his materials not merely 
from the modern compilations and text-books on Mediseval Indian History, generally 
in use, but also at places from original sources, although in translation. As to the 
brief notice of the various Hindu States of Northern and- Southern India that rose 
between the seventh and twelfth century A.D., which forms the subject-matter of 
the first chapter, the author should have depended upon more reliable and up-to-date 
treatises, for several mistakes are detectable not only regarding dates but facts as well. 
The notion, which is too very manifest in these pages, that India ceased to be a Hindu 
India, or that no paramount suzerain power was established in Southern and Northern 
India, after the demise of Harsavardhana, is wholly beside the mark. 

The book, well got-up, contains a classified Indp: of notables, places, rulers and 
topics, as also some illustrations and maps. Diacritical marks have also been used 
in the book, but not with adeijuate caution ; such peculiar forms of names as ‘ Sanjo- 
gata ’ for ‘ Samyuktd ’, ‘ Vishfikadutta ‘ Vi^fikhadatta ’, etc., also occur in the text. 

N. N. Das Gotta. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF SANSKRIT LITEl^TURE, by Madhavadisa 
Chakra varti, M.A., Sankhyatlrtha. Second Edition (revised and enlarged) ; 
pp. xv-b4644-xx ; published by the author, iii. Upper Circular Road, Calcutta, 
1936. 

It is rarely that a history of Sanskrit Literature experiences a second edition. 
That Prof. Chakravarti’s book has had this rare experience is proof enough that 
it has been found to be useful, and there is no reason why his book will not be useful 
also in future. The cause of its popularity is not far to seek : there is, so far as I 
Imow, no other handy work of this kind in which so many aspects of the Sanskrit 
literature ana Sanskritic culture have been discussed. Apart from the vedic and 
the classical literature, the author has been able to pay attention also to Buddhist 
and Jaina literature, as well as to the vast philosophical systems of ancient India. 
The treatment of every subject could not but be sketchy under the circumstances, 
but to the credit of the author, himself an experienced teacher, it has to be admitted 
that this book truly gives a fair idea of the great cultural heritage of India. The 
book however is not fiawless. Almost every page is disfigured by typographical 
mistakes. On many points the author has upheld views which cannot be defended 
any more. But it is impossible to discuss them all in a short review. On the whole, 
however, the book will be surely useful to College students for whom it is meant. 

Baxaebisena Ghosh. 

A TREATISE ON BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY OR ABHIDHAMMA, by 
Dr. C. L. A. De Silva, Volume i. Revised by Thera Narada, 1937. Printed at 
Colombo, Ceylon. 

This book contains an introduction in which discussions about the AKTii<^fiatning 
piiilosophy, AbhidkamfnaUha-S^ngdhd and Vibhavint J'ikd arc noteworthy. Besides 
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there are twelve chapters dealing with consciousness (its types, classes, etc.), con- 
sciousness without hetus, types of moral consciousness, consciousness as experienced 
in rUpaloka, arupaloka, transcendental Consciousness, mental properties (Catasika), 
mental properties common to all classes of consciousness, particular mental pro- 
perties, immoral concomitants {toga, dosa, moha, etc.), moral concomitants, thought, 
process of thought, eye consciousness, emancipation, attainment of the path and 
sense organs, feeling^ objects, visual objects, etc. The treatment is, on the whole, 
not bad, but, in some places it is somewhat misleading, e.g. discussions about heart- 
base (p. i88), summary of doors (p. 173), etc. The anther's note on Jhdna throws 
some light on the subject. He has expressed his desire to complete his work in 
some more volumes. 

B, C. h&w. 


TO BECOME OR NOT TO BECOME (THAT IS THE QUESTION), 
by Mrs. C. A. F. Rhys Davids, D Eitt., M.A., Luzac & Co,, Tondon, 1937. 

This wen written book by Mrs. Rhys Davids should be read by everybody 
interested in Buddhism. She has devot^ ii Chapters to the subject of Bkava 
(from bhU, bhavaii, koti, oMhi) from all aspects. She has done full justice to the 
subject, and has ably shown in Chapter, in, the idea of it, according to the 
Upani^ads, The work is marked by clear statements of facts, and forceful argu- 
ments. It amply bears testimony to the sound judgment and wide reading of the 
authoress. The book is just publi^ed and I am sure it will be very much appreciated. 

B. C I/AW. 


THE CULTURAL HERITAGE OF INDIA. Sri Ramakrishna Centenary 
Memorial. Vol. I, pp. xxx+608 ; Vol. II, pp. ix+617 ; Vol. Ill, pp. x+692, 
D'Cr. 8vo. Publi^ed by Swami Avinashananda, Secretary, Publication Sub- 
Committee. Sri Ramakrishna Centenary, Belur Math, Calcutta, 1937. 

' The Cultural Heritage of India ' has been rightly acclaimed as the greatest 
pablicatkm on India of this century, for there is no other single work which gives 
a cmnpaehei^ve view of the great Indian civilization ami culture. One hundred 
leinreseatative scholars of India have contributed as many articles — some of them 
truly teamed dissertatkais— to fill out the details of a weli-K^nceived plan, and hardly 
any asj^ct of Indian civilization is left untouched. 

Tim introductory artkte by Sir S. Radhakrislman is characterfatically brilfiant 
and rich in apercus, but lacks unity and consistency. 

The four artiefe immediately following, by Swami Shaipananda, C._ K unha n 
Raja, Swami Madhavananda and Professor Mahendranath Sircar le^jectrvely, are 
devo^ to ‘ the Vedas and the Upanishads *- They cemstitute perliips ^ teast 
sati^ctory group in the whole series. This is unfortunate, for it is the 

Vrfas the Upani^ads whidi have contributed nmst to the cottcial h^itage of 
India, Swami Sharvananda has tried to vindfcate ‘ the vkw point ol the Hindu 
abotU; his most sacred scriptures \ The intention is admirabte no dorfjt, 
but !n>t so the method of the author , which consists of ^ving a list of the chief w^ks 
of the Vedic literature and t h en of c|uoting (in translation) passages snppo sed^by 
him to give the essence of the ‘ religious teaching ' of the Vedas. An equaSy mmor- 
tunate effort has been made to read into tte Rig Veda the " maya-theory of tte 
Vedantins ' (p. 17). Kunhan Raja's article on * Vedic Culture ' is notable only ftu a 
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number of mistakes. The author asserts that the doctrine of the transmigration of 
the soul is mentioned for the first time in the Upanishads (p. 30). He will have to 
change his opinion, I fear, if he looks into S.B. i. 5. 3. 4. Aja Ekapad becomes 
Ajaikapad in his hands (p. 27). Nor is it quite correct to regard the caste-system 
as a specifically Indian institution, for in Egypt ' an official who took the census in 
the XVIIIth dynasty divided the people into “ soldiers, priests, royal serfs and all tte 
craftsmen and this classification is corroborated by all that we know although we 
must understand that'all callings of the free middle class are here included among 
the soldiers ' (Cambridge Ancient History, Vol. II, p. 49). In India too, for all 
that we know, the caste-system, or rather the class-system, was hardly anything else 
in the Vedic period. 

Next follows the group of six articles on the Epics and the Gita, easily the 
best among which is Dr. Ray Chaudhuri’s ‘ The Mahabharata and some aspects of 
its culture -brilliant and inspiring essay, throwing into high relief the immortal 
ideals of the heroic age of India. Then comes the only article, and even that not a 
happy one, dealing with the cultural aspects of the Smrtis (by T. R. Venkatrama 
Sastri). Diwan Bahadur K. S. Ramaswami Sastri’s paper entitled * The Puranas 
and their contribution to Indian thought ' is not worth noting. 

Jainism is represented by two exquisite articles by Appaswami Chakravarti and 
Hiralal Jain respectively. All the feix articles on Buddhism are by recognized 
authorities on the subject. Dr. Barua writes with high authority on Pali Buddhim. 
In a short but brilliant essay Dr. B. C. Daw discusses the ‘ eschatological aspect 
of Nirvana', and Dr. Nalinaksha Dutt contributes a very instructive artide on 
Mahayana Buddhism. 

The section on the systems of Hindu Philosophy is a unique collection of brilliant 
essays by the highest authorities in our country, e.g., Prof. M. Hirayanna (The 
Samkhya system), Prof. Haridas Bhattachar3rya (Yoga psychology). Prof. S. N. 
Das Gupta (An interpretation of the Yoga theory of the relation of mind and body) 
and Prof. Satkari Mookerjee (The Nyaya-Vai^sika system df Philosophy). Prof. 
Hiriyanna has contented hims^ with broad generalities, but not so the other con- 
tributors. Prof, Das Gupta has brought to bear his encyclopaedic learning on a 
spedfic problem of the Yoga philosophy, and Prof, Mookerjee's long dissertation on 
Nyaya-Vai^sika is a powerful and ma^erlSy presentation of a little-understood and 
therefore niuch-maHgned branch of andent Indian philosophical thought. Nine 
artides are devoted to the various brandies of Vedanta including the systems of 
Ramanuja, Nimbarka, Madhvacarya aud Vallabhacarya, the opening artide being, 
fittingly enough, Prof. Krishnadiandra Bhattacharyya's ' Advaitavada and its 
spiritual significance in which he has boldly asserted, what we are prone to ignore 
that * V«ianta is primarily a religion, and it is a philosophy only as the formulation 
of this religion 

The fi.rst part of the second volume is devoted to ‘ Phases of Hindu religion ^ 
and contains scftm brilliant artides on Saivism, Vais^vism and Taaatrism. Saiviatn 
is ably represented by K. A. Nilakanta Sastri ’(historical sketch) and S* S. 
Surytoaraya^ S^tn (philosophy). In a long and learned article Prof. V, 
Rangacharj^a surveys the historical development of Vaisnavism in South India, 
and the same is done for Bengal by Professors Girindra Narayan Mallik and Radha 
Govinda Nath. Of the artides on the Tantras the pride of place must go to 
Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharjya's ^ Tantrika Culture among the Buddhists ' based 
on iht Guhyitsamaja Tantra which the author dates in the third century A.D. 
The origin and de\.lopment of various Tantric sedts, such as Vajrayana, Mantra- 
yana, Sahajayaua, etc., has been also briefly discussed here, Tbdn follows the 
section on ‘ the saints of India containing the beautiful artide on'^the Mystics 
of Northern India dining the middle ages' by Prof, Kshitimohan Sen, 
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The third volume opens with the masterly article of Prof. R. C. Maztmidar on 
the ' Religio-philosopidc Cultoe of India \ in which he traces the prc^^ of Indian 
Culture in its baffing diversity and unparalleled beauty from Mahenjo-daio to the 
present day. Prof, S, V. Venkateswara deals with the proto-Indian culture of 
Mahenjo-daro in the following article, but the whole is vitiated by the author’s 
attempt to prove ‘ that the finds at Mahenjo-daro belong to the later vedic period ' 
(p. 57)- Prof. Krishnaswam Aiyangar’s essay on South In^an culture strikes as 
rambling and superficial. Prof. Suniti Kumar Chatter ji has contributed a popular 
article on the * Hindu Culture and Greater India *, and Prof. Bijan Raj C^tterji 
another on the * Hindu Kingdoms of Indo-China and Java Pandit Jaychandra 
Narang’s ' Regional and linguistic structure of India ' is remarkable for thoroughiiess 
and lucidity. The section on Institutions opens with a learned article by the veteran 
scholar Prof. Haran Chandra Chakladar on his favourite subject — ^the social life in 
ancient India. Prof. Benoy Kumar Sarkar’s two articles on ‘ Hindu Politics ’ and 
• Egnatism of India in World-economy ’ respectively are both inspiring and instruc- 
tive, In the section on ' the Pursuit of Mence ’ an attempt has teen made by 
competent authorities to assess India’s contribution to science, not only in ancient, 
but also in modem times. The following section is devoted to the arts, and contains 
contributions from Ananda K. Coomaraswamy, Prasanna Kumar Acharya, O. C, 
Ganguly. Dancing and music too have been duly taken into consideration, parti- 
cularly interesting being * Indian Culture and music ’ by Prof. Dhuijati Prasad 
Mukerji. The concluding section on ‘ Literature ’ is- inadequate in so far as it deals 
only with Sanskrit and Tamil, and even that by no means very exhaustively. Yet 
Dr. S. K. De’s essay on the Sanskrit drama is a real master-piece, and Dr, P. C. 
Lahiri’s ' Sanskrit Kavya Literature ’ may be profitably read by all students. 

Batakkishna Ghosh. 


MAHA VARGA, VINAYA PITAKA, (Dayadhana Umavati Series I, Tripr^Oca, 
Part I), translated into Bengali by Pragnananda Sthavira, edited by Dr. 
B. M, Barua, and published by Mr. Adharlal Barua, Secretary to the Bo^ of 
Jogendra-Rupasibala Tripitaka Trust, 1937- 

The Vinaya Pitaka is no doubt an important Buddhi^ jmblicatioii. It gives 
me great delict to Snd that jbhe Mahavarga is now being translated into tte Baogali 
language. The first part which is under review b^ins with M 0 hiskmdk£t and eids 
in the Kau&amU Skandha, The MaMskandka gives a vivid desciiptkm of B uddha' s 
attainment of Bodhi and turning of the Wheel of Law. The account of BimUsira’s 
conversion to Buddhism is interesting, and so also is the account of the attahttneut 
of Upasampadd by Sariputra and Maudgalyayana. In tte i^xt Sk a iyfh a called fite 
Uposaiha Skandha, tte tran^ator has done a good service by attempting to t rao sia te 
in a dear language all the technicalities occurring in tte dififerest s^ictions of 
chapter, e.g. tte manner of redting tte PMimokkha, tte duty of deanj^ tlie mam. 
where is observed, etc. Tte third diapter contains tte rules for oiasecvmg 

the rainy season, for selecting tte pla^ wtere tte rainy season is to be rtdes 
of taking ordination during tte rainy si^scm, etc. The fourth chapter with the 
Pavdf^md ceremony. The fifth chapter describes the state of an aihat, the coknir 
of the letter sUppers, etc. It ate amtains tte rules fcr the leatna: 
bef(He the superiors, etc. Tte next chaptea: deals with tte medicaiaaits aid tte 
method of preparing them. This ctepter gives us sense mataiab as to tte tseatmewt 
of s^pent-biting, jaundice, etc. Tte seventh <tep^ contains the nite to 
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Kaihtna Civara The next chapter deals with the garments which are allowed to 
be used by the bhikkhus and bhikkhums The next two chapters deal with the 
duties which are to be performed and which are not to be performed and the dis- 
sension in Buddhist church The translation is, on the whole, satisfactory The 
author has used and maintained throughout a very good and simple style He ought 
to have supplied much more notes and parallel passages from other Buddhist texts. 
The book contains two serviceable indices at the end It is indeed a laudable attempt 
and deserves much credit 

B C I/AW. 


DICTIONARY OF PALI PROPER NAMES (Indian Texts Senes) by Dr, G P, 

Malalasekera, M A , Ph D , Vol i (A~Dh), John Murray, Albemarle St , lyonde^] 

published for the Government of India, 1937 

The work of this nature is always welcome It is no doubt a very laudaKe 
work which evinces a great labour bestowed on it by the author In a work of tlas 
nature, we generally expect thoroughness and exhaustiveness of the subiect whh 
which it deals But m many places in the Dictionary under review we regret t© 
pomt out that it is wanting in both In page 57 of the Dictionary under 

(1) AUhasdltm, the author ought to have mentioned that Buddhaghosa, 
revising this commentary, denved his materials from the Mahapaccari or the Qm^ 
Raft Commentary (Saddh amtn a-Bangaha , B C Law’s The Life and Woik ^ 
Buddhaghosa, p 70) 

(2) AnurMhapura (p 83, Dictionary) — ^Dr Malalasekera ought to hsm 
mentioned the extent of the aty from the Pah text or commentary Aceordmgt% 
the MaMvamsa Commentary, p 449, Anuradhapura was nine yojanas tn 
(Anuradhapuranagaram nava yojanamhi patitthitam) The Mahavanp^ C^ 
mentary (p 261) further tells us that on the bank of the nver GambMra, the 
Upatissa built IJpatissag^a to the north of AnurSdhapura 

(3) ApadSna (p 115, Dictionary) — hke to draw the attention of the 

to my paper entitled ‘ Studies m the Apaddna ' published in the Journal ^ 
Bombay Branch of the Royal Asia^ Somety (Vol 13, 1937, pp 23-35) 
contains good many new^ materials fiiaotmed in tMs Dictionary 

(4) Kesambi (p 692, Dictsonaryj-^According to the Mahavamsa Ccunm^^li^ 
{ps p8)> Kr*^mbi was by the' descendants of Baladatta From the 
Nipata Comtn^tary (II, pp 583-584) we learn that this city was visrfc©4 hor 
followers of ^avart, a leader of the Jatilas and some bhikkhus Dr 

ought to have poled that at Ghositaraiaa at Kosambi, Pmdola-Bharadvaja 
Buddha and him that he had obtained Saiatship (Samyutta Nikhya, V, 
Again in the same Nikaya (pp 229-30) we read that the Buddha, while hvii^ 
dehvered a sermon on Sekha and Asekha (learner and non-leamer). The 
ou^t to have ^id smnething about Mandavya while this city was ruled by a 
named Kosamt&a (vide B C Law> Ancient MidTndian Ksatnya Tribes, p 554). 

(5) Kos^a ^ 695^ Ehetionary) — ^The Pali tradition of Buddha^n 
the nam^^ sernie of^ eminent disaples beio iging to Kosala, such as 

(Digha Niimya, I, 88-89), Vasettha of Pokkharasati {ibid , 235), Blaaa:adis?£0:‘lil 
Tarukkha (t W , p ^35) arid Subha of Todeyya (MaJjhima Nikaya, IL 
A^Iay^a being a^ counted among the Vedic Scholars of the nsing gw e ggti i ft 
u u V such points are not noticed m the work under 
author nas not shown that the Pah CanonK^l texts speak of a number of 
r^salans who were old, aged, elderly and advanced in years (Sutta N 
dhammika Sutta). They are called Mahasalas, a term which is explaisfdibsr tbs. 
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schoUasts as rich and influenUal, Mahasala bemg treated ^ equivalent of 
fWi of substance (Paramatthaptika on the butta Nipata, P- 3I3)- ^ 

iocfc^ of eminent Kosala brahmins indudes such names as Canti, Tarukl^, 
SSl^isati Janussoni, Todeyya, and Lohicca {D.N.. I, 235: Sumangalavdasmi, 
Si’of whom 'was established in a distinct locality with such control 0^ 
it ks regards the revenue, judidal, and dvil adminKtration of its ^aro 

tlie terms of Royal grants and rdigious endowments (Ranna dmn^ 

I, m- I *?. -tow tte .ttot™ 
2Sor to my Mdent Indian Tribes, p. 52. regarding Pok^a^ti or 

KmanTnr^Serial^S^^^^^ Unfortunately 

thev have escaped the attention of Dr. Malalasekem. u -ii- u- e rVwm 

GiridtM (p. 769 of the Dictionary)— Accordmg to the 
rt+arv (n 80I it was I 000 yojanas in area. The same work further COTiobma. 
die fad that it was a beautiful island and not a lugh^d 

sdiisamattatthane palitthitam ramamyam Gindipam nama dipam). These oa^ 

to have been noticed by Dr. Malalasekera. . . ui 4-^ t-haf the 

M dm Iv 875). — In a Dictionary like this it is regrettable to find tim 

references put together in a good dictionary. TH,<«««orvWnie antbor 

(8) Dakkhiifagin (BB^vf^^^9 of 

ought to ^ve mentioned the J>l^g facte^ ^ jjaha- 

Thera (Mahavamsa Commentary, p- 323)*_ 

who stayed at Vedisagiri maMvihara {M., 321). *0 the 

""^Dasanm^. io64)-'rhe author has odyme^<^^tacc<^^ 

Mahavamsa it is knowledge aro^^ 

that according to the s^e t^. toe^o^ ^ (Mahavasta. I. p. 34)- 
SK^^t Save consulted the Petavatthu Commentary, pp. 99-io5 as regards 
Eralmcha, a dty in Dasapna. . sAWraneta {Ptetavatara, p- 23)» 

The foHowing omissions are Bhojasagaa 


^ Nikaya, II. p. 123). P- ^32). 


* In some places the 

of the text have been noticed as m p. ^ aathor 


^'^ext, its ^tiois andtrans^® la^-^l-blistea 

ea^ to know t^a Dem^ ejlioa^ 


^ ^Mpavan^ nas oces ^ 


'witt toy his utmost to 
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IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS TO ORIENTAL 

JOURNALS 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research InsiUuie, Vol. XIX, Pt. I. 

The Indian Conception of Values by Hirayanna. 

Some minor Puranas by R. C. Hazra. 

The formation of Kohkani by S. M. Katre. 

Fragments of Poems pertaining to King Sambhu, son of Shivaji, 
by P. K. Code. 

Ramanujacarya by R. ^tii. 

Mind in the Dhammapada by B. C. Law. 

Notes on Indian Chronology by P. K. Code. 


Calcutta Review, Vol. 66. No. I, January, 1938. 

An early Portuguese account of Bengal by S. N. Sen. 
The Dancing Ga:tte&i by S. K. Saraswati. 


Jaina Antiquary, Vol. 3, No. 3, December, 1937. 

Podanapura and Tak^asfla hy^ K. P. Jain. 

Knowledge and Conduct in Jaina ^ptures by K. P. Mitra. 
The Jaina Chronology by K. P. Jain. 


Tournal oMhe Andhra Historical Research Society, Vol. X, Pts. I-IV, 

1936-37- 

The 6ailodbhava D3masty by R. C. Majumdar. 

Mdiarauli Pillar Inscription of Chandra by D. R. Bhandarkar. 
Conjeevaram Inscription of the Tdegu Chola King Jatachol? 
Bluma by B. V. ^^a Rao. 

Genealogy and Chronology of the Gahgas by M. Govm<hi Pai. 
On the term Satavahana by Rama Chandra Dik^tara. 

The ^Esthetic Aspect of Early Mediaeval Seals by Hirananda 

6 astri. ' 

The Chola Rajaraja I and the Eastern Chalukya Alliance by 

S. K. Aiyangar. « . , « a -o 

Andhra Litanture in the Vijayanagar Empire by T. A. Rao. 
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Journal of the Annamalat Umversity, Vol. VII, No. 1, October, 1937 

Some facts about the Tamil Calendar which deserve to be 
studied by S S Bharati 

An Automatic Recorder of Atmospherics by Subba Rao and 
Subramanyam 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, Vol V, No. 3, October, 1937. 

Tolarkakunda Inseiiption of King Prananarayan of Koch- 
Behar by J. C. Ghosh 

Hayagriva-worship in Assam by J C Ghosh 

Journal of the B%haY and Ortssa Research Society, Vol XXIU, 
Pt. Ill, September, 1937 

The Malavas, 4th century B C to 4th century AC by 
A Banerjee-Sastn 

The Dynastic name of the kings of the Pusyamitra f amily by 
J C. Ghosh 

Journal of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society {New 
Series), Vol. 13, 1937. 

A Sufi Alphabet by A J Arberry 

The Spurious Gurjjara Grants of the Saka years 400, 415 and 
417 by H D Sankalia 

Studies in the Apadana by B C Law 

Journal of Indian History, Vol XVI, Pt II, August, 

Inscriptional evidence of Chandragupta Maurya’s achievements 
by H C. Seth 

A New Epoch of the Gupta Era by R P Sundararaman 

An Antagonist of the Portuguese in the Indian Ocean by Herman 
Goetz. 

Journal of the Madras Geographical Association, Vol 12, October^ 
1937, No. 3 

Human Geography of Tanjore and its environs by K S Gopalam 

Journal of the Polynesian Society, Vol 46, No 4, Dei^ember, 1937 

Methdd of migration of the extinct Tasmanian race by Crowther 
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Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Vol. XI, PL II, April- June, 

1937- 

Paiotitigs from the Kailasanatha temple by C. Sivaramamurti. 
Some laws of Dravidian Etymology by J. Prafcasaia. 

Origin of the Alphabet of Campa by K. A. Nilakantha ^astii. 

Journal of the Sind Historical Society, Vol. 3, Pt. II, January, 1938. 
Historical Account of Sind, Pt. IV by M. B. Pithawala. 

Language {Journal of the Linguistic Society of America), Vol. XIII, 
No. 2, April-^June, 1937. 

Gerunds in Buddhist I^brid Sanskrit by F. Edgerton. 

New Review, January, 1938. 

Providence and Prapatti by M. Eedrus. 

Poona OrientaUsi, Vol. II, No. 3, October, 1937. 

The Psychological Basis of the Activism of the Bhagavatg^ta by 
R. Mahadevam. 

Some Customs and Beliefs from the Ramayana by P. C. Dharma. 
The A^vamedha performed by Sevai Jayasing of Amber (1699- 
1744 A.D.) by P. K. Code. 

The Yaiastilaka and the Pancatantra by A. Venkatasubbiah. 

Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society, Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, 1937- 

The Common ancestry of the Rastrakute Calukya and Kadamba 
by S. V. Viswanatha. 

Studies in bird inyths No. by S. C. Mitra. 



E. J. RAPSON 

We legret very laudi to record here the news of the death of 
Prof. E. J. Rapson. He was a well-known scholar of Ancient Indian 
History and Numianatics. He was the author of many standard 
books on the History pf Ancient India and Ancient Indian 
Nmnismatics. He was attached to the University of Cambridge. 
In^ology will suffer greatly in the death of this sound scholar. 

B. C. Eaw. 


K. J. SAUNDERS 

Kenneth J. Saunders whose death has already been announced 
was an American scholar interested in Buddhism and Buddhist 
thou^t. He had a Jong association with India and Burma. He 
wa& the author of sevml books on Buddhism and his writings 
indttde many translations from the Buddhist canon. 

B. C. Daw. 
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THIEME AND PANINI 

By Batakeishna Ghosh 

Nothing could give me greater satisfaction the do see tha 
Thieme has a,t last broken his enigmatic silence and come out to 
defend Panini against my irreverent attack {I.H.Q , Vol. X, 1934, 
pp. 665-670). In his Panini and ike Veda (1935) Thiemu dismissed 
my contentions with a contemptuous remark m a footnote — ^which I 
naturally ignored. And now, although nothing was said in the 
meanwhile on my part, Thieme has thought it necessary to write a 
long article (I H Q., 1937, pp. 329-343) solely with the purpose of 
refuting my thesis that ' Panini has not only copied the Rkprati- 
^akhya, but he has copied it mechamcaltyj perhaps without even 
understanding what he was quoting ’ (I.H.Q., X, p 670). To what 
shall I attribute this remarkable change of attitude from his previous 
Olympian hauteur ? Thieme can hardly accuse me of ill-will if I 
assume that only after three years' meditation he has been able 
to ^asp the problems which were discussed in my first article, and. 
it is hardly too much to expect that after another three years’ 
meditation he will come round to the obvious s«lmlioii.jnr;¥n by ate, 
which, by the way, has been accepted m toto by JTfM A B. E^th 
(I C., 1936, pp 742-744), — ^not to mention other* letowned schttos 
who have intimated to me their approval of my thesis by persmtal 
communication I can confidently look forward to my inteipreta- 
tion of Pacini’s pragfhya-^nttQ& along with dts ^evitable r^l^aK: 
being gradually accept^ by the scholarly wofid) find I woi^'iaye 
hardly allowed myself this diversion in the midst ,01 works of mi^ 
a different nature had it not been that Thieme has sncc^^^ tfi 
partially converting to his views a scholar pf-cne ^tan&g-aned- 
leaming of Prof K Chattopadhyaya (I.H.O.^QRJ37, ^ 
whose every pronouncement comnmnds carejai an^ 
consideration, if not absolute allegiam*. I am really to s« 

that he too accuses me of joining ‘in the tpml condemns^t 
of the Vedic portion of Panini’s grammar ’ 19^7, p, 

Everyone but a Thieme, who using lai^t^e of tte t!i]|)^ce- 
dent^ sort, roundly accuse me of ‘ critkm cont^ ’, wifi leadfiy 
omcede, I believe, from the whole totor of mj first aitk^, that 
nothing was farther from my mind than to cmiaemn * PSaiilP But 

^ Read before^ the Fbilologkal Soaety erf the Wveisity «rf eat 

22nd Sertember, 1(537. 
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I thank Thieme heartily for pointing out a minor slip of mine 
regarding the technical term apfkta, — ^all the more as it does not 
affect my position in the least. 

•I consider it necessary to state at the outset that it is not my 
intention here to go over the whole ground afresh, for the facts on 
which our divergent conclusions are based are largely before the 
interested public already, and the scholarly world will have to give 
its final verdict on these facts alone, irrespective of my or Thieme’s 
power of persuasion and coercion. I shdl therefore confine myself 
firstly to elucidate only those facts the import of which may have 
been clouded by Thieme’s vituperative eloquence. Secondly I sl^l 
give some new facts which I did not consider worth while to adduce 
in my first article, but of the utility of which I have been convinced 
since by the appearance of Thieme’s article. And thirdly I shall 
point out some of those cases where Thieme has tried to hold me 
up to ridicule by intentionally msrepresenting me. A point under 
the third head is the way in which he has dealt with my interpreta- 
tion of P^ini’s last sutra but one. 

My contention was that the first part of Pap. 8. 4. 67 — n'odattas- 
varitodayam — (i) shows the unmistakable rhythm of a verse- 
foot ; (2) that the verse-foot uddttasvantodayam, second in the 
hemistich, occurs more than once in the pkprStilakhya ; (3) that 
Papini nowhere else uses the term tidaya in the sense of para ; (4) 
that in the p.kprati^akhya the term udaya is regularly used in 
the sense of para ; (5) that it occurs also in llkprati^khya HI. 17 
(ed. M. D. Shastri) which is practically identical in meaning ?7itn 
Papini Vill. 4. 66-67,— a which has not been contested even 

Thieme ; (6) that Panini’s pragf'hya-sQttas prove beyond every 
doubt that he had actually borrowed things from the p.kprati 4 akhya. 
Hence I concluded that Papini has borrowed the first, part of tiie 
sfitra 8. 4. 67 from the ^kpratisakhya. The whole argument 
hinges here on the metrical nature of the. first part of Pap. Vllt. 
4. 67, which I particularly stressed in my first article. But Thieme 
has nothing to say about that. Unable to believe that Thieme does 
not recogmse the significance of this unimual form of a Papifflan 
aphorism, I am foiwl to conclude that he tried to mislead the pul^ 
by intentionally suwressing an inconvenient foct. Andeat 
grammarians, who tailed to detect the metrical nature 0# the 
part of this sutra, were at a loss to know what to do with this singular 
technical term itdaya in Papini. The most they coold say was that 
it was used mangaldrtham. Now says Thieme (ibid., j). ■ 3429 ; 
‘The explanation of the Kaiika for Papini's udSttasvaritodayom 
strikes me as altogether sober ’. To this I would have said nothing 
at all, if Thieme had only underscored the word me. 
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It is not true that my attempt to trace Ptnini VIII. 4. 67 to 
the Ilkpratisakhya is ‘based on the mere agreement of the term 
udaya in the two rules ’ as Prof. Chattopadhyaya says {ibid., p. 347). 
Panini himself uses elsewhere the word udSitasvaritapam, which is 
perfectly in consonance with his whole system. But precisely only 
in this sutra, which, the qualifying clauses on each side apart, has 
its epct counterpart both in form and meaning in the Plq)rati 4 aMiya, 
Panini uses the word uduttctsvci.ritodayani. Is it unwarranted to 
conclude hence that Panini was the borrower and the Pratisakhya 
the lender ? Moreover, the very grammatical structure of the 
word tidattasvaritodayam is rather anomalous. Its mt^ning is 
clearly uddttapamh svaritaparas ca ‘nuddUah as Bhattoji Diksita 
paraphrases it. But should it not have been then formally lidMa- 
svaritodayah or tidSMasvarUodayau ? Driven to extremities one 
may indeed interptet it as a dvandva of the type pdnipddam. But 
such an interpretation is nevertheless klispi to say the least. In .the 
PratiiaJdiya however this word in this form is absolutely without 
reproach, for there it qualifies aksaram. I confess there is real 
difficulty in reconciling the qualifying clauses on each side. They 
might have been identical in meaning, but it is impossible to prove 
it. Yet, as stated above, it is the metrical form of the sutra of 
PSpini which is the deciding factor here, and this remains unaffected 
in spite of the non-identity of the qualifying claries. Thieme asls, 
why do I insist on Pacini's having borrowed this shtra from the 
Ilkpratisakhya alone, and not from any other Pratiiakhya whi(ffi 
likewise uses the word udSttasvarHodayam. To this I have only to 
say that I do not believe that Papini can be proved to be later than 
any other Pratisakhya. Even regarding the Ekpratisakhya I am 
prepared to admit that in the days of Panini it might have been 
much different from what it is to-day, though I do not see how 
by this admission I have given away^ my whole case, as Prof. K. 
(Jhattopadhvaya says (p. 343). The very fact of Pacini’s borrowing 
from the E*pratiSakhya, proved on independent gromrds, is surely 
proof enough that the corresponding portions d the pk:pratiSaidi:i^ 
were already in existence when Pipini drew upon it I Nobody*?^ 
presume to say, I hope, that the Ekprati^akhya has been handed 
down to us in its orki^ form without any modification or ampUfica* 
tion in course of the twenty-five centuries of its existence. The 
last redactor of the PrSti^khya was Saunaka, who usually passes 
as the author of the work. But Max Miilla: has given us ^x>d 
reasons to bdieve that the work in ite earliest form was composed by 
Skkalya, the author of the Padapalha of the i^ksamhita. J cammt 
decide whether it was kind or unland df Prof. E. C 2 iattqpa^yiya 
to solemnly remind me of this fact which is known to everybody. 
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Before discussing the more important ‘problem of the Pragrhya- 
sutras of Pacini, let me make it quite clear that it was not at all 
my intentioii to use them as an instrument with which to prove 
P anini 's posteriority to the Pkprati^akhya. My sole purpose was to 
seek a rational interpretation of, and smooth out the anomalies 
inherent in, these siitras of Panini. When fourteen years ago, at 
the beginning of my Paninian studies, I es^ressed to my teachers 
my doubts as to the tra^tional interpretation of these siitras, and 
was reprimanded for my irreverence, I had not yet read the 
j^rati^akhya. It was only after many years of thot^ht and 
study that I arrived at the unhappy conclusions which I expressed 
for the first time at my final soutenance in Paris in 1933 (about 
which reference may be made to Professors Renou,^ Foucher and 
Bloch), and which were later published in an abridged form in 


1934. 

Now what is the central problem of the Pragrhya-stitra sanir 
huddhau ^dkalyasye ‘tdv anarse (Pap. I. i. 16) ? On the one hand 
we know that the -0 of vocative singular is never pragrhya in the 
Rksamhita, adthough in the Padapatha, of which Sakalya is the 
reput^ author, it is always treated as such,— that is, furnished with 
an iti} On the other hand Papini, dealing wi^ the same -0 in 
vocative singular, mentions Sakalya and iti, which he qualifies by 
the word anarsa. I have not the slightest doubt that looking at 
these facts without any previous prejudice, nobody will be able to 
attribute their striking similarity to mere fortuitous coincidence. 
T^e only discrepancy here is that Papini uses the word andrse to 
which nothing can be found to corres|)ond on the other side. But 
this apparent discrepancy too will disappear if we try to tmder- 
stand the true significance of the word andrfa as already explained 
in my first article. This word in fact, sigjiifies the Padapd^,.as 
contrasted with the SarphitS-patha designated by ‘ dr§i ' in the 
RkprStilakhya. Accordingly I translated Pap. I. i. 16 by : ‘ 

-o of vocative is pragyJ^a ^en ^kalya's non-Vedic Hi follows 
' tiiis non-Vedic iti beir^ nothing but the iti of the Padapatha of 
the Rgveda employed to indicate the fact, that the preceding word 
is fsragi'hya ’ (I.H.Q., 193^, P- 666 ). This is certainly a serious 
departure from the traditions interpretation of this sfitra vdikh 
Thieme and Prof. Chat|opddhyaya have tried to defend. But let 


^ Prof. Qiatjopadhylya (p. 347, foot-note 21) takes me to task even for this 
remark. But where have I said tiiat the sole function of iti is to indicate 
z vowel ? He has even taken the trouble to remind me that the riphita 

also gets this iH in the Padapatha. But, turning lu$ own logic^against 
him, may I not remind him that even thus he has* not exhausted all the uses of it* 
in the Fadapitha of the ‘j^ksatphita ? 
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US see what this traditional interpretation is, and what anomalies 
are inherent in it, — ^which Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya, 
wisely enough, have not tried to explain. The Kasika paraphrases 
the sutra by : sambuddhininiitto ya okarah sa ^akalydcaryasya matena 
pra^fhyasainjno bhavati, iti&ahde’ vaidike paraiah, and this interpreta- 
tion has been accepted by all subsequent grammarians, — ^including 
Thieme and Prof. Chattopddhyaya. But there are difficulties in 
the way of accepting this interpretation. Whenever a pMrvdcdrya 
is mentioned in a Paninian aphorism^ to indicate that the rule 
concerned is vaihalpika, the name of the revered one is mentioned 
only at the end of that aphorism. In the whole of the grammar of 
Panini there is not a single exception to this rule.® According to 
my interpretation the sutra I. i. 16 too falls into line with Papini's 
usual procedure, but according to the traditional interpretation 
endorsed by Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya it remains an obtru- 
sive and unexplained anomaly. Accordii^ to my interpretation 
the word andrsa (= padapatha), used by Panini only in this sutra, 
receives a distinct and specific meaning, but the traditional interpreta- 
tion, again endorsed by Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya, has 
nothing to say by way of explaining this singular departure on the 
part of Panini. There is indeed something more than wonderful 
m the attitude of Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya. They are 
ready to admit that Panini here has in mind the in^catory iti of the 
Padapatha, but they are determined not to take the word ' andrsa ’ 
to mean the Padapatha, which would have strengthened their own 
position ! * Thieme triumphantly declares (p. 331) : ‘ Above all it 
would be quite superfluous to characterize itau, first by ^dkalyasya 
and then by andrse, for an iti of Sakalya is ‘ anarsa ' as a matter 
of course ’. But this exultation is extremely ill-advised. Thieme 
with his characteristic unresilient formalism has fallen into this error 
apparently through his inability to grasp the full significance of my 
interpretation. Is it at all necessary that the word ‘anarse ’ in the 
sutra should be an adjective quali^ng ‘ itau ' ? Can it not be a 
simple noun si^^ng ‘ in the Padapatha ' ? But quite apart from 
that question, is it not absolutely necessary here to use the word 
3 dkalyasya to qualify iti ? For how else could P anini dbtingu^ the 
S3rrnbolical iti of the Padapatha from an iti derived from tire SamhitS ? 

It is quite immaterial in this coimection whether an iH actually 


^ I am in essential agreement with Prof. Chattopadliyaya, p. 337, f.Tn. 10, 
regarcUng the original significance of ntentiomi^ Pfirvicaryas. 

® About the only apparent esceptkm, see l^low, 

* I take their endorsement of the traditional interpretation as tantamoant to 
rejecting my interpretation of the word ' OK^rsa ’. 
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occurs in the Samhita or not, for unlike the author of the 
llkprati^akhya, Paipini had to do not only with actual observed 
factSy but also with remote possibilities. But here we are confronted 
not with a mere possibility, but an actual eloquent fact. Bet us 
consider RV. I. 109, 3 for instance. Here in the Sarnhita-text we 
have in the same verse both a pragrhya word {MA) and an Ui, 
with the result that in the PadapStha the word iti occurs twice! 
Now was it not the duty of a grammarian'like Panini to point out 
the difference between one iti and the other here ? The indicatory 
iti is here * ^akalyasya ’ in the language of Panini. Personally how- 
ever I do not believe that Panini had in view any such specific case : 
he was thinking rather of a rebote possibility. That Patanjali too 
tmderstood by anarsa the Padapatha and nothing else is quite 
dear from his commits on Pan. VI. i. 129 {aplutavad upasthite). 
In face of the technical term upasthita nobody will seek to deny, 
I hope, that the phenomenon inteiided to be covered by this sutra is 
that of the plutas (of b® Rksainhita) which become simple dtrghas 
before the S3mibolical iti of the Padapatha {iparo dirghavat plutah 
Rkpr. I. 4). Now what says Patanjali' on this sutra? upasthiet 
ity ucyate ; kim idam upasthite ndma ? anarsa itikamna. Does it 
not prove conclusively that the word anarsa has to be interpreted 
in the way I suggested in my first artide ? An indirect proof of 
this is again furaished by the pratyuddharam of the TTa^ilra on 
I. I. 16 which is brahfnabandhav iti. This could have been taken, 
^ far as I can see, only from Ait. Br. VII. 27 where the iti occurs in the 
Samhita-text. But this pratyuddharana is not quite relevant, for 
neither the Sainhita nor the PadapStha of the Ait. Br. can be 
associated jvith the name of Sakalya. 

/ coimection Prof. Chattopadhyaya again reminds me 

34^7 that there is thus a real formal difference between Panini’s 



... * X HUB UUL^JSGUL CXUUiiilblZ. 

t^ formal difference m my first artide ? Moreover, how can 



yer abb to convince Prof. Chattopadhyaya of my point of 
view. My filing of frustration is further aggravated to see that a 

page he is seriously envisaging the 
pt^Wity of Pa^m s having ; in mind some other Padapatha which 
m aot follow the usage of But can' we not safely spare 

our Hnagination when himself mentions Sakalya ? Or has 

Sakalya in whicl this audbe 
I«^tice followed in his Padapatha <ff the. 
Rksamhita ? But now we have passed the limit not only of vmr 
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baWlity, but also of possibility. And yet, with commendable 
courage Prof. Chattopadhy§iya concludes : ‘ idkalyasya must mean 
here as elsewhere idkalyasya matena 

It is necessary at this point to return from these minutics to 
some broad general considerations, for there is always the danger of 
missing the forest for the trees. Is it not something quite extra- 
ordinary that Panini in dealing with the non-contractabdity of 
vocative -o should mention only its relation to iti but say nothing 
as to its behaviour when confronted with initial vowels of other 
words ? From Panini’s point of view the importance of the specifip 
case of iti following upon a vocative form in -o is infinitesimal. Of 
much greater importance to him is the general problem of the 
behaviour of vocative -o before initial vowels, which is highly in- 
teresting from the point of view of both the Vedic and the dassicai 
lai^ages (see Weber, Ind. Stud., XIII, pp. lof ; Whitney on Tait. 
Prat. rV. 6 ; Wackemagel, I. §2736, p. 326). \^y is it then that 
Panini has absolutely nothing to say on this larger issue ? This aston- 
ishing anomaly can be satisfactorily explained if only it is assumed, as 
I have shown in my first article, that Panini had been here directly 
copying the Plq>rati^akhya, for there, naturally, the vocative -0 being 
technically considered as fvagrhya, the larger problem of the con- 
frontation of vocative -0 with any initial vowel resolves itself into the 
specific problem of the sandhi of vocative -0 with iti. A more 
eloquent proof of Paruni’s direct dependence on the PratiMkh3m. 
can be hardly imagined. It is absolutely impossible to resist the 
condusion that Panini had been here borrowing from the Prati^akhya, 
and borrowing unintelligently, as Prof. A. B. Keith (I-C. 1936, 
P* 743) justly says. To refuse to believe it is to accuse Pinin^' of an 
astonishing error of omission, and by conceding it we are forced 
to the, none the happier conclusion that Panini was guilty here 
of a grave error of commission. I say ‘ of commission ’, for Piioini 
had absolutely no business to mention a phenomenon peculiar to an 
artificial text like the Padapatha. It is not at all my intention to 
deny that the Padapatha too, however bizarre it may se«n to 
used to be actually recited. What I wish to emphasize is that the 
Padapatha is no language at all. Panini himself was keenly ^ve to 
this fact. That is the reason why he used the special technical 
term andrsa to designate the Padapatha, for, as I^of. K. 
Chattopadhyaya says, not without exaggeration I fear, Paiuni ‘ was 
writing a complete grammar of hhdsd and hh^ only’ (I.H.Q., 
XIII. p. 337, f.-n. 10). 

I have dwelt at some length on Pap. I. i. 16, for mo^ of the 
thunder of Thieme and Prof, ^attopadhyaya was^ directed against 
my interpretation of thfe sfitra. Regarding my h^erjoetation of 
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pan. 1. 1. 17-18 1 would have hardly said anything if Thieme had not 
again tried to suppress the central point of my argument, for he 
himself gives away his whole case by admitting that v iti is a 
‘ h3T^)othetical word combination ’ ‘ which is rightlj’’ suspect ’ (p. 338). 
Prof Chattopadhyaya, however, waxes quite wrathful over this 
issut and reminds me (p. 347) that a sentence like sa u ity aha is 
quite possible. I readily concede this possibility, but I take the 
liberty to remind him what Wackemagel (I. §270^) pointed out 
long ago, that in the classical language u always -remains unchanged 
and therefore the question of its undergoing sandhi with iti or any 
other word does not arise at all, and that in the pJcsamhita which 
alone of all the Vedic texts deserves consideration here in view of 
Panini’s specific mention of ^akalya, there is no instance of the 
jmrtaposition of u and iti — such a juxtaposition is actually found 
onl'^. in the Padapatha, where however the particle invariably 
assumes the form um. This shows what dangerous pitfalls are in 
store for those who disdaining observed facts seek refuge in the 
realm of fancy. But is not Prof. Chattopadhyaya doing me grave 
injiistice by trying to make a special case out of u iti and leaving 
out of account um iti and v iti — all of which will have to be covered 
by the same hypothesis of a ‘ <^uite possible . . . sentence ' if he 
wishes to adhere to the traditional interpretation ? All this anomaly 
will be resolved at a stroke if we only remember the particle u of 
the i^ksamhita which ' is indicated as pragfhya in the Padapatha 
of Rv. [and Av.] by its nasalized form um’ (Macdonell, Ved, 
Gr. p. 65, f.-n. 13), although in the Samhita it is actually unchange- 
able only after a vowd or a y out of i (Wackemagel, I. § 270a, p. 320). 
^I^us in the Rksamhita hJm u aip4dve (I. 46. 10) but dvtd v indra 
38. 1-4), although in each case the u is represented by Um iti, 
in the Padapatha. (llus singular behaviour of the particle u cannot 
be explainer even with the help of Pan. VIII. 3. 33 [may a uito vo vd), 
for t& pratyahara may does not include the vowel or y after which u 
never un^tgc^s ^ndhi in the Rteaiphita. Taking for granted that 
froxB poiixt of viow tho sandhi of u ^/^wth a following vowol 

is a matter of course, we have to explain in the light of his shtras 
those cases in whi<h « does not undergo sandhi with a following 
vowel, if ^it is maintaiiied that Patdni had directly studied the 
^Iksainhita. Now u remaius uiachanged before a vowel when it is 
by (i) a, or (2) y out of i in the Samhita. The only siitra 
of Panim which restricte the sandhi of u with a following vowel 
howler, VTH. 3. 33, which covers neither of these two cases. 
I^nce IS dear that Pacini could not have formulated his 
^tras ^bout the sandhi of u after a direct observation of the 
^cksamhita. Now add to this further that the annvrtitti of 
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^akalyasya into Pan. I. i. 17-18 is admitted even by Patanjali/ 
But add also that the purpose of keeping ‘ Mkalyasya ’ in force 
in this sutra could not have been to lend it a facultative character, 
for it is solely due to construing ‘ ^akalyasya ’ in this way that 
Patnfijali was constrained to split up the sutra into two, as I 
particularly stressed in my first article (p. 667),* with the inevit- 
able result of an hypothetical v iti, which is not only suspect as 
Thieme admits, but is actually impossible as Wackemagel (I. § 2700) 
has shown. This definitely proves, I hope, that Panini in form^atirg 
these sutras could have in mind only the um iti of the Padapatha 
of the Rksamhita. And I repeat that Panini could not have collected 
his data from a direct observation of the Sarnhita or the Pada- 
text, for in that case the discrepancy between cases like dvH v 
inAra and praty u adarsi (RV., VII. 81. i) could not have escaped 
his eyes. And, above all, in that case he could not have contented 
himself with the behaviour of u only before iti and after consonants 
of the wwy-pratyahaxa. It is again only in the light of the Prati- 
4akhya, in which the problem of the sandhi of u with the initial 
vowel of all words resolves itself into that of the sandhi of u with 
iti, that we can e^lain this strange rule of Panini. Panini’s dir^t 
dependence on the Rlqprati^akhya is absolutely without question 
here. It is absurd to suggest that Panini might have been led to 
formulate this inaccurate rule — ^inaccurate in so far as the actual 
Sandhi or otherwise of the particle u in the Samhita-text is concerned 
— ^from (Hrect observation of the Pada-text, for it is quite unimagin- 
able that a grammarian like Panini should have carefjiUy read Ihe 
Padapatha of the RV, but had never cared to look into the Saqahita. 
The conclusion is irresistible therefore that Panini was dir^ly 
dependent on the Rkprati4akhya for his una^ um, although it is 
quite possible that the Pratisakhya was then much different fron 
what it is to-day. 

I have said above that Paa. 1. 1. 16 excepted, of which the true 
tnpaning is quite different from that given by the commentators, 
there is no sutra in the Astadhyayi in which a Pfirvacarya has been 
mentioned in the middle of the sutra. But there is another sfltra 
of Papini in which he again mentions Sakalya, and that apparently 
in the middle of the siUtu : I mean P^. VI. i. 127 iko ^ Swouf^ 
'$dkalyasya hrasvai ca. But this is not the only anomaly inherent 

1 Thieme continually reminds me of the different rdles pteyed by :Ot:^yaua 
and PatanjaU. I can well assure him that I am fully aware of the exjstei^ <rf 
Katyayana. But I refuse to make any such formsd distinction in miy particalar 
instance so long as we have to depend on PatafiiaH for every statem^4 of KatySy^a.- 

" This point has nowhere been mentioned by Thieme and Prof* Chattopaohvaya. 
To what shall I attribute this eloquent silence on their part ? 
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in this sutra. Already Patanjali in his highly interesti^ comment^ 
on this sutra pointed out that the word ca in t^s sutra is qmte 
superfluous, for by specifically enjoining the substitirtion of a short 
vowel Panini has here implicitly suggested ^at t^s substitute 
short should remain unchanged. Considered from the sme of 
RkDTati^akhya however it would appear -that not the last one, but 
the last two words {hrasvai ca) of this Papinian aphorism are super- 
fluous, for the corresponding rules of the Rkpratisakhya exa^y 
correspond to this sfitra minus the additional clause hrasvas ca (see 
•Max Miiller, Introd. to ^.kpratisakhya, p. 12). am indined 

to believe that the last two words hvorsvcii ca of Pan. VI. i. J127 
originally formed a separate sutra. The meaning of ^ this siltra 
delivered of hrasvai ca would thus be : padanta tko savary,e ot 
pare prakrtyd vd syuh. In this way we shall get (i) cakrt atra, 
and (2) cakry atra, to stick to the traditional example. And as 
tli6 result of th.e sepaiation of hfdsvd^ cu we shall further get (3| 
cakri atra. According to the traditional interpretation of P^m 
VI. 1. 127 we indeed get (2) and (3). The form caM atra (wiliout 
sandhi) is however quite new, and is not recogmzed even by Patanjah. 
But Patanjali’s not recognizing a particular case of Pragmya cannot 
prove that it was unknown in the language. In fact it was not 
unknown. According to Taitt. Prat. X. i8 the ^lalogous forms 
Syett, mithum are actually pragrhya, although, as Whitney (ad loc.) 
says, ' the ^aia-text-writes both of them as if no peculiar character 
belonged to them'. By dividing the sutra Pan. VI. i. 127 into 
two as I have proposed we can thus easily get rid of an ^ommy— 
the redundancy of ca — ^which was noticed already by Patanjali , 
secondly the sutra is thus enabled to cover cases of non-contraction 
^yett akuruta and mithum abhavan wMch wotdd otherwise have 
remained unprovided for by Panini ; thirdly this sutra too thi^ 
falls into line with the usual procedure of Panini who mentions the 
imme of Purvacaryas only at the end of his sutras ; and fourthly, 
though incidentally, the si mil arity observed by Max Muller between 
this sutra and the corresponding rides of the pkprati^akhya turns out 
to be complete identity. I have not the slightest doubt therefore 
that the proposed division of this sfitra of Panini is not only ^r- 
missible, but also peremptory. Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya 
will of course shudder at such a drastic procedure. But I w^d 
only remind them that the tradition ^onsored by Patanjali, which 
tihey are up tojdefend, had not hesitated to ^lit up Panini s unah 
iiffi to the result of an. impossible v iti. Should they not now acc^ 
tWi.s division of Panini's iko *savarne odkalyasya h"asvai ca, which 
proves the great grammarian to have been much wiser th^ Patafij^ 
or they themselves had thoi^ht ? Prof, Chattopadhyiya admits 
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(pp. 344-5) that the grammatical peculiarities ascribed to Sakalya 
by Pacini are found in his Padapatha, but, like Max Muller, he too 
finds difficulty with regard to Pa^. 1. 127. But, as I have 
shown above, this difficulty is the cr^tion of Patafijali cum suis. 
Relying on the traditional interpretation of Pan. VI. i. 127 Prof. 
Chattopadhyaya however says : ' this positively proves that Panini 
had access, to a source other than Saunaka’s Pratisakhya for thi' 
views of Sakalya ’ (p. 345)- Will he now admit that there is 
al»olutely no discrepancy between the views of ^akalya quoted 
here by Panini and the corresponding rules of the RkpratilaJ^j^a ? 
And will he admit further that this furnishes another proof, though 
an indirect one, of Panini’s direct dependence on the Rl^rati^akhya ? 
I call it an indirect proof, for its denial would not necessarily lead 
to a rank absurdity as in the case of Pdnini I. 1. 16-18. 

Bastly I have to discuss Pan. I. i. 19. My interpretation of 
thissutra has been totally rejected by Thieme and Prof. Chatto- 
padhyaya. But let us look into the facts of the case. The 
Kaltka commenting upon it begins by saying ‘ ^dkalyasye ‘tdv 
andrsa iti nivrttam ’, but, strangely enough, of the three examples 
given in it in support of this interpretation, two are again with iti, 
e.g. mdmaM iti, tanu iti. The third example is the well-known 
passage s 6 mo gaurt ddhi iritdh (RV. IX. 12. 3). In RV. there 
actually occur moreover the analogous forms nadl and sara^ which 
are however followed by consonants in the Samhita, so that it 
is impossible to say whether they are actually Pragrhya or not. 
They are of course followed by iti in the Padapatha, but we have 
by now seen enough of this iti to know that it alone can prove 
nothing about the contractability or otherwise of a final vowel. 
Moreover we have actually a case of theloc. sg. in -? (or -it) undergoing 
sandhi In the Samhita but treated as Pragrhya in the Padapatha ; 
thus RV. II. 3. 4 v&dy {asyam) is represented as vHi iti in the 
Padapatha. It is obviously out of these consideratioiK that Prof. 
Wackemagel declared (III. §97^) that locative singulars i^ -u, 
althou^ dways furnished with the Hi in the Padapatha, cannot 
be proved to have been actually Pragrhya in tlie Samliita. Thieme 
333, f.-n. 6) tak^ me to task for rdjdng on this statement of 
Wa^emagel’s, whidi he apparently considers to be incorrect. It 
is some consbUtion at least to see tiiat Prof. Qiattopadhyaya, 
rd3dng on \diom Thieme accuses Wackemagel of inaccuracy, 
promptly dissociating himsdf from this impudence on the nart of 
Thieme in tire same foot-note. But the manx£r in whido Ihof. 
Oiat^adhyaya tries to round ofE the matter cannot go undiallei^ed. 
He says ! ‘ the fact remains that in the Sajnhita-text and 

tanii are followed by vowds witti whidi they do not join in san 4 M, 
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Hence Panini could easily take these (and similar) words as ‘pfagrhya, 
in the Sai^ita text ' (p. 333. f--n- 6). Does he mean to say hereby 
that simply the non-contraction of two contractable vowels in the 
Samhita will prove a case of Pragrhya, and that Panini would be 
justified in regarding as Pragrhya all cases of such non-contraction ? 
Prof, Chattopadhyaya has here seriously compromised Pardni. 
The mere fact of non-contraction in a case of possible contraction 
cannot prove the pragrhydtva of a vowel, and Paniini knew that 
quite well. For in that case the number of Pragrhyas in the Samhita 
would be increased hundred-fold. Sandhi in the ]^ksamhita is 
facultative, not compulsory, and whatever the graphic form of a 
verse might be, its real character is revealed by the metre. Non- 
contraction of confronting vowels is determined in the p.ksamhita 
jdmost wholly by the exigencies of metre. This is the case also 
with the two verses quoted by Thieme^ (p, 333) : s6mo gaurt ddhi 
iritdh (Rv. IX. 12. 3) and svdyam tanu ftvye nadhamdndm (RV. X, 
183'. 2). The evidence of gaurt and tanu is therefore absolutely 
valueless to prove the pragrhyatua of -I and -u in loc. sg. They 
could be regarded as pragfhya only by those who depended on the , 
Padapatha or the Prati^akhya. But, as in the case of the particle 
«, it is absurd to think that Pamni should have carefully stuped the 
Padapatha but have never cared to look into the Samhita, which 
by no means warrants the assumption of the pragrhyatva of these 
locative forms. Here too we are thus driven to the conclusion that 
P§nini’s direct source for this rule could have been only the Rlq)rati- 
ia^ya (I. 28) in which ^ and -u in loc. sg. have been declared 
Pragrhya sdptamikau ca purvau. 

From the manner in which Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhydya 
have discussed the pragrhyatva of the endings and -u in loc, sg., 
I am led to suspect that they are ignorant of the well-known fact 
that so far as the Rksamhita is concerned there is no vowel which 
can be actually called pragfhya in the sense in which the term is 
used by classical grammarians (see Oldenberg, Prolegomena, p. 456 ; 
ZDMG., 44, pp. 336!). Oldenberg has no good word to say about 
the ‘ irrige TS.eorie der Nichtkontrahierbarkeit der Pragrhyavokale ’ 
(RV.-Noten, Vol. I, 121) which is responsible for many curious 
anomalies of the Padapatha and also for numerous cases of con- 
tamination in the Samhita-text as handed down to us by tradition. 
Thieme and Prof. Chattopadhyaya will admit now, I hope, that the 
purpose of Papni’s Idiitau ca saptamyarthe could never have been to 
prescribe the pragrhyatva as sudi of locatives in -u. If this sfltra 
has any meaning at all it is that these locatives are jfumished with 
the symbolical iti in the- Padapatha. The anmytti of ‘ itau ’ is 
therefore absolutely necessary here. And as the specific mention 
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of ^akalya in the sutras immediately preceding suggests the 
gipratisakhya alone as the source of Panini to the exclusion of 
other Pratilakhyas (e.g. AV.-Prat. I. 74 ; Tait.-Prat. IV. 1-54) 
dealing with the same problem, it is not at all unwarranted to 
conclude that not only itau, but ^dkalyasya as well, should be regarded 
as continuing in force into this shtra. 

I have nothing more to add. If this detailed discussion of the 
Pragrhya-sutras of Panini cannot convince them that Panini must 
have been directly copying from the p.kprati 4 akhya, I should like to 
know at least on what grounds they still refuse to accept my inter- 
pretation of these pragrhya-sWcsiS, for I repeat that my chief purpose 
is to give a rationm and intelligible meaning to the pragrhya-sutxzs of 
Panini and not to prove Pamni’s dependence on the Pratisakhya. 
I have no doubt that Thieme will again return to the fray and try to 
defend his position; but I hope he will refrain from attributing motives 
and cease to equate criticism with conceit. And I hope also that he 
will intensively study the problem before making another pronounce- 
ment, for he can hardly expect that I or ‘anybody will always be 
able to find time merely to point out some patent errors. I remind 
him moreover that criticism need by no means be irreverent. Nothing 
is more repugnant to a great master than a shoal of uncritical and 
invertebrate admirers. And criticism has to be based on carefiil 
observation. ' It is true that Shakespeare condemned ‘ the craven 
scruple of thinki n g too precisely on the event ’. But from the 
context it is clear that this admonition was not meant for linguists 
and philologists.^ 


1 In this article I have tried to show what a pragyhya is not. It will require 
a separate article to establish what it actually is, always bearing in mind that no 
PratiiSkhya ‘ assumes that the pronoimdng a vowel to be pragraha exempts it, 
€0 ipso, from phonetic combination’ (Whitney on Tait. Pr. X. 24). 





ADITI AND THE GREAT GODDESS 

By Vasudeva S. Agrawaea 


Professor Przyluski has put forward a theory which finds for 
Aditi a prototype in the Great Goddess. He also offers dn esplana- 
tion for the name Aditi in the variant names of the Great Goddess 
found in Iran as Anaitis, Anahita or Anahid, in Palestine as Anat, 
in Syria and Asia Minor as Nanai or NanS or Tanais, and in Cartilage 
as Tanit, the vowels bein^ertain. Dr. Keith has admirably sum- 
marised the arguments of Prof. Przyluski and attempted to examine 
them on the basis of the Vedic evidence adduced.^ We think he is 
right in contending that the arguments advanced for proving the 
non- Aryan origin o| the words Nasatya and Aditi are far from convin- 
cing, and an i&yan etymology for them seems, much more plausiMe, 
But we must weigh carefully the statement of Dr. Keith when he 
goes further and denies to Aditi the character of the Great Goddess, 
and suggests the view that the sense ' freedom from fetters ’ in its 
physical and moral applications would e^lain all that we are told 
of Aditi, including her pantheistic aspect in Rgveda, i. 89. 10 ; — 








i.e. ‘ Aditi is the heaven, the Atmosphere ; Aditi is mother, father, 
son ; Aditi is all the gods and the five tril^ ; Aditi is all that has 
been bom and all that shall be bom In the opinion of Dr. Keith 
such Vedic e:q)re®ionS as Aiiteh putrdh originally meant simjdy 
‘ sons of freedom ’ and from Urern mteequently nmy have sprung 
up a goddess Aditi, pn the analogy of ^dn from the term ^chipatih. 
We are afraid that the reasaniag leaves us unoonvinoed. 

Happily the evidence of the Rgveda, Yajuiveda and, tihe later 
BrShmanas contains passages whi^ leave no doubt as 1» the real 
character of Aditi. It is the object of this note to put togemer 
those references so as to enaMe the seader to see for himself what 
Vedic c&nception of AdiH is warranted by the available eviden<«; 


I. 



etc. Rg. i. 89. 10. 


2. 


WRIT I 


* Indian Cnitme, III, pp. 721-730, ‘ The Asv’ins^d.the Great Goddess.’ 
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‘ To be the Bird’s support, the spacious mother, Aditi, and hei 
great sons stood in power '^g. i. 72. 9. 

nr rnm rniTHT 1 

mft II 


‘ These Twain, Mitra and Varuna, possessors of all wealth, mc-st 
glorious, for supremest sway, Aditi, mighty mother, tri e to 
Law, brought forth.’ B-g. viii. 25, 3. 

4. fTlff ; ' Aditi, mother of Mitra and Varnm'> 

Rg. X. 132. 6. 

5. fy g i gT n ft 

flrarr f5fr^ 1 Rg. x. 36. 3. 

‘ Mother of Mitra and of opulent Varupa, may Aditi preserve us 
safe from distress.’ 


6 . ... JTT^ firTO 

' May Aditi defend us, may Aditi guard and shelter us. 

Mother of wealthy Mitra and of Aryaman and Vartnia . 

Rg. Viii. 47. 9. 

7- 3 vmK *fnT 1 

fW ^ 5 jnr 11 

Yajur. xviii. 30 ; ix. 5. 

‘ In gain of wealth we celebrate with praises her, Aditi by name, 
the G-reat Mother* 

On whom this universe pf life hath settled. Thereon God Savitar 
profliote our dwelling 1 ’ 

‘ We call to our succour the Mighty Mother of those whose sway 
js just, the Queen of Order, 

Strong-ruler, frr-extending, ne'er decaying, Aditi, gracious guide 
and good protectress.’ Yaju. xxi. 5. 

9. IWWTW iNiSV ^ rp ii \fcn f 

' Sinless may we ascend, for weal, this .vessel rowed with good 
oars, divine that never leaketh. 
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Earth out strong guard, incomparable Heaven. Aditi, gracious 
guide and good protectress.' Yaju. xxi. 6. 

Verses given under i, 8, 9 and 7 form together one sukta in the 
Atharvaveda [vii. 6] having Aditi as the deity. 

10. 

‘ May Aditi the Goddess guard us with the Gods 

This prayer of ours may Varu^a grant, and Mitra, and Aditi and 
Sindhu, Earth and Heaven.* ^g. i. 106. 7. 

11. irptnr irf^ i 

O Mitra^Varuria, Aditi the milch-cow may stream forth for 
Rta and for the man who brings oblation.’ Rg. i. i53- 3- 

12. — . . . Rg. vi. 67. 4. 

Whom [i.e. Mitra-Varuna] Aditi bore in her womb, . . . the 
mighty Goddess 

13. HE Rg. i. 107. 2 ; V. 44. 6 ; 

' May Aditi with Adityas grant us shelter.’ 

14. Elnn Rg. iv. 25. 5. 

‘ To him (i.e. Indra) shall Aditi give spacious shelter.’ 

15. 

' With gods come thou, O Goddess Aditi, of uninjured pro 
tection.’ Rg. viii, 18,4. 

16. ft 

They, the Adityas, sons of Aditi. Rg. viii. 18. 5. 

17. ... Hwra* W 

Mitra, Aryaman, Varu^a, these are Aditi’s sons, infallible 
and mighty.’ Rg. vfi. 5* 

18. EWfii i 

' At dawn we invoke strong conquering Bhaga, the son of Aditi. 
Rg. vii. 41. 2. 

‘ By Iy9.w Uie Son of Aditi, haw Observer 
Here the ^n of Aditi is Varuna. Rg. iv. 42. 4. 


19. 
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20. WT^ ^yWflWRW 5OT(, 

On this our grass sit Aditi, [mother] of excellent sons (the 
Adityas). itg. iii. 4. ii and vii. 2. ii. 

21. ^5 fim igf^ mm ?ftwt i 

Heaven is your sire, your mother Earth, Soma your brother, 
A^ti your sister.' Eg- i- 191- 6 . 

22. m ^ ?r»n? yf Nra% 1 

Upon the lap of Aditi he lays the germ by means whereof we 
gain children and progeny. Eg- ix. 74. 5. 

Here Soma Pavamana is said to fertilise or fecundate Aditi with 
his germ. Sayana takes Aditi as Earth, the mother. 

23. 1 

‘ The non-existent and the existent are in the highest heaven, in 
Daksha’s birth-place and in Aditi’s bosom.' Eg- x. 5. 7. 

24. SI *T<*lfv I 

II *i£« I I ^ I 

‘ On whom the Sons of Aditi bestow, Eternal Eight that he may 
live ’. The deity of the hymn is Aditi, and her sons may be 
Adityas or Gods. 

25. Sukta X. 72 is very significant for showing the relationship of 

Aditi with the G^. 

'irwTsra trft j » 11 

^’ar vr 1 

m ^ w ’*re?i^sa^5 n ^ n 

^ ^ la 5 T»^- TO n ’= n 

in*n^ n «. g 

Baksha was bom of Aditi, and Aditi was Baksha’s child. 

For Aditi, O Daksha, she who is thy daughter, was brought 
forth. 

After her were the blessed Gods bom who are sharers of immortal 
life. 
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Eight are the sous of Aditi who from her body sprang to life. 
With seven she went to meet the Gods : Martanda she cast 
aside. 

So with her seven sons Aditi encompassed the primeval epochs. 

She brought Martanda thitherward to spring to life and die 
again, i.e. alternately enjoy life (creation) and death (dissolu- 
tion).’ 

In the above extracts Aditi is definitely spoken of as 

(i) the Great Mother {trf( 3, 7, 8] ; 

(ii) mother of excellent sous Osswr, 20] ; 

(iii) mother of Varupa [19] ; 

(iv) mother of Mitra and Vartnia [3, 4, 5] ; 

(v) mother of ^tra, Varuna and Aryaman [6, 17] ; 

(vi) mother of Adityas [16, 24, 13] ; 

(vii) mother of Bhaga iS’lj 18] ; 

(viii) mother of Daksha * [25] ; 

(ix) mother of Eight Sons, the Gods who were bom after 

her and are sharers of immortality [?rt ^ ; 

25] ; 

(x) Goddess protecting with Gods wfiffir!, 

10. 15]. 

The function of motherhood is most emphatically associated 
with Aditi, and being severally spoken of as the Great Mother, 
Mother and Goddess, we are left in no doubt as to her identity with 
the Great Mother Goddess [Magna Mater Deorum] whc®e endless 
celebration we find in the later Brahmanical and Pauramc literature. 
The pantheistic aspert of Aditi eulogised in .E^veda i. 89. 10, is 
no mere fantastic glorification, but reflects the true character of the 
Great Godded, who as the representative of Infinite nature com- 
prehends all that has been and all that shall be' bom 

Yaj. ix. 5). The poets emphasize her connectioii 

with the cosmic Taw, or Eta, the thread of whidi permeates all 
Time and Space. She bears the epithet Et^a Patm (YaJ.''2i. 5), 
rtavari, true to Law (Eg. viii. 25. 3) and it is said that he who 


* Aditi is also called ?[TWT^^lr, as daughter of cf- Siwi Dhaima 

Samhita, Ch. 59 , 41oka i : — 

i^nsTwwt nvwrft: 1 
Jtm 4iir wrfV l 
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follows Aditi’s Rta enjoys wide space (§.g. ix. 74. 3), as also he on 
whom her sons bestow ecemal light, lives long, uninjured by evil 
(Rg. X. 185, 3). Varund'as the son of Aditi is the mighty Director 
of Daw. (Rg. iv. 42. 4). 


iditi and Cow 


In Rg. i. 153. 3, Aditi is spoken of as dhenu. Aditi’s representa- 
tion as the Cow is also elaborated in the Yajurveda, 

JTT »TT [Yaj. xiii. 43] ; or, 

TS [Yaj. xxxviii. 2] ; and 

are synonyms of cow. But a fuller list is given in Yaj. viii. 43, 

^ irfr 1 

I5ET ^ ^ 5RT Jimgr I 

Rgveda viii. go. 15 . glorifies in an exalted manner the earthly 
cow. as the type of Aditi or universal nature (Griffith), 

1TT2rr I 


‘ Sfother of the Rudras, daughter of the Vasus, sister of the 
Adityas, centre of Immortality, 

To those who discern do I proclaim — ^injure not Aditi, the 
immaculate Cow,’ 

3 ut in the next veree we are warned against looking upon Aditi as. a 
mere theriomorphic entity ; she is the Goddess of divine origin. 
Men are too leelde in their intellect to comprehend her in her true 
form and her r^ nature : — 

JrwT JTTifii irof 3»)%5rT5 h 

W^-r^ded persons have looked upon me as a mere cow, who 
am l a Godde®, ccmie hither from the Gods, skilled in Vdk, pro- 
claumng vak and eyer 3 rwhere aj^roaching with universal intelligence.' 

This desOTption of Aditi enables us to grasp her true cosmic 
maracter and leads to the inference that Aditi is identical with 
Supreme Nature herself. She was adored as the Goddess whose seat 

heaven (Rg. x. 5. 7) and who was the source of 
immortal life. (Rg. vui. oo. isl. 
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Aditi and the Earth 

Aditi as the Great Mother is often enough identified with the 
Earth, who is also spoken of as the mother in Vedic literature. 
Dyava-Prithi-w are the eternal parental pair, 

EfiHET ^ I « I I 5^3 ' 

The interdependence of as the parental couple is best 

indicated in Rgveda x. 64. 14, 

‘ The mothers, Heaven and Earth, those mighty Goddesses, 
worthy of sacrifice, come with the race of Gods. 

These two with their support uphold both Gods and men, and 
with ttie Fathers pour the copious genial stream.’ 

Other passages speaking of the Earth as Maid are : — 

I €. I I 

wrar wt i 1 1, i i 

TE t Eim I ^ I 's 1 1 It, I 

ERR ElfN^ I t* I 8 I < I '5 I 

i.e. To Earth, the Great Mother. 

In the following instances Aditi and Prthi^n are identified : — 

TE EfMt t I to | | 4 1 ® I 

^ I \ I ^ 4 ; 4 14 1 1 8 I 

eI EEt I « I 8 I ^ I « I 
EE t ^qiTEt Elft* I W* I t, 1 8 

tgftE ET Ti (EfEft) Eg^Mii «eHheie[ I 

ft ETET tg*. I EltE ET Va EfWrf ftEfif I \ t I 

Goddess Aditi of universal form is verily thi^ Earth. Earth is 
the Milch-cow sustaining all life in a hundred ^d thousand-fold 
ways. It is Earth as Aditi that conceives when ^ma as Parjanya 
fecundates her with the germ [Rg. ix. 74. 5]. 


‘ See Vedic Kosha, p. 21, by Pt. Haasraja and Bh^vad Datta. 
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AMU as Vak 

The word is a well-known synonym of and 

Aditi as the Cow also came to be identified with ^ and it is 

primarily this aspect of her that is emphasized in Rgveda verse 
vifi. go. i6, given above. The Nighantu supplies some significant 

synon3mis of ^ as — 

TMt, 1 ^, wit, 

etc. 

This shows that philosophically Vak was identified with Aditi in 
her supreme form. It also enables us to understand the later evolu- 
tion of the different names and forms of goddesses from one original 
conception, for we can recognize in such- names as 

ar^, ^ etc. 

dfetinct goddesses of the later pantheon. Mena is said to be the 
mind-bom daughter of the Pitris ; — 

fiTERlt anar^ aRsm ?IW aSTlfa^^iTSI^: 

« 

i, i ] i 

Also the famous verse of KalidSsa, 

^ arpr^ iliRras fq^ant 

afRIT 3591^ TOinW I 

i»ati aaprfhrr- 

anaug^ l Kumara, I. i8. 

b»:atne identified with f^wr, mother of Suparna Gamtma. 
She along ^^th others was the wife of Kaiyapa Prajapati : — 

4tr<r<i?4*iwt ^ JRt I 

srejfafo t, I ] I 

Aditi is the mother of the Devas, and Diti the mother of Daityas 
in the mytixology of the Purslnas. In the Rgveda we come across 
the pair, Aditi and Diti [Rg. iv. 2. ii ; v. 62. 8 ; Yaj. x. 16] where 

obviously they are contrasted in nature. It is the conception <rf 

duality that is important and that persists later. 
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One significant name in the list of the Nighantu is Nana. In 
Rg. ix. 112. 3, Nana -means mother ’nn]. In Sytia 

and Asia minor, as pointed out by Prof. Przyluski, the great 
mother-goddess had the variant names of Nanai or Nana. We ^d 
at Erech ‘ the worship of a great Sumerian mother-gc^dess havii^ 
no association with a male coimterpart flourishing in the oldest 
period of Babylonian history. She appears under various names, 
aiTfnTig which are Nana, Innanna, Nina and Anunit.’ \En<^. Br., 
14th edition, Vol. 12, p. 7^73 • 

Her name is also found on the coins of the Indo-Scythian kings of 


the ist century A.D. The name therefore persisted for more than two 
thousand years. It should, however, be recognized that the word 
Nana is a hapax in the Vedic literature of which only one use is 
recorded given above. As a S3m.onym of Vak in the Samhitas it is 
unknown. Possibly the lists of the Nighantu were compiled on the 
authority of much older and wide-spread tradition which is now lost 
to us, and consequently those lists cannot be verified in entirety from 
the available Vedic literature. At any rate there is an unmistakable 
philological connection between Vedic Nana and the oldest Babylonian 
of the Mother Goddess. No satisfactory etymology of Nana is 
preserved. The other names of mother like Akka, Amba, Alla, are 
also of the same nature. Panini, however, knew of a class of such 
words grouped under the general name ambdrtha, and probably Nana, 
too, came under the same category. Aditi is derived by some from 
the root ad, from which anna is also derived, and it is probable 
that at one time anna may have been considered an ambdrtha word. 

From the foregoing quotations the character of Aditi as the 
Mother Goddess seems tmdoubted. There may be a difference of 
opinion with respect to the details of her description. For example. 
Dr. Keith is probably right in asserting that Aditi and Asvins are 
seldom grouped in Vedic literature. But to say that the character 
of the Vedic Aditi can be explained satisfactorily without invoking a 
comparison with the qualities implicit in the conception of the Great 
Mother Goddess, appears to be more of an assumption in the face of 
definite epithets applied to her in the Rgveda. 




PRE-GUPTA CHRONOLOGY 


By Habibur Rahman Khundkar 

I'he chronology of Indian history preceding the inauguration of 
the Guj^ta era is still in an unsettled state. The discussion was 
started in the first' instance some years ago by Prof. F. W. Thomas 
in regard to the date of Kanishka.^ Various views were then 
e:^ressed by veteran scholars like Rapson, Fleet, V. A. Smith and 
others. A summary of the discussion that took place on the subject 
will be found printed in the pages 911 ff. of the J.R.A.S., 1913. It 
seems that the excavations carried out by Sir John Marshall at 
Taxila throw more* light on the topic than this discussion. And 
Prof. Thomas in summing up the results has taken his stand upon 
the stratification of these archaeological excavations and placed 
Kanishka after Kadphises.® Sir John, however, placed him in the 
second century A.D., somewhere about 125 A.D. This is perhaps 
something like a sheet anchor in the troubled waters of chronolc^ 
immediately prior to the Gupta era. This date assigned by Sir 
John Marshall to Kanishka comes very dose to the commencen^nt 
of the ^aka era. Prof, D. R. Bhandarkar may, therefore, be r^t 
in taking Kujula Kadphises to be the founder of that era.® Ilife 
much may be assumed as highly probable in connection with the 
subject under discussion. 

It will be seen that the Kushana family originated by Kujula 
Kadphises was different from that of Kantdika. This may 
seen from the fact that the type of coins struck by the former is 
very different from that issued by the lat^. We have further 
to remember in this connection that numismatists distingmsh between 
the earlier Great Kusha^ia and later Great Kt^S^a fanulies as their 
coinage is practically of the same type. Very little, however, was 
known for a long time about the later Gr^t -Kisha^as ^cept from 
their coins. Some years ago an Ara Inscription of Kaniriika dated 
in the year 41 was found in the Ihmjab, R. D. Banegi took 
Kanishka. of this inscription to be quite identicd with Ka . nt . shk a of 
the years 3 and ii, and took it as a proof of his prolonged reign.® 
But Prof. Liiders takes, and he may ^1 be ri^t in taking, Kanishka 


1 J.R.A.S.i 1913, PP- 627 ff. 

® Ibid,, p. 1042, note. 

’ Ind. Aid., XLV, 1916, p, 121. 
* Ind. Aid,, T918, p. 59. 
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of this inscription to be a different royal -personage from that of 
Kanishka of the years 3 and ii. His view is that this Kanisfi V^ is a 
grandson of Kanishka of the years 3 and ii. This view of his is 
also accepted by Sten Konow, who takes Vajhesh^ (the name of 
the father of Kanishka as mentioned in the Ara inscription) to be 
an alternative form of Vasishka/ We cannot, therefore, hold that 
the two Kanishkas are one and the same person biit must take them 
as two distinct princes. 

Vasishka has generally been placed between Kanishka and 
Huvishka. But up till now no coins belonging to Vasishka have 
been found. Hence there is very little justification in placing hini 
in between Kanishka and Huvishka. He probably belonged to a 
different Kushana family, whose son and successor was Kanishlra n. 

In an inscription at Mat we meet with the word Kushanaputra.® 
The generic name of the tribe or clan to which the dynasty belongs is 
Kudiana. The word is spelt Kusana in the Kharoshthi script, which 
does not mark long vowels but it gradually came to be spelt in an 
Indian and more correct way using the long vowel and the cerebral n, 
thus Knshapa. It may be said incidentdly that there is no phil^ 
logical connection between the two words Yiie-chi and Kushana, 
which stand quite independent of each other. Prof. Thomas takes 
Kushana to be a family or d3nastic title and not the name of a 
tribe.* K. P. Jayaswal suggests that Kushana was actually the 
personal name of Kujula Eladphises, more conveniently known as 
Kadphises I.* On the other hand, Kuci-shuang (= Kusha^ia) is 
mentioned by the Chinese authorities as a clan of the Yiie-chi tribe. 
'[Kie practice of naming a later family after the name of an earlier 
dan is not uncommon in the history of India. Instances are too 
numerous to cite. Thus Guhilot is a Prakrit form of G-uhilaputra 
which is generally found in inscriptions Ot here is equivalent to the 
Sanskrit putra. Other instances have b^n mentioned by Prof. 
D. jR. Bhandarkar. ' The Khamps or septs of all the well-known 
Rajput fanailies are so formed. To cite a few instances, of the 
Ratho^ some clans are Jetmalots, Bharmalot, Ridmolat and so 
forA ; of the Rapavats (Sisodiyas), are Bhficharots,' Sarangdevots, 
Gajsimhots and so on ; of the diohars are Balots, etc. The ending 
ot of ali-the e names is the corruption of the Sanskrit putra Prof. 
Bhandarkar has also pointed out that such a thing is not unknown 
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even in Europe as is evidenced by such names as Robertson, Stevenson 
and so forth, where the ending son exactly corresponds to putra 
as in Kushanaputra.^ It may be said in all probability that the later 
Great Kushana Kings, Vasishka and Kanishka II, are Kushanaputra, 
quite distinct from those of the Kadph'ises group but form a branch 
of the earlier Great Kusha^a Kings, Kanishka I, Huvishka and 
Vasudeva. In the later period of history we have instances of such 
ruling families as Kadamba, Chalukya, etc. named after the earlier 
ruling clans called simply Kadamba, Chalukya and so forth. It 
win not be out of place to mention here that the numismatists 
dikinguish between the earlier Great Kushana and the later Great 
Kushana families. The word Kushanaputra beyond all doubt is 
intended to denote the later Great Kushana family, to which belong 
Vasishka (= Vajhishka), Kanishka II and others. 

There is a ‘ Mathura Pedestal Inscription of the Kushana year 
14 The record belongs to Kanishka. The question now arises as 
to who is this Kanishka. Is he identical with Kanishka of the years 
3 and II or with Kanishka of the Ara Inscription of the year 41 or 
is he a person hitherto unknown to the history of the Kushana period 
os a third Kanishka ? Evidence tends towards the last assumption, 
namely, that he is the third Kanishka in the history of the Kushaaas. 
Palaeographic evidence figures as most important in this connection. 

‘ The m everywhere ’, says Rai Daya Ram Sahni Bahadur, ‘ shows 
the advanced form of the Gupta period with a small knob attached 
to the left of the letter instead of the triangular base. Similarly the 
akshara h " assumes the form peculiar to the eastern variety of the 
Gupta script in which the horizontal base-stroke is completely sup- 
pressed, the hook of the akshara being turned sharply to the left. 
The anusvara is throughout represented by a short horizontal stroke 
instead of the usual dot The above evidence unmistakably leads 
us to the conclusion that the record in question belongs to Kamdika, 
whose reign was sufficiently dose to that of the Guptas. This fact 
^ain raises the question as to what era has been used in this insmp- 
tion. There is an Indian era, with A.D. 24S or 249 ^ fhc initial 
year, which is customarily known as the Kalachuri era. It is 
adi^tted by scholars like Fleet and others that ‘ it was certainly 
not founded by any Kalachuri Kin^ Hence the era used in the 
particular inscription is in all probability, the Kalachuri era. Unless 
we take it to be the Kalachuri era, we cannot satisfactorily account 


1 Ibid., 1909, p. 168. 

® Ep. Indica, Vol, XIX, p. 96. 
* Ep. Indica, Vol, XIX, p. 96. 
J.R.A.S., 1965, p. 566. 
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for the palseographic evidence supplied thereby. This TCanicli^ 
may, therefore, be regarded as the third king of that name in the 
history of the Kushanas in India. He, beyond all doubt, belonged 
to the later Great Kushana family also known, as pointed out above, 
as Kushanaputra forming a family quite distinct from the Kadphises 
group though a branch of the earlier Great Kushanas and ma y for 
the sake of convenience be styled as Kanishka II, if it is permitted, 
on the assumption that we regard Kanishka of the Ara Inscription of 
the year 41 as Kanishka I of this branch, which was, in all likelihood, 
started by Vasishka. 



THE LINGA PURANA 

By Rajendra Chandra Hazra 

The present Linga,^ which consists of two parts — Ptirvardha 
and Uttarardha, seems to be a manual of the Eifiga-worshippers, 
inculcating the woi^hip of the Phallic emblem of Siva together with 
five other forms of the god, viz. Isana, Aghora, Vamadeva, Tatpurusa, 
and Jata. The worship of the Phallic symbol is extolled even over 
that of the image of ^iva himself. The violently sectarian character 
of this Pufana is ^own by its declaration that a person, who, '’fter 
hearing the dispraise of Siva, at once gives up his own life after 
murdering the censurer, proceeds to the region of ^va, and that one, 
who tears out the tongue of a habituated censurer of the god, delivers 
the twenty-one generations and attains the same region.* In this 
Purana a &va-worshipper is said to be superior to thousands of the 
worshippers of Viapji and other gods. It further presents Vi^u as 
composing a h3mm in honour of Siva, and Nandin, the active principle 
of &va, as defeating the former god in his Man-lion incarnation. 

This Purana contains a good number of chapters on Smrti- 
topics, mainly religious, viz. : — 

I, 25-28 . . on I^i^a-worship ; 

77'78 • • on the ponsecration of a Eihga; 

T, 81 . . on Lud Palupata-vrata or Siva-lifiga- 

vrata; 

I, 83-84 . . on the ^va vratas to be observed in the 

different months : 

I, 85, 1-82 . . on the method of muttering the five- 

syllabled Mantra ; 

I. 85? 83-126 . . on ^sa and puraicarana ; 

i: I' 

I, 90 . . on yati-prayakitta ; 

II, 23-26 . . on the wor^ip of iSiva ; 

II, 28-44 . . on the great gifts (mahadana) ; 

II, 45 . . on the funeral ceremony of a living being 

(jivacchraddha) ; 

II, 46-49 . . on the consecration of a hifiga ; 

4nd II, 51 to the end . . on the mystic rites and paractices, nz. 

the Vajravahanika-iddya, Mthuinjaya- 
vidhi, etc. 

■ ^ r "" ~ “ ' '■>-■■■■ I — 

* Edited by Jivaaanda Vidyas^ara, Calcutta, iSds. . * Unga 1, 107. 41 } •. 
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According to the information given by the Matsya, the Skanda 
and the Apii Purdna, the Linga Purdna was declared by Mahe^ara 
in relation to the Xgneya Kalpa, and it consisted of ii,oqo 41okas.* 
But in the present Linga, whose length is given as 11,000 41okas and 
which opens, unlike the earlier Puranas, with a list of the names of 
the holy places visited by Narada, it is expressly said that the Purara 
was dedared by Brahma in connection with the liana Kalpa.* The 
interlocution between ^iva and his wife is first referred to b’’ 
Bomahorsana as late as in Linga I, 25 in connection with the methoa 
of Lihga-worship. 

The above disagreement shows that the present Linga Purd'^ 
is not the earlier one which was noticed by the Matsya, Skanda, and 
Agni. Its apocryphal character is further evidenced by the quota- 
tions made from the ‘ Linga Purdna ' or ‘ Lainga ’ by many of the 
commentators, and Nibandha-writers. Of these authors, Jimuta- 
vahana quotes 18 lines, excepting the repeated ones, in his Kdlaviveka', 
Vijndnesvara quotes 2 lines in his Mitaksara ; Apararka quotes 12 
lines in his commentary ; Madanapala quotes 10 lines in his Madana- 
fdrijdta ; ^ulapanS quotes 8 lines in his Durgotsava-vweka ; Vacas- 
patimisra quotes about 185 lines in his Tirtha-cintdmani ; Raghu- 
nandana quotes about 74 lines, excepting the repeated ones, 
in his Smjti-tattva ; Govindananda quotes 2 lines in his $uddhikriyd- 
kaumudl and 50 lines, excepting the repeated ones, in his Varsakriyd- 
kaumudl ; and Gadadhara quotes 51 lines in his Kdlasdra. But not a 
single of these numerous quoted lines is found in the present Linga 
Purdm. This remarkable fact undoubtedly goes against the 
authenticity of the present Linga, which is most probably the result 
of a destructive recast to which the earlier Purana was subjected. 
How the contents of the earlier Pura^ia were replaced by others in 
the present one, is shown best by a comparison between Chap. 92 
on the glorification of Benares in' Linga I and the numerous verses, 
on the same topic quoted in Vacaspatimilra’s Tirtha-cintdmani. 
The original Linga, however, did not die out immediately after the 
recast but continu^ to be drawn upon as an authoritative work by 
a section of the Nibandha-writers inclu ding those of even the ibthi 
century A.D., if not later. 

The presort Linga, though an apocryphal one, is certainly not' 
a very late work. Rflpa Gosvamin, one of the disciples of Caitanya; 
of Navadyii)a^ quotes a verse from Chap. 3 of Linga II in & 
Haribhaktirasdmrtasindhu ; Gopalabhatta quotes a good number (rfi 
verses from Chaps. 2, 4, and 7 of Linga II in his HarihhakUvildsai 


‘ Matsya 5}, 36-37 and Skandayil, i, 2, 54-56. Agni 272, I46-I5a. 
* Linga I, i, i. 
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N^sit|iha Vajapeyin from Chap. 92 of Linga I m his Nityacdrapradipa ; 
VidyfiJma Vajapeyin from Chaps. 85 and 94 of Linga I in his 
NifyScara^paddhati ; Madhavacarya from Chaps. 4, 26, 39,' 40, and 
80 of Linga I in his Bhasya on the Pard&am-smrti ; Ballalasena from 
Cnap. 77 of LiUga I and Chap. 28 of Linga 11 in his D^nasdgara, 
and from Chaps. 91 and 100 in his Adbhutasagam ; Devanabhatta 
from Chaps. 26 and 77 of Linga I in his Smfti-candrikd ; and 
Vandyaghatiya Sarvananda from Chap. 4 of Linga I in his Txkasar- 
vasva On Amarasirnha's Ndmalingdnuidsana (see Appendix).' More- 
over, Balldlasena seems to have referred to the chapters on ‘ great 
gi^ ' occurring in Linga II.* These evidences adduced by the 
Nibandha-writers hailing from different parts of India prove that the 
present Linga, _ with its two parts, was written not later than 1000 
A.D. Verses or even entire chapters might have been interpolated 
later than this time, but the interrelation between the chapters 
drawn upon by the Nibandha-writers and most of the remaining ones, 
showrs that the great majority of the chapters are to be dated before 
1000 A.D. The mention of the names of the planets beginning with 
the sun,® of the signs of the zodiac,® of the Naksatras beginning with 
A^vini,® of the ‘ Agama ’ literature of the ^vas,® and of the ten 
incarnations of Vis^u including Krsna, the Buddha and Kalki,® 
testifies to the fact that the Purana was not written before 600 A.D. 
The genealogical portion also betrays a comparatively late origin of 
the Pura^a. About this portion, F. E. Pargiter says, ‘ The Linga 
account is based on the " Vdyu version ”, but adapts to frame its own 
text. Often it has the same verses, but often also it mo^fies, 
curtails, and freely omits, especially incidental and descriptive 
matter ; and it adds occasionally. It also interpolates religious 
teadiing, as where it introduces a long eulogy of Rtidra. It how- 
ever shows traces of the influence of the Matsya version ; thus it has 
the same verses sometimes and ends the Aiksvaku genealogy with 
six kings instead of the Vayu’s twenty-one just as the Matsya do^ ’ .J 
The boundary of India as given in Linga I, 52, 29 (purve kiratas 
tasySnte pa&;ime yavanah smrtah, etc.) should not be taken to give 
the Purapa a very early date, because this verse, which is found to 
occur in the geographical portions of many of the other Pura^ also, 
viz. Vayu, Brakmdnda, Kurma, Mdrkand^^^ is certainly a 
traditional one. 


* Cf. Danasagara, fol. 36 — ‘ briiad api lingapiirauaip mals>apuianodiUir 
mahadanaih * . 

* Liftga I. 82, 73-74. ® Li^ga I, Sz. 75-7b- 

* Li^a I, 82, 77f. 

* LiAga I, 83, 35 and II, 55, 25. ® Linga II, 48, 31-32. 

^ F. E. Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Traditio}}, p. 81. 
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All of the chapters of the Linga Purana, which are to be dated 
earlier than looo A.D., do not, however, seem to have been com- 
posed at the same time. An examination of the chapters on the 
method of Whga-worship shows that they are to be divided into 
two groups — one, including Linga I, 25-28, in which \'edic elements 
prevail and the Vedic Mantras are used frequently, and the other 
showing the influence of the Tantras. The chapters of the former 
group may have been retained from the earlier form of the Purmia, 
and those of the latter seem to have dated from the time of the 
recast, which, on account of the Tantric traces, does not seem to 
have been made earlier than 800 A,D. 

The result of our analysis, so far as it concerns the Smrti- 
chapters, is given below in a tabular form : — 

Li'l^ga 1 , 25-28 . . on Linga-worship . . c. Between 600 and 1000 

A.D. Most probably 
600-800 A.D. 


Ltnga I, 77-78 
Lif^a I, 81 
Li^a I, 83-84 . . 


Linga I, 85, 1-82 


Lif^a I, 85, 83-126 

Lif^a I, 85, 127 to the end 
Lif^a I, 89 . . 

Li^a I, 90 . . 

Lii^a II, 23-26 
Li^a II, 28-44 
Liiftga 11 , 45 . • 

Linga II, 46-49 
Linga II, 51 to the end 


on the consecration of a 
Dihga 

on Pa^upata-vrata or 
6iva-lihga-vrata 
on Saiva vratas to be 
observed in different 
months . . 

, on the method of mutter- 
ing the five-syllabled 
Mantra . . 

. on diksa and puraS-l 
carana * . . . / ' 

J»on customs in genera! . . 

. on penance for Yatis . . 

. on Siva- worship 
. on great gifts 
. on funeral sacrifices for 
living persons 

, on consecrating the Dinga 
, on mystic rites and prac- 
tices . . . . / 


Between 600 and 1000 
A.D. Most probably 
800-1000 A.D. 


Tie present Linga , Purana has a few chapters borrowed from 
other Ptiranas. For example, Linga I, 89 (on sadacara) gives the 
verses of Vdyu 16 with further additions, so much so that the former 
has 122 verses as against the latter's 24 ; Linga I, 90 (on yati-prayas- 
citta) is almost totally rhe same as Vdyu 18 ; Linga I, 91 (on ariste 
and omkara-laksana) is the same as Vdyu 19 and 20 ; Linga I, 40 
consists of verses mainly taken from Kurma I, 29 and Matsya 144, 
48f. ; and so on. The Linga Purana has improved upon the borrowed 
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sections with additions and alterations in such a way that these 
additions and alterations at once betray its indebtedness. 

Besides the present Linga, Ballalasena seems to have known 
another spurious Liiiga Pur ana consisting of 6,000 slokas and dealing 
with diksa, pratistha, etc., but he did not draw upon it. (See 

Danasdgara, fol. 4<jt — ‘ tarksyam puranam aparam I satea- 

hasra-mitam lihgam puranam aparam tatha 1 dlksa-pratistha-pasan- 

damukti-ratnapariksariaih I etc.*' Cf. also ABORS, XIX, p.' 72. 

footnote 5)_ 

In this connection we should like to enumerate the Smrti- 
topics dealt with in the lost, Linga Pur dim. The basis of this enu- 
meration is the untraceable quotations made by the Nibandha- 
writers. These quotations relate to general customs (acara), funeral 
sacrifices, bath during eclipses, vows (viz., Bhratrdvitiya, A^kastami, 
Ekadaii, 6iva-ratri, Damanaka-caturda^, and Narasimha-caturdasi) 
and worship of Siva, Agni, Durga (in the autumn), Eaksmi, Salagrama 
and the spiritual preceptor (guru). The quoted verses on general 
customs and funeral sacrifices are so small in number that it seems 
that in the lost Linga Parana the chapters on these topics were 
negligible in comparison with those on the different religious rites. 

APPENDIX. 

Verses quoted from the ' Linga Puram ’ or ‘ Lainga ’ m — 

Linga P. 

P. 508 

(thrice) = I, 91, 15 ; I, 9 i> 29 : 
and I, Qi, 16. 

p.509 (four 
times) — 

For the first 
verse " nag- 

naiii,etc. * — Cf. I, 91, 176. 

The remain- 
ing three 

verses = I, 91, 35 ; I, 91, 31 J 
and I, 91, 34. 

P- 513 ^ the Linga P. 

there are chapters 
on ‘ Tripur-.vadha ’ 
to which the Ad- 
hhutasdgara refers 
(cf, ' linga-purane 
tripnravadha- ni- 
mitta-katliane raa- 
ya-vakyam — maya- 
dya drstah, etc* ') 
but the quoted 
verse is not found. 


Linga P, 

1. Tlkd-sarvasva 

of Vandya- 
ghatiya Sar- 
vananda — 

p. 90 = I, 4, 246-25^ and 

262^30. 

p, 91 = I, 4, 36&-37a and 

41 - 43 ^* 

91-92 = I, 4, 32 &- 35 - 

line ‘ manavai ca, 
etc. ’ is not found. 

2. Danasdgara of 

Ballalasena — 

fol. isa-h ^ I, 77, 33^35 and 
52 ^- 54 «. 

„ 28^? as II, 28, 346. 

' 5 ^ Adbhutasdgara 
of BaHala- 
sena — 

p. 507 

(twice) 1, 91, 19 and 27. 
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Linga P. 

p. 524 = I, 91, 24. 

p. 525 — Cf. I, 91, 5 - 

p. 527 = I, 33. 

p. 531 « I, 91, 235. 

p. 533 = I. 13 ^- 

P* 537 

(twice) s= I, 91, 256 ; I, 91, 25. 

P- 53S =* I, 91* 

P* 539 - 9 I> 26. 

P* 541 

(twice) = I, 91, 13^?. The line 
' pivatas* ca, etc. ’ 
and the verse ' sad- 
yah, etc. ' are not 
found. 

p. 342 = I, 91, 32. 

p. 544 = I, 91, 7. 

P 545 = I, 9 i» 14 - 

p. 346 — Cf. I, 91, 6. 

p. 348 — Cf. J, 91, 12. 

P- 554 — Cf. I, 91, II. 

P- 556 == I» 91. 21. 

p. 712 as I, 100, 9-10. 

4. Smrti-candrikd 

of Devana- 
bhatta — * 

II, 508 as I, 26, i6^i. 

561 = I, 77, 65-660:. 

5. Madhavacarya's 

commentary on 
the Fardiara- 
smyti — 

Vol. I, part i — 

pp. 82-83 =* I, 39 » 696-70; I, 
40, I* 

p. 94 = 1 , 4 , 49 - 

P- 343 = I, 26, 160!. 

The editions of Puranas and other 
following : — 


Linga P, 

Vol. I, part ii — 

pp. 110-111= I, 89, 109-110, ii2a 
and 114-1180:. 

Vol. II, part ii — 

p. 14 = I, 26, 376-38. 

6 . Nitydcdmpad’ 

dhati of 

Vidyakara 
Vajapeyin — 

pp. 146-147= I, 94, 2i-26a (ex- 
cept 240:). 

p. 571 = I, 85, 39 Mo«. 

7. Nitydcdrapra- 

dlpa of 

Nrsiipha Va- 
japeyin— 

pp. 692-693= I, 92. i696-I7!5o:, 

1736-175 and 
1766-178. 

8 . Harihhaktim- 

sdmrtdsindhu 
of Rhpa Gos- 
vamin — 

p. 58 = II, 3, no. 

9. Haribhakti^ 

vildsa of 

Gopalabhatta — 

p. 27 = II, 7, 126-140:, 

p. 409 = II, 2, 66-8ot. 

p. 498 = n, 4, 5«. 

p. 500 = II, 4, 6 h-ya. 

p. 505 = II, 4, 8-ioa and 

I36-I4a. 

p. 5 ri = n, 4, Ii6-i3a, 
p. )570 — II, 4, 14i-i6a, 

skrit works used in tliis article are t6e 


L^a Pwana — ^Ed. Jivinanda Vidyasigara, Calcutta, i88s. 

Mat$ya PwraMa— Vangavasi edition, Calcutta. 

Skanda Pwrawa— Vangavasl edition, Calcutta. 

4g«* PwratM— Vangavasledition, Calcutta, 

Vayu PurS^—m. Anandairama Press, Poona. 

P«r««a— Vaiigavasi edition, Calcutta, 

KeUamve^ of JimQtavahana— Bibliotheca Indica. 

Ya^valkya-smrti with Apararka's commentary— Ed. Anandairama Fre»‘ 
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Yajnavalkya-smrti with VijnSnesvara’s Mitaksara — Ed. Vasudeva Laksmana 
Sastri Panasikara, 3rd"ed., Bombay, 1926, 

Madcina-pdrijdta of Madanapala — Bibl. Ind. 

Durgotsava-viveka of Sulapani— Ed. Sanskrit Sahitya Parisad, Calcutta. 

Tlrtha-ointdmani of Vacaspatimisra — Bibl. Ind. 

Smrti’tattva of Raghunandana— Ed. Jivananda Vidyasagara, Calcutta. 

Si^dhikriyd-kaumudl of Govindananda — Bibl. Ind. 

Var^akriyd-kaumiidl of Govindananda — Bibl. Ind. 

KoLasdra of Gadadhara — Bibl. Ind. 

Haribhaktirasdmrtasindhu of Rupa Gosvamin— Ed. Acyuta-granthamala 
(No. 6), Benares. , . ^ . 
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HORSE IN PRE-MAURYA ART 

By Charu Chandra Da,s Gup-rA 

It is a general belief among Indologists that the earliest repre- 
sentation of the horse in early Indian art belongs to the Maurya 
age where we find it engraved in high relief on the abaais of the 
well-known Samath lion-capital.* The object of this short note is 
to show that the representation of this animal in Indian art may be 
traced back to the earlier ages. 

Mackay has discovered the terracotta-representation of an 
animal at Mohenjo-daro in Earkaua District in Sind.® (Fig. i). 
He has described 4t in the following manner. ‘ A terracotta model, 
4*6 ins. long, of an animal strongly resembling a horse. What is 
left of the tail suggests an Arab breed. Unfortunately, the ears are 
missing, but they were clearly small in size. Bones of the horse 
have already bevii found in the higher levels of Mohenjo-daro, and 
as this animal has also been identified in the script on the very early 
tablets of Jemdet Nasr in Mesopotamia, evidence of its existence at 
Mohenjo-daro need not tmduly surprise us. This figure is hand- 
modelled and was once covered with a red .slip. It belongs to the 
Date II period It should be mentioned for the sake of complete- 
ness that it has been found in DK. area, has the legs lost for ever 
and has no mane indicated. Det us comider whether this specimen 
should be identified as the representation of the horse. If anybody 
carefi^y examines the above-mentioned statement of Mackay, he 
will find that though Mackay is inclined to idpitify it as the repi^ 
sentation of the horse, yet he is not definitely sure regarding his 
own identification because he has remarked that it represents ' an 
animal strongly resembling a horse ’. Secondly, Marshall refers to 
this specimen when he opines that ‘ a rough terracotta figurine 
recently unearthed by Mr, Mackay might perhajK be intended for a 
horse, but might equally well represent the wild aas (gitrkkar- 
Equus hemionus), which still roams the deserts of Thar and Parkar 
and Jaisalmir This statement of Marshall shows that he is not 


* Early Indian Sculpture. By L. Bachhofer, pi. 5 » 

® Archaeological Survey of India— Annual Reirortfor p. 74 .pt XX VIIIc, 


1933 - 

• Ibid., p. 74, 1933. 

* Mqhenjo-daro and the Indusj Civilization, 
p. 28, foot-note 1, 1931. 


Edited by J. Marshall, verf. I, 
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sure whether this specimen represents the horse or the wild ass. 
The present author wishes to identify it as the representation of the 
horse for the following reasons. Firstly, the presence of the terra- 
cotta-representation of the horse at Mohenjo-daro in the I,ate 
II period of the Indus Valley age is warranted by the fact that a 
large fragment of the right half of the mandible, containing the 
prmolar and molar teeth and a second fragment containing the 
catnp teeth of the left side have been unearthed at Mohenjo-daro 
in DM. area from the depth of i ft. lo in.* Secondly, if anybody 
carefully studies this specimen, he will come to the conclusion that 
it has a great resemblance with the horse.* Thirdly, we mi^t 
identify it as the representation of the horse because, besides this 
specimen, several other specimens which belong to this age shovdd 
dso be identihed as the representation of the horse. Therefore on 
the consideration of these three factors we might identify this speci- 
men as the representation of the horse. 

Stein has discovered the terracotta-representation of an 
atiitnal (Fig. 2 ) at Periano-ghtmdai in Zhob District in Baluchistan.* 
Regarding its identification he has remarked, ' Among the objects 
found here , . . there may be specially mentioned . . . P.W. 6 . . , 


1 im., vol. II, pp. 653-54, pl- CI^XIII, 9. 1931. There is obviously a ^ 
print where it is stated that this specimen is illustrated in PI. CIvXII, Fig, 9 
vol. II, p. 633, 1931) ; it ought to be PI. CI^XIII, Fig. 9. Regarding the age of 
these specimens Marshall has observed, ' The absence of any representation of a 
horse among the many animals portrayed here and at Harappa, points to the bones 
of the Equus cahallus, which were found near the surface, being of a later ^te \ 
(lUd,, vol. I, p, 28, 1931). But he has himself refuted this statement of his in the 
strongest manner by opining that ' this negative argument, however, is not altogette: 
ccmdusive ; for the camel, too, is unrepresented, though the discovery of a bone of 
tto beast at a depth of 15 feet in the SD. area leaves little doubt that it was knwn 
as fax back as the Intermediate Period {Ibid., Vol. I, p. 28, 1931). Further it 
seems that Marshall has produced no sufficient reason to prove that these teeth are 
to be ascribed to an age later than the Indus Valley age. Marshall has sho\m that 
the antiquities found at the level of i to 2 ft. at Mohenjo-daro are to be ascribed ^ 
the Late I Period of the Indus Valley age (ibid., VQh I, p. 124, 1931) thm 

teeth have been found at Mohenjo-daro in DM. area at the depth of i ft. 10 in., they 
are to be ascribed to the Late I Period of the Indus Valley age, 

^ It is true that the mane is not indicated in this specimen as in the case of the 
horse on the abacus of the well-known Samath lion-capital (Early Indian Sculptiro. 
By L. Bachhofer, pl. 5, 1929) ; but this fact may be accounted for in the followisg 
manner. Firstly, it is not possible to indicate the mane of the horse in day m the 
manner in whidi it may be shown in a lithic specimen. Secondly, might be 
logically argued that it represents the horse whose mane has been cut off as is done 
in the case of many horses in the modem age. 

* An archseological tour in Waziristan and Northern Baluchistan^ By A. 
Stein, p. 38, pl. VII, P.W. 6, 1929. 
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(Pi. VII) representing a horse It is desirable that it should be 
more fully described. It is greatly worn out and its rear body and 
legs are lost for ever. He has not said anything definitely regarding 
its age but has produced sufficient evidence to prove that it belongs 
to the chalcolithic age. He has remarked, ‘ The ceramic wares 
which by their decoration supply the most characteristic criterion of 
this culture, are throughout associated with stone implements of a 
neolithic type and also, to a certain extent, with the use of copper 
both for weapons and ornaments .... The resemblance of the 
motifs used in the painted pottery to that from culture strata 
ascribed to pre-Sumerian times at Mesopotamian sites and hence 
approximately datable is very striking indeed This statement 
clearly shows that the antiquities discovered at this site are chal- 
colithic in age. Therefore the specimen under discussion also belongs 
to the chalcolithic ^age. .If anybody carefully studies this specimen, 
he will find that there is a great resemblance between the front body 
of the horse and this representation. Therefore it is quite Ic^c^ 
to conclude that it is the representation of a horse. 

Stein has discovered the terracotta-representation of an animal 
(Fig. 3) at Zayak in Baluchistan.’ Regarding its identification he 
has remarked, ‘ Of two fragments of coarsely made terracotta 
figurines Z.W.5. (PI. I) seems to represent the head of a horse, the 
other perhaps a human trunk. (? ) ’ ^ It is desirable that this q)edmen 
should be more thoroughly described. It is greatly worn out and 
its body is lost for ever ; but it is clearly discernible from the ractant 
face and neck that it is the representation of a horse. He has not 
said anything definitely regarding its age ; but its age ‘may be deter- 
mined from his remarks regarding the age of the painted pottery 
which have been found in association with this specimen. There 
are two mounds, at this site, which have been excavated. R^arding 
the age of Northern mound he has concluded ‘ from the majority of 
the painted fragments that the occupation of the site goes back to 
chalcolithic times Regarding the nature of the painted pottery 
in South-'Vt'est moiuid he has observed, ' The painted pottery found 
here in plenty agrees closely, as the specimens reproduced in Plate I 
show, with that of the mound to the north in fabric and type of 
decoration From the above statement it is clear that the 
antiquities discovered in South-West mound are to be ascribed to 
the chalcolithic age. The specimen under discussion has been found 


> im ., p. 38, 1929. . * IWrf., p. 41. 1929- 

^ An archaeological lour in Gedrosia. By A, Stein, p. 34 > Z*W. 5, 1931* 

♦ lUi ., p. 34 , IQ 3 T. “ p- a'S, 1931- 

• 76 m?., p. 34, 1931. 
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1 South-West mound. Therefore it is logical to ascribe it to the 
chalcolithic age. 

Let us now come to South India where some terracotta-figurines 
have been found. Breeks has discovered two terracotta animal- 
figmines out of cairns at Nilgiri Hills and Foote has discussed them. 
(Figs. 4 and 5) Let us discuss these two specimens one by one. In 
the first specimen (Fig. 4) ^ we find a man on the back of an animal. 
According to Foote it represents a man on horseback. If anybody 
carefully studies this specimen, he will find that it is extremely 
difficult to identify the represented animal as the horse because the 
face which is the most important criterion for identification is greatly 
mutilated. Therefore it is not possible to make a definite identifica- 
tion regarding this specimen. In the second specimen (Fig. 5) we 
find the representation of a man on the back of a horse.® According 
to Foote it represents a man on the horseback. If anybody care- 
fully studies it, he will come to the conclusion that the represented 
animal is the horse because the whole body, particularly the face, is 
exactly like that of a horse. Let us now consider the age of these 
two specimens. These two q)ecimens are to be ascribed to the same 
age on the following stylistic considerations. Firstly, the modelling 
of both these specimens is exactly similar. Secondly, whereas in 
Fig. 4 we find the cirdets stamped on the body of the horse, in 
Fig. 5 we find the same sort of cirdets stamped on the body of the 
man. According to Foote these two spedmens belong to the iron 
age.® It is well-known that in South India the palaeolithic, neolithic 
and iron ages successively occurred so far as the prehistoric ages are 
concerned. The iron age of South India is coiKequently pre- 
Maurya. . Therefore these two specimens are pre-Maurya. 

The above discu^ion shows that there is sufficient evidence to 
identify all these specimens except one (Fig. 4) as the representation 
of Ihe horse. Three of these specimens have been found in North 
India and the remdnii^ one in South India. In North India the 
palaplithic^ nwlithie ^d copper ages and in South India the palaeo- 
lithic, neolithic and iron ages occurred successively so far as the 
prehistoric ages are concerned.. The spedmeiK of North India 
belong to the chalcolithic age^ and the spedmen of South India to 
the iriih age. Therefore the specimens of North India are to be 
placed earlier than the specimen of South TTidla. in the chronolc^ical 

Catalogue of the prehistoric antiquities in Goveniment Museum, Madras. 
By R. B. Foote, pp. 48, 49. pi. Ill, 537, 1901, 

® lUi; pp. 4S. 49 » pl" III. 538, 1901. 

* IMi., pp. iii-xix, 1901. 

• * It is well-knowu that the prehistoric antiquities found at Mohenjo-daro are to 
be ascribed to the chalcolithic age. 
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scheme. Hie above discussion further shows that the representation 
of the horse in early Indian art may be traced back to the chalcolithic 
age and that there is no cogent reason to hold the view that the 
horse which is chiselled on the abacus of the well-known Samath 
lion-capital is the earliest representation of this animal in Indian art. 




MADHVA influence on BENGAL VAI§]iIAVISM 

By B. N. EjRISHNAMURTI Sarma 

According to the Vaismva traditions of Bengal, the religion 

of Caitanya was an offshoot of Madhvaism. Though Caitanj^a himself 

had obtained his ordination as a monk from Kefeiva Bharati ^ who 

undoubtedly belonged to an Order of Advaitic * monks, yet he is 

said to have inherited his Vaisnava-diksa from Isvara Puri who is 

reported to have come of the Order of Bhaktas founded by Vyasa- 

tirtha, through Laksmipati and Madhavendra Puri.® The teachers 

Madhavendra Puri, Isvara Puri as well as Nityananda and Advaita * 

were probably not also Madhvas in outlook. It is no doubt true 

that Baladeva Vidyabhusana, one of the leading exponents of the 

Caitanya-cult in the i8lh century, expressly declares in his 

PmmeyaratnavaB and other works that Caitanya belongs to the 

Madhva-sampradaya, by virtue of his descent from Vyasaraya 

through Laksmipati aijd other monks, and quotes the gen^ogy of 

teachers already mentioiied by Kavikarnapura, in his Gtmaganodr 

de^aAipika : — ji, - - 

^ Maohvacarj'a 


I. 2. 3- 4- Afcsobhya TIriia 

5. Jayatirtiia 
[Jnanasindhti] 
[Dayanidhi] 
Vidyanidhi [dhiiaja ?] 

Rajendia Tfrtha 
Jaya{dlivaja}dliaima 
Pomsottama 

Brahxnanya (d. 1478} 
VyasatirtJia (d. 1^9! 

Lakfad^ti 
^IddhaTeo^ Ftui 


Isvara Puri Advaita Nityananda 

Caitanya (1485-1533). 

* Vide Caitanyacandrodaya of Kavikarnapfiia, 1854, p, 140. 

* ‘ Prabhu kabe ami hoji bin sampradaji ' {Cmianyacaritamrta, i, 7, 64, p. 152), 
® See Gauragaifoideiadlpihd. 

* ' Pori ’ is indisputably a title of an Advaitic Order of monks. 
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In recent years, however, the alleged l^dhva descent df 
Caitanya (-sampradaya) has been seriously questioned and sought to 
be rq)udated by certain Bengali writers like Dr. S. K. De * and Sjt. 
Amamath Ray^ and the genealogy mentioned by Baladeva dis- 
missed as a forgery and a concoction. This has met with stout 
opposition from certain traditional quarters in Bengal itself and a 
keen fight is still going on over the issue.* 

It seems to me that much confidence cannot be placed on the 
genealogy furnished by Kavikarpapura and Baladeva. It is wrong 
and defective in many places. The names of Jnanasindhu and 
Daydnidhi are nowhere to be found among the .successors of J ayatirtha. 
Vidyauidhi is evidently a mistake for Vidyadhiraja and Jayadharma 
for Jayadhvaja. As for Vyasatirtha himself, there is nothing to 
show that he could not have had a North Indian disciple of the name 
of Laksmipati who might have been initiated into the Bhakti- 
Fantha, which he transmitted to Madhavendra Puri and other monks 
of an obviously Advaitic Order. In this way Caitanya hims elf 
might have inherited the gospel of Bhakti from his tea<iier Isvara 
Puri. But there are not sufficient proofs that Ilvara Puri was at 
any time imbued with purely Madhva ideas. Even if he had been, 
his title ‘ Puri ’ * is sufficient indication that he could not have 
belonged to the Madhva Order which in the i6th century could 
never have tolerated such a distinctly Advaitic title for one of its 
brethren. We know too Caitanya himself (1485-1533) was a younger 
contemporary of Vyasaraya (1478-1539). It sounds rather strung 
that Caitanya should have preferred to take orders from an Advaitic 
monk in or about 1509, when he ought to have known th,it the 
illustrious VyasarSya (the Faramaguru of his Paramaguru accords^ 
to the talde of Baladeva) was then alive and at the height of to 
power in^e South. All things cdnsidered, it appears to be more or 
less certain that Caitanya had not heard of Vyasaraya at all, tuitfl 
much later,-^y about 1520, when he went to the South. It is not, 
however, unlikely that a Bhakti movement was started in the North 

* See his paper in tbe Wintemite Commemoration Volume, Leipzig, i933,p.aoi, 

smers^ however, from several misapprehensions concerning the Older of 
BQdhva^anyisins — such as that the MSdhva ascetics retain their iikfaa and yajno- 
pavlta, etc. 

* See his article on the subject of Caitanya and Madhva in the Assam Researdi 
Soaely Joum^, April, 1935. 

* the rejmnder to the above by Sjt. Ac}rutacaran Tattvanidhi in the Journal 
of the Assam Researdb Society, I935» 

4. Vyasatirtha had many disdpks from among Advaltins, 

noteoly ms Inc^inmher Somanatha. But the title ‘ Puri ' is distinctive of an Advaitic 

Wder. In the Madhvavijaya we have the name of one Pundarika Puri opposii^ 
the Acirya. • ■ trr 
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of by Rajendxa Tirtha and bis disciple Jayadbvaja during their 
sojourn there* We have it from ^vikarnapura that the celebrated 
Visnu Puri, author of the Bhakiiratnavalt, was a disciple of Jaya- 
dhwja.^ Most probably it was this Vis]^u Puri who was the real father 
of the Bhakti movement in the North and the teachers haksnupati, 
Madhavendra Puri, and Ilvara were descended from him and of 
these Kvara Puri was probably contemporaneous with Vy&atirtha 
and presumably well-acquainted with him. This may, in a way 
explain how in later years, when the genealogy of Cait^ya had tO' 
be put up, he came to be reckoned in the line of .Suddha-Vai§^va 
monks descended from Madhvacarya. So far ^ Caitanya himself 
was concerned, the influence of the special teaching of M§dhva upon 
him was nil. Even at the time of his visit to the South, he 
not seem to have been taken up over-much with Madh™m.* The 
Bengali biography Caitanyacaritamfta speaks of his visit to Udipi, 
the birth-place of Madhva, but quite apart from the fart that its 
account is by no means flattering to the then Svamis of the Krs^- 
temple the criticisms * said to have been made by Caitanya on the 
doctrines of Madhva suffer from serious misunderstandii^ and nus- 
representatioii of the true position taken up by Madhva in ^ <^- 
mentaries, on the relative places of Karma, Jfiana and Bh^i. 
Perhaps Caitanya had ample time afterwards to revi^ his oj^ion 
on the faith of Madhva and instruct his disciples accordingy- How- 
ever that may be, it is not true to say that Bei^al Vaispa^m 
first came under the influence of Madhva-thougit, Jiva 

Gosvamin, the nephew of Rupa and Sauatana. For, Rupa 
is considerably influenced by Madhva in his Laghuhkagamt^pa. 
Se >^only ^ from MSdlivo > on certain very intimate d^nes 
of Vaisnavism,* but is also anxious to reconcilehis views withmoseot 
the Ac^a and quotes the very pass^e cited by Ma^va from the 
Brahmatarka on the unity of the divine constitution. He aj^i^s 

» ‘Srimad Visnupuri yastu Bhaktiratnavalih krtih Jayadhanna^^isyo uhnt 

* ‘ Kivanta eva VaisnavS drstah. Tepi Narayanopasafca eva. Ai«i« Tattva- 
vadinah^ Tepi tathavidhi eva. ‘NiraVadyam na bhavati tesam matam {C^tanya- 
candroiaya. Act 8 , p. 174 : B*. Ind., 1854);. 

* Prabhu kahe jnan karma done hay jun i 

Tomar sampradaye dekhi sau duyi cihna | , c 

* Naivanvasadhanaia bhaktih phalatupa M sa yatab {Brh. Up. c.). ^ c. on 

Gita III 31 . ^The same texts from the BMgmata ate put into the month of Caitam a 

“ 4 Bombay, r,-. B- »■ 

* Op. dt.. R). 125 (Padma) and 162-3. 

* P. 121-22. Nanvidam Srfiyate Atrocyate .... I 
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to the many authorities cited by Madhva ^ in his Brahmasutror- 
hkasya, Bhagavata Tdtparya, etc. Still, he could not be said to have 
adopted Madhva as his sole and only guide and teacher, or have 
been prepared to go the whole hog with him on all matters. His 
respect for Madhva does not conclude his homage to the great 
Advaitic commentator on the Bhagavata, — Sridhara Svamin, whom 
he quotes * and mentions * several times. This clearly shows that 
the Gosvamins* were equally divided in their allegiance between 
Madhva and Sridhara. Rupa's nephew, Jiva Gosvamin, is no doubt 
greatly influenced by the views of Madhva ® and is quite prepared to 
take his word for it that such sources as the CaturvedaiikM, 
Brahmatarka, Turalruti, are genuine.* But he is equally well- 
disposed towards the memories of Samkara ^ and Ramanuja.® At 
the same time, the Bengal Vaisnavas have, as a rule, shown their 
undisguised apathy to the Maysivada of Samkara.® Jiva Gosvamin 
says in so many words that he would follow the lead of Sridhara 
Svamin, ondy so far as it would be in keeping with the principles of 
genuine Vaisnavism.^® The implication is obvious that he cannot 
and would not follow him in his predilections as an Advaitin. 

Till the da3rs of Jiva Gosvamin, the Bengal Vaisnavas were thus 
only partially influenced by the writings of Madhva and his followers. 
It was from the i 8 th century that this influence became complete 
and wholesale — ^the two great writers of this period being (i) Radha 
Damodara, a Kanyakubja Brahmin,^ and (2) his disciple Baladeva 
Vidyabhfisana. 

The Vedanta-syamantaka of the former has been published 
from Lahore.^® It is a short tract in six kirajaas (chapters), dealing 
with the ‘ Pramanas ’ to be accepted ; the five Prameyas, viz.. 


* Ityesa darsita Madlivacaryair bhasye nija irutih li (P. 222.) 

* P. 18. Iti Svami. 

® P. 50. * A . 

^ Sanatana in his com. Vai^iiavato^afjfl on the Bhag. refers to Sridhara with 
respect. (No. 3522-3, i. o. MS.). 

5 Satsandarbha, pp. 15, 18, 77, 93, loi, 102, etc. 

^ P. 22, op, cU, 

^ See Satsandarhha, p. 17. 

* Qp, at,, p. 164. 

® In the Caitanyacaritdmtia itself (Adilila, 7, st. 121 ff.) Caitanya, on the occasion 
of a meeting with Advaitins at Benares, is represented as estabh’ shing the ‘ anutva ^ 
of the Jiva and severely criticizing the ' Vibhutva * interpretation of the Sutras 
propounded by Samkara. Pp. 161-4 (Oaudiya edn.). 

Bhasyaruj^a ca tadvyakhya Sridharasvaniir caranauam Suddhavaisnava- 
siddhantanugata cet, tarhi yathavadeva lekhyate (p, 20). 

Radhadamodarah Kanyakubjavipravatarpsah svasyamantropadesta — Bala- 
deva, Stddhdntaraina, VII, 34 (p. iv, Introd, to Punjab O. Ser, No. 19). 

Punjab O.S., XIX, 1930. 
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God, Soul, Prakrti, Time, and Karma (chapteqps iii-vi), deal with 
the Prameyas one after the other. RSdha Damodara quotes passage 
from the B.S.B. of Madhva (p. 14) and pleads vigorotidy for tte 
distinction of the Jiva and the Brahman, and repudiates the doctrine 
of the ‘ Avacyatva ’ of the Brahman (p. 21). 

His pupil Baladeva is said /to have l^longed to the Balasore 
district in Orissa. He was a contemporary of Jayasimha, ruler of 
Jeypore, who flourished in the beginning of the i8th century. 
Aufrecht notes that one of Baladeva’s works— a commentary on 
the UtfialikSvallaH — ^was written in 1765 A.D. He was a painstaking 
scholar and enthusiastic follower of Caitanya, though not quite 
an accurate student of the philosophy of Ma^va. He lived up to 
a. jdpe old age and spent his last days at Brndavana, adopting 
samyasa. . 

,, dozen wtia^ are ascribed ^ to Baladeva, wmch include 

cojhmettbafies on (i-io) the ten XJpanisads**; the Visnusahasra 
ndfm**; ^ and commentaries again on (13) the L^ghur- 

of Kflpa Gosvamin, and the (14) Satsandarbha^ 
of jiro We have also an independent tract of his entitled 

PmiifeyardfnSvalt^^ and (16-18) three works dealing with the 
Btahmasutras. ^ , . 

Of these, the Prameyaratndvall^ is an exposition of the nine 
central principles of the Vaisnavism of Caitanya, which are identical 
with the nine fundamental tenets of Madhva’s ‘ Visnu-Glaubens , 
as sunmKdnp in the well-known verse : 

‘ Ar itnan Madhvamate Hareh paratarah satyam jagat lattvato 
bhedo . . . . ’ 

Baladeva has one to match this : — 

^n'Madhvah praha Vis^um paratamam . . . 
and writes : 

Anandatirthai racitani yasj'am prameyaratnani navaiva santi \ 
Prameyaratnavalir adarena pradhibhiresa hrdaye nidheya 1 

It is in ttis work that Baladeva traces the Gurtiparampara of 
Caitanya from Madhva. ^ , 7 - 

His most important work, however, is the Govindabhasya on 
the B.S., which closely follows the B.S.B. of Madhva. We. have a 


^ See the iatrod. to the Laglmbhilgavaiamria, Venkatesvar Steam Press, Bomba> , 

* A translation in English has been tesiied in the S.B.H. Series, Allahabad (b> 
the late Rai Bahadur S. C. Vasn). 
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MB. of the work in the Madras 0.1#. (R. No. 2990).^ The Siddhdnta- 
ratna or Gmindahhasya-pl^ikd (Madras O.L. 2989) is a sort of 
introduction to the above and contains the following eight padas : 

1. Paramapumsaxthanirnaya. 

2. Bhagavad-ailvaiyadinirnaya. 

3. Vispu-pdramyanirnaya. 

4. Sa.rvavedavedyatvattir^ya. 

5. Kevaladvaitanirasa. 

6 . Vidhantarena Kevaladvaitanirasa. 

7. Kevalanubhutinirasa. 

8 . Purusarthanirnaya. 

The author bows in this work to Rupa and Sanatana whom he 
calls ‘ veritable clouds in quieting the dust-storm of Mayavada ’ 
(v. 4) and concludes with a reverential tribute to Madhva : — 

ilnandatirtha plutam acjmtam me 

Caitanya bhasvat prabhayati phullam 1 

Ceto’ravindam priyatamarandam 

Pibatyalih sacciavitattvavadah g 

He wrote his own commentary on the Siddhantaratna (Madras 
R. No. 2989). It is remarked in the course of this commentary that 
the author wrote the Siddhantaratna to augment his Govindahhasya 
(on the B.S.).® 

Here too is affirmed Caitanya’s descent from Mddhva : Atha 
atmanah Sri Madhvanvayadiksita-bhagavat Krsiiacaitanya-mata- 
sthatvam aha — ^Anandeti | 

It will be seen from the above extracts that Baladeva was an 
out and out Madhva who believed and taught that the school of 
C^tanya was really an offshoot of the Dvaita philosophy of Madhva. 

1 This has been translated into English by the late S. C. Vasu (S.B.H. Series# 
Allahabad). 

• Atha soyam Govindaihinti Baladevopakhyo Vidyibhiisanal^ Brahmashtrefn 
Govindabha§yabhidh5nam vivaranam nirmaya, tat-parip'o?aya Siddhinta- 
ratn&khyaip tatjfitham nirmltukaniah . . . . | Govinda Ekanti was evidently the 
ascetic name of the author. 




THE DATE OF THE ARTHASASTRA 

By Atindra Nath Bose 

The controversy over the date of the Arthasastra attributed to 
Kautilya has of late tended to subside and scholars with rare excep- 
tions are complacently building their theses upon the theory of 
Vincent Smith and Shama 6astri assigning the work to the 4th century 
B.C. The plea to bring it down to the 3rd century A.D. set forth by 
Jolly in the introduction to his edition of the Arthasastra and by 
Wintemitz in the third volume of the History of Indian Titerature 
has had no wide acceptance and was weakened by the refutation of 
Shama Sastri and N. Nt I^aw. In an article in the J.R.A.S., 1929 
(PP- 77 “® 9 ) shown by another scholar that the comparison of 

certain expressions and passages in the A^a^tra with Asvaghosa’s 
Buddhacarita on the one hand and with Arya^ura’s Jatakamala and 
the Bamkavatarasfitra on the other placed the book with tolc iable 
certainty between the beginning of the Christian era and about 150 
A.D., or at most 250 A.D. In the Political History of Ray Chowdhttri 
300 B.C. and 100 A.D. are taken as the upper and lower limits. 
Without any pretension to speak the last word on the subject a 
few dues to the chronologic^ mystery may be gathered winch 
expose the 4th century theory to considerable amount of criticism 
and incline the balance of evidence in favour of the ist century 
after Christ. ^ 

The priority of the Arthasastra to the Smrtis of Manu and 
Yajnavalkya been sou^t to be proved by comparison of their 
sodal and political systems. 'Kiis is based on the f^ a^umptions 
that the theories in the Artha^tra correlate to facts and institutions 
without fail and that there was alsolute uniformity of beliefs and 
practices in Magadha and the Brahmansidela or land of Delhi and 
the Eastern Pimjab where the sacred institutes were bean. The 
points of analogy moreover are not less if not more outspoken than 
those of disparity. As between the ArthaMstra and Manu, 
Yajfiavalkya and NSrada affinity is very dose with r^snd to the 
laws of hire and contract, of debt, deposit, witness, gift, stokn 
property and ownership j robbery, defamation and intimidation , 
a^ult, marital rights and proprietory rights of women and in- 
heritance. Manu and Yajfiavalkya attest to the fixing of the price of 
merchan^se. There is also similarity with Manu on the existence 
of private and a>mmunal ownerdiip of land side by side, acseptmice 
of a day's work from common 4i!fcfsaus in lieu, of taxes, salt as a 
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royal monopoly among other things (land-grants dating fiom the 
time of the Sdtavahanas frequently confirm that salt was a royal 
monopoly under their rule) and reference to the Magadha amoi^ 
mixed castes. The argument that the Artha^astra knows only four 
kinds of slaves while Manu seven and Narada fifteen was put 
forth from oversight for the Arthaiastra distinctly refers to the (i) 
udaradasa — ^bom slave, (2) krlta — purchased, (3) dhitaka — ^acquired 
by mortgage, (4) sakrddtmadhatd — voltintary enslavement, (5) da^a- 
pranUa — enslaved by court-decree, (6) grhajdta — ^bom in the house, 
(7) ddydgaia — ^acquired by inheritance from ancestors, (8) dhvajdhrta — 
captured in war or raids. It is moreover pointed out that slaves 
mi^t be acquired in other ways that are left unspecified {labdhakri- 
tanam-anyatamdni). Thus the Arthasastra list is wider than Manu’s 
fVIII, 415) and embraces almost all the varieties cited by Narada 
(V, 26-38) only under more numerous sub-heads except a few which 
may have been later development. It is most unsafe to derive 
darofiological conclusions from comparison between ^astra literatme 
which not only ignore facts on many instances but represent theories 
and institutions of a much earlier age than the one when they are 
composed. Still the closer resemblance of the Arthasastra to the 
later dharmaidstras than to the earlie!j: dharmasutras of Gautama’" 
Baudhayana, etc. cannot be left entirely out of account. 

A conspicuous example of this anrdogy is found in the currency 
system described in the three types of literature and in Pali works. 

Commenting on Suttavibhanga, fhe Faxajika 11-16, Buddha^ 
ghosa says that in Bimbisara's time in Rajagaha : — 

I Kahdpa'm . . 20 mdsakas 

I pdda . . 5 mdsakas 

I Kahapam . . 4 pddas 

This kahapana however, he warns, is the ancient mlakahdpam 
not the Rudradamaka — o. depreciated standard adopted find follow^ 
from Rudradaman’s time. 

Sariputta again in his commentary on the passage of BuddJia-; 
ghosa, explains that this Rudradamaka is J of a nllakahdpana. 

From a comparison of the weight of the silver dharana as ipven. 
by hfe^u, Yajnavallgra and Visnu and of the Rudradamaka kahdpafO.. 
it is found that they Dear the same ratio in weight as the ntlakahdpa^^ 
to the latter, so that the dharana and the ntlakahdpaM may 
be identified denoting the same class of silver coins} It is to 
noted that while Gautama and Katyayana, like the Pali texts retai^ 
the term kdrsdpaim for silver as well, as copper coins, Manu^? 

See C. p. Chatterji’s article on Numismatic Data in Pali Literature in B. C: 
Law^S Buddhistic Studies r»n aoa ff 
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Yajfiavalkya and Visnu reserve karsapaim only for copjfer coins and 
invent the separate term dharana for silver coins. Probably the 
Pali term mldkahdpaim was devised to remove this source of con- 
fusion. 

Now the Arthaiastra agrees with the later law-books in this 
respect. Its silver coin is dharana and its copper- coin karsapana. 
It also agrees with Manu, Yajfiavalkya and Visnu in respect of the 
prescribed weight of the standard gold and copper money, — the 
suvarnA and the paim or kdrsdpaim — ^but differs as regards the weigfit 
of the standard silver coin — ^the dharana. This difference may be 
easily accounted for. The prescribed weight of the dharana in the 
Arthasastra closely approximates to the prescribed weight of the 
suvartm and pana the margin being explicable by the fact that since 
the weight of the gaurosarsapa and the guhja or krsnala might 
slightly vary in different parts of India, the ratio between the two 
given in the Smrtis may not be the exact standard. It seems that 
the author of the Arthasastra aimed at a currency reform whereby 
the same weight standard could be prescribed for the three classes 
of coins like many other projected reforms in other spheres of 
administration.'^ 

Shama 6astri claims that the k^sSpana which according to 
Patafijali’s Mahabhasya was in earlier times equivalent to i6 masas, 
indicated the Artha^astra’s equation of i suvarrui or karsa to i6 
mdsas. The doctor has confused between the weight standard of 
karsa (to which conformed the standard gold coin suvarna) with the 
silver money called kdrsapana. In the Artha^astra’s table i karsa == 
1 6 mdsas = 8o gwnjas or krsiMlas (or ratis) according to Sm^ 
nomendature while a kdrsdpana weighs 56 ^a i ns or 32 kr^nalas.* 
The kdrsdpana of Patafijdi may of course be identified with the 
dharana' of the Arthasastra which is equated with 16 silver mdsas. 
But this equation is repeated with Manu (YO, i35~36)* Yajfiavalkya 
(1. 364) and Visnu (IV. 11-12) and in this as in many other respe^ 
the author of ’the Arthai§stra may have merely lined up with 
contemporary Smyti Uterature without caring whether system 
described prevailed in his time actually or only in tradition ; or 
the system may have been revived £r«n the ist century A.B. 

The standard gdd coin in the Arthalistra is sum^ wiach m 
earlier literature is niska, s&atantSna kf^tala and in later ones 
dindra. But no chrmiol ogicnl demtoati<m can be drawn betweei 

^ C D, Cbattexji, op cit, pp. 423 S. ' , , . < 

^ The average weight of the^ hahapap^ or old stiver puncli- 

marked coin is 42 grains of i grs, *32 kf^nalas or i mti 

l>eing approximately equal to 1*75 Chatterji, op, cU,, pp. 423 ff. 
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the suvarna and the dinara. The dindra nevet became a standard 
toifPTi coin all over India though it is found here and there from the 
ist century A.D. while on the other hand the suvai^a continues to 
be the standard as late as in Usavadata’s Nasik Inscriptions equalling 
35 kdrsapanas. Thus the mention of smavm as standard gold 
coin places the Artha 4 §stra positively later than the stage when the 
niska was the current coin as represented in the Epics and the 
Jaitakas, but not necessarily earlier than the ist century B.C. when 
the dindm began to obtain currency in parts of India. 

The comparison of the political and social theories of the 
Arthaiastra with the fragments of Megasthenes bespeaks a similar- 
wrong mode of approach towards the chronological problem as its 
comparison with the legal injunctioi^. A political philosopher is no 
historian. Had Kautilya been the maker of the Maurya Empire 
and founder of the dynasty as well as the author of the monumental 
treatise it is of course likely that his pet theories would have been 
worked out in practice and Megasthenes’ testimony agreed in many 
details over them. But Megasthenes differs no less than he agi;^s. 
He witnesses land-assessment at i of produce, the Artha^tra ^t 
i in normal times. He refers to a good war-practice that crops 
and lands are not destroyed by belligerents, the Arthaiastra definitely 
enjoins such devastation (IX. i). His kffirmation that infliction of 
aqury on royal artisans or evasion of municipal tithfe entailed death 
s^itence is not found in the ArthaSastra's penal code — which is more 
ftfeiti to that of Manu and Y§.jfiavalkya. The evidences of 
Megasthenes oh writing, on famine and oh usury though^ faulty, 
ec^nin an indirect truth whidi substantially militates against the 
AfthaHstra. 

While these conflicting evidences are dismissed on the score of 
the tadxasss of Megasthenes' statements the observation on non- 
e«fet®ttoe of slavery is adduced as tallying with the liberal rules of 

Artha^tra on slaves. But in the ArthaSastra’s time there were 
slav^ who are summarily passed over, but 'who obvioudy 
far out-numbered the Srya slaves and for whom there was no 
imt%ation. Megasthenes therefore seems to have either made a 
statement without knowledge of facts and consequently of no worth, 
or the Soreign ^aves must not have been so numerous in his day as 
in the time of the Artha^tra. 

The supposition that the Artha^tra reflects pre-Buddhistic 
s( xaety does not stand in the face of the clear reference to stupa 
(Xm. ii) and to the iSkyas and Ajivikas. The proscription of tl^ 
pec^e along with the Sudra and the pravrdjita (III. xx) in ceremonials 
devote to the gods and the manes is characteristic of the movement 
cff BrShmanical revival which is held to have begun from about the 
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time di the Sungas. The use of the word Hkya to denote a hhik§u 
is of special sigi^cance. We do not come across such use earlier 
than in Kusana inscriptions where the word sakyabhiksu is common^ 
plau ^ and later in the Divyavadana. 

So far for the weaknesses of the 4th century theory. There axe 
positive evidences of more weight which point to the ist t^ntury 
A.D. 

TSie strot^est point in support of the post-Christian origin of the 
ArthaSastra is the structure of the te^. It is strikiug that it not 
only expounds a methodology of treating a subject which is foreign 
to earlier works but actually and scrupulously follows that melliodo- 
logy i^wtrayukti). The medical treatise of Su^ruta which is assigned 
to about the 2nd century A.D. and the Pali works Nettip akam ng 
and Petakopadesa belonging to about the ist century A.D. follow 
the same order and espound it Just in the same manner. SuSruta 
in particular agrees with the Arthalastra in definition and even the 
number of the tantrayuktis which is 32 (Uttaxatantra TXV). The 
nomenclature is also the same except that for the Artha^tra's 
upamanam and uUarapaksa Susruta substitutes amkania and 
niriMya respectively. The definitions resemble not only in idea 
but in many cases also in lai^age. A few parallels may be quoted. 

ArthitS-stra. SMmta. 


1 . y am^artham-adhikttyo-cyate 

tai-adMkarwmin. 

2. Soistrasya prakarana-nupUr- 

m-'Mhdnam. 

3. Vakyayojand yogah. 

4. Samdsa-vdkyam-tiddeiah. 

5. Vyasavdkyam nirdd&iah. 

6 . Y ad-anuktanirarthdd-apad- 

yate sSrrthdpaUih. 

7. Uhhayato-hetumdnartha- 

santiayah. 

8 . Yena vSkyam samapyate sa 

vaJ^a^esah. 

g. Pafav^^afn-^P^i^tisiddhapi- 

anutmtaffi. 

10 Atiiaya •ocer'twnoi vydkhyd- 

(lafji. 

11 . Abhipluta-vyapctkarsa^mr- 

upavargah. 


Same. 

Prakarandmipiirvyd-bhihitam 

vidhdnam, 

Yetut vdkynm ynjyate sa yogah. 

Sairiasa-kaihanuin-uddo^ah. 

Vistara vacanam nirddeiah. 

Y ad^akirtitam-arthdd-dpadyat^ 
sd-rthdpattih. 

Ubhaya-hetudarianam samSeyah. 

Yena padend-nuktma vakyaitt 
samapyate sa va^a^e^. 

Paranwiamrapratistddham- 

anumaiam. 

Atisayopa-imnanam vydkhyM- 
‘mm. 

A bhivySfyidpakarsafuim- apaoar- 
gah, etc. etc. 


^ For references, see Epigraphia Iiujica, Vol. X, p. 222 . 
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That SuSruta's defimtions are a little more elaborate and precise 
s easily expkined by the improvement undergone in a few interven- 
ing decades. It may be noted that later literature do not formulate 
but simply follow the method and in them its divisions evolve and 
multi^y as for example in the Samhitd of Caraka which follows 34 
sub-di'^^sions {SiddhisthSna, XII);* 

The reference to Cina in the Artha^astra is a distinct pointer to 
an age mudi later than the year 249 B.C. when the Ts’in dynasty 
came to ^e in China whence the name Cina was introduced in 
The significant name appears in no Indian literature of proved 
date. The earliest Pali reference to Cina and Onapa^ occurs in the 
Buddhavamsa and the Apadana (I. 14 ; 406, 14), the two Pali 
compilations that were not included in the canon earlier than in thp^ 
ist century B.C. The instances in the Epics are evidently later 
interpolations as is further proved by the different readings in 
available recensions. To parade their geographical aM racial know- 
ledge the pedants of a later age introduced the Qnas, the Sakas, thfc 
Yavanas (sometimes even the Romakas and the Parasikas) and othi^ 
generic terms indicating foreign barbarians along with the indigenous 
barbarians who existed from an ''older time and had place in the 
original text. These C 3 nas inhabited the borderlands along the 
Valh&a, the Tibet^ valleys and the Prdgjyotisa and possibly 
implied the Mongoloid races percolating from the Himalayan ranges 
or the people who acknowle<%ed some sort of suzerainty under the 
Chmese empire (Ramayana, IV, 44, 12-14 ; Mahabharata II. 26, 9 ; 
51, 23 ; 111^76 ; VI. 9). Their chief produce was skin as weh as 
woollen textile and fabrics of jute and silk in which they specialized 
along with ^e people of Valhi (jtramS'm-rSga-spariadyam vcUM 
sammbhavam : Aurfiafka rankavaUcaim patajam MtajafUatha. 
Mim. n. 51, 26). In the ArthaSdstra Samfira, dnasi and Silmfili 
are skins procured from Valhava which according to Bhattaswamin 
'IS the name of a country on the Himalayan borders ; and the silk 
and jute fabrics have become famous dhinese luxuries in T-ndjati 
kau^ya^ dnapatta^ canabhfimija vySkhyatah, 
This IS reminiscent of the verse in the Buddhavamsa, 
II, which runs as : ‘ pallunnam cinapattafica koseyyam 
k^bffla^ pi ca'. The statements of the M^abharata, the 
Aitnas^ra ^d tiie Buddhavamsa are remarkably parallel and reflect 

case of the Buddhavamsa 
ca^t be earlier than the ist century B.C, Prom Chinese ^d 
^l^s<^c^ It IS de^tely known that this flouri^ng intercourse 
between China and India began fr om the dawn of the Christian era. 

See B. M. Baraa — Old Brabmi Inscriptions, p. 285. 
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No less significant is the reference to Ceylonese as 

Parasamudraka (II. xi, Bhat^wamin’s commentary). In the 
Petiplus of the Erylirean Sea of which the date is conclusively fixed 
near about the 6th decade of the.ist century A.D., Ceylon is referred 
to as Palisimundu. Now Megasthenes knows Ceylon as Taprobane. 
The same name is seen in Asoka’s Edicts. The Ramayana, however, 
knows it not only as Tamraparni but also as Simhala and T ^nilra 
Had the name Parasamudra been in vogue in the ti mp of the ori^al 
composition of the Ramayana which is not far removed from the 
beginning of the Maurya Empire^ it would most probably have 
been used by the author of the Epic. The ArthaSastra is thus 
acquainted with a name that seems to have existed in the ist century 
A-D. but not earlier. 

The industrial guilds in the Arthaiastra are a constant source of 
menace and dangerous rival to royal authority. Villages and 
agricultural operations are protected against their interference. 
They supply militia to the royal force and are alternately wooed or 
intrigued against by kings. They serve as State banks and by 
means of sinister cartels and cornerings influence price. This 
extraordinary growth of the irents into an incalculable political and 
economic force is suggested to have been a later development by 
a comparative study of the earlier and later Smrtis and post-Qirfetian 
ir^riptions. In Manu and Yajnavalkya the cartel and corner 
systems are foimd in full swing, an unwholesome factor in the market 
raising and lowerit^ price by their machinations. The banking 
function of th,e_ ^enis referred to in the Arthasastra {V. ii ; VII. xi) 
is characteristic of a later age of thriving money transactions and 
speedy circulation of capital, and the earliest evidence we have of 
such operations is in UsavadAta’s Nasik Inscription assigned to the 
2 nd century A.D. 

The emergency tax or sur-tax of pranaya {V. ii) appears in the 
Arthasastra and in Rudradiman's Jurmgadh Rc^ Inscription but in 
no revenue or fiscal list of earlier literature or inscriptions* What 
is nmre strikii^ is that this levy is mentioned in ihe Arthasastra 
without reference to any controversy by the author, a levy on the 
Justice of which there might well become dilute. It may have 
been that the Sakas first introduced it and the ^lier teadreiS were 
strangers to the tax or the distinct name by which it was known. 

The Arthasastra inaugurates the inqyortant system of specifying 
dates in terms of regnal years and months, fortni^ts and days of m 
ofikial year {Rajavarsam mSsah paJ^ Mmsasea U. vi). 


^ Winternitz — History of Indian Literature, Vol. I. 

* Sec Ray Chowdhun^-Political History of Ancient India, 3rd Edn., p. 7. 
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' But so far as the written records of AsoKa hitherto discovered go 
he has nowhere mentioned the dates in term of the year, month and 
day. It is in the Kusana records that the dates have been stated for 
the first time in term of the regnal year, and in that of the month 
and the day of an official year, cf. ‘ Devaputmsya Kaniskasya sam 
5 : he I di r. The specification of the date in term of the reg nal 
year, and the month, half-month and day of an official year as 
enjoined in the Katitiliya Artha^astra is a convention which is met 
with for the first time in the earliest Sanskrit inscription of 
Rudradaman (A.D. 150) : ‘ Rudraddmano varse dvisaptaiitame (72) 
MdrgaHrsahahulapratipaddydm The convention once established 
was adhered to in later Sanskrit inscriptions 

In the State contemplated in the Arthasastra Sanskrit is the 
official language. It is almost an established fact that from the timp 
of the Matuya Empire right up to the beginning of the Christian era 
various forms of Prakrt remained popular and official language while 
SaiTskrit was confined to the culttrred few. This is suggested by 
coin-legends and inscriptions * as well as by the rise of the two 
famous grammatical works, that of Patanjali in the north and that of 
Sarvavaman in the south who moreover preludes his book (Katantra) 
by quoting an anecdote to illustrate how ignorant even the kings 
had become of the sacred language. The grammatical works heralded 
the revival and popularization of Sanskrit to which the Arthaiastra 
is a clear testimony. 

The Artha^tra shows intimate acquaintance with the Puranas 
and with epk literature not only in its main plot but in many of the 
subsidiary dkhyWnas such as thc^e of Nala, Vatapi, Mandavya, 
Danda^a, etc. and in the theories of the great preceptors and 
theoreticians who are represented therein. As pointed out by Jdly 
most of the authorities in the field of political and soci^ sciences 
quoted in the Artha§§stra fi^re in the Mahabharata •and these 
Warn against fixing the age of its composition as hig h as 325 B.C.. ■ i 

These are not to deny that the Arthasastra contains much that 
must be thrown back to the 4th century B.C. or much earlier. As. 
h^ b^n pointed out already, this is the general characteristic 

literature tha:t they present an ideal rather than real state of. 
s^ety and often pass eariier opinions as their onhi. Unlike the 
Sianava Imarmaidstra Artha^Sstra seems to be the compositimi' 
of a st^le author but it does not follow that all he wrote was his 
o^. In fact, he acknowledges his debt to his predecessors a long 
list of whom frequently appears in thf» book. And in the process of 


B. M. Barua — Asoka Edicts iu New p. 75. 

See Rhys Davids — Buddhist India, pp. 317-18. 
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taking from earlier authorities with or without acknowledgment 
theories and practices crept in the text which did not belong to the 
author's time. 

It is tempting to synchronise a great treatise like the Arthasastra 
with the foundation of the biggest empire of ancient India. But the 
chicanery and intrigue, the ruthless police methods, the nightmare of 
sedition, the unscrupulous use of poison and women reflect not the 
formation of a stable empire rather its bankruptcy and decadence. 
The vicious theory of circles of states speal:3 of the maisyanyaya or 
primitive anarchy among bundles of independent and semi-indepen- 
dent statelings each with imlimited territorial ambition coalescing 
and splitting with kaleidoscopic variety, faithlessness to allies and 
disrespect for treaties betray an absence of political morality which 
evoked scathing denunciation from Baaa the representative poet 
of another empire. The political philosophy of the Artha^tra fits 
not so well with Maurya imperialism as with an age of turmoil 
when local principalities were dissolving in internecine war. 

A possible explanation of the testimony to Kautilyan authorship 
in later literature may be this. Kautilya or Canakya or Vispugiipta 
may not have been altogether a fictitious figure as supposed by 
Johnston * and Jolly. He is known both to the Brahmanical tradi- 
tion of the Mudraraksasa and Visnupurana and to the Buddhist 
tradition of the Mahavamsa and Manjusrimiilakalpa. But had he 
been the man behind the throne the historians of Alexander who 
wrote not solely upon Megasthenes’ record but utilized plenty of 
materials now lost to us — ^Justin, Quintius Curtii:^, Arrian, Strabo 
and Plutarch for example, — ^would not have dismissed him with 
silent indifference while naming Candra^pta and Nanda. 
Shama Sastii fails to note that no literature earlier than from the 4th 
century A.D. mentions Kautilya or ascribes to him either the des- 
truction of the Nandas or ^e composition of the Axtha^tra or 
quotes from the book. The Milindapanho, a work believed to be 
compiled about the ist century A.D., speaks of Nanda, his ^neral 
Bhaddasala, their great battle with Candragupta^ and of the heavy 
carnage on both sides bnt not a word about ^u^lya. Ikobably he 
was boosted by orthodox Brahmaaas during the zenith of the 
revivalist movement under the Guptas and it was sought to prove 
that the king, a Ksatriya or a Sudra, was a mere pixut^e of ^e 
Br3hmana chancellor. The claim was bolstered up by the ascription 
of a masterly digest of political science to his authorriiip. The real 
author who hailed from a later age, remained obscure and was for- 
gotten, liberally borrowed from earlier savants among whom Kautil3?a 


» J.RA.S., 1929. 
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or Cafliakya was one and may be, the chief, just as several other 
collections of political maxims were issued tmder the name of 
C^akya held or supposed to be a crafty politician of antiquity ; and 
this may be a plausible explanation of the social and political institu- 
tions of widely separated ages reflected in the floating doctrines 
incorporated systematically in the book.' 

^ Some of the points discussed here were raised in a footnote of my article in 
the Modem Review of September, 1937. 



MUSICAL CULTURE IN THE RAMAYANA 
By Miss P. C. Dhasma 

Music in India is as old as tibie Vedas As many portions of 
]^-veda had to be sung during the sacrifices, the sages set those 
portions to music and collected them together in one group called 
the Sama-veda. 

The S§ma-veda is the oldest musical composition extant. 
Ravana is described in the Ramayana as hymning God Sahkara with 
the Sama-veda hymns (VII. i6. 35). 

The next oldest musical competition extant in Sanskrit is the 
Ramayana — a kavya or poem set to music by Valmiki and intended 
to be sung (not merely recited). This musical composition is of f^e 
Gita type as stated by Valmiki himself. It throws considerable light 
on ihe musical culture of the age, and abounds with references to 
music, and dancing. 

The science and art of music must have reached a high state of 
perfection in those days. Music was highly esteemed by the public. 
It was the most widely diffused of all the arts at the time of the 
Ramayana. All dasses of people, both men and women, leamt music. 
Tile audience collected by Rama to hear the music redlation of the 
Ramayaj^a during his Aivamedha sacrifice is said to have been 
composed of all classes of people in the kingdom like grammarians, 
astrologers, linguists, learned men, skilled musicians, ete. (VIE. 
94. 4 1^). The love of music extended even to tiie ascetics m the 
forest. Those sag^ were good critics of musical performan(*s, and 
they have been described as 'listening with great ddi^t and admira- 
tion to tile recitation, of Rimayania by the bards and I^va 
4. 15 ;FF). TSie description of Ayodhya as resounding with the 
swecv sounds of the Vma and Mrda^a, and with the sotnufe the 
tn^rfial drums cf the seddiers— the Dundhula and the Papava (I. 
5, 18)^ — bears witness to the universal appreciation of mu^. Hihi^ 
was cdtivated not only in Ayo^sya but al^ in E^n<&a (IV. ^27. 26), 
T ^iHka (V. 6. la ; V. 10. 37 FF) and the w^ coast (evidently Kerala) 
(III. 35. 19). 

Music dominated the daily life of the kji^ and the peespe. 
®ie Inrthday, , marriage aad '<x>ronation festivities ot RAnm were 
celebrated with music. Sagriva’s anonation fetiv^es were 
celebrated with music. Kii^ were roused frmn thdr shshber whh 
music every morning (II. 65. 6 ; n. 88. 8 ; V. 18. 3). 



MUSICAL CULTURE IN THE RAMAYAISIA 
By Miss P. C. Dharma 

Mtisip in India is as old as the Vedas. As many portions of 
5Jt-veda had to be sting during the sacrifices, the sages set those 
^rtions to music and collected them together in one group called 
the Sama-veda. 

The Sama-veda is the oldest musical composition extant. 
Rava^ is described in the Ramayajcia as hjmuung God ^afifcita with 
the S 4 ma-veda hymns (VII. i6. 35). 

, The next oldest musical composition extant in Sanskrit is the. 
Rama3^a^-^ kdvya or poem set to music by Vsilnauki and intended 
to be su^ (not merely recited). This musical composition is of the 
Gita type as stacked by Valmiki himself. It throws considerable li^ 
on the musical culture of the age, and abounds with references to 
music, and dancing. 

liie sdence and art of music must have reached a high state of 
perfection in those days. Music was highly esteemed by the public. 
It was the most widely diffused of all the arts at the time of the 
RSmayapa, All classes of people, both men and women, learnt music,, 
Hie audience' collected by Rama to hear the music recitation of the 
R§m§yapa dpiing his A^amedha sacrifice is said to have been 
composed of all classes of people in the kingdom like grammarians, 
astrofe^ers, linguists, learned men, skilled musicians, etc. (VH, 
94. 4 FF). The love^ of mi^ic Kstended even to the ascetics 01 the 
forert. Hiose sages were go(^ critics of musical performances, an! 
they have been described as listening with great ddight and adimriEt- 
thm to the recitation of Rami^pa by the bards Eu^ and Lavn 5. 
4. 15 Fl^. Ihfi description of Ayodhya as resounding with the 
sweet sonnds of the V^t^and Mrdafiga, and with the sounds of the 
martial drums of the soldiers— the Dundhubi and the Papava' 

5. 18),— diears witnm tothe universal appreciation of music. Mudc 
was cultivated not only in Ayodhya but also in Kiskindba (TV. 27. 26), 
IMka (V. 6. 12 ; V. 10. 37 FF) and the west coast (evidently Kerala) 

(in. 35- 19). 

M^c dominated the daily life of the kings and the people. 
The birthday, marriage and coronation festivities of Rama were 
celebrated mth music. Sugrtva’s coronation festivities were also 
celebrated with music. Kings were roused from their slumber with 
music every morning (ll. 65. 6 ; II. 88. 8 ; V. 18. t). 
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of the Baea Ka^A and in the 93rd chapter of the Uttara 
Kanda. 

According to VahnUd the words in a musical composition must 
sound pleasantly, both when recited and when sung. The com- 
position must beautifully express one or more of the nine Rasas 
or sentiments recognized by the dramaturgists. These sentiments 
must be roused in the minds of the heareK. The nine sentiments 
recognized were : — 

Srngara, Karwya, Hasya, ViRA, Bhayanara, Raudra, 
Bibhatsa, AdbhIjta and Santa, 

i.e. the sentiments of love, tenderness, humour, heroism, terror, anger, 
disgust, surprise and tranquillity. 

The music must be capable of being reproduced in accordance 
with a recognized scale, composed of the seven notes Sa, Ri, Ga, 
Ma, Pa, Dha and Ni. Vaemiri does not make any mention 
of different scales. He only notes that the seven notes are used in 
ringing the Ramayana. (There is only one reference to the Raga 
of later writers. The KaiSira referred to in V. i. 173 is said to 
be one kind of Raga). 

VarmIri was evidently of opinion that vocal music mmt have 
the accompaniment of a stringed instrument like the Vi^a in order 
to enhance the pleasure of music. 

A composition must be well adapted to the music. It must be 
sung in three speeds Druta, Madhya and Vhambita, i.e. quick, 
medium and slow time. It must be adapted both for vocal and 
instrumental music. 

The qualifications for songsters as laid down by Vaujdri 
were many. Songsters had to possess a knowledge of the Science of 
Music (Gandharva Tatva). A practical knowledge of melody, 
notes, octaves, etc. (Murchana and Sthana) ysrere also necessary. 
They had also to possess a good voice. This is of course 'the very 
first qualification of a vocal songster. The voice had not merely to 
be a good trained voice, but had to be naturally $weet. It had 
to be mellifluous, flexible, have a range of 3 o<^aves, and be capaWe 
of executing trills and flourishes. The silking had to rom® the 
emotioiK of the audience. The boys Ku§A ^d Iava have been 
described as beii^ blessed with a sweet voice, in singing as well as M 
conversation ( 1 . 4. 5 and 10 F). The songs had to be 
natural sweet voice (and not in a falsetto voice) to give the ^e!at«t 
pleasure. VadmIri empliasizes the value of a go^ voice when e 
refers to singing of the GaniRAS or dancing girls (sent to lure 
RSyaSrnga) (I. 10. 10). 
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Rama has given a beautiful description of an ideal speaking 
voice in IV. 3. 22 F when applauding Hanuman's speech. 

The bards who aroused Rama from sleep early mornii^ are 
said to have had sweet and trained voices (VII. 37. 3). 

According to Vai^miki (as already pointed out) not merely the 
cinging voice but also the speaking voice had to be sweet, as the 
beautifully strung words had to be melodiously expressed. This is 
particularly necessary in the case of Sanskrit songs (I. 4. ii). 

A good personal appearance was considered desirable for a 
songster. It was supposed to enhance the pleasure of vocal music 
(I. 4. 10 and ii). The female songsters are described as decking 
themselves with fine clothing and tinkling ornaments (I. 10. 10) 
to improve their appearance. (Whenever women are mentioned as 
sirigiTig and dancing, in the Ramayana Vadmiki alludes to the 
sweet music of the tinkling bells of the anklets and the RaSana 
(in._ II. 19 ; IV. 13. 22 and IV. 33. 24). 

The songsters had to memorize the whole song, and rehearse it 
well (I. 4. 12). A faithful reproduction of the song as composed was 
also emphasized. The musical compositions had always to be sung 
as taught by the great composers without any ingeniotis attempts to 
improve the compositions of the Masters of Music, or supplement 
them by musical flourishes (I. 4. 13). The ^songster had to give 
undivided attention in reproducing the music as intended by the 
composer. The singit^ had to be full and long drawn out. This 
kind of singing might ^ compared to the alapa in slow time and to 
the Padam singing of the present day. 

Another qualification was the ability to sing in unison with 
another songster. The song would then be harmonious and pleasant 
(I. 4. 10, etc.). 

Just as an actor enters into the spirit of the play, the songster 
had fully to enter the spirit of the composer and the particular 
sentiment displayed in the song. 

Attention had to be paid as much to the words of the nuisical 
compmitkm as. to music. It was not only necessary to bring out the 
excpaisite music of the comp(»er but also the sense of the words set 
to music by the tones. The songsters had to pronounce the words 
in fulliand not mince them. 

VAi.Mfia was of opinion that appreciation by an intelligent 
audience, as expressed by the applause at suitable intervals, stimu- 
lated the songsters to greater and finer efforts. This fact was well 
known to the sjges who listened to the recitation of the Ranmyasa 
(I. 4, 17, etc.) 

'At present in South India importance is attached to the 
music of the Songs and the Rhythm or I^aya, In the 
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Ramayana stress was laid on the clear enuncaation of the song also 
(IV 33 20) Unless the words oe distinctly made out, it is not 
possible to make out the meamng of the song and appreciate its 
sentiment When the Ramayana was sung by Vaemiki’s pupils, 
three kinds of pleasure were said to have &en produced, viz the 
pleasure from the music, the pleasure from the sentiment expressed, 
and the pleasure from the re^istic representation of events (I. 4 9, 

The usual mode of publication of musical compositions in 
India from time immemon^ has been to teach pupils and send them 
out to palaces, temples, houses of well-known patrons of music, etc , 
and m^e them sing before large audiences Vat.mtttt taught his 
composition to the two youthful minstrels and directed them to 
sing the poem in hermitages, nr the houses of Brahmans, in the 
streets, in the sacrificial h^ls, and in the palaces — ^in fact wherever 
there was a possibility of having an appreciative audience (VII 
93 6, 7) Three special instructions given by Vaemeei to Ku§a 
and lyAVA are particularly noteworthy He asked them to eat 
sweet fruits and roots in small quantities, to sing exactly as taught 
and to take no money or remuneration under any circumstances 
(VII 93 8, II and 12) " 

Music was known in olden days as Gandharvam (VII 23 51) or 
Sangitam The science or the pnnciples of music was called 
Gandharva Tatva (I 4. 10) Music included the follovfiug Gita 
or ocal music, Vaditra or instrumental music (II. 15 12) and Nrtya 
or dancing (V 20 10) There was always a close association between 
music and dancing Gita was alwaj^ accompanied with instru- 
mental music (I 32 12 , III II. 7 , IV 27. 26 , IV 13 22 and 
IV 33 20, etc ) The songster was called a Gayaza (I 4 22, 
26 and II 6 14} The song was called Geva (I 4 8) 

The Marga style of singing was adopted by Vaemiki (I 
4 30) It IS not now in vogue. The style has been lost sight of 
This style is spoken of as the celestial style by later wnters, like 
Sapngadhara The present-day st3de is the DeIi or the Provincial 


^ The nunstrels Ku^a and Ia\a could not be tempted by with 

18,000 pieces of gold coins 

The greatest composer of modem times, TySgarAja, could sever be teinptwl 
with money In the RSja of Tanjoee To the end of Ins life, he went round ll«c 
streets singmg ^aud begging for alms. 

The Bhagavathars in South India may be. ^ees at t^A^pteeeut 

daj' going about the streets singmg to the accompan i rn o4 a sfriaaed 
the Tambura and a Chipia (for feeejaag tiiae) Tiie h?s 

kept up for nearly. 3,000 years. These BsAGAVArttABS duly >*»■ 

as they go round the streets 
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The following magical terms are frequently met with in the 
Ramayana : — 

Atodhya — ^Musical instruments (V. lo. 49). 

Gana— Singing (VII. 94. 15). 

Ganbharva— Music (VII. 23. 51). 

Gayaka — Songster (I. 4. 22). 

Geya — Song (I. 4. 8). 

JCaiSika — ^The commentator understands by ICai§ika a 
particular ‘ Tune ’ or ' Mode ’ (V. i. 173). 

Laya — ^Unison with the Vina and Mrdahga (I. 4. 8) 

Marga — Style of music (I. 4. 30). 

Murchana — S cales (I. 4. 10). 

Pramaista — R efers to three kinds of speeds or tempo, fast. 

time, medium time and slow time (I. 4. 8) 

Rasa — ^The nine sentiments ex;^ressed in music and dancing 
(I. 4. 9 )- 

Saptajati — ^The seven notes of the OcrAVE (I. 4. 8). 

Sthana — ^The three Octaves (VII. 93. 14). 

SvARA — ^Voice or notes (I. 4. 10). 

Tantri or a stringed musical instrument (Vi^a) used as 
accompaniment (I. 4. 8). 

TristhSna — ^T he three Octaves (VII. 71. 15). 

Vaditra — I nstrumental Music (II. 15. 12). 

VSdya — ^M usical instruments (V. 27. 9). 

The musical instruments in use called VAditra or Atodhya 
( 11 . 15. 12 and V, 10, 49) were divided into four classes * : — 

1. Tata — V i:^'& and other stringed instruments. 

2. Anaddha — S tretched or leather bound instruments — 

various kinds of drums, tabors, etc. 

3. SxjfiRA—Hollow or wind instruments — e.g. Flute, 

Trumpets or Conch. 

4. GsAUA-^lid ones like bronze-bells, cymbals, gongs. 
They were also divided as follows : — 

A. SMnged Instruments or Tantri : 

(1) VltfA (six stringed) sometimes played with plectrum 

(V. 10. 37). 

(2) VipaSci (seven stringed) VIuX (VI. 24. 42 F). 

Vijja was the mc»t favourite instrument of the songsters 
for accompaniment, pitch, and time (keeping time). It is tl« 


‘ See Goviiidaraja's ciaamentary ou V. 10. 49, 
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most ancient instrument kno^ in' India. It was said to be 

first used bj’ the Celestials. It is popular even now. 

B. Wind Instruments : 

Venu or Vam§a or Feute {IV. 30, 51 ; V. 10. 40). 

S^KHA or Conch (VI. 50. 6). 

Turya or Trumpet (IV. 13. 22 and IV. 30. 51). 

C. Percussion Instruments : 

(1) With Leather facing. 

Bheri (VI. 50. 60). 

Dindima (V.^o. 44). 

DuNDUBHrand Kona (VI. 57. 28; VI. 32. 45). 

jMadduka (V. 10. 38). 

Mj^anga (VI. 50. 16). 

Muraja (II. 39. 41). 

Murava (V. II. 5). 

Panava (VI. 59. 8). 

Pataha (VI. 96. 35). 

(2) Of earthenware. 

KaeaSi (V. 10. 46). 

r 

(3) Metallic. 

Ghanea (VI. 124. 125). 

SVASTIKA (VI. 131. 37)' 

Tala (VI. 52. 24). 

The musical instruments used in the military band were : 
Bheri, Dundubhi, Mrdanga, Panava, Svastika, Sankha, Turya 
(and VamSa also sometimes). Ravana and Prahasta marched 
with music to the battlefield {VI. 50. 60 ; VI. 57. 28 ; VI. 59. 8 ; VI. 
96. 35 and VI. 131. 37)- 

This military band consisted of an odd combination of infitru- 
ments which cotdd not have produced any harmony. It is oicioixs 
to note that the Hindus' never had a talent for orchestral music. 
There was no regular orchestral music althou^ there are rrfermices 
to the bands of musicians in processions. They seemed to have been 
ignorant of what are known as harmony and countexpoirts m 
modem music. The only approach to harmony was the one between 
vocal music and the accompaniments. 

The belts or zones and the anklets of women were always 
fitted with tinkling little bells/ to produce sweet sounds : 


^ The mtisic ot tfnfcHTig oiuameats of wotumi was bdkiTCd to enhance tiie 
pleasurable effect of to musical a£x»mpaoimeats (VI. 131. to). 
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The song of women charmed the ear * 

And, blending with their dulcet tones 
Their anklets' chime and tinkling zones.’ 

If the size and shape of the tinkling bells be made to vary, one can 
easily understand the sweetness of the varied tones (VI. 124. 25). 

Music has always been associated with religious worship amongst 
the Hindus. In the Ramayana ^atruGhna while resting in 
VaiMkl's hermitage after the slaughter of the Demon Havana 
is said to have been delighted with the SankIrtans at night in 
praise of 3 ri Rama (VII. 66. ii and 12). 

These SASnciR'fANS must have been common during the Epic 
period. They find their counterparts in the ‘ Bhajanas ’ of the 
present day. When Bharata got news of Rama's return from 
exile, he ordered Satrughna to arrange for the worship of the 
idols in the temples of AyodhyS, with music (VI. 130. 2). 

Ravana after worshipping the crystal idol of ^iva-HiStga 
on the sandy bed of the river Narmada danced and sang (VII. 
31. 40 worshippers do so even at the present day in 

South India, as Siva is represented as being fond, of dancing to the 
rhythm of the Damaru. 

Acting was also associated with music. The actors on the 
stage had to sing very often while acting their parts. In the royal 
households the dancers and actors were often grouped together as 
Nata Nartae:a&. They formed part of the camp followers sent 
with the army of Satrughna when he went forth to fight Demon 
Havana (VII. 64. 3). 

Though music was cultivated both by men and women, women 
songstem were more appreciated on account of their ability to sing 
in the higher octaves mwi for the patural sweetness of their voice. 

RA]^ and I^VA^A Rre said fea have taken delight in hearing 
the music and witjaes^mg the dahcfe of teautiful and young damsels, 
well dressed and de^kwl With jewels (VH. 42. 20 -FF and V. 10. 31 1 ^). 
Women in dden days could not only ^ng and dance but also play 
on the varicwK musical iiKtruments. 

The women in RavanA's harem, could play on all the stringed 
and percussion instrumehts. (See loth Canto of Book V (V. 10. 37, 
etc.).) 

Moderate drink wzs suppc^ed to make the da.nifif»1s amorous 
and enhance the liveliness of the dahcingand singing - The youthful 
and beautiful maidens who entertained Rama ^d^SiTA with theii 
music are described as being imder the influence of drink (VII ^2. 20) 


^ Grifiittis tr<uisla.tioQ of the Ratnavana., page 478. 
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Voluptuaries like RSvana enjoyed music after eating and drinkiag 
with their sweethearts at night. 

I^he modem Night Chibs would find a parallel in the orgies of 
Ravana described in Canto lo and ii of the Saundara KSnda. 
Book V. 

Women were supposed to sing very sweetly when they were 
under the influence of love. Hanuman listened in I^anka to 
the sweet songs of the soldiers’ wives, intoxicated with love and drink 
(V. 4. ii). 

The classes of professional musicians mentioned in the Ramayana 
are : — 

1. Nata — Actor (VIII. 64. 3). 

2. Nartaka — ^Dancer (VII. 64. 3). 

3. Gayaka — Songster (II. 6. 14). 

4. TaljwACARA — ^M usicians keeping time (II. 3. 16) 

5. Sailu§a — ^Dancing Master. (They were often pimps.) 

(II. 30. 8.) 

6. Ganika or Vesya — ^Dancing Girl (II. 3. 16 and II, 

15. 8). 

In this connection it must be mentioned that many dancing girls 
attached to the places were of Gcx)D character. All of them 
were not necessarily prostitutes ’ (IT. 15. 8). 

Music can only flourish in countries where there are kings, or 
aristocrats interested in music, to patronize the musicians. When 
after the death of King DaSaratha in Ayophya, the Cabinet 
Ministers met and requested Vasi§THA to make arrangements for 
the appointment of a king ; one qf the many reasons given by them 
was that acting, dancing, festivals and concerts would cease to exist 
in a kingless country, for want of patronage (II. 67. 15). Kings 
used, to patronize musiciai© not only for their own relamtion, but 
also for providing music for the people on festive occasions such as 
sacrifices ("^^I. 91. 21}. As stat^ before the various capitals like 
Ayodhya, Ki$kindha and Tanka used to resound with music. 

When Prince Bharata entered Ayodhya in ignorance of 
his father’s death, he was struck with the unusual absence of music 
in the streets. 

Musical metaphors have been profusely scattered throt^out the 
R§mayana. Valboei would not have done so if the mass^ had 
not b^n very familiar with music, dancir^ and adii^ in their every- 
day life. 


^ When VASi^fHA was making the arrangements for the coronation fcf^tivities 
ot RXma (as Crown Prin?^), he orders the ministers to keep in readiness, amongst 
other 'things, dancing girls of good character {II. 15. 8). 
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All'iSioa has already been made to _ Rama’s musical metaphor 
from whidr we learn the details of a musical concert. From anothej 
musical metaphor used by Ravana we learn that the VfisrA was 
played in those days with a plectrum, that dramatic performances 
were common, and that the actors played on the Ranga or the stage 
(VI. 24. 42). Many a musical metaphor can be found in the 
Ramayana which can be understood and appreciated only by people 
with a musical training. 

As pointed out in the beginning of this paper, a knowledge of 
music was very widespread during the Epic period amongst all 
classes of people in India. We may conclude by sajdng, that music 
and dancing were cultivated very much by both sexes during' the 
Ram§,yana period, in all strata of society, and much patronized by 
the kings and the public. 



THE VICISSITUDES OF THE MARRIAGE AGE 
OF GIRLS IN HINDU SOCIETY 

By A. S. Aptekar 

The histoty of the marriage age of girls in Hindn society is a 
subject of fascinating interest. We find the age varying in different 
ages on account of certain definite views and circumstances prevailing 
in them. In this article we shall survey the history of the marriage- 
able age from the Vedic times to the present day. The subject is 
not merely one of academic interest, btft also of practical importance. 
The Sarda Act and the proposed amendments to it have long raised 
the controversy of the religious permissibility of the post-puberty 
marriages. A history of the subject will be of great utility in giving 
the proper historical and cultural background. 

Girls were married at a fairly advanced age in the Vedic period. 
The precise age is not stated, but from the Avesta we learn that 
maidens were usually married at the age of 15 or 16 in ancient 
Iran {Vendidad, 14, 15). The same was the case in the Vedic period. 
The very term for marriage, udvdha, ‘ carr3nng away (of the bride) 
presupposes a post-puberty marriage, for it ^ows that immediately 
after her marriage, the bride went to her husband's house to live ss 
his wife. A perusal of the marriage hymn (X, 85) shows that the 
bride was fully mature and quite grown up at tne time of the ipiriage ; 
she is expressly described as blooming with youth and pining for a 
husband.* A hoM is expressed that me bride would fOTthwim take 
over the reins of the household her parents-in-law (v. 46). 
This would have been prosible onljr ini^e case of grown-up bri^, 
at least 16 or 17 years in £^e. . . 

There are several references Iq unmarried girls growing old in 
their fallieis’ houses, and the AthaTvnveda is fuU of char^ and 
spells intended for compdSdng the love of a reluctant man or woman. 
At least some of these must have been int^ded to be used by maidens 
and bachelors, unsuccessful in winning the affection of the party 
desired. There are references to lovers fcHowirg their sweethearts, 
giving them presents and yearning for mutual company. In 
case we have the reference to a maiden pining for a husband apmoach- 
itig a youth anxious for a vwfe.* Under such circumstances, children 

' wwiftrw vwat d wxvt vwr ^ 1 X, 85, 22. 

wfiriTiftJWirwi 1 

IX, 56. 3- 
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of maidens were not unknown to society and we get references to 
their .occasional exposures.^ 

Verses 27-9 and 37 of the marriage hymn describe the con- 
summation of the marriage. The facts mentioned in the last para- 
graph make it dear that this event must have happened immediately 
after the marriage. It has been argued by so|ne writers that we 
may suppose that this event took place several months or years 
after the marriage as the marriage hymn is a composite one, and that 
we cannot therefore conclude that child marriages were unknown to 
the Vedic age. The description of the bride as pining for ahnsband 
and blooming with youth renders this argument unacceptable. 

Some other arguments advanced to prove the existence of child 
marriages in the Vedic age may also be considered here. It is true 
that in two passages of the ^ligveda {I, 51, 13 and I, 116, i) the 
word arbha has been used to denote the bride and the bridegroom. 
This word, however, denotes tenderness rather than childhood, 
for Vimada, who has been described as an arbha bridegroom,- is 
seen to be defeating his' rival in battle and winning his bride. 
This is possible only in the case of a full-grown youth. In. another 
place (i?.F., ’^II, 92, 4-7) we find a wife praying fcr hair growing 
at puberty ; orthodox tradition itself, however, states that the cause 
for this prayer was not her childhood, but her suffering frorn a 
skin disease. Similarly in R.V., I, 126, 6-7 we find a wife assuring 
her husband that she has profuse marks of Ml puberty on her 
person. This observation is made by th^ wife in the privacy of the 
bed-room to excite the passion of her lover and not to inform him 
of her age. There is thus no evidence to rebut the force and 
evidence of the passages and circumstances mentioned in the last 
two paras, which go to prove that marriages in the Vedic age took 
place when, the parties were fully grown up. 

The case continued to be the same down to about the 5th 
century B.C. The Grihya Sfitra literature composed at abdut this 
tiine lays down that the consummation of the marriage should take 
l^ace on the fourth day. ChaturMkarmdy ‘ the event of the fourth 
day long continued to be the technical name for the ritual prescribed 
at the consummation of the marriage, ^me Grihya Siitras also 
provide for the contingmicy of the bride being in her monthly coprse 
during the marriage ceremony. It is true that in a few G|ih^ 
Sfitras it is laid down that a bride should be a mgnika at the time ci 
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her marriage. This term has been, no doubt interpreted by some 
later commentators as denoting a girl of 5 or 6, who has no sense of 
bashfulness and who moves about without properly covering her 
body. This, however, is not the real or ori^nal meaning of the 
word. _ A bride of 16 has been elsewhere described as nagnika'^ and 
one G^ya Sfltra lays it down that the nagnika bride should also be 
a virgin at_ the time of her wedding.* Sudr a requirement in the 
case of a girl of 5 would be superfluous. The real meaning of the 
term nagnika, when used by the Grihya Sfitras to describe the 
bride, really denotes a woman who is fit to immediately welcome 
her husband in privacy.* 

The evidence from the epics and the Buddhist literature also 
shows that down to about 400 B.C. brides in cultured families 
used to be about 16 at the time of their marriage. They are often 
described as eagerly pining for being united with a mate. Nuns 
like Vi^akha and Kundalakesa, who had entered the nunnery before 
their marriage, are represented as being either of the age of 16 or of 
the age of discretion when their marriages were being contemplated.* 
Brides in the Jatakas are also usually seen to be grown up. We 
often come across love affairs ; thus in one place we find a maiden 
named Patachara eloping ^th her lover, because her parents would 
not sanction her contemplated marriage.* Sita, Kunti and Draupadi 
were fully grown up at the time of their marriages, which were 
consummated immediately. 

There is no doubt some ambiguity in the RamSyana about the 
age of Sita at the time of her marriage. In ner talk with Ravana 
at the time when he had come to abduct her, she infoims hi m that 
she was 18 at the time of her husband's banishment and that her 


Mhh. in Viratnitrodaya, Sanisfcimptata&, p. 766 (Cal. ed.). 
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When child marriages came into vogue, the-meaning of the term was changed 
and it was maintained that it denotes a girl playing in dust without properly 
covering her person. 
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marriage had taken place 12 years earlier.^' This would lead to the 
condusion that Sita was a child of 6 at the time of her wedding. 
This passage is, however, a spurious one ; Sita, who was very anxious 
for her husband’s safety, could hardly have discussed her history 
with Rdvana. 'Kie Balakanda, on the other hand, states that the 
marriages of Rama and his brothers were consummated inamediately 
after the return of the marriage ^arty to Ayodhya.® Similarly 
while narrating the story of her marriage to Anasuya, Sita describes 
to her the great anxiety of her father when she had attained an age 
fit for being united to a husband.® It is therefore clear that Sita 
was a youthful maiden at the time of her marriage and the passage 
in Aranyakanda, suggesting that she was a child of 6 at her marriage, 
is a later interpolation. It is true that Bhavabhuti also represents 
Sita to have been quite a child at the time of her marriage ; he was, 
however, influenced by the practice of his age, rather than by the 
evidence of the earlier tradition. 

Marriages at a lower age began to be advocated from about the 
4th century B.C. The writers of the Dharmasutras, who flourished 
from c. 400 B.C. to c. 100 A.D., begin to observe that marriages of 
girls should not be delayed long after their puberty. Two of them, 
viz. Vasishtha and Baudhayana, are prepared to recommend that 
girls may be kept unmairied for a period of three years after their 
attaining puberty, if there are difiicUlties in properly settling their 
marriages, and MDanu concurs with^hem.* But Gautama and Vish?.u 
insist that marriages must be cg-lebrated within three months of the 
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time of puberty.* Opinion was obviously divided at this time. 
Some thinkers pointed out that life was transitory, and if marriage 
was intended to ensure the continuance of the family, the bride 
should not be too young when it is performed. Others contended 
that absolute chastity was to be most desired and so we should 
select a bride, who should not have even dreamt of sexual love.® 
It is, however, necessary to point out that even those, who allowed 
a short period of three months after puberty, do not shower any 
curses upon the guardians, if they fail to perform the marriages within 
the ninety days’ period of grace. Manu, who normally contemplates 
a pre-puberty marriage, goes to the extent of permittiiig the father to 
keep the daughter unmarried even to her life’s end, if a suitable 
husband cannot be found.* 

We may therefore conclude that during the period 400 B.C. to 
100 A.D. the marriageable age of girls was lowered and the tendency 
on the whole was to perform it at about the time of puberty. There 
was, however, no uniformity in practice in society. The KdmasiUra, 
which belongs to the end of this period, presupposes the existence of 
both the post-puberty and pre-puberty noarriages (HI, 2-4). The 
stories in the Kathasaritsagara, which depict the social life of about 
this time, refer both to ^ild marriages arranged by parents and 
love marriages arranged by the parties themselves (Chaps. 24, 124). 

It is sometimes argued that girls used to be married not at 
about the age of 14 or 15 during the Mamyan period, but at the mudi 
younger age of 6 or 7. fDiis contention is based upon Megasthenes, 
Fragment LI, where he states that among the Papayas girls used to 
be married at the age of 6. Megasthenes had no first-hmdinforma- 
tion about the Pajpdya country and he mak^ his statement on the 
authority of a hearsay report, which gravely asserted that giris in 
that country could conceive at the age of 7, because of a favour 
conferred upon women there by Heracles of Greece, when he ■'i^t^ 
it (Arrain, chap. ix). The marriage at the age d 6 and conception at 
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the age of 7 are as true as Heracles’ visit to South India. The data 
from.Greek authors do not invalidate the conclusion reached above 
that girls were usually married at about the age of 14 or 15 during 
the Mauryan period. 

We have seen above that there was a conflict of opinion in 
society during the period 400 B.C.-ioo A.D. about the desirability 
of pre-puberty marriages. Soon after 100 A.D. this conflict ended 
and society definitely veered round to pre-puberty marriages. An 
undue premium came to be placed upon absolute chastity ;■ in order 
to prevent the theoretical possibility of unchastity even in 'Oi per 
cent, of brides, it decreed that marriages should always be performed 
before puberty. Society was anxious that there should be no room 
whatsoever even for the possibility of any reports arising reflecting 
upon the character of its maidens.^ At about this time Upanayana 
of girls came to an end and they had to follow no course of education 
worth the name. Girls of 15 or 16, who were not married, must 
have begun to find time hanging heavily upon them. Parents also 
must have felt that since girls were not preoccupied with completing 
any educational course, it would be desirable to get them married 
soon after, or at about the time of their puberty. The birth of a 
son to ensure the continuity of the family and to offer oblations to 
the manes was always welcome ; an early marriage meant a son soon 
after puberty and was thus felt to be preferable.’" That this 
may mean an undue physical strain on the girl mother was not 
realized. 

From about 200 A.D. pre-puberty marriages became the order 
of the day. Yajuavalkya, who wrote at about this time, insists 
that girls '^ould be married before the age of puberty ; otherwise 
every month guardians will be guilty of the destruction of an embryo.* 
Yama, who came about 400 years later, states that even if a suitable 
match is impossible, the girl ^ould be married before she comes of 
age even to an unsuitable husband.* What a difference between the 
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views of Manu and Yama! The former was willing to allow a 
girl to remain unmarried even to the end of her life, if a proper 
husband could not he secured. The latter did not mind a girl 
being chained to an unsuitable and undeserving hitsband for her 
whole life, if there was the least danger of the fateful line of the age 
of pubert3’' being crossed. 

It was not always possible to celebrate a marriage in ever}’ case 
just at the time of puberty. If it was postponed to the last moment , 
there was the danger of crossing the puberty limit. Not content 
therefore with prohibiting post-pubert}’ marriages, Smriti VTiters of 
the period 500-1000 A.D. began to encourage marriages irntch 
before the time of puberty. They held that a girl should be regarded 
as having attained puberty at the age of 10, and therefore her 
marriage should not be postponed bej’-ond that age.^ At this time 
the ritual of marriage of girls was regarded as corresponding to 
that of tipanayana of boys ; if the 8th 3'ear was the proper time 
for the latter it ought to be the ideal time for the former also. A 
girl of 8 was Gauri and was therefore the most sriitable one for 
marriage. 

Vedic marriage mythology referred to Soma, Gandharva and 
Agni as the earlier divine husbands of the bride ; her human husband 
was the fourth one. Writers of this period began to advocate the 
■view that the different divine husbands get jurisdiction over the girL 
when different signs of impending puberty manifest themselves at 
different ages. They pointed out that one should forestall them 
all by marrying the girl at the age of 8.® 

The custom of pre-pubert}’ marriages became common among 
the Brahmanas alone in the beginning ; one writer even of the 17th 
century A.D. observes that the Kshatriyas are not expected to follow 
it.® Tife was more ephemeral in the case of the members of the 
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fighting classes than it was with the rest of the conuntmity ; they 
naturally refused to follow the new custom, which would ^ve 
enormously increased the number of child widows in their community. 
We can therefore well understand how, in spite of the universal and 
terrible condemnation of the post-puberty marriages by Smriti 
writers from c. 200 A.D., child marriages did not come into vo^e 
among the Kshatriyas for a long time. Heroines of most of the 
Sanskrit dramas written during the period 300-1200 A.D. are growit- 
up brides at the time of their marriages ; this is so because they 
mostly belong to Kshatriya circles. There are many historic 
examples of grown-up marriages among the Rajputs during the 
medieval period. This will now cause no surprise to the reader. 

Post-puberty marriages continu'^d as local customs in areas that 
were under the influence of the old pre-Aryan culture. This, for 
example, is the case in Malbar even at the present day. A 15th 
century commentator observes that among the pfeople of tMs 
province, the attainment of puberty before the marriage is not 
regarded as a blemish.^ The influence of the matriarchate is res- 
ponsible for Malbar’s bold stand against child marriages. 

In the course of time the advocates of pre-puberty marriages 
did not remain content with the girl’s marriage at 8 or 9. There 
was an extreme section among them that clamoured for a still lower 
age. It is represented in Brahma Pwana, which recommends that 
a girl should be married at any time after the age of 4.* Texts 
like those of Manu, which permitted a girl to remain unmarried 
even throughout her life if a suitable husband was not available, 
were explained away as emphasizing the importance of a proper 
selection of the bridegroom and not as permitting any post-puberty 
marriage.* 

The analogy of u^anayana was also utilized for lowering the 
maraage age to this ridiculous extent. Parents anxious to ensure a 
tajfid progress of their sons in education were advised to perfonn 
their upanayana rather at the age of 5 than at the age of 8. Marriage, 
was the substitute for upanayana in the case of girls, and so it 
could be performed " the same age. 

It may !», bowtVfr, pointed out that the extreme views above 
referred to did- not btootO^ popular for a long time. During tin 
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iith century A.D. we learn from Alberuni that the normal age of a 
Brahmana bride was 12 (II, p. 131). I,ower sections of society, 
where the pernicious custom of the bride-price prevailed, were the 
first to take advantage of the permission to marry girls at the age of 
5 or 6 for their own selfish ends. Their example was later on followed 
by other classes and the custom of very young marriages thus began 
to be more and more common. The ramification of the caste 
S37Stem into hundreds of sub-castes and the prohibition of inter- 
marriages among them from about the 8th or the 9th century A.D. 
further accentuated the evil of child marriages. The selection of a 
suitable bridegroom was becoming progressively more difficult as 
the field of choice was being further and further narrowed down 
by the rise of new watertight sub-castes. Parents did not like to 
take the risk of losing a good bridegroom by postponing the marriage 
to a later date. Paradoxical though it may appear, it seems that the 
popularity which the Sati custom acquired at this time helped the 
cause of early marriages. If the father died and the mother followed 
him on his funeral pyre, there would be a father-in-law at least to 
look after the young orphans if they were already married. So 
why not provide them with a guardian of natural affection by marry- 
ing them at an early age ? This rei^on for the diild marriages pro- 
ving in Bengal was given to Merchant Fitcffi by the Bengalis with 
whom he discussed the problem in the i6th century.^ The joint 
family system prevailing in society was also favourable for early 
marriages. Marriages could be performed long before the husband 
became an earning member because his parents, uncles or elder 
brothers used to take care of his wife and children till the time he 
began to earn. The economic conditions of the country were fairly 
satisfactory and they did not necessitate the postponement of mar- 
riages to the time when the husband became an earning member. 
Naturally therefore society became more and more conscious of the 
advantages of early marriages and oblivious to their drawbacks. 
It further found that child marriages gave a good opportunity to 
the bride to know gradually the natures and idios3mcrasies of 
members of her new household, to note almost imper- 
ceptibly the likes and dislikes of her husband, and to enterta in an 
af^tion for bitn before tne sex instinct had been arous^ I 3 iere 
was further no chance of any scandals arising, as was admittedly Ihe 
case in the earlier era of post-puberty nmrriages. Nor ne^ the 
parents entertain «iny apprehensions of a daughter sli|^m^ mto a 
nunnery against their wi^es. Of course society knew fall well 
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that there was the danger of widowhood overcoming a bride before 
^e came of age. But such a calamity was attributed to fate which, 
it was felt, could not be set at naught by any amount of human 
effort. 

During the Muslim rule the popularity of early marriages 
increased. Some enlightend rulers like Akbar disliked them and 
recommended to their subjects that marriages should be performed 
after the attainment of puberty {Ain-i-Akabari, p, 277). The 
advice, however, produced no effect. A number of foreign 
travellers and merchants tell us that boys and girls were married 
in India several years earlier than the time of puberty. Fitch, a 
i6th century English trader, has noted that boys and girls were 
married at Murshidabad in Bengal at the age of 10 and 6 respec- 
tively (Dasgupta, p. 131). Manucci tells us that during the 17th 
centu^ boys and girls were often married before they were able to 
.speak, though the usual age of marriage was 10 (Vol. Ill, pp. 59-60). 
The testimony of Tavernier is to the same effect (Crooke, Vol. II, 
p. 197). One of the Brahma^a generals of the Peshva was filled 
with great anxiety because his daughter’s marriage could not be 
arranged at the age of 9. ‘ If the marriage is postponed to the next 

year ’, he writes from the battlefield, ‘ the bride will be as old as 10 

8 or 9 was the usual marriageable age of girls at the advent of 
the British rule. With the introduction of western ideas and 
civilization, the advanced sections of society began to feel the 
necessity of deferring the marriages to a more advanced age. Social 
conferences began to advocate the cause of post-puberty marriages 
during the nineties of the last century, but their efforts did not bear 
mudi fruit till the beginning of the 20th century. The terrible 
havoc caused by the plague advanced the marriageable age of girls 
from 8 to 12 or 13. Society, however, was still afraid to cross openly 
the prohibited limit of puberty. The gradual disruption of the 
joint family sjretem, the progressive realization of the usefulness of 
female education, and, above all, the hard necessities of the economic 
struggle for existence have now induced the advanced sections to 
throw overbc«td the Smriti injunctions and to openly adopt post- 
pube^ marriages. If, on account of economic factors, bridegrooms 
find it'difficult to marry before the age of 24 or 25, naturally their 
partners in life have to be dt lezfet 16 or 17 at the time of the marriage. 
The &rda Act, which has laid down 14 as the minimum legal age of 
marriage for ^Is, follows the actual practice in the advanced middle 
classes of soae^. Of course early marriages still prevail in lower 
sections of society, and the Age of Consent Committee of 1927 
computed that about 39% of girls were married before the age of 10 
in 1921. But the factors favouring late marriages will soon begin to 
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operate even in the case of lower classes, and in less than a generation, 
post-puberty marriages would become the order of the day. 

The passing of the Sarda Act in 1929 penalizing the marriages 
of girls before the age of 14 produced a reaction in the orthodox 
section of Hindu society, some members of which proceeded to 
openly break the law. Their protests and propaganda, however, 
are not likely to help the cause of the child marriage to any 
appreciable degree. The fact is that all those secular causes, whidi 
favoured the custom of the child marriage, are rapidly disappearii^ 
now. The -joint family system is disintegrating, the economic 
struggle is becoming hard, and the theory’ that girls ne^ not be 
educated like boys has ceased to appeal to society. The injunction 
of the later Smritis prescribing pre-puberty marriages is of course 
there, but the thoughtful section of ffindu society fecJs that it ^ould 
be now set aside in favour of the view of the eariier Dharmasastra 
writers, that the marriages of girls may be postponed to about the 
age of 16 or 17. In accepting and following the theory of post- 
puberty marriages, Hindu society is merely returning to the old 
custom of the Vedic and epic times. It need not therefore be 
regarded as anti-religious at ^1. The main re^n that was respon- 
sible for popularizing post-puberty marriages in the early period of 
Hindu history- was the great concern which society felt over the 
question of girls’ education. Precisely the same reason is now 
helping the cause of post-pubert^' marriag^. In the past a few 
ladies known as Brahmava^nis used to remain for ever immarned as 
they were anxious to devote themselves entirely to the cause of 
learning and religion. The phenomenon is repeating itself in modem 
times. To-day also we have some ladies in society who prefer to 
remain unmarried because they want to devote themselves to the 
cat^ of education and social service. The recently founded Servants 
of Women Society of Poona has laid it down that its members shall 
remain unmarried, so that they should find it possiMe to devote 
themselv^ wholely and sofely to the cause of their So^ty. 

When the pendulum is now moving towards the direction of late 
marriages, it is necessarj’^ to point out that they also have ti^r ovm 
defects and drawback. The marriage of a girl At^e age of 10 b 
as undesirable as her marriage at the ^e of 30. There aiould tc 
post-Duberty marriages, but the marriage of girls not be 

normally postponed to beyond the age of 18 or 20. The secorwtery 

Tn>h<*T education of girls can fini^ed before this time, u a 
special curriculum is devised for them. One Dharmasutm wn^ 
has pointed out that both the bride and the brid^oom ought tn be 
in the prime of their youth at the time of their marriage ; Art a 
si«g1p hair of theirs should have grown grey at that time. 13118 
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point has to be remembered when the marriage age limit is being 
gradually raised every decade. 

Before concluding this section it may be pointed out that child 
marriages were quite common in Europe also for a long timfe. In 
ancient Rome maidens were married at the age of 10 or 12 (Muller, 
Family, p. 260). In the age of chivalry girls were often married at 
the age of 5, simply because marriage was a matter of military tactics 
and territorial alliance. The rule of the church that boys and girlg 
should be married at the age of 15 and 12 respectively was openly 
flouted. In England, espedally in the upper classes, child marriages 
were common in Tudor times. Sometimes they were performed 
when the parties were ouly 4 or 5 in age ; they were, however, voidable 
before the time of consummation (Miiller, p. i;i4). Child marriages 
were less common among the working dasses. Though in actual 
practice, late marriages became quite common in England by the 
jeginning of the last century, still down to 1929 A.D. the mim'mnm 
.egal age of marriage continued to be 12 in the case of girls and i4 
in tlie case of boys. In that year the British Parliament raised it to 
16 both in the ca^e of boys and girls, partly as a reaction to the 
Sarda Bill, then before the Indian legislature.^ 


* This article is based upon a portion of a chapter in the author’s forthcoming 
book on ' Women in Hindu Civilization ' 



INTERNAL SECURITY IN THE VIJAYANAGARA 

EMPIRE 

By B. A. Sai,etore 

The Vijayaiiagara Government had quite a number of questions 
to tackle. Some of these I have rrferred to dsewhere while ddineat- 
ing the problems before the Vijayanagara monarchs and how they 
were solved.^ The object of this paper is to describe other questions 
which fac^ the mediaeval monardis. These problems, however, are 
quite distinct from those relating to the incursions by wild tribes 
like the Bedars, or cases pertaining to disputes over l^ds and the 
like which came under the jurisdiction of civil courts or arbitration 
boards set up by communities.* We shall be concerned here with 
four main types of problems which confronted the Vijayanagara 
Government. They are gathered entirely from the numerous 
epigraphs dealing with the history of the Vijayanagara Empire. A 
study of these problems revels the metkods by which the 
Government as well as the people dealt with tbem, and at the same 
time shows the vitality whidi characterized that great mediaeval 
organization. The four questions with which we are coimemed here 
are the following— danger to citizeiK from the depredatiojos of ^d 
beasts ; insecurity to personal property resulting from an insolent 
policing of rural areas ; havoc caused to villagers by cattle-rdders ; 
and, finally, riots and such other disturbances wMch occasioinally 
broke out in cities and towns. 

The first problem in our list is that pertaining to the depredations 
of wild beasts, especially of tigers. The region which suffered mcst 
from these animals was naturally the hilly country of the Western 
Ghats, although there is reason to believe that the conqraiatively 
lower regions like the Bangalore I&trict also sometimes were trouMed 
by the vmd beasts. For instance, in A.D. 1351, as is relat^ in a stone 
inscription found in the village called Edamiianahalli, Kanakan a h^i 
taluka, Bangalore District, Vira Somiji, the son of S 5 gelana 4 
MarehaiU ^vana Gauda, had gone to tend cal^e when he ^ras 
attacked by a huge tiger {hebbult) and IdlloL Thfe was in the reign 


^ Saletore, .Socwi and PdiUcal Life in the Vijt^anagora En*pw, I. pp. 

* Such cases have been dealt with by me in my Wild Tribes in Indiim Hisk^y, 
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of King Bukkanna O^eyar. The fact that only a hero memorial 
stone htragal) was erected in his memory shows that no provision 
was made for his dependents.^ 

The Shimoga District of ^ourse suffered more from this evil. 
The Hanumanta temple stone i inscription found at Udri (ancient 
(Uddhare), Sohrab t^uka, in the same district, and dateri about 
A.D. 1470, has the following interesting account to give concerning 
>t^ manner in which the public duly honoured citizens who had 
killed tigers. The events described in this epigraph took place in 
th|e neighbourhood of the immemorial agrahdm of Kuppatdr. Here 
a big tiger {hebbuli) came into the Kedagi forest in front of the town. 

This huge beast had to be killed ; and Korana Haripa’s son Si , 

forcing it out with great noise, hit it savagely with a big stick and 
killed it. It was a great feat, indeed, which the thousand Brahmans 
of the Kuppatur agrahdm at once appreciated. For they promptly 
bestowed on the gallant bond servant (besevaga) Si ... . the name 
RipumSri. But he did not live long to enjoy this honour ; for the 
damaged stone inscription suggests that he died of the effects of the 
wounds he received in the encounter with the huge beast.* 

It might appear from these instances that neither the State nor 
public bodies in the Vijayanagara Empire took any measures to 
prevent the recurrence of such dangers like those mentioned above. 
This, however, was not the case. The people under Vijayanagara 
had a keen sense of public duty which did not always make them 
look upon the State as the only protector from some of the evils 
under which they suffered. They could certainly look after them- 
selves without waiting for the executive machinery of the Government 
to move. _ This will be understood when ^e note how they solved 
the question of robbers. The Shimoga am Mysore Districts figure 
prominently in this connection. Hiriyur in the Tirumakiidli- 
Narsipura tiluka, Mysore District, suffered much from robbers in 
A.D. 1354 during the reign of the King Bukka Odeyar. A man 
who belonged to the stone mason class by name Ramoja took up 
the public cause, and fot^ht with the robbers. He died in the 
encomter but a memorial stone was set up to commemorate his 
services to the people, by Madoja, the son of Hupasoja.® 

Another instance may be given to show the civic sense of the 
people of Vijayanagara! In A.D. 1416 during the time of the 
King Deva Raya (I), Haravuru Mulitevaram Nayaka was attacked 
by robbers in the Sigga road. But this person ‘ fought like a hero ’ 


* EpigrapMa Carnaiica, IX, Kn. 40, p. 125. 

® Ibid.. VIII, Sb. 258, p. 40. 

* Mysore Archeological Report for 1912, p. 47. 
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placed the robbers in the custody of the ferrymen (who were un- 
doubtedly servants of the State), but died in the attempt. . All the 
honour given to him by those who raised the memorial stone found 
at Uto Mujure Yalavata grama, Sohrab taluka, was expressed in 
the condu^ng line — ^That he went to the world of gods (sura- 
loka-prdptiydda).^ 

Robbers not only molested peaceful citizens near ferries but 
attacked temples as well. The Vlraragudi in Malurpattana, Cenna- 
pattena taluka, Mysore State, was one such temple which was 
besieged by robbers. This was in A.D. 1432 in the reign of the 
Vijayanagara monarch Deva Raya II. The official placed over the 
locality was Mayitamma, the son of Mayideva, and the Gauda of 
Malfirpattana in Kelalenad. The memorial stone dated in that year 
relates that the robbers were lying in wait in Mallayadeva’s grove 
before besieging the temple. But Maydtamma was not the official 
to give them an opportunity to loot the temple. He wounded the 
robbers but was himself' killed by them. The tHragal set up by his 
younger brother merely affirms, as in the above case, that Mayitamma 
went to the svarga of heroes.^ 

likewise when in A.D. 1457 Sohrab w^ infest^ by robbers, as 
is mentioned in a stone inscription found in the village of Otur ot 
the taluka, Bommarasa Gauda, the son of the Votur Danamm 
Visa Gauda, fought with them but died in the attenmt. The 
inscription merely records that he gained the feet of the gods {detma 

pddake sandanu).^ , j 

In the suppression of the above two kin<k of public dai^rs, 
viz., depredations by wild beasts and attack by robbers, therefore, 
the’ Vijayanagara State could always trust the people to look after 
themselves. The few examples we have given ^ow that the citizens, 
on their part, expected nothing more than a. mragal to commemorate 
their services to the public. This should not be interpreted to nman 
that no adequate provisicm was made by the Central Government to 
police either the great capital or the rural areas. We have ^gy 
demonstrated elsewhere, on the strength of the evidence of to 
foreign travellers as well of the ^graphs, that there If"®*? 
safety both in the city Vijayana^aa and in to most dmant 

provinces of the Vijayanagara Empire.'* . 

The consciousness tot to Vljayana^ra Empire was thmr own, 
and that it rested solely on thdr arms one ^ 
may be supposed, whidi made the people deal with sudi probknB 


1 E.C., VIII, Sb. 168, p. 24. 

2 Ibid., IX, Cp. 149. P- 164. „ 

* Saletore, S.P. Life. I, pp. 348-349» 393-394- 


Ibid., vm. Sb. 78, p. 12. 
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like those given in the preceding paragraphs. In graver dangers, 
however, the State sometimes stepped in, although here too the public 
sense of the citizens was content with the mere mention of their 
bravery in stone inscriptions. These more dangerous questions 
were of two lands — cow-raids and riots\ Cow-lifting in Karnataka 
had a history of its own which we have described elsewhere.* ^e 
common Kannada expression for a cattle-raid was tutv>~g 5 l, but in 
some instances its Sanskrit equivalent go-gmha'^a was also used.* 
This evil sometimes was seen in the Vijayanagara Empire. 

One of the earliest examples of a <^ttle-raid in Vijayanagara 
times is that mentioned in a stone inscription found in the Cenna- 
patta:^ taluka. Bangalore District. This record is dated A.D. 
13^ and it mentions the King Bukkanna Odeyar (II). The inscrip- 
tion records that Raya Nayaka, who, among other titles, bore the 
hiruda of ' Bhima among royal champions ', was placed over the 
Kundauru-durga in the middle of the Konganad. The herd of 
cattle belonging to this official was grazing on the bank of the 
Kaveri, when certain Ravuttas swooped upon them and placed them 
in Tiruvanambi Kampanodeyarasa's hiding place. Hearing this 
Vijayanna, the son of Bomma Gauda, who is called the Kelalenad 
Mahdpmbhu, and who had other titles, by order of his ruler Raya 
Nayaka, attacked the cattle-lifters in Maldi, recovered the cows but 
lc»t his life in the fight. Only a memorial stone with a description 
of his brave deed was set up by his brother Rama Gauda.® 

Since a cattle-raid affected the welfare of all the citizens, these 
latter never failed to exert themselves to rescue their cattle from 
robbers. A stone inscription assigned to the year A.D. 1400 and 
found in a field to the west of Tadimalingi near Talakad, affirms 
that Saganna carried off to Miigiir dll the cattle of the respectable 
citizens {pfaje-gavu^al) of HaUi Hiriyur. It cannot be made out 
what was the cause of this cattle-raid. But from what follows in 
the inscription, it seems that Sanga^pa was a sort of a black-mailer 
who wanted a specified sum of money from the wealthy citizens of 
HaUi Hiriyfir. For the record informs us that eighty gadya^ 
were paid to him, and that this sum was lent by Mallaya Mira 
Gauda of Kalavfir. But the citizens failed to return the amount to 
Miallaya Mara ^uda, and, therefore, the Mhhajanas (or Brahman 
buige^es) of Srirai^apura alias Mayilange granted to his son 
Cavudappa 4,000 kamba of land in lieu of the amount, and gave him 
a (stone) ddsana recording the gift.* 


1 

2 

4 


See my paper on the subject to be published soon. 
M.A.R.for 1917, p. 38. « 

M.A.R.for 191a, p. 48. 


E.C.. IX. Cp. 150, p. 164. 
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Brave souls were not wanting in the Vijayanagara Bmpire 
who could meet cattle-raiders without expecting any reward either 
from the Brahmans or the State. The cows of Kond^anale in the 
Sohrab taluka were driven off by marauders {hanuhari^ in A.D. 1448. 
Two citizens by name Madi Gauda and Surappa Gauda, father and 
son respectively, at once came to the rescue of their citizens. They 
fought with the army of the cattle-raiders, stabbed the men, seized 
their horse, and thjis distinguished themselves with the hipest 
devotion, or as the inscription plainly relates — {nii-rataru^maha- 
fataru-weradaru,. Both of them evidently lost their lives in this 
galknt attempt, for the inscription ends with the statement that 
Mtdi Gauda’s wife and mother both went to svarga, obvioudy 
because of their grief.’ 

We are to suppose that vtragals of the above t3rpe were set up 
by the citizens themselves. This will be made dear when we examine 
the stone inscription found at Udri Mitjure YalavSta grama, and 
dated A.D. 1454. I^ingappa Odeyar, the treasurer of the Emperor 
Mallikarjuna Maharaya, was protecting the Candragutti region 
which belonged to the Vijayanagara ihdna. In that year the cows 
of Puleya Haradru in Hiriya Jidduligenad were impounded {tutu- 
sete Mge). Two Kulavadi Gau^ by name Bommarasa Gau^a, the 
son of Masa^ia Gauda, and Narasanna Gauda, the son of Tamma 
Gau^, fought with the cattle-lifters, but died in their endeavour 
to save the cows. The citizens assembled together and set up a 
mragal to commemorate their gallant services to the sodety. This 
mragal is styled in the record sdngatyada vtra kaUu, showing thereby 
the corporate nature of the sympathies of the citizens.® 

A modest monument of the usual mragal type was raised to the 
memory of the gallant Kaliya Dasari ICapa^a3rya. This person 
was the noble disdple of Hampe Viraraja-ayiya. In A. 1 ). 1509 on 
the cattle-raiders coming to the village of Mfiriiru, Sohrab taluka, 
as a v^ragcU found in that village relates, he fought with them but 
died like a hero and went to svarga {mranagi svargastanadanu)* 

Even so late as A.D. 1674 there were cattle-lifters. Tbey carried 
off the cows in the woods north of HonnevaUi, Tiptflr taluka, Mysore 
State, but a citizen named Sflreya Nayaka attacked them, and, as 
the viragal found in the Mallelvaia temple at Honnaha|Ji rdates, 
released the cows but paid the penalty with his life. The Brahmans 
of the locality, however, gave some present to his son (kageya 
Nayaka. The record being defaced here, it cannot be made out 


» E.C., VIII. Sb. 559, p. 89. 

* lUd., Sb. 167, pp. 23-24. 

* JUd., Sb. 68, p. II. 
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what e^ctly was given to him, s^lthough it is not improbable that 
it was land.* 

In addition to the above there was another problem which 
assumed sometimes grave proportions. This concerned riots and 
local risings. As in the case of the troubles, centring round cattle- 
raids, robbers and wild beasts, the region which gave the State much 
anxiety was inostly the wild tract of the Shimoga District. Of 
course elsewhere too, as will be pointed out presently, this danger 
manifested itself. An early instance of a riot is' afforded in one of 
the stone inscriptions found at Udri and dated A.D. 1380. It 
refers to the reign of King Harihara Raya II, when Madhava Raya 
was placed over the Konkana country as viceroy. The inscription 
relates that some base bom persons in the Konkania country (? 
Konkana desajar khalar) rose against him. The bravest person 
who could quell the rising was Baicapa, one of the most celebrated 
men in the city of Uddhaxe, This Jaina official met the rioters, and 
sending many of the Konkanigas to destruction, distinguished him- 
self. Nothing more than the fact that he gained the heavenly world 
and attained the feet of Jina {uddra cdru-Jina-paddmhhdja saktam 
^nohara-rupam varordhartnyol-madidu-ndka-ksetramam poHdidam) 
is said in the epigraph.* 

Doyal semce of this kind was usually appreciated by the State 
and the public. The State gave grants of land {umhali) to the son 
or dependents of the man who had given up his life for the cause of 
public peace. Thus it is related in the damaged stone inscription 
found at Cittur, Sohrab taluka, and dated A.D. 1387, that some one 
fell in a riot at Cittur. To the son of the fallen citizen was given an 
■imhaU by the 0 <leyar (the Viceroy on behalf of the King or the 
Kmg himself). The ruler mentioned in the record is King Harihara 
Raya II. 

_ Such riots sometimes were caused by boundary disputes. For 
mstwce, in A.D. 1410, as is narrated in one of the stone inscriptiims 
found m ^e Dflghm village, Sohrab taluka, there was some commo- 
tion m tMt village, when Narapa Nayaka, the son of Bommeya 

%hting dmig his duty. It is evident from the 
that Naram Nayaka belonged to a respectable family, for his 
is ^ken of as one w^ had the following Urudas — ^rltmn ScSryam 
pracan 4 (i-fiayakanu Raya-gauda, including others, which are effac^ 
m the record.* 

serious Ight was a.bout A.D. 1415. It was the work of 
-Bank! Nayaka, who is described as the worshipper of the god 


» E.C\, XII, Tp. 
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Madliukesvata of Banavase, and one who had ‘ become great 
{udayam geydu). These titles suggest that he was in some way- 
descended from the once-poweiful family of the Eadambas. He 
seems to have made himself master of the city of Banavase, for the 
epigraph assigiied to A.D. 1415 by Bice and found in the Maratfim 
grama, Sagar taluka, relates that Bhaleyabhaleya Bidire Kancayya, 
the son-in-law of the Maneya-ptadhdiM Ea-taka De-va, marched upon 
Banki Nayaka, and in the neighbourhood of Banavasepattena, or 
in that city itself, gave him battle. The damaged stone -inscription 
which contains the first and last figuies of the date, viz. i and 9 
respectively, relates that in the encounter that took place, 
Bhammeya slew many homes but gained the world of gods.^ If the 
date assigned to the record by Rice is eonect, then it falls within 
the reign of Eing Deva Raya I. 

Petty causes must have caused riots in those days as they have 
done in our own. A dispute concerning one Bakkanna occurred in 
A.D. 1426. We do not know the nature of the causes of this dispute. 
But in that year, as the Kukkuru grama (Cennapattana taluka) 
viragal narrates, Bayicanna, the son of Eodambaji Eala Gau^, 
fell in the fi^t which ensued, wounded by a weapon. This riot was 
evidently one which was rather serious, since it necessitated the 
interference of Devappa, the son of the master of the Eukku village 
by name Manca Gauda, who also died in the riot, or, as the inscrip- 
tion narrates, ‘ became the master of the svarga of heroes ’. Two 
years later (A.D. 1428) the whole assemblage of subjects, ‘ in accord- 
ance with dharma ', set up a ifiragal to * celebrate his entrance into the 
Indra Idka This was done amidst ‘ sacrifices, songs (and) 
drums From this it may be inferred that ‘ Bakkanna’s dispute ’ 
was probably of a very serious type which affected the welfare of 
the subjects. 

Citizens were not content mer^y with eulogizing the deeds <rf 
heroes on stone They also made provision for the dependents of the 
dead. _TKus in A.D. J432 when Sr^rinatha Odeyar -was the ViS^oy 
of the Araga province, in the reign of the Emperor VIrupidm Raya, 
a force (paihdvalt) came and fou^t (with iiiat of the ^i^e), foe 
reasons not enumerated in the epiaaph. But Puttaga^, the son oi 
Bommarasa Heggade, broke the aJmy (dedavafMnupdu), a^d with 
valour like that of Eumara Ramanatha (of R^mpili), covered with 
arro^, took svarga by force. On this Bommarasa He^^de granted 
specified land (as war relief) to Jo^sa Sin^Una, who could only 
Imve been either the son of Puttagade or his dependent. And 
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Viroja made the iMragal (now found in the Ko}ava}li grama, Tirthahalli 
talu^) commemorating the brave action of Puttegade.^ 

Granting mnhali lands for meritorious service done was, as in 
pre-Vijayanagara days, a marked feature of the Vijayanagara 
age.* When Hiriya Tammaya Nayaka, as is related in the effaced 
inscription found in the Duguru grama, Sohrab taluka, besieged 
Kanagota in the service of his master (whose name is lost in the 
record), and fell, land as an umbali gift was granted to his children 
This was in the reign of King Deva Raya II in A.D. 1436.® 

Kelalenad was a region where riots occurred twice — once in the 
A.D. 1414, and again in A.D. 1437, the former in the reign of King 
Deva Raya I, and the latter in that of King Deva Raya II. Details 
about both are mentioned in two inscriptions found in the Malur- 
pattana grama. The damaged record of A.D. 1414 relates that when 
^3appa and Deva Gauda, the sons of the Kelalenad M^M'brahhu 
^luipat^a Kitti Gauda, were going through a street called 
Eleyakep, some one attacked them. The two brothers fell but not 
before splitting the skull of that Singa ’, who was probably the 
leader of the gang that had rushed upon them. A wL set 

it 

f ‘ j^ahipmbhu of Malurpattana by name Tirumalayya 

(^uda, ^e son of Dodda Setti, was involved in it. The inscription 

that he fell in the fight, and that his elder brother set Tthe 
nre^al in his memory.® ^ 

A D was again the scene of a serious affray in 

g^eat Jama general Irugappa Odeyar was 
r^g over Gove, as the mimster of the Emperor Deva' Rava IT 

fortstlfllS: 

sometimes developed into regular riots The 
ta«n oI the Bmperor MaUikarjana Riyraaw oae la 
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1448. damaged inscription found in the Kalle^vara temple at 
Holematfim, Sohrab talnka, seems to suggest that the cause of the 
trouble in that year was Bayicana Odeyar,- the son of Triyambaka 
Deva Odeyar. The record iMorms us that ‘ having come, saving the 
Candragutti kingdom . . . ' (was probably his by right ?), a dilute 
arose between him and the Treasurer Bingapa Odeyar, the son of the 
Vijayanagara treasurer Manikeraya Odeyar. The dispute seems to 
have given occasion to Bayicana Odeyar to do more mischief. For 
the epigraph relates that he raided' Andavaji in UJigenad. In the 
fight that ensued, Maraiir Deva Gauda seems to have fought on 
behalf of the State and died at his post on the boundary. What 
provision was made for the descendents of this loyal servant of the 
State by the Government is not known ; but the mragal merely 
asserts that he ascended svarga} 

When death in a riot meant privation to the dependents of the 
dead, e^ecially to their wives, these latter died by the cruel mode of 
sahagamana. In Sirur, Sagar taluka, some one besieged (a town or 
an institution, the name of which is effaced) in A.D. 1454. Rama 
Gauda, the son of the Sirur Gau^, fought with the enemy but fell 
in the fight. At this his wife Ciya Gaundi committed sahagamana.* 

Only a memorial stone was set up to perpetuate the loyalty of 
citizens like Ba3dre Nayaka the son of Mada Nayaka, who fell in 
his master’s service {svami kdrya, i.e., the service of the Svami or 
Tg'ing or the latter’s viceroy) in A.D. 1460. The enemy’s name 
cannot be made out in this damaged record, but the event took 
place when the Mahapradhana Devarasa •sfTss govemii^ the Candra- 
gutti principality in that year.* 

Similarly when in A.D. 1461, during the reign of the Emperor 
MaBikarjuna Raya, Bogaya Nayaka beaeged Kojigaiale, and Hacala 
Gauda speared the enemy, seizing their horse, and when he died, 
only a tHragal was set up to mark his gallant deed.* 

But, as mentioned above, the corporate sense whKdi 
characterized the people of the Vijayanagara Empire, generally 
prompted them to provide for the dependents of those who hM 
fallen in State service, by granting gifts of land ta theim A not 
(hi^ulu) broke out in Heddase (Sohrab taluka), as is mentioned in a 
viragal found in the Kyasaniir grama of Sohrab tSluka, in AM. 
1462. Kesalur TNppa Gau^ fought well but died in the not. 
for his wife and children specific gifts of land were made by the 
citizens.® . 


» E.C., VIII. Sb. 473. pp. 79 - 80 - * 

» Ibid., Sb. 488, p. 82. * f P- ^ , 

® Ibid., Sb. 506, p. 84. Rioters and sach other nusdnef-maiers are calted 

huvolikSytii'u in a record of A.D. 14 ^* Ibid., X, Kl. 33» P* 
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The State ’rewarded its servants wno maintained p^ace. gn 
occasions of riots or local risings, by official promotion. During the 
regime of the Mahapradhcma Devappa Dandanayaka, the Viceroy 
placed over the Araga kingdom by the Emperor Vintpaksa in A.D. 
1468, a grave situation arose in Yallaya^ale. This was because some 
one whose name is lost in the record, found in the Nanturumajarena- 
bala grama, TirthahaUi taluka, came up the Ghats in the Western 
nad of ^antalige, and attacked the King’s servants in Yallaya^ale. 
At this Kotiyappa Heggade and Bommarasa Heggade attacked the 
intruders biit the former was killed in the affray. The latter, who 
was raised to the position of Kotiyappa Eeg^aU, set up a 

^ragal in Nabala for Bommarasa Heggade. The fact that 
Bommarasa Heggade is said to have been ‘ established as Immadi 
Kotiyappa Heggade ^ and that ‘ he was protecting all in Nabala as at 
first ’, shows that he was raised to the office of Kotiyappa Heggade 
who was pfobably his father.* 

There was a quarrel (jagala) between Sankana Nayaka and 
Arasappa Nayaka in A.D. 1579.* In the course of this quarrel the 
Executive Official ipdrupatyagdroi) of Sohrab, Virupaksa, and 
Mandikudur Hemaji laid siege to Edenad and plundered it. But 
Cikkana Gauda, the son of Mallina Gauda, ‘ refusing to give up 
Siddahalli and KumuruhalJi \ died in the fight. It cannot be made 
out what happened to his children, in the damaged record found in 
Siddihalli, Sohrab taluka.* 

We may assume that a nettaru godage may have been ^ven to 
his deseendents, on the basis of other records mentioning identical 
loyal service. For instance, in about A.D. 159^ the Yalaganala 
torch-bearer Bommi Gauda died in the service of Kefadi IS^alla 
Gauda. The latter gave his son Kama Gauda specified laud in 
Beiaiamatti as war-relief, because his father ' had died in Pur 
service > 

But when Vira Rahula Nayaka fought and fell in a riot in A.D. 
1599 in Kuppagade, only a vfragal was set up to record the event.* 

Conclusion 

The above instances may seem to indicate the inherent weakn^ 
of the Vijayanagara Government. For not only is the direct action 
of the State not mentioned, but in many instances not even is the 


' E.C., vm. Tl. 143, p. 191. 

- lUi., Sb. 301, p. 53. 

* Ibid., Sa. 26, p. 95. , 

* Ibid., Sb. 182, p. 28. See ibid., IX, Ht. 105, pp. 101-102 for a riot caused 
by religious reasons in A.D. 1693. 
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monarch spoken of ! It may be asked — ^Are these examples not 
enough to demonstrate the utter indifference of the Vijayanagara 
Government to the needs of the people ; and is it not true that it 
left them to look after themselves as best as they could ? 

These statements can only emanate from a superficial knowledge 
of Vijayanagara history and ignorance of the true spirit of the times 
which made it possible for the Vijayanagara Empire to come into 
existence. The many examples we have cited above contain no 
doubt pointed reference to the provision which the State, but most 
often the public bodies of citizens, or private individuals, made for 
the relatives of those who had given up their lives on b^alf their 
town or nddu. ^ And these gallant men were content with only a 
modest memorial stone whi^ contained a brief statement of their 
deeds. To them pompous rewards at the hands of the State -were 
of lesser consequence than proper and timely self-help. 

And as regards absence of any direct reference to the action of 
the Vijayanagara Government in the epigraphs under review, it 
does not mean that the State was indifferent to the welfare of the 
people. On the other hand, it shows the true nature of the 
Government as well as of the people. Under Vijayanagara the 
people did not look up to their .Government for the solution of every 
problem which confronted them. Only an effeminate people crave 
for a continual guidance of their Government in every matter con- 
cerning their daily life. No doubt such questions like those of 
robbers and cow-raiders were serious problems. But to the people 
of the mediaeval times there was another authority that was called 
into existence in order to meet many contingencies which undoubtedly 
could have come under the purdew of the Central Government. 
This other power may be styl^ Collective Authority v/bkh was the 
result , of the united exertions of the people as well as of the rulers. 
The people of Vijayanagara realized that the well-being of thm 
Empire rested soldly on their conjmned efforts ; and it was not at aU 
a great matter for them to settle eiren such questions like those of 
rioters and cow-raiders which could have been better tackled by the 
authority o! the Central Government. "Itee V^apna^ia age was 
essentially an era of corporate life of the people in civil as well as 
in political spheres * ; and it is not surprising, therefore, that in ti» 
matter of maint aining internal peace, the people themsdves exerted 
more than the State. 


^ Read Saletore, Social and Politicat Life, 1, 35i“35®> PP* 

where this point is illiistrated folly. 




IDENTITY OF MAKKIBHATTA, THE AUTHOR OF A 

COMMENTARY ON SRlPATl’S SIDDHANTA- 
SEKHARA WITH MAKKIBHATTA. THE 
AUTHOR OF A COMMENTARY ON 
THE RAGHUVAMSA 

By P. K. Code 

Aufrecht does not record any MSS. of a commentary on the 
SiMMnta-^ekhara' of the astronomer ^lipati by Malsiibhatte. 
We must, therefore, thank Pt. Babuji Mi^ra, for bringing to light at 
least a fragment of this commentary called the Ganiiabhusam on 
the first three chapters and about half of the fourth chapter * of 
^ripatl’s text (up to verse 75). Mhkkibhatta himself tells ts that 
he was well versed in many subjects viz. : (i) Veda, {2) .Grammar, 
(3) Poetry, (4) Vedanta, (5) Logic, (6) Dharma^astraj (7) Prosody, 
(8) Rhetoric, (g) Drama, (10) Purapas, (ii) astronon^, and (12) 
Yoga^tra (verse 4). He is assigned to Saka 1299 • (* AJ). 1377 )- 
Generally MUkkiblrnttafollovreAryabhatta. The following references 
to earlier authors and works are found in the fragment ,of 
Makkibhatta’s commentary * published by Pt. Babuji : — 

(1) p. 2. 

(2) p. 3- 

( 3 ) P- 5 - 

(4) p. 5. 


* Ed. by Pt. Babuji Miira, Cal. University, 1932, Part I (Chapters I-X). 

* Pt. Babuji Hista has written an origmal commentary cm tlM portioe the 
SidihStUa-Sekhwn not covered up by Jdakfibhat^a’s commentary. 

* Siddhmtoii^ekhara, Ed. by Babuji Mi^, Intro., p. 26. 

* Mr. D. V. Ketfcar <rf Bijapur informs me that Mafchibhatta s co mmept my 00 
Siipati’s SiddkantihSekhara ha§ fteelj' borrcwed from the 

hhoiya of Caturveda I^thudakasvamm, son of Bhatta Ma^ntsSdana. Maldwi&a^, 
however, does not mention by nam^ ^e sotdce of his bonwing. ^he Bidia 
■MSS. of Pfthadaka’s cmnmentaiy (N<». 2769-70) are fragmentary aM hofcfesdy 
jumbled together. The Govt. MSS. Ubtary^ at the B.O.R. Institute, I\)OBa.^^as a 
good MS. of this commentary, viz. No, 339 of 1879-80. It is, however, in a decay^ 
condition. It is dated SaU 1595 {.V.D. 1673) ‘ Bhldrupaia, Su. 5, Gurm l^os 
about 253. 
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( 5 ) P- 5 - 

(6) ftRTTR^, p. 5- 

(7) ^ftPIT, p. 5 - 

(8) jrTmDJWTftmr, p. 6. 

(10) ?nr^uT^, pp. 7, 29. 

(11) WT4N%*r, pp. 7, 19, 23, 27, 260, 263. 

(12) pp. 13, 15. 27. 28, 52, 15I, 194. 

(13) pp. 15, 151- 

(14) «^rNR^»r, p. 15. 

(15) p. 17. 

(16) pp. 31, 89, 162, 286. 

(17) 1 p. 32. 

(18) wrait®, pp. 39, 75 (HT^’CT'n^), 181. 

(19) p. 44. 

(20) isrrz^^^n, p. 45. ^rrenrD?!, p. 45. 

(21) p, 45. 

(22) P- 45 - 

(23) »r 3 *, p. 46. 

(24) “ <asfnfN» trqff|?ni^,” pp. 51, 199^ 

(25) «af ^li | »«n<«nngtMgnS i <i 
intf^erri ”, pp. 59, 78, 93, 214, 216, 222. 

(26) nf wpp, p. 64. 

(27) p. 112. 

(28) p. 132. 

(29) p. 151. 

(30) Jr6nri%, p. 267. 

Items Nos. 24 and 25 in the above list prove that Makkibhatti| 
wrote a commentary called the af^ci(qqiiqi on, the 
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which Pt, Babuji Mika esplains ^ as the work of who was 
the chief pupil of Aryabhata (6aka 444 = A.D. 522). No MSS. of 
this have been recorded by Aufrecht. So far only two 

wor^ on mathematics composed by Makkibhatta have been known, 
viz. ; (^) the commentary on the Siddhanta-^ekhara 

mentioned above and (2) Jrftraf%?srer, a commentary on the 
mentioned by Makkibhatta in the It is 

possible that an erudite scholar like Llakkibhatta well versed in 
different branches of learning as stated by him in verse 4 of his 
introductory remarks to the commentary nmy have 

written original works or at least commentaries on works pertaining 
to subjects other than mathematics. 

I propose in this note to prove that Makkibhatta the author of 
the Ganitahhusana is identical with Makkibhato, the author of a 
commentary on the Raghuvamsa, a fragment of which is available 
in the India Office Library. This identity will prove Makkibhatta’s 
interest in Kavya literature. 

The only reference to Makkibhatte’s works found in Aufrecht’s 
Cota. Catalogorum * is the following : — 

— Raghmamsapradlpika (Sarga 1-9). At the end 
of Sarga XIX, the statement is found that Makki 
wrote the commentary as far as Sarga 14 and the 
remaining Sargah were explained by Jnanendra 

Reference to the MS. of the above commentary made 1 ^ 
Aufrecht is : — 

(i) ‘ B.C., 410 This li^. was presented by Dr. A- C. 
Burnell to the India Office Library. It is described 
by Prof. Keith in his CaiaU^ue of India Office MSS. * 


wn ” I {Vide p. of SiddhSnia^SeJdmra). 

® Cata. Catalo,, Part III, p. 90. 

^ Ittd. Office Cata. i^irt II (Vol. H), p. 1062. 

“ icftwf p] wwi ip I 

I ” 

Cata. Catah., Text III, p. £ 04 - 
Vol. II, Part II, pp. 1061-62. 
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under two different numbers, viz. No. 6992 and- 
6993, the fiifst number comprises the commentary of 
Makkibhatta proper while the second Comprises the 
supplementary commentary on Sai^a, XIX only by 
Jnanendragiri. 

Makkibhatta’s commentary available in No. 6692 is fof Sarg^, 
I-III only. The identity of authorship of the Raghuvamiapradtpika 
and the Ganitabhusana will be dear from the following comparison 
of textual matter at the beginning of both the works 


I.O. MS. of KWJtsflfWT 


HlaMfjiMiM t MU 

w 1 


Text of Commentarj' 



fitRtnr^ g<na«nwT*n»r*^ <«iS1 1 


Srtfr W 

ftii fJrsfiar ^irwm 1 

WTiamw vwrr 

n^rfis ^firvr* 1 ^ 





«iwwn! t*iNrnt «#f «i” 


tf^Twr'ar^w: 


It will be seen from the above comparison that the introduCtmy 
varses in both the commentaries are almost ^ identical, 
Ra^tuvaiMuprddtpikd contains 3 verses at the beginmng while tte 
GAfdtabhu^'m 'contains 4 verses, out of which verse 3 only is n€w 
Immd in Ae Raghuvafhiapradipikd. Then again the last 2 .1i^ m 
verse i in both the commentaries differ in expression ^<«gh the 
metre is identical. A study of the India Office MS. of tM 
RaghuyafMapradtpikd may furnish more data to support the i^ntity 
authordiip for both the- commentaries, which is, however, ob^^^ 
from the above comparison of common passages and which couple 
with the identity of the name Makkibhatta needs no elaborate 
It would, however, be worth while to analyse the fragnient of the 
India O^e MS of the Raghuvamiapradipikd with a view to 
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what more it can throw on the chronolc^ of Sanskrit authors 
referred to therein. Sudi a study would be all the more desirable 
especially in view of the e^ct date of Makkibhatte’s Ganitabhii^na, 
viz. : A.D. 1377 already referred to in this note and the rarity of 
MSS. of Maliibhatte’s worlm so far known, viz. : (1) Jrfi raft iTO 

(3) arftrtsOT and (3} 

Besides the Siddhanict-^ekhara commented on by Makkibhflt ^j 
Sripati wrote the following worlfe : — (i) jStakapaddhati or Sripd^ 
paddhati, (2) Jyoti^afatnamdld or ^Hpatiratnamald, {3) Raineaara, 

(4) ^ripadinibandlm, (5) ^npatisamuccaya, (6) Dhikotidmtn Karaitam 
(7) Dhruvamemasa Karcmim. I am concerned here with the weak 
jyotisanUnamald in the above list. Pandit Babuji Misra informs us 
in his Sanskrit Introduction to the SiMhdnia-Sekhara tp. p) that 
there are many commentaries on the JyoUsaratnamSld inchiding one 
by Mahadevabhatte. Aufrecht * records a MS. of a comments^ on 
this work of Sripati by Sripati himself. Aufredit does not say if this 
MS. contains the commentary in Sanskrit or vemacnlar. I wi^, 
therefore, to draw the attention of the Sanskritists to Sripati’s 
commentary on the Jyoti^aratnamala composed in Marathi. A 
rare MS.* of this commentary was discovert by the Maharashtra 
historian Rajawade and .publidred by him in 1914. It begin® : — 

" I f 5 i 1 1 rjnf? »nsT 

Students of philology will find much useful material in 
this specimen of old Marathi of about Saka 950 (= A.D. io38) 
which is the date assigned to Sripati by the learned ediriHr of 
the Siddhanta-^ekhara. In hi® work ‘ Dhruvafnanasdkhya^ Sripati 
states that he was the son of Nagadeva and grandson of K^vabha^ 
and that he wrote the work in Pandit 


* Cota. Catalo., I, p. 313 — ‘ B. 4, 184 ’. — MS. was in thi: possesskm of one 
Moraiji of Vadliavan. As Bohkr does not ^ve any descriptkm of this MS^Jt ii 
impossible 'to say if this commentaiy on tbe Jyoii^aratnaiHSlS by tie axtilKw was 
composed in Sanskrit or in the Temacolar. 

* Rajawade describes this MS. as follows on pp. 81-82 ot tbe 

Mundal S&ies No. 8 (§aka 1836 = 1914 A.D.). The MS. was fmmd »t Itfinww 
and consisted of 74 leaves. It was writtM about 466 years ago as tbe copyist has 
recorded the years, 1369, 1370, 1371. and 1373 on the reverse of t 3 be ^ 

Th^ langua^ of tho wmmeiitaiy is,altQost witli that in tl* 

S3) 

•» ^This information is fnnash^ by the ft>l^wing verse quoted by Pt. Baimii 
Mi^ : — 
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expresses his inability to identify this place or to state anything 
definitely about the place where the work was composed or the birth- 
place of its author. According to Mahadeva who commented the 
Jyotisaratnamala of ^ripati, Sripati was of Kaiyapagotra} Mr. S. B. 
Dilffii^t assigns Sripati to Saka 961 {— A.D. 1039) .* Froni the fact of 
Sripati’s composing a Marathi commentary on one of his works it 
would be reasonable to conclude that he belonged to Maharashtra 
or at least to districts where MarSthi was spoken in the middle of 
the iith century. 


^ History of Indian Astronomy by Shankar Balkrishna Dikshit, Poona, 1896. 
p. 237 — ^Mahadeva states — 




Vide Bhandaikar : Report (1882-83) . ‘ The a.uthor of Jyotlratnamdld was the son of 

migadeva and grandson of Eeiava, who of course was a different person from the 
father of Ganela. This Kesava belonged to the Kaiyapagotra while KeSava of 
Kaadigrama was a Kauiika 

• Hist, ofind. Astronomy, p. 237. 




MATERIALS FOR A DHATUPATHA OF INDO- 

ARYAN— I 

By S. M. Katre 

It is a well-known fact that each of the orthodox grammatical 
systems in Sanskrit consisted of five principal divisions : Sutrapalha, 
Dhatupatha, Gapapatha, Upadi and Lifiganudana ^ ; of these 'che 
Dhatupatha gives us the classified list of the roots with appropriate 
iinubdfidhus showing the t3?pe of its inflection when appl3dng to any 
root the rules of the Sutrapatha. Besides the system of Panini 
we have Dhatupathas for Hemacandra, Sakatayana and 
vavamian, as also, for Candragomin. IMs system seems to have 
been copied to a certain extent by, the orthodox Pali Grammarians 
and we have such works as the Dhoiimnanjma and Dhatupatha * 
giving us lists of roots according to their class. Similarly the SaddanUi 
of Aggavaihsa * calls its second part by the title Dhatumdla, and the 
^mmars of Kaccayana and Moggallana have their own independent 
lists of roots. But unfortunately there are no such lists where the 
Rakrits are concerned ; in a certain way we may admit some sudi 
lists in the case of the Prakrit Dhatvade^,* but a regular list of all 
possible roots is conspicuous by its ateence. 

From the point of Linguistics the Sanskrit Dhatupathas have 
met with a certain degree of doubt and hesitation on the part of 
^me scholars. They have been often criticised as artificial creations 
in respect of many roots which are not generally met wi& anywhere 
in Vedic literature. The reason is obvious. Roots which are not 
current in Vedic or genuine ckssical ^inskrit literature vddch is 
written from an aesthetical pdnt of view and not for sati^Ejung 
artificially made laws of grammar, are open to a st^don of axtifi- 
dality. But we have to consider here two types of roots : (i^. those 
inherited from Indo-Eur<^ean and ^oge arising fom an 
expansion on Indian soil, givii^ new words not c^y to Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit, but also to Pali and other Middle In<%-Ar3^ 
languages. The charge ci artificiality then wiH have to be ju^jed by 


* See Bruno Liebich, K^ratare^i/^ (Bieslaa, iggo), p. 233. 

* Both edited by D. Andersen a^H. Siiism, Copeo&igefi, i^i. 

® lidited by Hbemer Smith, Vols. I-III, Imyi. 1928-30. 

* Of. Sir George Gribmon, the Prakrit I&atvade^ accordiag to the W^tem 
and Eastern Schools of Prakrit Grarmnariaas, Menmrs of the Asu^ Soc^ty oj 
Bengal, Vol. VIII, No. 2, pp. 77-170, Calcutta, 1924. 
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the usage current' in Middle Indo-Aryan and possibly also in New 
Indo- Aryan 

Besides the question of the genuineness of a root there is also 
the wider one of root Morphology We have only to study critical 
editions of an epic or Purana to see the gradual change affecting the 
classical Sk itself, if our studies extend to Jam and Biiddhist 
Sanskrit works we have a still wider but equally useful field for the 
development of verb-forms We have then sufficient material for 
stud}ung the development of root Morphology if only these forms 
are properly arranged in one place In other words a root Dictionary 
of Old and Middle Indo-Aryan is a desideratum for a comparative 
study of Middle Indo-Aryan in the first instance, and secondly for 
throwing light on what is known as classical Sanskrit Such a 
Dictionary must record every inflected form from the whole range of 
Vedic, Classical Sansknt, J am and Buddhist and Epic Sanskrit, and 
all the Middle Indo-Aryan literatures, and from a comparative 
etymological point of view Besides the forms the meamngs also 
should be studied and variations recorded The first essential 
factor on which such a Dictionary may be based is a Dhatupatha 
of the whole Indo-Aryan literature m its earlier and middle stages 
For the Dictionar>^ must form around the root first with all the 
quotable examples of its inflexion followed by a detailed and docu- 
mented alphabetical list of all these forms, referred back to the 
original root in the main part My attempt here, therefore, is pre- 
liminary to this wider and more detailed work, which will form the 
necessary equipment for a comparative study of Old and Middle 
Indo-Aryan 

I am not concerned here directly with the problem of Indo- 
European relationship , this is part of another work — ^namely the 
comparative and etymological study of Old-Indo- Aryan with refer- 
ence to Indo-European , nor am I concerned with the growth ^ 
Modem Indo-Aryan root systems, though incidentally we rpay have 
to turn to this stage to find justification in the earlier system ^ 
first I expect to be satisfactorily dealt -with by Prof WusT in hfe 
Vergleichendes u,i,d Etymologisches Worttrhuch des Alt-indo-an^e% 
while justice will be done to the latter by Prof Turner in 
Compar'ative Etymological Dictionary of New Indo-Aryan 

The main source for these materials is as follows — 

Es Kslratarangini, edited by Bruno Diebich 

Cv Candra-Vyakarana (Dhatupatha), edited % 

Bruno Diebich 
Dhm Dhatumanjusa 

Dhp Dhatupatha, both edited by D Andersen sad 

H Smith 
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Dictiotflaai^ 

Moniek. WiWfiAMS ; A Sanskrit-Englisli Dictionaiy, Oxford, 
1899. 

CPD. . . A Critical Pali Dictionary, Copenhagen, 1924 ff. 

PED. . . Pali Text %»ciety’s Pali-English Dictionaiy. 

iPSia-sadda-mahapnavo by Pandit HASGovnm. Das 

Calcutta, 1923-28. An illustrated Ardha-S^adhi Diction- 
ary, 1923-32. 

Eor the actual Root Dictionary of Indo-Aiyan much greater 
material will used in proportion to the magnitude of the work. 
In the following collection I shall only quote, where possible, the 
third person sin^ar present indicative as the key-form. The full 
flexion will be given, as mentioned above, in my proposed Diction- 
ary of Indo-Aryan Verb Forms, for which the material given below 
is only an introductory study. Hie mataials collected here have 
the object of recording all possible -roots current in Old and Middle 
Indo-Aryan and incidentally trace out the phonological, morpho- 
logical (to a slight degree only) and semantic rdationsHp between 
these two so far as the roots are concerned. 

For Middle Indo-Aryan dialects the following abbreviatioiB are 
used : — 

Amg. . . Ardha-Mr^dhi. 

Ap. . . Apabhrait^. 

A^. . . Aiokan Inscriptions. 

JM. . . Jaina-M§hax§sti. 

JS. . , Jaina-&iurasem. 

M. . . Mahara!^. 

. . Magadhi. 

Ni. . . Eharc^tri Inscriptions. 

P. . . Pai^ad. 

S. . . Saurasmii. 

Other abbreviations, if used, will be indicated in their p!n){>» 
places. For a comparative taHe^ roots in Sanskrit ^.)xef^EeBeek 
made jo 290-359. Pk. and PA as nsmd stand 

ior Prakr^nm^^- 

The main mtry will be glv^ where possible in its Old Ind^- 
Aryan form, fdlow^ in tom by and PSm Dhatupatha qnotatioas 

and fcnms. with meanhigs and' by the VkL forms. la me case of 
roots havii^ no ^sis in #ie eiisr i&e esaSiest form as 
from its phondo^ will be glvon asilir csntty. As r^ardfe Hk Im^ 
number of Pmkrfl: Dhatvid^as <noss rdlecems will be neo^aty, 
particularly of ‘ th<»e 'vd^ch are nsf^ihiriy derived foom Sk. roots. 
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but which have changed their nseaning, and which are therefore, by 
Prakrit Grammarians equated with, and substituted for, some other 
Sk. root which has a meaning more nearly akin to the acquired mean- 
ing of the Pk. word 


MATERIALS 

Pk. aicchai goes, given as a Dhdtvade^ (Dhv. or dhv.) for 
gacchati, by Hemacandra (He. iv, 162), has also the meaning of 
' transgresses * ; — cf . Pa. aticchati below. 

Pk. ali goes, dhv. for Sk. gacchati (He. iv, 162) ; Sk. y/i to go 
(q.v.). 

I. ■v/am§ 

Sk. amSa samdghSte (Ks. x, 371) : amiayati divides, distributes ; 
also occasionally amiayate and am§dpayaH. (Mon. Will. s.v. dfhia : 
‘ probably from i. ya§, perf. dnaihia ; and not from the above 
‘y/afh§ fictitiously formed to serve as rt.’). 

2. 

Sk. Ksirasvamin observes on the rt. y/anii as follows : Candro 
dantydydm dha, but the root is missing in Cv. ; cf. Buddhist Sk. 
(Bsk.) vyamsayati (Divyavadaua) cheats, deceives ; amsdpayati 
divides. 

Pa. amsa safhghaie (Sd. 1657) : amseti, athsayati ; — cf. amsa. 

3. Vamh 

Sk. ahi gatau (Ks. i, 666 ; Cv. i, 464) : amkate sets out, com- 
mences ; approaches ; amhayati sends, speahs, shines ; cf. y/a^hgh 
below. 

Pa. ahi gatiyam (Sd. 1018) : a{m)hati. 

4. y/AK 

Sk. aka aga kuHldydm gatau (Ks. i, 829, Cv. i, 534) : akoM 
moves tortuously (like a snake). Cf. y/ag and y/afik and 

\/ang. 

5. Vak§ 

Sk. aksii vydpatau samghdte ca (Ks. i, 684) ; aksii vySptau (Cv 
i, 210) aksoM, akspoti reaches, pervades, passes through ; aksayati 
causes to pervade ; cf. Ved. dksand. 


‘ Grierson, DHXTvtoEjSas, p. 77. 
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Pa. Ukkha vyatti-sankhatesu (Saddaniti ii : Dhatumala = Sd.) 
Sd. 61 ; akkhdti (grammar = gr. only). 

6 . y/hG 

Sk. v.s.v. no. 4 above {y/ak ) ; agati winds, curls, moves tor- 
tuoudy agayati causes to wind. Observe the relation y/ak : y/ag 
with softening of the surd. Cf . y/ang below. 

Pa. agga kutita-gatiyam (Sd. 108) ; gati-kotille (Dhm. 29) : aggaii 
proceeds, behaves < OI-A.* agyate. 

7. Va-GH 

Sk. agha pope (Ks. x, 392) ; aghayati wrongs, sins, cf. Ved. 
agha- mfn. sinful, impure, sin. 

Pa. papakamfie (Sd.) ; agheti ; cf. agha- : Pk. aka-. 

8. y/ANK 

Sk. aht lahsane (Ks. i, 87, Cv. i, 340) : aiikafe moves in a 
curve ; ankayati (i&. x, 382) moves in a curve ; marks, stan:q}s ; 
cf. Ved. dftms n. a curve, bend, ankd- a curved line. Cf. ^/a^ 
below and y/ak above. 

Pa. lakkham (Dhp. 3, Dhm. 10, Sd. 22) : ankaii, ankdi (Dhp. 
535, Dhm. 745) marks, characterises (gr. only) ; cf. oAkUa- marked : 
Pk. ama-. 

Pk. *ankai, cf, ankia. 


9. Vankh 

Sk. ankhayati stirs up, mixes ; cf. &t. Br. mkhayit stinii^ up,, 
mixing. 

10. Van© 

Sk. agi ga/an (Ks. i, 155) : a^eti goes (Cv. i, 38) ; aiig^ti 
marks (cf. y/mk) ; paly-mgayate causes to g?> roosd, otss lutUHl; 
paly-an^ede turns round, revolves ; &t. Br. vipafya^«yafri»- 
enveloping, surroundiiig. ^ , 

Pa. gamane and gaiiyoA (Jiftip. 25, Dhm. 32, Sd. 95) : 
proceeds, moves, cf., a^a^. 


II. y/h.$tGA. 

Sk. anga pada-kkm^ayi^ ( 1 ^ x. 382) mmka; cf. 

y/aiig. 
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12. VAf^GH 

Sk. aghi gatydksepe (Ks. i, 109, Cv. i, 347) : anghate commences, 
sets about, hastens, ’ speaks harshly; angkayati: angayati (Ks. x. 
382 : anghety-eke). Cf. amh. 

13. ^/A.C 

Sk. acu {ity-eke Ks, i, 915) gatau : dcati moves, dcistu- moving ; 
(cf. dUcati, dacate) bends curves ; speaks indistinctly. 

14. Vaj 

Sk. aja gati-ksepamyoh (I^. i, 248), aja gatau (Cv. i, 81); 
diati (hives, propels, a. ajd- a driver, instigator. 

Pa. aja garnane.imp. 58, Dhm. 71) ; gati-khepar^, gahmht or 
visaram (Mmd. 640), (gamane) khepane ca (Sd. 188) : ajati (gr.) 

Pk. A-mg * ayai, cf. ayamdna- cf, Pk. ayarhta-. 

15. ■v/aI^c 

Sk. aiicu gati-pujanayoh {Ks. i, 203)* gatau (Ks. i, 9 ^ 5 ), 
ancu vide^aifc (Ks. x, 198), aiicu gaiau (Cv. i, 49, 915).: 

Mtcate bends, moves towards, worships, requests ; a^myaU unfolds, 
produces, manifests. 

Pa. gamane (Dhp. 45), pujdyath (Dhp. 48), puja-gate (Bhm. 
48,. Sd. i29)-r-<i«c«^t pulls, drags, contracts, shrinks, twists, bends . 
2. vyaya-gaiiyam (Sd. 160) ; 3. visesane (Sd. 1334) ; aUcUa - ; CPD. 
observes tlmt the meaning ‘ to shrink ’ is not mentio^d by the 
orthodox P§ii grammars ; there appears to be a contamination h^ 
with Sk. ^/kuc and 's/kuik, su^ested also by the equation- 
sathkocati at Attha-slliid 376, 7. 

Pk. athced, athcia-, aMc^, alntcia- in the sense of worship, 
honour. He. iv, 187 gives anum as a dhv. for kdr$ati ; compare with 
this Pa. adcoH ^tiiiks, amtracte, and ^/adek below. 

16. VaSch 

Sk. cf. anch : ddchfoti, ddehet, ddcha or dneha, etc. (q.v.) 

Pa. and Pk. forms, see itnder ‘^ddeh, Pk. aihchat, a^amcko*. 
dimehai, and aimcchai are given as dhvs. for Sk. kdrsah bead^ 
amcai quoted above, by He. iv, 187. There is no doubt that Wi 
have allied forms in Sk. y/dne, y/'ddeh, y/kuc, y/kttdc, etc. 
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Sk anju vyakh-mrakscw^-gaiisu (Ks vii, 21), ajt hhasarihah 
(Ks X, 245). anjii vyaktau (Ov vii, 17) andktt, ankii anoints 
represents, decorates, honours, celebrates , anjayait smears with, 
speaks, shines, causes to go. — ^Cf Ved anja^ 

Pari vyattt-makkhana-gati-kantisu (Dhp 69), vya^ gaii-kantt- 
makkhamsu (Dhm 74), vyatU-gahsu (Mmd 640) anjah smears, 
besmears , * anjeti, cf anjetva , anjdpeti 

Pk * amjal, cf ampyawa to ^ anointed 

18 -v/a-T 

Sk ata gatau (Ks 1, 317, Cv 1, 104) aiati, atate roams, 
wanders 

Pa ata gamamttho (Dhp 84), gamane fDhm 102), aiane 
(Sd 525) atah wanders 

Pk atat (He. i, 165), pan-attal (He iv zyx * pari-atyate) 
roams, wanders about , * adat, cf. ada-mdna- wandering 

19 -v/Att 

Sk atta ahkrantana-htthsanyoh (Ks 1, 273), anddare (Ks. x, 
25, Cv X, 14), ahkrame (Cv. 1, 365) attaU exceeds, kills ; attayati 
contemns, lessens, dummies 

Pa atta anddare (Sd 1382) , aUeti, aUate, aUtyatt 

Pk attat, M aUanUt, is (or are) dned, evaporated, boiled, 
thickened He iv, 119 gives this as a dhv for kvathate. 

For all the three groups reference should be made to Ved. 
dfta {d+Vt ‘1''^) Pa Pk atta-, whence the root m I-A. ; — cf 
^ add 

20 Vath 

Sk, athah, aihate goes , — cf ■v / anih 

21 

Sk. ada udyame (Ks. i, 380, Cv i, 131) - endeavours. 

22 -v/add 

Sk. adda [atta ahkramanahimsayoh anye i^add^y-dhtth 'Ks i, 
273) abhiyoge (Ks 1, 371, Cv 1, 125) . addaii joins , infers, argues , 
mediates, discerns, attacks — Cf addanam n. a shield Both 
‘\/att and ^s/add are connected as naentioned under mth Ved. 
atta- y fot a 'Similar d^mblet in Ml-A cf Ved kr^sM- Pa kaima-^ 
kaddha (or * hattu- hadda- Sk dslhi) 
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23. Van 

Sk. iabdarthah (Ks. i, 437, Cv. i, 147) : a^ati sounds ; 
(inyate (4th cl.) breathes, (cf. y/an). 

P§. am saddattho (Dhp. 114), saddle (Dhra. 169) : amti. 

Pk. Arag, «««?“ sounds. 

24. VaNTH 

Sk. athi gatmi (Ks. i, 280, Cv. i, 370) : anthate goes, moves, 
tends. — Cf. '\/ath, 

25. Vat 

Sk. ata sdtatyagatnane (Ks. i, 38 ; cv, i, 3) : dtati goes con- 
stantly, walks, runs ; obtains. 

Pa. ata gainane (Dhm. 177), sdtaccagamane (Sd. 292) : atati 

goes 

26. Vad 

Sk. ada bhaksane (Ks. ii, i; Cv. ii, i) : dtti eats, consumes, 
devours ; addyati, dddyafe feeds ; idamm n. eating. 

Pa. ada hhakkham (Dhp. 154), (Dhm. 225) : adati, adeti ( < PI-A. 
* adati, * adayati) ; the root ada handhane (Dhm. 202-3) is for ^/ani 
(q.v.). 

Pk. (gr.) adai, adae { < PI-A. * adati, * adate) eats. 

27. Van 

Sk. ana prdnane (Ks. ii, 61 ; Cv. ii, 30) : dniti, dnati breath«^, 
refq>ires, gasps ; lives’ ;■ moves ; goes ; dnayati caus. 

Pa. ana pd^ane (Dhp. 176, Dhm. 255, Sd. 537) ; anati breathes ; 
mdyieU recites. 

Vant 

^ Sk. bandhane (Ks. i, 63; Cv, i, 20) : antati binds, e# 
antah m. boiinclary ; cf. ^and. 

Pa. aU bandhane (^. 394) : antati, antiyati. 

29. Vand 

Sk. Wdi bandhane (Ks. i, 63 ; Cv. i, 20) : andati binds, eE. 
andu f., anduka- m. the chain of an elephant’s feet. Cf. ‘%/mm 
‘\/and. 

P§. . anda bandhane (Dhp. 14Z), adi bandhane (Dhp., 
andati binds ; cf. ada bandhane (Dhp. 202) under V^rf. 





MATERIAI^ FOR A DHSTUPATHA OF INDO-AKYais 

30, •v/andh 

Sk. andha d-^sty-npasamhdre (Ks. x, 380) : andhayati makes 
blind, cf. andhd- nrfn. blind, dndhas n. obscnrity. 

Pa. andha ditthnpasamhdre (sd. 1511) : andhayati, andheti. 




MISCELLANEA 

vittapala and hari 

That the importance of the unique historical poem, the 
Ramacarita of Sandhyakaranandin, to Indian historians, specially 
to those who deal with the ancient history of Bernal, is verj’ great, 
is an acknowledged fact. In his own wor^, we find the poet calling 
liimself Kalikala-VSlmiM*. and styling this peculiarly interesting 
poem, evety verse of wfaiSBi simultaneoiKly yields two different 
interpretations, the Ramayana of the Kali-yuga, inasmuch as it is 
the record of the heroic achievements of both Raghupati Rama 
and Ramodeva or Ramapaladeva, the Gaudadhipa. It was dis- 
covered 'in 1897 by that great Indologist, the late 'Mahaniaho- 
padhyaya Dr. H. P. Sastri and published b}* him in igio, as a 
Memoir of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. Ill, Xo. i). ]^ny 
obscure passages and hints on historical matter, difficult to explain, 
occur in this book, specially in its uncommented portion. This 
poem has, however, not been very scientifically edited by the late 
^tri and haphazardly explained in many places, and his inter- 
pretation has generally been accepted as fully correct, without 
proper scrutiny, by historians like the late Mr. R. D. Banerji and' 
others. In course of my study of this poem and other historical 
records of the times, in connection with the proposed new edition 
of this poem (now in print) to be puttlished by the Varendra Research 
Society of RajshaM, containing a Sanskrit commentarj' of/ the 
uncommented portion and a complete Englirii translation, under 
the joint collal^ration of Dr. R. C. Majumdar, Pandit NaiU G<^pal 
Banerji, and the present writer, I read with sad auiosity tl^ two 
ioHowir^ passages, i.e., passages (i) and (ii), occurring at pa^ 14 
of the Skstri’s Introduction to his edition, and also another pass- 
age, i.e., passage (iii), occurriig at page 9^ 

Banerji’s book, ‘ The Palas of Bengal ' (Mem. A.S.B.,,V<d, No. 
pp. 43-113). 'bhe three passages read thus 

(i) ‘ 13 ie allied army threw a brwige of boats on the Ganges, 
crowed the river airf advanced and destroyed- the 
Bamam (tocrffied again at p. 13, as “ asuburhancitv 
<3®se to the capital of tl^ e^re ”), sM tooK 
PlifBtfl a captive while ridiig csa his .elfiplw* 
batrie^-fidd- He was placed in change of VittapS^ 
who rimwed him all hc^itality, 100^ tpeaied Wm wery 
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(ii) ' But Hari, a friend of Btuma, rallied t 3 ie scattered 

Kaivarta annj' <tnd advanced to fight. It was a'^ 
well-contested battle in which both sides lost much. 
Ramapala’s son contested every inch of ground, and 
established his power. Hari at last fotmd himself 
powerless, was captured, and led to the place of 
execution. Bhima, too, seems to have been put to the 
sword.' 

(iii) The commentary on another verse states that RamapSla 
destroyed Damara, a small town. The adjective 
upapufa is no doubt applied slightingly because it hap- 
pened to be the capital of the enemy. Btona remained 
a captiveand was placed in charge of a certain VittapSla. 
The scattered forces of Bhima were rallied by one of his 
friends named Hari. In the ensuing battle, Ramapala’s 
son contested every inch of ground and at last succeeded 
in defeatii^ the Kaivarttas. Hari was, at last, deprived 
of his. forces, captured and executed with Bhima.’ 

In this riiort paper I wish to examine the truth of these three 
passages and discuss the part played by Vittapala and Hari belonging 
to two contending parties of Ramapala and Bhima respectively, 
carrIPng on the fight in the land of Varendri in the eleventh century 
A.Di^nd I shall also try to identify them both, if possible. 

iStst of all, I need not point out that both the late Sastri and 
the late Mr, Banerji committed the greatest fiiistake in thitilHtig 
t^aJJ8amapala or his army ever destroyed any town of the namp 
of I^anara which, only to their imagination, was ‘ a suburban dty 
do^ to the capital of the P§la empire ', or that it was ever the 
«ipM^ of Ramapala’s enemy (Bhima) and was called an upapura. 
Tme met is that the late Sastri made a great blunder in reamng the 
WoM. as upapura instead of upaplava which the commentator 
re^y i^d as a synonym for the word damara of the text (I. 
27). The word Samara means affray, or’ political riot or dis- 
turbance, and we find it both in the leiacographies of Yidava 

irrm and Hemacandra 

and iti occurs also in Kautilya’s Artha 4 astra (II. 6) used in the same 
^nse. So theory of Damara being a suburban town, far le^ 
the capital of Bhima, is a thorough myth and must be regarded 
exploded. ^ 

We read again in the Rdfnacanta that Bhima who was seated 
Oil an elephant was captured by Ramapala in the course of the battlj 
(11. 20) and that he was helped to descend from the back of 1^ 
elephant by the Pala king (II. 28). In this humiliating conditioi 
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when he became deprived of his terntoxy and devoid of his rajyangas, 
Bhima, as the poet descnbed, was naturally sunken in spirit and 
appeared to be, as it were, an abode of all calamities, whose military 
implements were thfown away and the vanous divisions of whose 
infantry, cavaliy% elephant troops and the ammals for transport of 
war equipments were rendered futile Such were the circumstances 
when the valiant enem3' of Ramapala was made a captive 

We have read in the passages referred to above from the WTitmgs 
of the late ^astri and Banerji that Bhima was then placed in charge 
of Vittapala This is trulj^ warranted by the evidence of Ramacarita 
(II 36), but the late ^astri cautiously avoided hinting at an\-thmg 
about the relationship of Vittapala with Ramapala and the late 
Mr Banerji, without being able to discover the same, ignored the 
real identity of the person and wrote that Bhima was placed in 
charge of a certain Vittapala I ma\’ mention here m passing 
that Mr P L P^ul, in his article m the Indian Historical 
Quarterly (March 1937, p 39), wrote m the same strain, stating 
that Bhima v/as kept under the charge of an officer named 
Vittapala In this view, I am sorrj, Mr Paul followed the late 
Mr Banerji’s Bengali version of this historical event as des- 
cnbed in his Banglar Itihasa (2nd edition, Vol I, p 291) The 
Rdmacanta, however, clearly states in verse 36 (Canto II) that 
Vittapala was the son of Ramapala and the words used there are 

which, in the case of the Ramayana, refer to 
Ravana who was ‘the ^ (3-ouiiger brother) of Vittapala, i e 
Kubera (the lord of wealth) and m the second case of Bengal’s 
history they refer to VittapMa being son of the king (Ramaj^fe.) 
Sandhyakaranandin, such a great ex|wnent of the Sanskrit rhetemcal 
figure ^lesa, never used a word in a single sense The author of the 
Medini-kosa stated that when used m the masculine gender the woard 
^ ma3" convey the meamngs of a ‘ son ' and a ‘ younger brother 
and sometimes also a third meami^ 'the sun-god’' 

*rT ’ ) So there is absolutely no doubt that 

was one of the sons of Ramapala Epigra'j^c elddeiioe coirebtadhed 
b3’ the Rdmacanta bears out the fact ttet Ramqiala's 
Kumarapala and Madaaapala, ruled as Gasdadiapas, but 
to these two sons, we have, on the authority of 
alone, that Ramapistla had two more aeas at least, viz. 
and Vittapala. Rajyapala is mentioaesd in the qs^jiii^ 4 *st by 
name m verse 6 of Chapter IV lyhere M m referred to as oa« of tSe 
two sons to whom the did king, Rauiap^a, eutnjiSh&d a rlfat fac g a* 

tion of his kingdom, after his entry into the Bewly-esfeafeS^id 
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capital, Ramavati, the other soa (the former's natnfal brother) 
being Kumarapala. The commentator also while commentmg on 
the word used in verse 7 of Canto II, suggests 

that these sons of the king, who were of sudi a formidable prowess, 
were Rajyapala and others ( ‘ 0- So it is dear that 

Ramapala had at least four sons, viz., Rajyapala, Vittapala, l^umara- 
pala and Madanapala. 

We are> however, not aware of the ultimate fate of the two 
sons, Rajyapala and Vittapala. The late Mr. Banerji was of opinion 
that the former may have died during the lifetime of his father. 
But that he was alive even in the old age of his father has been 
hinted at by us above, but ultimately he may have predeceased his 
father. 

As to Vittapala, he is, described by Sandhyakaranandin as 
the person under whose care Bhima was kept by Ramapala, after 
the latter made him a captive. But though Bhima was much 
honoured by the hospitality of this good soul, Vittapala, he could 
not achieve his wished-for rdease from the latter's custody. In 
the meantime Hari, that well-known friend of Bhima, gradually 
rallied the army of Bhhna and effected a blockade to the circle <n 
hostile chiefs belonging to RamapSla's party and this army also, 
though now in a drastic state, consisted of immense infantry, cavalry, 
and elephant troops and even buffaloes, which some solders rode 
while hurling formidable arrows against the enemy. But it appears 
that their fate whs sealed and they were totally defeated by tte 
Paia forces. Therefore, fheie shone, with all glory, this Vittapala 
who was the son of that blessed king, Rdmapala, and he thfiO 
shadowed the well-known gifts of the Mahabharata Kar^a, by 
exhausting the royal coffers making wartime gifts to the partfeans 
concerned, and appointed hks Samantas (feudatories) to apjdy thm- 
selves to the act of protection of the people of Varendri ( 
mwv ). We are also told that VittapSla felt exalted by tlm world- 
winning power of his father, Ramapila, who wafe a righteous victor 
[ iw (— idf! } and the same power having attached itself to his ^ 

too, nftde him, i.e., VittajrfQa, establiidi his own ^ory on earth. R 
appears that aJfter the th^oc^ defeat of Hari's army, Vittapw 
who acted, as it were, as a saviour to the PSla kingdom (described^ 
the source of the world’s life, led Bhima to tte 

place of execution where RSmapala at l®!fi 

brou^t about his slaughter — an incident which the former kept 0 
a preconceived idea in his mind. But it may be noted here th^ 
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Bliima, wlio adopted various military tricks before, was hitherto 
victorious to some extent through his friend Hari’s vaTo®^('^ 
The personal fate of Hari in this battle is 

unknown to us and the author of the Ratnacarita seems to be silent 
on this. It is, therefore, very difficult to accept the ^dews of 
both the late 3astri and Banerji that Hari was also led to the 
execution ground and executed along with Bhima. It is only Bhima 
who was killed by Ramapala on the execution ground and the 
Bdmacarita is explicit on this point. 

It may be suggested here with certain diffidence that this Hari, 
who is only described as a friend of Bhima in this book, 

may have been a sou of Bhima’s elder brother and this may lave 
been hinted at in the use of the word in the Rdnmcarite. 
text (v. 37, Chap. II), which will bear one meaning as either ' Sugriva ' 
or ‘ Yama ’ and the other as ' one bom of ’ which also means 
an elder brother according to Yadava, the almost 

contemporary’' lexicographer. 

Radhagovinda Basaz. 


SOME NEW LIGHT ON SHUJAUDDAULAH’S 
CHARACTER AND POLICY 

The history of Shujauddaulah, the Na'wab Wazir of 
has yet to be written. He was one of those ambitious pei^naliti^ 
of the i8th century, who figmed prominently in the kaleidoscope 
politics of Hindustan for a considerable period^ aM as su^ exdted 
the jealousy, opposition, and even hatred of hfe rivab and enem^. 
This probably accounts for a good deal of -exaggerated denunciatioa 
of hjs character by some of the contemporary observe^ 

The latest authoritative account of Shtijaaddaolah s persOTalitv 
and career is to be found in Sir Jadunath Sail’s mo«i^ntal n^ 
on ' Fall of the Mu^iai! Empire *. Sir Jaduna^ Saxfcar has 
all the relevant European and Indian sources in Ws ^nogn^m^ 
the history of India in the XVHItii e«i^. 
exploring the manuscript records of the Goveminent ls<fea at 
Delhi Record Office in connection with my project^ 

Verelst's Indian administration, I haVe inddentrflj’ eome 
stray passages in the. contemporary Sdect 
an d even Public Cbnsultations which ^m^mes throw 
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on the Nawab Wazir’s character and administration, and which may 
lead to a revision of some of the existing notions concerning that 
rtder. 

According to Jean I^aw {vide his Memoire) whom Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar has quoted in his sketch of Shujauddaulah’s character {vide 
his Fall of the Mughal Empire, II, p. 531), the latter was ®o more 
than a worthless sensualist lacking even in ordinary courage and 
ability. Tp the author of the Imadus Saadat, who too has been 
referred to by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Shujauddaulah was a drunken 
debauchee. Marathi and Persian sources cited by the learned 
historian all corroborate the same description. One is thus naturally 
constrained to regard the Nawab Wazir's character as despicable. 

But, while it may be admitted that Shujauddaulah was not free 
from vice, it may be stated in fairness to him that judged from the 
moral standards of those days he need not be regarded to have been 
extraordinarily intemperate or immoral. Intem;^rance and im- 
morality were too common a vice among the Indian potentates of 
those days. 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar writes : ‘ But Shuja’s fairly successful 
conduct of revenue and war . . . was due entirely to the band of 
able and devoted generals and civil administrators that dung to his 
house {Vide Fdl of the Mughal Empire, II, p. 532, foot-note). 
While this estimate is not far from the truth, it may be pointed out 
on the basis of English records that with all his vices, Shujauddaulah 
was himself a tdented and enterprising administrator, and his 
success must not be ascribed entirely to his officials, as it was no 
less due to his own ability, ambition, and enterprise. Verelst has 
expressly declared in the course of his observations which have 
passed vmnoticed . he (Shujauddaulah) plans, directs, oversees, 
and executes every thing himself ’ 

From Verelst’s letters and minutes it appears that Shujauddau^ 
had many good qualities in him, though, according to Verelst hi^ 
self, they were marred by his boundless ambition, extreme vanity* 
and excessive impatience. Thus an accurate idea of his characto 
and rule can be had only when the contemporary and unexplMed 
E^lidi record preserved in the Imperial Record 0 £S,ce at Delhi, 
and iil the India Office at London are thoroughly examined and, 
utilized. 

Students of Indian History need not be reminded that the 
sch<darly paper on ‘ Shujauddaulah ' contributed in 1926 
Nawabzada ]^an Bahadur A. F. M. Abdul Ali, Keeper of the Record^ 
of the Government of India, to the Indian Historical R^or^ 
Cothmission {Vide Proceedings, Vol. IX) is an excellent pioneer 
work in this direction and wul be a source of great help to futute 
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research workers. A few of the important Englidi records of Verelst’s 
time are quoted below to illustrate their importance. It may be 
pointed out here that Verelst was a shrewd ol^rver as well as good 
judge of character, and his remarks bear the unmistakable stamp of 
sincerity and conviction. 

4s s|! 4 : 

Some Extracts from Vereest’s Betters. 

“ If gratitude can be any tie on an Hindostan heart, we have 
every reason to consider him as connected with us by the most 
indissoluble bonds. His dominions, except the Zamindary of 
Bulwant Sing, lie on the north of the Ganges, and extend to the 
fiilla ; and, though they are more thinly peopled than is common in 
this country have been so much improved by hk late regulations in 
them, as to produce annually near one crore and twenty-five lacs 
of rupees. 

His increase of the strength has kept pace with his itKrease of 
revenue. He has near eleven battalions of sepoys of all sorts, a 
good body of horse, and has made considerable additions to his 
artillery and magazines ; but, as hk whole revenue c^ never 
support a force which can be re^ly formidable to us, so it will always 
be in our power to direct the force he has to sudi purposes as may 
best conduce to the interest of the Honourable Company and tte 
general peace. 

The Nabob’s education, and perhaps dk^tion, have led him 
to be vain, aspiring, and impatient. He k active, but ife^toiy ; ^ 
judgment rather acute than sound ; and his gemralship and policy 
more plausible than solid. From pride, or j^oiKy, he k afraM to 
employ men of abilities or rank, in the several departme^ ins. 
Government ; he plans, directs, oversees, ei^t^ eveiythmg 
himself, so that the ranltij^city of bigness, and his ^ily memay 
infirmities oblige him to leave hk best des^ mgieifeet wcrkie. 

Hk ambition, it k true, k always incatit^ fotm 

projects, but hk volatility induces him to be conttmn% aha ^ayg 
some, and hk inq)etm>Siy ofen renders the lemsfeder a wim . 
In a word, from a most careful re^few of hk chamcter 
he seems a much proper mstrameut to aoconsqil^ the 
main point. 

# 9 


When we considered the very rapid nas 

made in his levies of troops ; hk extraordinaiy vjgjiaace m w 
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discipline of his army ; the reports which we have recdved of his 
invitang atudharies into his service, at a time when perfect tranquillity 
seemed to reign throughout the empire, the connections he is forming 
with different powers ; the establishing a foundry, which has already 
supplied him with a quantity of cannon for field service ; and his 
amazing improvement in the making of small arms, which are 
by no means inferior in quality to the very best exported to India : 
all these were circumstances which naturally demanded our most 
serious attention, and compelled us to resolvb upon losing as little 
timp as possible in arriving to some degree of certainty with r^ard 
to his future designs. (I^etter, dated Fort William, April 10, 

i;68). 

He 4: 4c 

The character of the Nabob- Vizier was never thoroughly known 
till his connections with us. His enterprising genius, his high spirit, 
his plausible policy, are all sullied, if not entirely obscured, by 
opposite blemi^es ; for, with these, he is inconstant, ostentatious, 
and impetuous. His military spirit has received a severe mortifica- 
tion in the late defection of his best battalions no doubt, it has 
abated the ardour of hjs e::q)ectations, and given birth to other ideas 
than those of foreign aggrandisement and conquest. 

Experience has shewn us that this prince possesses no firmness 
nor solidity. However high his demands trimng coticessions pro- 
vided they speak to his passions, will mollify him. His expressions 
may be boasting, but they do not lead to action. If, therefore, 
we sooth his vanity, and manage his foibles in trifles, we may lead, 
or even dictate, in essentials ”, (Tetter, dated Fort William, 
December 16, 1769). 

He He He Ht 

From the English records of Verelst’s period the following facts 
appeared to me particularly noteworthy, as these may be easily 
^ored by histonans : — 

(i) In 'the first place, Shujauddaulah was a sagacious 

financier as his revenue regulations and administration 
show. It is a pity that Verelst docs not specify the 
aforesaid regulations. 

(ii) In the second place, he did not trust his own officials, 

and so supervised every detail personally, 

(iii) In the third place, all his schemes were generally initiated 

by himself. 

(iv) In the fourth place, his military organisation aqd reforms 

were praiseworthy. 
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(v) In the fifth place, his encouragement of the manufacture 

of cannon and small arms places him above the common 
run of Indian rulers of those days His enterprise 
in this respect is comparable to that of Mir Qasim. 
It IS likely that Shujauddaulah may have been 
inspired by the latter’s successful venture in this 
direction 

(vi) In the sixth place, Shiijanddaulah’s character was not 

altogether vile and despicable. 

Nandalaiv Chatterjee 


THE MUSLIM OCCUPATION OF NORTHERN INDIA— 

A STUDY 

The people are prone to believe that the Muslim conquest of 

India was an easy affair But the trend of evidence points to 

exactly contrary direction. Nine hundred years of continuous 

campaigns enabled the Turks to subjugate the whole of Northera 

India The first act of the drama opened with the conquest of Smdh 

about 712 A D by Muhammad ibn Kasim, a general of Khalifah 

Walid I (705-15 A D ) Long after him came Junaid 

Sindh the base of their ojierations, the Arabs commenced to raid the 

neighbouring Hindu States Junaid despatched an apiy a^inst 

Marmad {Marumdda present Marwar), Mandal, Dhamj and Bar^ 

(Broach) Another was sent against Uzain (Ujjaim), the cotmtry 

of Malibas (Malwa) , while Junaid in person is reported to have 

captured Al-Bailaman (Bhill^al) and the Jurz (Gugar^ 

These expeditions seems to have ended dfe^trously for the Ar ^s . 

Because the Sagartal (sic Jodhpur) Ip^^np^ teBs 

Nagabhata II, a member of the Gurjjara 

defeated the king of Sindh and conquered the forts of ‘the 

The same tale is probably related 

which relates that an army of tte T^kas 

destroyed the Saindhavas, Kacchhella^, Saura^t^ and ^ 

takas but their attempt to conquer Southern Bidia was 

raxas, out ujch d.. f 1 ninnant xSoaaes 



^ Ep Ind, Vol XVni, pp 99-114. 

* Vienna Onental Congress, Aman Section, p 230 
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tmrepdlable) , a title of the victorious Chalukya chieftain. Evidently 
the Arab forces had come to be regarded as invincible. 

“Hie Muhammadan traveller Snlaiman (851 A.D.) infor ms ns 
tiiat the kingdoms of the Rashtrakutas and the Giirjaras were 
conterminous with each other. The same traveller significantly 
remarks, that amongst the Indian monarchs there was no greater 
foe of Islam than the Gurjara prince. Tittle later Ma’asuoi (943 
A.D.) noted that the Gurjara king was at war with the Arab rulers 
of Multan ; but the Rashtrakutas of Mapyakheta were very friendly 
to the Muslims. The agelong' feud between the Gurjjaras and the 
Rashtrakutas is now quite well khown. It appears that having 
been unable to humble th^r great adversary, the southern monarchs 
had sought the alliance and aid of the Arabs of Sindh. Nevertheless, 
the Pratiharas were more than a match for the early Muslird invaders 
of India. The Arabs got their first foothold in India in c. 712 A.D., 
and though the Arabs and their co-religionists, soon after the death 
of the Prophet, were irresistible, whichever part of the globe they 
traversed, they could not make any permanent impression in India, 
except in Sindh. As long as the forces of the great PratQiaras of 
Kanauj guarded the frontiers of Hindusthan the crescent had to 
remain contented, with their hold on the borderlands of India. 

The second great step for the Muslim advance on the rich 
and fertile plains of 2 .rydvartta was made in the middle of the ninth 
century. Though Persia was conquered in the middle of the seventh 
century and the southern coast of Beluchistan 1^^643, Afghanisthan 
remained independent till the middle of the ninth century. Herat 
and Balkh in the north had been conquered long before the Hindu 
Shahiya dynasty ruled at Kabul till the last decade of the tyin^h 
cei^ry of the Christian era. It was finally conquered by YSqub ibn 
Taith. The Shahiya kings retired^ towards India, and for a long- 
time held the valleys washed by the' Kabul river. 

Tenth century of the Christian era saw tremendous change in 
the political stage. Taking advantage of the decline of the Abbasi 
emperors, the outlying provinces of the Arab empire became 
independent. Khorasan and the country to the north of the Qxus, 
had fallen to the share of the SSmani dynasty. Abdul Mdlik, the 
fifth king, had a favourite Turkish slave named Alaptegin. He later 
became the governor of Khorasan, and on the death of his inasrter, 
opposed the succession of Mansmr. He was obliged to fly the 
TOUntry ^&d reached Ohazua with a body of trusted adherents. 
Here he founded a new kingdorn without much opposition from the 
tt)cal l^ndus. In Northern India the same century ushered in the 
da^ of a new epoch. The old kingdom® which had dominated the 
political arena so long, made their exit, and new powers rose to 
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take their f)lace. The fabric of the great Gurjjara empire broke up. 
Rajputana and East Punjab declared independence under the 
Qiaham^as ; and the Tomaras occupied Delhi and the adjacent 
districts The Chandellas ruled over Bundelkhand, the Hadiayas 
at Tripura and the Gahadvilas in the Doab and Ayodhya In 
Eastern India the Pala empire too had fallen on evil days The 
incompetent successors of Dharmapala and Devapala were unable 
to keep together their costly conquests 

In 977 A.D Sabjiktegin, himself a slave, succeeded Alaptegin. 
He started the continuous campaigns against the Shahiyas of Und 
(that IS of the Kabul valley) that finally led to the extmction c>f the 
dynasty and the occupation of its terntones The first raid^ of 
Sabuktegin took place in 986 AD Jayapala the Shahiya king 
retaliated by invading the Ghaznavite terntones, but was defeated 
in the valley of Lamghan and compelled to surrender a large number 
of elephants and a large sum as mdemmty Once within the battle- 
ments of his capital the Shahiya monarch refused to ratify the 
treaty , and appealed to the pnncipal Rajput chiefs of India for 
concerted action against the Turks Some Rajput chiefs seems to 
have responded The confederate army, however, suffered a cr ushing 
defeat at the battle of Kurram Jayapala who was now left alone 
to face the consequences had to surrender the country to the west 
of the Indus 

Sabuktegin died in 997 A D and was succeeded by his son 
Mahmud Mahmud might have been a begotted Muslim but was 
an able general The weakness of the Hindu kingdon^ of Northern 
Iiidia was soork 'Apparent to him. The smiling plains, the dune 
covered arid plateaus, the populous cities witii fabnlous riches, 
attracted him, and he invaded it more than dozen tim^. Tbc 
whole land was laid waste, the temple demolished, the idols sinfB 4 ie <l 
or earned away into an alien land, the cities sa<ked and bur nt. It 
was a misfortune for India that it did not succumb to the 
more civilized Arabs, but to the repeated onslaughts of the ^T u i kisw 
converts of Islam. The principal achievements of Mabm ad s car^ 
was the destructions of the Shahiya king<h>ni, by be 

to anne-ir portions of the Punjab A decline however set m 
death of Mahmud JBut this does not s^^afy that India « 

total respite Ibrahim, the grandson me: 

throne of t^azna in 1059 ^ ^ 

also named Mahmud as governor cS his 
laundied an expediticm a^inst the 
The great Persian poet Salman tells us the 
fort at Agra and defeated the Amir a 

chieftain He is further reported to have btoft stafcie of 
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at Kanauj, which was then the capital of Sindh. He is also reported 
to have subjugated Malwa and reduced the fort of Kalanjar.* This 
was merely a predatory campaign. The Turkish army returned to 
Punjab without being able to retain their conquests. 

About 1150 A.D., Alauddin Hussain, chief of Gor, attacked 
Bahram, King of (^azna, and compiled him to take refuge in the 
Punjab. The city of ^azna with its palatial buildings, built with 
the untold wealth, obtained by the plundering raids, was destroyed. 
From this time, the successors of Alaptegin, ceased to have any 
control over Afghanisthan ; and the members of the obscure house 
of Gor rose into prominence. 

The annexation of Punjab brought about a disastrous change in 
the political stage of India. Because it exposed the Tomara, the 
C 3 i§ham§nas and the Gahadvalas to the constant attacks of the 
Turks. Prithvirdja-vijaya, a work describing the exploits of the last 
of that name, tells us that Durlabharaja II, lost his life in a conflict 
with. these_ foreigners. Next one of his descendants Arnoraja is 
credited with having defeated a Turkish army and constructed a 
lake on the site of the battle, now called An§sagar near Ajmere. His 
son yigraharaja the IV alias VisSladeva is credited in a Pillar 
Inscription at Delhi, wi^ having brought the whole of Northern 
India under his domination, and is reported to have made it again 
a fit abode of Sryas, by extirpating the mlechchhas. 

Further information on this point is furnished by a drama 
composed by Somesvara and foupd inscribed on^ a series of stone 
slabs found at 3 . 4 'hai-dm-kd jhomprd at Ajmere. Vigraharaja 

II was succeeded by his nephew Prithviraja II, one of whose records 
were ori^nally found at Hansi, in the Hissar district of the Punjab. 
From this we learn that the king gave the command of the fortress 
of Hansi or Asi to a maternal unde of his named Ealhapa, of the 
Guhilot dan. Kilhana captured and burnt a pla^ called 
Parhehapura, probably belonging to the Turkish State of the Punjabi 
We find probably an echo erf it in the Feristhah when it states that> 

III conjunction with other Rtjas, the Raja of Delhi retook Hansi, 
Thanesvar, and^ other dependences frerfn the governors to whom 
Modo'od had entrusted than. From there the Hindus are reported 
to havq,m_ardied towards Nagarkote. 

In spite of these checks, the raiding Turkish armies sometimes 
crossed the^ Ch§hamana territories and invaded the kingdom of 
the G^advalas. In his inscriptions Govindachandra the G^advala 
King is credited with havi^ defeated the Hammira (Amira) twice, 
once when he was ymaraja, and second time when he was' king. 


* Sir H. M. 'Elliott— History of India, Vol. IV, pp. 522-24. 
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Another most important information supplied by Gahadvila records 
is the mention made of a tax called xmushka-da'^. Opinion 
differs regarding the nature of this levy. According to some it was 
an impost to bear the cost of constant war against the tTurkish 
invaders. Others however aver that it was a poll-tax levied on the 
Muhammadan settlers in the Gahadvala dominions. Govinda- 
chandra's son Vijayachandra is also reported to have defeated a 
Hawmira general. 

Prithvira^ja II was succeeded by his minor son bearing the same 
name. The widowed queen was appointed ‘ Regent '. PrUhvir^a- 
vijaya tells us that the beef eating mlechchha c^ed Gori who had 
occupied Garjana (^azna) had sent an envoy to the Chahamtoa 
court. It further informs us that the Ghorid king captured Nadol, 
but they were routed by the Gujarat king. This certainly refers to 
the expedition led by Muhammad Ibn Sam of Gor in 1178 A.D,, 
when by crossing the desert of Marwar, he invaded Gujarat, and was 
routed by the Solahki ^ng BMmadeva II, aided by the Nadol 
chief Kilhan a and others at the battle of K^hrada, near the foot 
of Mt. Abu. The fact is referred to in the Tabakdt-i-Nasiri and 
Fen^Oia^. The crushing defeat ^ms to have made a great 
impression on the Ghorid chief, and for a long time the Hindu 
States of Nortihem India received a much needed r^pite. In 1186 
the last Ghaznavite king of Multan, Kha^n hmlik, was defeated by 
Muhammad Gori and the rest of the Punjab annexed to the Gc*id 
dominions. In 1:1,91 he^ proceeded againlt.l^ Chahamana kh^ 
Prithviraja. The armies met at Tarain or near immortal 

Ku^iksh ettra and Panipath ; and the Gorid ara^ was totally routed. 
Here the Chahafna^a king committed the gr«de^ blunder of his 
life. Had he pursued the fugitives, he couM have annexed toe 
Punjab up to Purushapura (modem P^iawar). ^ Muhamm^ with 
the remnants of his army did not dare to tarry in the Punjab Init 
fled precipitately to (^azna. He j^d Ae p^talty of his blunder 
next year, when Muhammad returned with a fre^ army, and was 
ble to recover his reputation, as well as prestige, by defeating the 
Chahamaria king. , . , ,. , 

The battle of Tarain is an important landmark in the 
history of India. Prom 712-14 A.I>. the had contimned 

with few years of intervals. The Thrks trying to pndaate 
Hindusthan and the various North hodiaii States tryi^ in waiu to 
stem the onrush of the inevitable Ftoth 

matters took totally different aspect.^ 13 m sec^d batae of ^ai^i 
decided the fate of India. The Turks now got a firm foof fa^m flie 
very heart of India and would be ahfe to subjugate suxtonnding 
Hindu States. 
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In this they were partially sticcessful. The Muslitn chronides 
tell us that the Chahamaija King Prith-v^raja fled from the battle- 
field, but was captured and murdered. For a year the deceased 
M^’s brother Hemraj kept the flag flpng, but Delhi and Ajmere 
had soon to submit to Qutb-ud-din Aibak’s valour. Neverthdess 
the major portion of Chahamana dominioiM with the principal forts 
like Ra^astambhapura (Ranthambhor),'Vijayagadh (BayanaJ, main- 
tained precarious independence, through the different branches of 
the Chahamana families. 

Adris Banerji. 


DATE OF COMMENCEMENT OF THE GANGEYA ERA 

Five years ago, we pointed out that the initial year of the 
Gafigeya Samvat commenced in 496 A.D.* It roughly corresponds 
to 496-7 A.D., i.e. commendng in 496 and ending in 497 A.D. In 
the present paper, we shall try to see if the exact day of commence? 
ment can be fixed. For this purpose the following four inscriptions 
are of importance : — 

1. Date of issue — Gangeya Samvat 80, *KSrUika-dim 8 
occasion of the grant — ‘ Kdrttika-kfsi[iS§tainySm 

Charters are issued on the date of the actual gift, or on a later 
date, but never earlier. According to the amSMa system, the 8th 
day or tithi of a month is a bright one and is earlier than the 8th 
tithi of the dark fortnight, whidi is equivalent to the 23rd day ^ 
the month. So the month of Karttilm, in the present case, oot^ 
not have been an amanta one, for in that case the date of issue bwomite 
earlier than the date of the gift. The month of Karttika of tW 
presmt charter, therefore, was a pih'nimdnta one. The charter was 
i^ued on the date of the gift. 

2. Date — G.S. 195 ^rimm-krsnai- 4 ine paflcame Occaswn 
— ' Dak^ipayane ’ * 

The year corresi>|«(ife! 691/1^2 A.D, and- tiM 

date of i^ue, according to the pUrfimania system# to 21st -Jutte, 
§91 A.D. IHie occasj<m of the grant was the conaoimoentBait ot 
fit the SMmr Sdsticei which takfti place o» the 
June. We find that according to the pikpimMfm teystem both fitfe 


' Itd.AfU., Vd. 1 .XV <1932!, |»p. 257-8. 

> D. R, MiBa 4 ariMt's #/ NMhern fnMK, No. 1471. 

»/6«,.No.i479. 
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dates of gift and issue were identical, i.e., 21st June, 691 A.D. 
so the month in the present instance also was a purnimanta one. 

These two dates show that the months of the Gahgeya Samvat 
were purnimanta. For this reason we shall make all our c^culations 
according to this system. 

3. Date — G.S. 304 ; Occasion — Solar eclipse,' 

Th% year corresponds to 800-1 A.D., i.e. it commeimed in 
800 and ended in 801 A.D. There was a solar eclipse on the 15th 
tithi or day of the purnimanta month of ^ravaiaa of 800 A.D. As 
the edipse took place in the first or commencing part of the y^, 
i.e., in 800 A.D., the month of Srava^ia was also in the commenct]:^ 
part of the year. From this we condude that the begi nn i ng of the 
year was not later than the 15th of the purnimanta Havana. 

4. Date — G.S. 351 ; Occasion— ^lar edipse.* The year 
corresponds to 847:;8 A.D. There was a solar eclipse on the 15th 
day of purnimanta Asadha of 848 A.D., i.e. in the ending part of the 
year. From this it is dear that ^e end of the year was not earlier 
t han the 15th of the purnimanta Asadha. 

It is evident from the above two calculations that the yearn 
the Gafigeya year commenced not later than the 15th of the fwyi- 
manta Srdvana, and ended not earlier than the 15th of ^^pi^imS^ 
Asadha. The period covered by these two dates falls ^ort a 
complete year by 29 days, besides they begin and end m fee n^^ 
of months, which is generaUy not the case wife fee Iirfiaa ^xas. 
They begin with the beginning, and end with the emi of a 
whether purnimanta or amanta. These defects c^ be temed^if 
we push the commencement 14 days back to ist Smva^^a, 
end 1 4 days forward to 30th Asadha. The years ^ this era, feeief^ 
commenced on the ist day of fee Pfr^man^ 
to krsna-pratipada or fee j6th day of fee of 

and ended on the 30th day of pwmm^Oa A^d ha, ^ uiyi di^tQ 
the day of full-moon or the 15th day fee 

As the years commence in tire sc&m month of Asam^ Hie 

Era was an erne. Jfeo 

after the solar months in whidi they b^, 
<mesaft^thenes±<rf^«^ara^. 
fee luni-solar character, ^ w^ also a lnia-«caar 
these we conclude that the Mm ms m W 

PUrnimeinta Lmi-Solar one. 
the ‘full-mocm of fee_sdar morth ^ 



Ibid:, No: 1483. 
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There are some other charters under this Era, whicn were also 
granted on tne occasion of eclipses. We shall now study the dates 
of these, with a view to see if they corroborate our conclusions. 

5. Date — G.S. 128, ‘ Caitra-di 10 5 ’ ; Occasion — ' Mdrga^ira- 
fmr'^amasySm som-oparage i.e. ‘ lunar eclipse on the full-moon- 
day of the month of Margalira 

T 3 ie year corresponds to 624-5 A.D., and the date or issue, 
according to the purnimdnta system, to 14th March, 625 A.d! 
There was a lunar eclipse on the 30th day of ^Irnimdnta Marga&sa 
(30th November) of 624 A.D. Doth the dates of occasion and of 
fesoe are within the year, and the former is earlier than the latter. 

6. Date — G.S. 154 ; Occasion — ^solar eclipse.* 

The year corresponds to 650-1 A.D. There was a solar eclipse 
on the purnimdnta Bhadra (3rd August) of 650 A.D. 

7. Date — G.S* 251 ; Occasion— solar eclipse.® 

The year corresponds to 747-8 A.D. There was a solar eclipse 
on the 15th of piiri^imdnta Marga^ir§a (7th November) of 747 A.D. 

8. Date — G.S. 221 j ‘ Asddha-dina pancami’ ; Occasion — solar 
eclipse.® 

The year corresponds to 717-8 A.D., and the date of issue, 
according to the purnimdnta system, to 24th may, 718 A.D. There 
viras no solar eclipse, during this year, visible in India. 

9. Date — G.S. 397 ; Occasion — solar eclipse.® 

The year corresponds to 893-4 A.D. There was a solar eclipse 
on the 15th day of purnimdnta Asacjha (7th June), of 894 A.D. 

10. Date — G.S. 192, ‘ Mdgha-divase t^Matime ’ ; Occasion — 
lunar eclipse.* 

:^e year corresponds to 688-9 A.D., and the date of issue, 
according to the purnimdnta calculation, to nth January, 689 A.D. 
%ete was a lunar eclipse on the 30th day of the pdrnimSnta Sravana 
(17th July) of 688 A.D. Both the dates of issue and of gift are within 
the year and the former is later than the latter. 

Tv« calailated with the help of 

Filial s Mtan Ephmieris, Vol. I, Part I, Tables II and IV-T. 

i- be seen that oiir date of 496-7 A.D. as the initial date of 
the G^geya Era satisfies all the data found in the Gdhga Inscriptions, 
r^th tie exception of No. 8 above, when there was no solar eclipse 
yisiMe in India. The reading of the date in this instance is not free 
fr^ doubt. Rajaguru read the date as ‘ iafe- 221 ’. Here iate is 
rediindant. Mr. Ramdas reads 323 in place of 221. We find after 


1 

4 
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> No. 1474- « Ibii.. No. 1477. 

Uni., No. 2050. * im.. No. 2052. 

hmm Rtshrical Quarterly . Vol. XI, pp. 3ooff, 
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sate only two digits, which seem to be 21 ^aie here one 

hundred (cf ' ^ate catur-asUte 184 ' of the Dharmalu^e^ra 'Itemize 
plate of Devendravarman, son of Gunamava, J.HRS., Vtd. II, 
p 275) So we read the date as 121, which corresponds to 617-8 iLD! 
There was a solar eclipse on the 15th of punmnanta Vaisakha {31st 
March) of 618 A D , which is earher than the date of issue and within 
the year 

We are glad to find that Dr R C Majumdar has dealt with the 
question of Gangeya Era in the recent issue of the Indian Cnl^e, 
Vol IV, pp 171-g) He has arrived at the final conclusion that 
the Ganga Bra falls uithin the first half of the sixth century A T> , 
with a possible margin of ten to twenty years on either side, and 
that there are good grounds to place it between 550 and 557 A.D ’ 
By the addition of these margins, he has extended the range of 
possibility from 8 years to 90 years from 481 to 570 A D. By this 
extension, strangely enough, he has admitted our date also within 
the range of possibility, which he rejected at the outset of his paper. 
Again by admission of the date, he has automatically admitt^ ora: 
identification of Devendravarman and his father Anantavarman 
with Kamarnava (c 937-8 6aka) and his father AniyankaWiima- 
Vajrahasta II (c 902-937) respectively, on which we based the cal- 
culation of our date This too at the outset was dbcarded as 
unwarranted He, however, thinks that 550-557 A D. is a more 
possible liimt of the imtial year of the Era But this is not ftee 
from difficulties 

Firstly, this cannot, according to his own admission, accoaa- 
modate Madhukamarnava (526 G E ) within the Ganga gfenealejy. 
This difficulty has been created by his identification of Devm* 3 ta- 
varman (520 G E ) with Rajaraja-Devendravarman {992-9^ Sa^, 
a date postenor to 960 Saka In fact we find that the 
of the Ganga dynasty used the Gangeya Era, while the lat^ 
from the time of Anantavarman- Vajrahasta HI 
^ka) , have consistently used the Saka Era in their jfts 

soon as the hitherto-known lastest Ga%eya years of <320 ^ 

are placed anterior to 960 ^tka, it becom^ po^i^^ 
Madhukamarnava (526 G.E.) with Madhwk^w^g aya. 

Saka), son of Amyankabhima-Vajrahasta3Ia^ theyi»^^a®0Wi» 
of Kamarpava, whom we have identified whh DewwdraaraaaiM 
(520 G E )' There is no other Madh nk a m a y ga m the wheie m 
Ganea eenealogy, except Anantav arman-M i uihnkaBia^^gg yat ^ 
Anantavarman Coda-Gaaga, who is mi^ 
lived in this transition-period, so he had dated has 


‘ JA.S£.. VoT bXXlI. Pt I. p ,rt2. No. 5- 
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G&Ageya Era and the later one in ^ka Era. This view alone can 
explain why he used two different Eras in his charters. 

Secondly, it cannot be supported astronomically. There was a 
lunar eclipse in the month of MargaSirsa in 128 G.S. (No. 5 above). 
According to Dr. R. C. Majumdar’s preferential theory, the year 
falls between 67a-685 A.D. But there was no lunar eclipse, whether 
visible or invisible in India, in those years or near about them, in 
the month of Margasirsa. This argument may not carry weight 
with Dr. Majumdar, who has unfortunately Idst all faith in astrono- 
mical calculations, but we, who are believers in them, cannot 
ignore it. , - - . 

As our date of 496-7 A.D. as the inital year of the Gahgeya 
Era can explain all facts, and over above it is supported by astrono- 
mical calculations, we hope that there cannot be any objection b* 
its acceptance, at least as a tentative one. 

JoGENDRA Chandra Ghosh. 


THE ANTIQUITY OF JAINISM IN SOUTH INDIA 

Regarding the antiquity of Jainism in South India, it is teUeved 
generally that Srutakevali Bhadrabahu in company wi^ his royal 
disciple Chandragupta Maurya and numerous Jmna saints carried 
the t'ordi of Jainism to the South for the first time about 2^ B.C.^ 
Yet it is proved from solid evidence that Jainism reached the 
coimtries lying near South India in the very life-time or just a little 
after Mahavira, the last Tirthafikara. For instance, we may tato 
the countries of Kalihga, Maharastra, Andhra and Ceylon. It is 
clear from the reference in the famous Hsithigumpha Inscription 
that Mahavira visited Ralihga and preached Jainism from the 
Eiunaii-Parvata,* so much so that it continued tp be the flourishihg 
rdigion of Kalifiga till the eafider centuries ^ thristian era.* ^ In 
Mah^astra, Jamism had its sway ^en before Thihafikara Mahavira, 
for, it proved from monumental evidence that a royal disciple of 
Par§va, the 23rd ISrthahkara, by name Karaka^^u, the king of 
Oanrpa, visited Terapura (Dharasiva) caves and built Jaina shrines 
there, in which he installed the old as weE as newly constructed images 

» Early History of India, p. 154; Cambridge ’History of India, Vol. I, pp. 164- 
165 : Epigraphia Camatica, Vol. I. 

* Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Res. Soc., Vol. XIll, p. 245. 

» My Hindi work : ‘ Saipkfipta Jaina Itihlsa ', Vol. II, Pt. II. 
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of Jinendras* And it is said about Andhra that Jainism was 
probably pre-Mauryan in that country ® Likewise we leam from the 
Buddhist chromcle of Ceylon, the Mahavamsa, that Jainism was 
introduced in that island as early as fifth century BC* Now 
viewing that J aimsm was prevalent in the east, north and smrth of 
^e Cera, Cola and Tamil countries of South India long before 
Srutakevali Bhadrabahu reached there, it is impossible to thitilr 
that South India would have remained untouched of Jainism. FioL 
M S Ramaswamy Aiyangar also remarked some time ago that ‘it is 
impossible to conceive that a purely North Indian religion cocdd 
have gone to the island of Ceylon without leaving its mark in 
extreme south of India, unless like Buddhism it went by sea from 
the north ’ ^ Moreover a fact worth consideration is that a Jaina 
Acarya would not carry the Sangha of Jam monks under his care 
to such a country which does not abound with the followers of Jaina 
due to the religious obligation and as such, if South India was void 
of the Jamas before Bhadrabahu reached there, it is least con- 
ceivable that an Acarya of Bhadrabahu’s status would have lead 
the Jama Sangha to such a country and for the mere sake of 
Dharma raksa Under the circumstances, the question arises, whai 
did Jaimsm reach South India ? 

The Jama books tell a different tale in reply to the above 
question According to the J ama tradition it was due to Bsabhade^, 
the first Tirthankara that Jaimsm had its advent in South Iirfia.* 
Rsabhadeva’s son BShubali was the first king of South India, who 
renoimced the world and adopted the life of a naked Jaina saint 
He practised austerities and penances at Podanapuia, which was a 
flourishing town on Godavari and acquired omnisdenoe at that 
place As an omniscient Teacher Bahubab, no doubt, preach^ the 
J aina Dharma to the people of southern countries. Th^ the 
of Jainism in South India reaches to a hoary antiquity and it is 
anticipated that scholars will doubt it. But the hteraiy mmm- 
mental evidence which can be deduced in support of tte Jaina View, 
forces us to believe that there is something historical in it. 


* Annals of tlie Bhandarkara Res. last „ VoJ XVI, Pt. 1-2 aid Ka gtitaniH 
Canya (Karanja Senes) Intro 

* Studies in South Indian Jauu^, Pt II, p 2 

® Mahavaipsa, pp 66-67 nud 203—206 

* Studies m South Indian Jainism. Pt. I, p 33 It is net pa^saOt tiMjt JaMm 
reached Ceylon by sea, since it is seldom that the Saa^^ af Jsffi moms uavelS Ijjr 
sea route. 

® Mahapurana, Parya.XVI. Sts 152-156. 

® The Jam Antiquary, Vol. Ill, No. 3 and oamksipta. Jaiaa i^hasa. veL JS 3 , 
Pt I, pp 18-29 
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The I Jaina. literature is full of materials co**oeining South. 
India long before Bhadrabahu and the cities and towns of that 
side such as Daksina Mathura, Podanapura, Polaspura, Bhaddila 
near Mt IMalaya’, Mahairokanagar, etc. are mentioned in it.* 
Daklina Mathura was founded by the Papdava. brothers who reached 
there while on exile.* It happened so that when Papdavas were 
staying at Daksina Mathura, Dwarika was destroyed in a con- 
flagration and Krsna Vasudeva with his brother Baladeva left it for 
Daksin,a-kl^thura. While on their way, Krspa was hit dead by 
the fatal arrow of Jaratkumara in the KauSamba forest. When the 
Pandavas came to know of this sad event, they hastened to console 
Baiarama, who after much persuasion agreed to cremate the body 
of great Narayana on Mt. Srengi ; where Baiarama also set himself 
to practise asceticism. Pandavas went back to South and on hearing 
that Tirthajnkara Arista-Nemi on a religious tour in Pallava 
comxtry, they went at once to his audience and adopted^ the vow 
of a Jaina Muni.* Along with them, a certain Dravidian king, 
also, became Jaina monks and all of them liberated themselves 
from Mt. Satrufijaya.* 

Besides the Jaina literature, the Hindu Purapas, also, vouchsafe 
the Jaina view ; since we learn from them that at the time of war 
between Devas and Asuras, Jainism was preached by Vi§nu in the 
incarnation of a Digambara Jaina Muni amongst the Asuras, who 
resided on the banks of the Narmada.® If it may be assumed that the 
i^uras referred to here were ho other people tSian the aborigines 
living on the border of Southern india, rather it may be more correct 
to assume that they were the civilized people other than tiie Dasas, 
who occupied India before the Vedic Aryans came,® then it is 
obvious to say that Jainism had a great centre on the banlcs of the 
Narmada ; which place even to-day is worshipped as a Tirtha by 


* Harivatpsapuiaiaa, p. 487; Jnatradbannakathamga, p. 680; Antakrata- 
dasanga, pp. ii and 22 ; Bhagwati, p. 1958, etc, 

* Harivaipsa, p. 487. 

* Ibid,, Sargas 53-65 and Saqifcsipta Jaina Itihisa, Vol, III, pp. 78-80. 

* Thd Visnnpurana, Cb. XVIII ; Padma-Furaua, I, Srasti-KUauda, XIII, 

p- 33 VTVtwri fttw WH! 

scprantt wT^jT^Pnft^ret jw 1 etc.) Dexd- 

Bhlgawata, Skandha IV, Ch. XIII and Matsya-Purana, Ch. XXIV. 

’ Indian Hist. Quarterly, Vol. XII, p. 337. 
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the Jainasf and. Jainism must have been preached from there 
Bhadjabahu. The copperplate grant of Bmperor 
Nebu<^a^ezzar I (circa 1140 B.C.) or II (circa 600 B.C.) found 
recently in Kathiawad and as deciphered by Prof. Pran Nath, also, 
renders support to the above view ; since it is mentioned in it that 
Nebuchadnezzar, who was the lord of the hingdom of Revanagar, 
came t« Dwarika and having built a shrine there dedicated it to 
Nemi, the lord of Raivata hill.^ Nemi referred to in the grant is 
obviously the Jaina Tirthahkara Nemi or Arista Nemi and it is 
clear that Nebu had a great regard and love for him. Now the 
kingdom of Nebuchadnezzar is named after Revanagar, which 
seems to be a place in the vicinity of the Jaina Itrtha Siddhavarakfita 
on the bank of the river Reva in Southern India.* If it may be taken 

so, it also points to the greater antiquity of Jainism in South India. 

The ancient works of Tamil literature also bear testimony to 
the fad established above. For, a careful study of the oldest Tamil 
Grammar Agathiyam and its successor Tolkappyam would show 
that Jaimsm was prevalent in South India at^the time of their 
composition.* Tolkappyam is considered to be a woik of fourth 
century B.C.* and was competed by a Jaina.* The Tamil Kavyas, 
Manimekhalai and Silappadikaram which belong to the ancient 
Sangam period, prove the fact that Jainism was an established and a 
religion of long standing there.® 

As to the monumental evidence, the Brahmi inscriptions of 
third century B.C. found in the districts of Madura and Ramnad 
go a far way to prove the greater antiquity of Jainism in that part of 
the country.* The inscriptions and images of Jainas at Alagarmolai 
also prove the same thii^.* Had Jainism reached South India in 
the third century B.C., it is not possible to have ins«iptioos and 
images of Jinas of that period. Rather they point out tte fact 
that Jainism was wide^read and its roots were gone in tibe 
heart of the country at mat time, so much so that the peofle esial>- 
lished the images and teipdes of Jains. 

We may be justified in the end to sum up that Jainism leadM 
South India long before ^rutakeval! BhadrabShu. It is wsom m 


^ Times of India, 19th Matdi, 1935, p. 9 and Saipksil^ Jama ItiWwB i . 
pp; 65-66. 

* Jaina Itihlsa, V<d. Ill, p. 66. 

* Jaina Gaaette, Vol. XIX, p. 75- 

* Buddhist Studies, & 674, 

* Studies in South lamau Jainism, pt. I, p. 89. 

» Buddhistic Stupes, 3 aml6Si. 

^ Studies in South hmin Jaausm, I, pp. 3^34- 
® Journal of the Society. Vtd. SXVII, pp. 123*134. 
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assume and begin the history of South Indian Jainism with the 
great Jain migration of Mauryan period. 

K. P. Jain. 


THE SOUTHERN KEKAYAS 

According to the Puranas {Matsya, 48, 10-20 ; Vdyu, 99, 12-23), 
the Kekayas, Madras and Usinaras were branches 01 the family of 
Anu, son of Yayati. The Anu tribe is frequently mentioned in the 
Rgveda (I, 108, 8; VII, 10, 5). A hymn of the R^eda (VIII, 74) 
seems to suggest that the Anus lived in the Central Punjab, not far 
from the river Parus^p. It is interesting to note that the same 
territory is afterwards found to be in the possession of the Kekayas 
and the Madras (see Raychaudhuri, Pol. Hist. Anc. Ind., 2nd ed., 

PP- 36-37)- 

The Kekaya tribe is known from early literature to have dwelt 
in the modem Punjab between the country of GdndhSra, which lay 
on both sides of the Indus, and the river Vipasa (Beas). According 
to the Ramdyaim (II, 68, 19-22 ; VII, 113-14), the Kekaya territory 
lay beyond the vipasa and was adjacent to the Gandharva (i.e. 
Gandhara) visaya. The name of the camtal of the Kekaya country 
is not mentioned in the Vedic texts ; the jRdmdyapa (II, 67, , 7 ; 68, 22) 
however tells us that the capital of the Kekay^ was at Rdjagrha 
or Girivraja. This Rajagrha-Girivraja has been identified with 
modem Girjak or Jalalpur on the Jhelum. Another RAjagt^ha- 
Girivraja is known to have been the ancient capital of Magadha. 
ISiis city has been identified with Rajgfr situated in Bihar between 
Pataa and Gaya. In order to distinguish between the eastern and 
w^tem Rajagrha-Girivrajas, the eastenj, city was sometimes called 
‘ Rajagrha of the Magadhas ' {S.B.E., XIII, p. 150). A thifd 
Rajag^ha k mentioned by Yuan Chwa:^ (Beal, Si-yit^ki, I, p. .^) 
zs a dty of Po-lo, i.e,, Bdkh. Jain writers mention a Kdcaya city 
called &tayiya. and say that one-half of the Kekaya kingdom was 
Aryto (J« 4 . Ant., 1891, p. 375). See Raychaudhuri, loc. cit; Law, 
Ancwif Indian Tribes^ 11, j^. 49-50. 

The Chandogya Vpan^ai (V. II, 5) tells a story about Aivapati, 
king of Kekaya, who realised the Supreme Truth and is reported to 
have once said, ' In my janapada, there is no thief, no villain, no 
drunkard, no BrShma:^ who does not maintain and consecrate 
sacred fire in his house, no illityrate person, no adulterer and therefore 
no adukress Accordiag to &e Satapatha-brdhmana (X, 6, i. 2) 
and Chandogya Upanisat {loc. cit. et seq.), A§vapati, a contemporary 
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of king Janaka of Videha, instructed a number of Brahmanas It 
IS known from the Ramayana that Dasaratha^ the Iksvaku king of 
Ayodhya, married a Kekaya princess by whom he got a son named 
Bharata There is reason to suppose that Asvapah (literally, 
“lord of horses,” "commander of the caj^lrv ”) was the name of 
a famity of Kekaya kings and not the nattie.aiE-a^3r particular ruler 
of Kekaya A similar instance seems fijund in the name 

of the ancient Brahmadattas of Kasi That? israhmadatta was the 
name of a family and not that of a particular king has already 
been proved (Bhandarkar, Carmichael Lectures, 1918, p 56 , 
Raychaudhuri, op cit , pp 45-46). It is interesting to note that a 
traditional king (father of the celebrated Savttri) of the Madias, 
who dwelt near the Kekaya countrj', on the western bank of the 
river Iravati {Mahdbha , VIII, 44, 17), was also named Asvapati 
We do not know whether he actually belonged to the fanuly of the 
Kekaya kings 

Inscriptions prove the existence of a ruling dynasty called 
Kekaya or Kaikeya in the Chitaldrug Distnct of Mysore It has 
been supposed that the Kekayas migrated to the south like the 
Iksvakus, ^ibis and other North In^an tribes or fanuhes The 
Southern Kekayas are known to have belonged to the Atreya gotra 
and the Soma-vamsa (lunar race) We have seen that, according to 
the Puranas, the Kekayas belonged to the family of Anu, son of 
the celebrated Yayati According to the Mah^harata (I, 95, 7), 
Yayati was a king of the lunar race Yayati, son of Nahusa, is 
mentioned in early texts like the Rgveda (I, 31, 17 , X, 63, i) lie 
Kekayas who belonged to the family of Yayati-Nihusya’s son there- 
fore could claim to have belonged to the Soma-vam& Accordii^ 
to the Puranas (e.g Vayu, 28, 18-20), Soma (i.e moon) was bom ctf 
Anasuya by Atri, one of the principal gotrak^ms. Tie pravaras td 
the Atreya gotra are Atn, Atreya and Satatapa The Kekayas who 
claimed to have belonged to the family of Anu could ther^re cfeim 
to have belonged to the Atn or the Atreya gotra 

According to the Ramayanic tradition, the Kefcay?9S of (SrisTaJa 
were matrimonially connected with the IkswSfctts of AyodlivS- It 
IS interesting to note that the family of the Sonthenjr'K^ aTas has 
also been described as iksvdkubhir=api rSjarfSiMk 
This fact goes to show that princes and princesses cf the Satiaem 
Kekaya family were married in the house of the fitsvakus. This- 
Iksvaku family however seems to be the same as ^at to which the 


^ Avdha nseans son’s mamage, white vraSha meaiK the: wsntiwfl s of a 
These two terms occur lu Rock Edict IX of Aioka- See E 

I, 452, 2 , IV, 316, 8 , VI, 71. 32 , also Cowell’s transl. of V, p. aefe i. 
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great kings C§intamfila I, his §011 Virapurisadata and grandson 
Hin-vaila Camtamfila II belonged. These kings ruled in tbe Kistna- 
Gnntur region , of the Madras Presidency about the middle and 
second half of the third century -and are Imown to have had matri- 
monial relations with the kings of Ujjayini and of Banavasl. The 
reference to the Iksviku rajarsis in a Kekaya record of about the 
middle of the fifth cWtury seems to suggest that the dynasty *did not 
come to an end with the conquest of Andhrapatha by the Pallavas 
of Kific! about the end of the third century. For the Southern 
IksvSkus, see my Sac. Sat. E. Dec., pp. 9-32. 

Besides the Kekaya record discovereid at Anaji in the Davanegere 
taluka of the Chitaldrug District, there are other inscriptions which 
prove the existence of the Kekayas in the Mysore region about the 
middle of the fifth century. In the Bannahalli grant {Ep. Ind., VI, 
p. 16} of Kadamba Krsnavarman II, the king's grandfather 
Vis^uvarman, the eldest son of Krsnavarman I, has been described 
as kaik^a-’Sutaydni^tUpanna. As we have shown elsewhere, 
Kj§^varman I who married in the family of the Kekayas possibly 
ruled about the middle of the fifth century. In another Kadamba 
record {M.A.R., 1911, pp. 33, 35) Queen Prabhavati, wife of 
M^e&ivarma-Dharmainaharaja and mother of Ravivarma-Dhar- 
maumaharaja, has been described as kaikeya-mahakula-prasuta. We 
have elsewhere shown that Kadamba Mrge^varman possibly began 
to nde in A.D. 470. The Kekayas are known to have had matri- 
monial relations not only with the Iksvakus and the Kadambas, but 
also \idth the P^avas. A Pallava diief designated Vikramaditya- 
Satya^raya-Prthivivallabha-Pallavaraja Gopaladeva who was the son 
of Candamahasena and was the lord of Payvegundiipura has been 
described as l^ikeya-vaini-odhhav-odAhata-puriisa in the Haldipur 
{Ep. Ind,, IQQ, p. i73ff.) whida have been palaeographicmy 
assigned to the eighth century A.D. The pai^ge ka^eya-vaijti- 
odbhava has been taken to indicate that Pallava GopSlaueva Was 
■connected with the Kekaya or Elaikeya family probably on his 
nmther's side. 

The Anaji stone i^ription [Ep. Cam., XI, p. 142) belong|S to 
a Kekaya chief named Sivanandavarman who is described as belong- 
ing to die JKekaya family, Soma race and Atreya gotra. He was a 
pavama~maheivara and wj^s devoted to his parents, and family 
was connected matrimonially with theWntly kings of the Ikfvaim 
family. The record refers to the loss of Sivanandavarman’s own 
country and to a tumultuous battle fought between jTa^akkasa (?) 
Pallavmaja and Kr^^iavanmaraja, and says that after the defeat of 
Kr^^raja s army,^ the Kekaya chief, ydth a sense of relief in his 
heart, made up his mind, lay on a bed^ of dathha grass and being 
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unwilling to enjoy worldly pleasures became desirous of going to 
heaven.^ ^ivanandavarman is then said to have approached that 
position which is desired by all valiant men, and thereby spread the 
prosperity of his own family to last as long as the moon and the 
stars endure.® Even after going near that position, he performed 
some meritorious deeds with the idea that a man dwells in heavmi 
so long as hfe. glory is remembered on the ^rtb.* The stone appears 
to have been engraved after the deato; of Sivanandavarman. 

The ins cription has been differently interpreted. Some scholars 
ftiinV (see Sewell, Hist. Ins. South. Ind., p. 352) that Sivanandawman 
was a son of i^damba Krsnavarman I, and that he turned an 
ascetic. The first part of the theory, as already shown by other 
scholars, is impossible in view of the fact that Sivanandarmrman has 
been described as belonging not to the Kadamba family of 
Manavya or Ahgirasa gotra, but to the Kekaya family which 
belonged to the Soma vamia and the Atreya gotra. The second part 
of the theory is also rendered untenable by the fact that he is said 
to have attained the position which is derived by all valiant warriors, 
to have prepared a bed of darhha and to have become desirous of 
going to heaven. It seems to me that Sivanandavarman be<»me 
seriously wounded in the battle fought between the Pallava tog 
and king Krsnavarman and, apprehending death, lay on a tod ot 
darhha It may be noticed that the words avakdra and amharana 
(d the verb in abhyavaharayamdna) signify ‘ cessation of hgnt or 
‘removing from ‘the battle-field to the camp'. The desire of 
Sivanandavarman to go to heaven and to attain eternal fame may 

sugggt toat^butoto^lf todeto^^ writers that Sivananda- 

varnmn^ heart bro^t the de«of 

praiamita-hrdaya however seems to suggest of 

mnd was rdieved of anxiety at the disastrous deftot of Krsnaraja 

X hlf b ^dentified wito the Kadamba king Krsnavarman L 

* Sivanandavarma sva-deia^a ksaye naifdlikSsa (?) 

. l^\ krsnardia-saime bkagtu. 


sahMta^saiikalpah krta-iatbha-Sayam 
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Hiis fact appears to prove tiiat, in the battle referred to, 
Sivanandavarman fou^t against Krs^avarman I. We have dse- 
Vrhere shown that, though Vispuvarman I, born of the Kekaya 
princess, was the eldest son of Krs?iavarman I, his daim to the 
throne was laid aside and one of his younger brothers, by name 
Devavarman. who was the favourite son of his father, w£|s made 
Yuvaraja, i.e., heir to the throne. The fact recorded in the Hebbata 
grant that Visnuvarman was installed by a Pallava king, possibly 
suggests that he left his father's coitrt and removed to the court of a 
Pallava king. It is interesting to note that the battle referred to in 
the Anaji record was fought between Krsp.avarman I and the Pallavas. 
It is possible that Sivananda, the Kekaya relative (maternal grand- 
father or unde ?) of Via^iuvarman, fought in the battle for the 
Pallava allies of Vispuvarman and against Krsnavarman I. Other- 
wise Sivananda being pra^amita-hrdaya at the defeat of Krsnaraja’s 
army seems to become meaningless. 

Dines Chandra Sircar. 


acarya vasubandhu, the teacher of 

STHIRAMATI 

From Dr. J. Takakusu's ‘A study of Paiamartha's Dife of 
Vasubandhu and the date of Vasubandhu ' {J.R.A.S., 1905* PP- 33 “ 
53^ and alse from K. B. Pathak’s ‘ Buddhamitra, the teacher of 
Vasubandhu’ (I. A., 1912, p. 244) we learn that (I^arakrs^ia 
alias) ^^ndhyavasa (one who lived in the Vindhya forest), the author 
of the Sam^ya Saptati (Karika) was successful in a dispute with 
Acarya Buddhamitra, the teacher of Vasubandhu. Froin the 
Mankiiwar Inscription of (Gupta) Samvat 129 during the reign of 
Kumaragupta I we know that Buddhamitra was so famous for his 
learning that no contemporary Brahmin scholar, however eminent, 
could venture to attach; Buddhism. Hence Buddhamitra’s defeat 
must have occurred aftei Gupta year 129. After Buddhamitra’s 
defeat in the rdigious controversy with VindhySvSsa, Kir® 
Vikramaditya gave the. Simkhya philosopher Vindhyavdsa three 
lacs of gold as reward and transferred the royal patronage from 
Buddhism to Brahmanism. Vasubandhu on his return to Ayodhyd 
h^rd of <lie fame of his teacher and seardied for Vindhyaydsa. 
Finding that he was dead, - Vasubandhu wrote a work entitled 
‘ ParamSrtha Saptati ’ in opposition to Vindhyavdsa’s ‘ Sdmkhya 
Saptati’. As a result, the Siddhdntas of the Sdmkhyas were all 
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destroyed This caused general satisfaction and King Vikramaditya 
gave Vasubandhu three lacs of gold From a verse in Vamana’s 
Kavyalamkara Sutra Vntti as discussed by K. B Pathak in his 
‘ Kumaragupta, the patron of Vasubandhu ’ (I A , 1911, p 170) we 
learn that the illustrious Buddhist author Vasubandhu was the 
nunister of Kumaragupta I, the son of Chandragupta n Now 
from Chinese and inscriptional evidence we learn that this King 
Kumaragupta had troubles during the latter part of his reign and 
abdicated (according to Somadeva’s Kathasantasdgara, as di^ussed 
in Allan, Gupta Coins, p xlix, f n ) in favour of Skandagupta 
who restored the ruined fortunes of his family and who widely 
patronised those distinguished for literary merit K B Pathak has 
shown very clearly from inscriptional evidence that Buddhaimtra’s 
defeat occurred after Kumaragupta I's rule Both Pathak and 
Takakusu have shown very clearly that King Vikramaditya of 
Ayodhya who was first a patron of the Samkhya school and after- 
wards that of Buddhism was no other than Skandagupta 
Vikramaditya who sent his queen with the Crown Prince Baladitya 
to study under the famous teacher Vasubandhu. Vincent Smith 
also stated that Vasubandhu’s patron Vikramaditya must have been 
Skandagupta Vikramaditya and his son Baladitya pupil of 
Vasubandhu must have been Narasimhagupta Baladitya (E H I , 
2nd ed ) After the death of Vikramaditya, Kir^ Baladitya and 
his queen mother, both pupils of Vasubandhu, invited the latter to 
Ayodhya and favoured him with special patronage Paramaitha, 
the famous Buddhist author (A D 499-569) tells us that Vasubandhu 
died at the age of eighty during the reign of Baladitya (Narasimha- 
gupta) Vasubandhu was, therefore, contemporaneous with three 
successive Gupta Kings, namely Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and 
Baladitya Now from Chinese literary evidence we learn that 
Harivarman and Vasubandhu were contemporaneous Hanvar tn a n s 
great work was translated by Kumarajiva (A D. 383-412 in Qth^) 
who also wrote a Ihte of Vasubandhu not now extant and read the 
Sata Sasira of Vasubar^u before A 380. ^ 

Now, Vastttendhu was the teacher dl Stbiraaiati who wrote an 

“ Introduction to Mahayani^i” winch was translated into jC^aese 
about A.D. 400 ... . fence Slhiramati mu^ have ioQfisfe^brfare 
AD 400'. (Wfefcers, Oiwai^, H, p. 169) 

Bhadanta Sthiramati is mentioned in tiie Wak 

of Sam . 269 asdtavii^ built a Vihara thro?^ Sfeiasenas 

Guhasena (Sam. 240). Fleet’s epodi of the Ga^ era 

Sthiramati flourish about AD 560 (=G.B. ^)* 

clearly that Fleet's epodi is in error by at least a cK^ury and a nati. 

Thus the date of the death of Vasubandhu can under no arcumstances 
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be plashed later than. A.D. 370. That is, on Fleet’s epoch Vasubandhu 
flourished during the reign of Samudragupta. But according to all 
Qiinese accounts Vasubandhu was the teacher of the young prince 
Baladitya who was the son of Vikranaaditya. In his attempt to 
uphold Fleet’s theory, Vincent Smith opined that Vasubandhu 
was the teacher of the young prince Samudragupta who,^it was 
‘ (mite possible ’ had the hiruda Baladitya (??) and his father 
daandragupta I had the title Vikramaditya. Now Narasimhagupta 
Baladitya who defeated Mihirakula according to all Oiinese accounts 
and during whose reign Vasubandhu died is assumed on Fleet’s 
epoch to have reigned from A.D. 485 to 530. Whereas as has 
already been shown Vasubandhti’s death cannot be pushed later than 
A.D. 370. This again shows that Fleet’s epoch is in error by more 
than a century. In fact according to all available Chinese literary 
evidence taking the Chinese date — 850 B.C. (current in Yuan 
C 3 iwang’s time in China) of the Nirvana of Buddha — ^most probably 
Kanakamuni Buddha whose memory was still fresh in Asoka's 
time in the 3rd century B.C. — ^it follows that the date of Vasubandhu 
and also of his master Manoratha or Buddhamitra was between A.D. 
50 and 150 (Watters, Yuan Chwang, Vol. II, pp. 213 and 357) i.e., 
Gupta Vikranaa Samvat 108 and 208, and we know during this 
period Kumaragupta, Skandagupta and Baladitya reigned. &us it 
was quite natural for Vasubandhu’s disciple Sthiramati to have 
lived in A.D. 182 = the Gupta Vikrama Sam. 240, during the 
Valabhi ruler Guhasena's time, which on Fleet’s epoch is equivalent 
to A.D. 559 i.e., 377 years later. So that all wese Chinese and 
Indian literarj’^ and inscriptional evidence shows as dearly as possible 
that the epoch of the Gupta Vikramaditya era is identical with the 
Vikrama era of 58 B.C. and that Fleet’s epoch of the Gupta era is in 
error by 377 years, 

Dhirbndranath Mookerji. 


ONE BHASA VERSE AND ITS BEARING ON THE 
BHASA PROBLEM* 

MM. Prof. Kuppuswami SaStri in his introduction to the 
A§caiya Cfldamani ?u. 25) quotes ftom Abhinavabh 5 rati, a com- 

* Paper smbpiitted to the oth AU-India Oriental Conference,- Trivandnan 

1937. 
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mentapr on the Bharata Natya Sastra by Abhinava Gupta, the 
following passage, which contains one verse from Bhasa : — 

^nftirr 1 mfftt ^ ^«fir 

’cfwRfir flw ^ I irin- 

wtwifir VR**t ^Sipf I 

ihrRjr ?rfi| n ?nr 

NJ 

snw w»r^ ^ 

?ru fSwreit n I 

This occurs with slight variations on p. 320 of the Bharata 
Natya Sastra, Volume I, in GOS"., No. 36. 

*anwTOW?i... * TTft u«. * aif ^ i ***9^1-.. 

® w I • ’swfT '■wsr I ^ v.i 1 

Abhinava Gupta cites the verse as an instance of Raudra. 

In deference to Prof. Dhruva's desire, as also to show that the 
context suggested by me is appropriate, I herewith append my 
rendering of the Verse. No important emendations are required as 
proposed by Prof. Dhruva, and only dight changes, of a very formal 
character, are necessary. For the missing syllables in the first line, 
about which the text in the Bharata Nttya S§stra, Volume I, is 

silent and shows the whole line without any lacuna, I read ‘'r 
and propose for in the second line, and * 9^1111#^ 

for ‘ *r * in the last line. I trai^te : That TretS^il^ 

is now no more — may be practically said to have ccane to an 
end (since RAva^ is intent on outrage) ; that MaithiB is not isrt 
present the paragon (flower) of Rama’s love (siaoJ ^e is in gfeat 
danger, though RSma is alive). The hearty of this man 
i.e. of RAvajpa) is not soft (as owing to It^, he has bwxwae crt^. 
If this man (‘w*, i.e. art the i^>eaka: oi this ve*se, 
whom I take to be Hanuman) were to catch hold (awB) of R^irtspi, 
he (i.e. the speaker-^Hannman) will hot be ^t&fied unless 
latter’s (w^, i.e. Rfivapi’s) body was cut to thousairds of jfleo^ 
*w^’ in the seomd and third line has be^ taken to 'leiex to 
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Ravai^, and ‘w* (in the sense of w*) to the speaker of 
Dhe verse. I am doubtful about the word Wiff. 

Now, this verse is not found in any of the Trivandrum plays 
ascribed to Bhasa, Its context renders it probable, that the verse 
must refer to some Rama play, and Prof. Dhruva, who rides the 
Abhiseka out of order as not coming from Bhasa, connects the 

irerse with the Pratima, after Bharata’s speech — I i 
A ct VI, p. 115, 1 . 13- (Trivandrum Edn., 1924). 

I do not think the verse fits in, with the sentiments of Bharata 
expressed in that speech or later on. Sumantra reports the news 
of the abduction of Sita to Bharata, and after uttering, ‘ What ! 
(Do you say Sita has been) abducted ? ’, the latter falls down uncon- 
scious. He has to be consoled, cheered up, and is in an unhappy 
mood ; afterwards he expresses his wrath sarcastically, but he is 
angry with his mother, not with Ravapa, It will be seen, therefore, 
that there is no occasion in Bharata’s mood, for uttering the verse 
quoted by Abhinava Gupta, which Prof. Dhruva assigns to Bharata. 
It is only toward the close of his conversation with his mother, in 
which he is convinced, to some extent, of her innocence, that Bharata 
speaks of raising a huge army against Ravana. 

I find a suitable context for the verse in the Abhi^ka in the 
second Act after verse 15. Hanuman is gradually becoming enraged 
towards Ravana, so mudi, that after verse 15, he says that he cannot 

restrain his anger (n I ) and he must have 

uttered the verse etc. after iRg 1 lannnftr 

in the same context. It will be seen, that both Maithili and 
Rivana are there ; the latter is giving cause for Hanuman to 
express the sentiments contained in the verse ( etc.) by his 
behaviour' with Sita ; and further, Hanuman in the height of his 
anger, thinl^ of himself as performing the work of Arya R§ma 

and not being satisfied, till he had 
accomplished it, that is, till he had cut Rdvana to thousands of pieces 
(fawn? 

Second thou^ts, however, convince Hanuman of the futility 
of such a course being followed by him, as he says immediately 

afterwards : — wwar 1 

1 

vff wt wirwiif n 

(Abh. II. 16.) 
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and so he 'reserves the task of killing Ravana for Srirama. There 
appears to be a break between W15 1 ^ and 

w«RT ; and the verse etc. must naturally come between the 

two, to give expression to Hanuman's uncontrollable anger. 

If the above context, suggested by me be correct. Prof. Bhruva’s 
objection as to Bhisa’s authorship of the Abhiseka become answered. 
The fact that as many as two verses from the Abhiseka have been 
prqil^^d in MS.,=and one in the ^ MS., as used by Venkatarama 
Sarhm tviz! p. 23, n. 4 ; p. 38, n. 4 ; and p. 75, n. 3 of the Tahore 
Edn. ; or II. 7, III. g and VI. 20 from the Trivandrum Edn. of the 
Abhiseka) lends an added plausibility to the view, that the verse 

etc. might also have slipped from the Abhiseka. Another 
confirmation for the view that the text has been badly preserved 
may be found in fr ^ (p. 13 Lahore Edn.) 

Act I, which occurs as a prose passage, but is evidently a part of 0 
verse. 

Thus, this verse helps to connect the Abhiseka with iKiSsa. 
I have elsewhere shown that the Abhiseka is ii^parably connected 
with the works of Bhasa, which form a iamily by themselves. Hience 
this verse goes to prove that the Abhiseka contains at le^t one 
genuine Bh§sa verse, and so must have come from Bha^. Th is vers® 
adds one more link to the diain supplied by Ba^a, Vak^ti, Jayadeva, 
RajaSekhara, Rasnacandra and Gunacandra, etc. to prove tile 
authenticity of the Trivandrum Bhasa pla3^. ‘ To ignore tibesp 
coincidences ’ in the words of Dr. Keith, ‘ and to leave us with aa 
anonymous dramatist of the highest Indian rank is to demand too 
much from probabilitv ’ 

A. D. PUSAI,KER. 




REVIEWS 

THE CHILD IN ANCIENT INDIA by Kamalabai Deshpande, M A , Ph D , 

Poona, 1936 

This IS an excellent doctoral dissertation by one of the few women Indologists 
of India It fully demonstrates that the author, who had worked under the late 
lamented Prof Wintermtz m Prague, has mastered the modem methods of research, 
and we hope that after this bnUiant iibut she will contmue to work in her dhosen 
field of study. 

The author has here exhaustively dealt with the satfiskdras connected with the 
hfe of the child, be ginning with garbhddhdna and ending with upanayana, mainly m 
the hght of the Grhyasiitras. All the pubhshed Grhyasutras have been fuHy 
utilized for this purpose and their data collected and classified But it is important 
to remember that hardly any other work has been taken mto consideration. Even 
the epics and the Dharmaiastras have been left ngidly untouched This, I fear, will 
be regarded as a drawback, for the author’s ‘intention was obviously to try to give 
a picture of what the hfe of the child in anaent India was actually like, airf not 
merely to register the shamamcal prescnptions of the Grhyasutras. Yet the latter 
are surely second to nothmg in importance for the social history of andent I ndi a , 
and the author is therefore to be congratulated on her very useful work m whuhshe 
has collected aU the relevant data from these texts 

Bataxkishna Ghosh 


NIDANA-KATHA ok iHit a TORY OF THE EPOCHS, edi^ by N K 
Bhagwat, M.A , (Bombay Umversity Pubhcations, Devanigari Pah Text Series, 
No. i), ist edition,'’Bombay, 1935, Price Re i. 


MAH AVAMS A OR THE GREAT CHRONICLE, edited for the first taae m De- 
vanigari character by N. K. Bhagwat, M A , (Bmnbay Uruverstty PuhScatioas, 
Devana^ Pih Text Senes, No, 2), Bcanbay, 1936, Pnoe Ks.2-8 


DlGHA NIKAYA m TBl OCHJLKmON OF Part H. 

edited for the first time in Devamigaii character by N. K. Bh^wa^ 1 ^.,^®- 
bay Umvei^ PahlkatK«s, Devanigari Pifi Text Series, No. 3), rst e«ioB. 
Bombay, 19^, ftke Rs.a-8. 


Prof Bhagwat has edited aB these with^ca^ad^^e^ 

edition has a asefid mtiodactioa and drife^ 
suggested some books for tether study, but the 
IS that they are wmitu« m notes, i^eas ai^ 

In future edrtitms of m. Texts jn Deyan^ 

important words occurring in the texts should gven As fo r tte gah ^iw^ 
Tert, tlM! las now ecfeed by Dr. MabgayfcKa «ai 

Pah Text Socfety, 

knotty points. Tbe Mahavaahsa Text shouki be ste^ 

to hSe^T^tter aadi^ta^ig ai the 

the meaning of lie term has bamiarKh discussed by sc&teis. PtoL H^gwai has 
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done well to translate it as the story of the Epochs, because the Itfe of the Buddha as 
found in this text has been divided into three periods, dure (distant), avidure (not 
distant) and santike (near). As to the discussion of the Buddhist doctrines of 
Dhammata and Paramita, I must point out that dhammatl is coined by the Buddhists 
as a special term to si^ify the essential nature of things, the normal condition and 
usual course as found in the Digha Nifcaya, Vol. II, p. 12 foil, Parami or Paramita 
is employed as a synonym of Buddhakaradhamma, the Virtues or qualities which 
tend towards making a Buddha, i.e., maturing the life of a Bodhisattva for the attain- 
ment of Buddhahood in his last birth. For a fuller discussion on the subject, vide 
my ' Concepts of Buddhism Chap, II. I must congratulate the University of 
Bombay for all such important publications as they are very useful not only to 
students but also to scholars. 

B. C. Law. 


I^TA-SIDDHI : with extracts from the Vivarana of Jhanottama. Critically edited 
with introduction and notes by Prof. M. Hiriyanna, M,A,, Gaefcwad's Oriental 
Series, No. LXV, pp, xxxvi + 697. Published by Oriental Institute, Baroda. 
Price Rs,I4, 

Here we have in the shape of a critical edition of I§ta-siddhi a valuable contribu- 
tion to Adwita Vedanti vSchool. The book forms one of the four books bearing the 
name of ' Siddhi ' and has decidedly a place of importance in the Literature of the 
Advaita Vedanta School. The other three books are Brahma Siddhi by Mandana 
Misra, Naisfcarmya-siddhi by Suresvara and Adyita-siddhi of Madhnsudana. The 
work is very important from the fact thsit there are repeated references to it 
throughout the literature of the Vedanta School, "the editor rightly observes * that 
the work is valuable not only for tracing the developipent of the Adwaita doctrine 
but ^so for a proper appreciation of the speculative position adopted by Ramanuja 
in Sri-Bhasya . The date assigned for the composition of the book Is 850 to 1050 A.D. 
wd we have in the body of the book a detailed discussion of the relative standpoints 
of the ^erent schools of thought as regards the conception of truth and error and 
the valitoy of cognition. Thjs was an age when the Idealists and the Realists of the 
Inaian School of thought were fighting tooth and nail to maintain their respective 
position. This gave birth to varied discussion in the later ages which culminate 
in the production of Advaita-siddhi by Madhusadana Saraswati in the sixteenth 
century. The learned editor in his introduction very clearly set forth the 
doctrines of the different contending schools of thought current at the time of com- 
I^sitiott of Is^-siddhi. The body of the book is divic&lnto 8‘ chapters and diset^s^ 
me various points of the Advaita Vedanta School and a considerable pert 1 ms be^ 
devoted to the establishment of the doctrine of The aigtimmts 

Parinamavad and Anythakhyativad of the ^nkhya and Nytya Schools mspecfivdb^ 
Imve b^n cati<mUy refuted. The extracts from the oomtteatary Ji&io^anm 
although not exhaustive are not altogether disappointing, 

Mmumx VtoAKtaramA. 

NEW CATALDGUS CATALOGORUM (Provisloiial iPascicultis) published under 
^e authority of the University of Madras, 1937. Bdit^ by Profs, S. 
Kuppuswami Sastri, P. P. Subrahmanya Sastri auu 6r# C, Eunhan Raja. 

It is a very laudable wenh undertaken by the University of Madras under the 
guMance of well-known sdiolars. It wilt be a complete and up-to-date alphabetical 
register of Sanskrit and alUed works and authors. ^ far as we have seen! JaS and 
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Bud^st teits and commentaries have been sparingly used. On page 35, the nattn* 
of the commentary , Manorathapurani, should occur after the details of the text, 
operwise it will be misleading. ^ No translation of the commentary is available, nor 
the whole commentary printed in Roman script. It is too premature to pass any 
opinion unless and until the catalo^e becomes conmlete. In this line, some of our 
Indian scholars, e.g., Rajendralal Mitra, Haraprasad Sastri, Chintaharan Chakraborty, 
have already done an excellent service to the literary world by their monumental 
works. ^"'Ve wish every success of this new venture. 

B. C. Law. 

HISTORY OF KANAU;j. By Rama Shankar Tripathi, M.A., I>h.D. (Lond.), 
with a foreword by L. D. Barnett, M.A., DXitt. Royal 8vo„ 10 X bf, pp. xx+ 
420. Indian Book Shop, Benares City, 1937. Price Rs.7 or 155. 

The impact of the Huna invasion was severely felt by the Gupta empire. Thou^ 
there is evidence that the rump of the empire was held on till the first Mf of 
the 6th century, yet there is ample evidence to show that it had to fight for bare 
existence against rivals who threatened its very foundations. The scramble for 
power which ensued, reduced the history of India into a state of flux. The emergence 
of Kanyakubja, as the successor of Pataliputra, in the idle of the imperial dty oi 
Northern India and the continuous struggle for its possession amongst Various powers 
— ^the Maukharis, the Puspabhutis, the Gaudas, Y^vannan of Ihe lunar race, the 
Karkotas, the Palas, the Rastrakutas, the Pratiharas, and the Gahadavalas, 
who for some time or other held sway over it, — carry the history of the Gai^es- 
Jumna valley to the dawn of Muslim rule in Northern India. 

For a long time a reliable and lucid survey of the history of this period was a 
desideratum. Dr. Tripathi of the Department of Ancient Indian lEstory and 
Culture, Benares Hindu University, has removed a long-felt want in a worthy mam^. 
His survey shows a complete mastery over the sources and a synthetic mind wln^ 
without being perplexeid by the conflicts of evidence has succeed^ in fiimfy gracing 
the vital factors of this period. The author has, I am glad to add, di trussed the views 
of his predecessors with courtesy and has always ta^n a commonsense vfew of fibe 
various incidents of History. 

After devoting the ist chapter to various introductory matters. Dr. Ti^tW 
discusses in successive chapters> the Maukharis of Kanauj {Oi. II), Ha^ {Ch. HI to 
VIII), Kanauj after Harsa’s death to the Pratihara conquest [Ch. IX), Ya^ovatmaa 
(Ch. IX), the Ayudhas (Ch. IX), t]be Imperial Pratiharas <Ch. X and 2^, the GSb^ 
valas (Ch. XII and NTH) and lastly Administrarion, Fiscal ccmditicms, Bel^pos, 
Group-life, etc. (Ch. XIV). The book contains six Appendices : oatofe W 

A list of the Pratihara inscriptions of Kananj, (ii) Inscripticms of the 
D3rnasty, (iii) Table of Maukhari genealogy, (iv) Geneak®^ of W 

Line of Yasovarman and that of the Ayudhas, (^) the Pratihara of 

Kanauj. It also contains a fairly exhaustive Mblmgraphy acd a ns^ 

We would welcome some mat^ in the second editicm of tins work, 

H. C. kjlV- 


SIDDHANTaViNDU of MADHUSUBANA* with the ccwnn^nt^ 
tama, critically edited and translated into mth ^ 

Chandrasekhar Divanji, M.A., LL*M-, Ga^kw^s Ckient^ JSl 

pp. 24 +c^+ 93 + 3 o 6 * Published by Ot^ntal Institnia, Baioda, Wme 

Siddhanta\indu is a commentary <m Da^lc^ a 
ten verses by 6afikaracarya. There are other oomineatanes no dosfet hid: ^ 
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one is valued by all scholars on account of its real merit. The maiK? intention of 
the author of Dasasloki is to give a correct idea of the Mahavakya ‘ Tat tvam asi', 
' That thou art Madhusudaua Sarasvati, who was a contemporary of the Emperor 
Akbar, was one of the finest exponents of the-Ad^aita vSchool. In fact, Ms 
' Advaitasiddii ' is a monumental work and no scholar willing to have a clear under- 
standing of the relative position of the oankar School of thought can do without it. lu 
this book, the author Madhusudana ha:^ given hints for raising discussions on Advaita 
standpoint. The commentary is very lucid in exposition of the finest points. TIk 
present edition of the book is very much welcome from the fact that as the original 
book is very short and so also the commentary ; the learned editor has spared no 
pains to acquaint the general reader with the main doctrines of t he Advaita Vedanta 
School. 

Nalin Behari Veoantatirtha. 


SASTGI SAIVIGRAHA, compiled by Mr. Puran Charid Nahar, M.A., B.L., and 
published* by the Sri Gulab Kumari Library, 46, Indian Mirror Street, Calcuttji, 

The late Mr. Puran Chand Nahar was a well-known Jain scholar, and a celebrated 
author of many Jain books. Jainism has suffered a great loss in his death. This 
book is a collection of dissertations on dana, ^ila, tapa, upavasa, mangala, desana, 
etc. The author's skill in selecting interesting passages is praiseworthy. His 
' Introduction ' tries to solve some of the knotty points of Jainism. He is perfectly 
right in saying that ' tapa ' is nothing but checking one's own desire {iccharodham). 
It seems liat the better expression would be manovrittiko-rokna which the authc^ 
himself has pointed out. He has dealt to a great extent with the subject of obsen^ 
upavasa by the Jains ; and he has shown the importance of the great Jaina festivd 
' Faryusmjia '. It is a very good collection, and should be stuped by every Jaia 
and by all those interested in the study of the Wstory of Indian religions. The 
author has done well by quoting a mangalika ^loka at the end, which runs thus : - 

Mangalatp Bhagav&n Viro, mangalaip Gautama pfabhuh 1 
Mangalatp sthfilabhadradyah, Jaina dharmo'astu mafigalatp ll 
Sarva mangala mangalyatp, s.arva kalyana karanaip i 
Pradhanaiji sarva dharraanatia, Jainarn Jayatu iSasanaip « 

B. C. Law. 

EARLY SCULPTURE OF BENGAL (from the Journal of the Department of 
Letters, Vol. XXX), by Sarasi Kumar Saraswati, M.A., published by the 
Calcutta University, 1937, pp. 85+24 plates. 

This well-documented booklet by Mr. Saraswati ably deals with the pre-P^ 
sculptures of Bengal from the standpoint of evolution and iconography. It is, ai 
the author tells us in the preface, but * a prelude to a bigger volume, which propos^, 
t6 discusSi'the sculptural history of the province down to the Muhammadan conquest^.; 

Several sculptures of both Brahmanical and Buddhist pantheons from North 
Ben^, attributed to Ku^ana and Gupta periods mainly on grounds of techniq^j 
together with the PAh^dapura plaques representing various Brahmanical deirief, 
constitute the materials for this booklet. The dress of two figures of Sfirya and of 
of Visttuis, according to Mr. Saraswati, distinctly KusSlna dress, and there are souai 
other feattues about these sculptures v/hich are believed to have affinities with those 
of the secular art of Mathuril. It is, however, doubtful if Mr. Saraswati will find 
universal acceptance of his views on these sculptures, but his study of the Pdhd^npura 
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sculptures, careful and conscientious, have a title to serious considerations even by 
the most fastidious critic. It has led him to disagree with the identifications made 
by other scholars of some of the sculptures. Thus, according to him, a panel (fig, 8) 
in the eastern wall depicting an amatory couple, represents either Krsna and Rukmin! 
or Krsna and Satyabhama, and not Krsna and R^dha ; a has relief (fig. ii) on the 
east wall which represents Siva standing in a group is anything but the representa- 
tion of the legend of ' the offering of the poison * ; a panel (fig. 12) on the south- 
east side of the main temple with a male figure standing with his left elbow within 
the jaws of a demon in the form of a horse or an ass, is not the representation of 
B^arama slaying the donkey-demon Dhenuka, but of Krsna killing «the demon 
K^in ; a high relief (fig.^ 17) on the western wall depicting a fat male fi^re with 
two hands and one face is but the figure of Brhaspati and not of Brahmd ; atid so 
forth. Except the first, his identifications are for the most part acceptable. We 
eagerly await the publication of the bigger volume promised by the learned author. 

N. N. Das Gupta. 


THE COLAS, by Nilakanta Sastri, M.A., Professor of Indian History and 
Archaeology, University of Madras. Royal 8vo., iox6|. Vol. I, pp. 718, 
maps 5, plates 3, 1935. Price Rs.io or 15s. VoL II, Part I, pp. 552, maps 2, 
plates 6 ; Part II, pp. 553 to 934. Price Rs.io or 15s. 1937. University of 
Madras. 

We do not often realize that India is a subcontinent and that its history stretches 
over enormous periods ; also that due to lack of adequate funds much of the sources 
for the reconstruction of its ancient past lies either buried under the earth or unseen 
in the vast spaces of India and the countries surrounding it. It is too early yet 
to think of planning * an imposing superstructure and magn&cent facade pf ^tory 
We must wait a long ^ while, till scholars like Prof. N'lakanta Sastri with then 
unrivalled knowledge of local conditions and mind free from * tSga arul *, 
gradually build up the foundations of Indians past history. It is cudous that tbou^ 
the publication of Kanakasabhai's work The Tamih Eighteen Hundred Yesfs Ago 
(1904) created a good deal of interest yet even after the lapse of more than a quarter 
of a century, we do not find many North Indian scholars trying to acquire a first 
hand knowledge of the literary and archseolt^cal sources dE tl^ lastory of^ that 
portion of India which lies beyond the Krsnfi, the Tonga and the Bl^drt. In the 
south, however^ the work of tHs pioneer was'taken up by many of Ms coUiitiyin^ 
with enthusiasm and industry^lmd thanks to their efforts,^ roo^ outHne of th^ 
history of this land is visible. By the publication of his work cal' the Vos&fmx 
Kingdom ' (1929) Prof. Sastri had already secured for himself an hcmour^ 
amongst these scholars. His present work Mly maintains the standard’of hfe eaiMer 
work. 

The history of the Colas easily falls into five divisions, viz. : © tie p»e- 
Christian period ; (ii) the age of the Uteiatnie of the Sai^, {0, 
between the end of the Sangam period and the rise of the hne^of W 

the period of the Vijayalaya line, and (v) the age of ^ 

Kulottunga I. There are many lacunae in this surv^ erf Coja Mstoiy ^ 
when we approach the middle of the gth century that we haw an 
authentic material both Uterary and ardMeolo^ far the fall aad 
of political and cultural events of the * Far^uth \ It is po^a* ti^ with ^ 
advance of more systematic study of the^architecture and scu^pttro of 
ments of these regicjis and further explorations tMs ctefect would be remediea. 
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more scientific treatment of the coins and the literary data might also letd to valuable 
results. But at present our trouble begins at the very start. What is the origin 
of the word Coja ? We must for the present remain content with the remark that 
it is uncertain. Now we know from the writings of Megasthenes and Katyayana 
that organized society and culture flourished in the ' Far South ’ ; but ezcept 
inferences we have little to help us in reconstructing the historj' of the pre-Christian 
period. The aatbor accepts the view that the ‘literature of the Sangam Age must 
be approximately referred to the first three centuries or so of the cW).,tran era. 
The evidence of the Penplus and Ptolemy together with these literary sources seem 
to be quite helpful. But a closer examination of the names of princes in this litera- 
ture, even if it were possible to accept its early date, soon reveals that it is not 
possible to work them out into a connected history. Of course the name of TTarit-g^ ,, 
and Koccenaganan stand out prominently, also the continuous civil war between the 
Ujayur and Fuhar branches of the Cojas. Our difficulties are not removed even 
when we pass on to the next period. To a rational mind like that of our author, 
it .Appears almost completely hidden from view by dense darkness. The period 
roughly from 3rd or 4th to the 9th century is called by our author the ‘ long historical 
night During this period the mysterious Kalabhras and then the Pandyas and the 
Pallavas rose on the ruins of the Cola power. Were the Kalabhras Buddhists ? An 
interesting question raised by the author but difficult of final solution. The remains 
of the Cola power in the Eaveri valley probably saved itself from complete destruc- 
tion by bending low before every storm while one of their branches migrated to the 
north in the Kumoor and Cuddapah Districts (Renandu, 7000). Certain stone and 
copper plate inscriptionls seem to refer this branch, liy the evidence of their script, 
to the 7th century, ^he identification of this state with the Cu-li-ya of Yuan 
Chwang, first suggested by Cunningham, seems reasonable. The age of the line of 
Vijayalaya was usherqd in by the pyrrhic victory of the Pallavas over the Pindyas 
at the battle of Sri Purambia (c. 879 A.D.). Aditya Cola who fought in the ranks of 
t^ Pallavas profited by this victory. His father VijaySlaya had already consolidated 
tfe position of his line by capturiug Tanjore ; the son soon- overthrew his overlord 
the PaUava Aparfijita and annexed Topdaimandalam. Thus was ushered in the 
mpeti^sm of the Colas which though often severely harried by the B:arnataka 
Rifl^rakQ^s and the Cllukyas survived to the middle of the 13th century when it 
was^agam sw^owed up by the Plpdy^- The achievements of this empire specially 
dun^ the reigns of Rajarija I and Rfijendra I, when its victorious armies reached 
to Ganges its navy extended its hegemony over the islands of to itytia" 
Ottan, wlmn^ Its architects, and sculptors raised the magnificent and stupendous 
temple of Rijarijeavata at Tanjore and its civil servants almost perfected a system 
of admMstrative prance and procedure, have left their permanent mark on to 
pages of to history of India. 

« chequered history ol to Colas, Prof. Sastri shows a rare 

TOmbination of g^s, a mastery over all to varied and complicated sources and a 
ludgmerrt. In the first volume, he traces to history of to Colas 
ftom tb3 earliest tirnes to the accession of Kulottuiga I (1070 A.D.). In part one 
^ volume, the political history of to ^as is continued till to middle 

: be also ^als with the Central and Docal Governments, taxatkm 
soaety, agriculture and laM tenure, industry and 
learning and lastly religion and literature under to Colas. 
Sfwni-fr iSh contams only an appendix and index. A special feature. of 

St rf 1 “ Vol. I and Vol. 11 (Part if) contain select 

to Colas and rela^ dynasties (chronologically arranged), 
‘wo volutnes are umM; the indexes are extotive. We only 
miss adequate genealogical tables and bibliographies. 
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The woric does not'offer many occasions for criticism. I only select a few poinjl^s 
which do not directly bear upon the history of the Colas Nobody now seriously 
believes that the P^a Dharmapala (c. 769^15 A.D.) combined with Haisa of the 
Candratreya line to assist the Pratihara Mahipala (c. 914-43 A.D.) to recover his 
throne. (See Dynastic History of Northern India, by Ray, Vol. I, pp. 271^. ; VoL 11 , 
672fP.). That Dandabhukti is not Bihar and that it must be located on the SW, 
border of Bengal has been recently demonstrated by the discoveiy of the Irda in- 
scription of Nayapala which grants land in the Dandabhukti-mandala of the Vardha- 
mana-bhukti (El., Vol. XXII, pp. i5off.). There is not the slightest evidence to 
prove that Govindacandra of East Bengal had become at any period a vassal of the 
Pala prince Mahipala (see Dynastic History of N, India, Vol. I). In view of the fact 
that Cola is always distinguished from Karndta and for other reasons, scholars are no 
longer inclined to accept the view that the Senas of Bengal and the lyine of Nanyadeva 
of Mithila came with the army of the Cola Rajendra I. 

The author deserves congratulation foi the skill and ability with which he has 
completed his task. 

H. C. Ray. 


GAUTAMA THE BUDDHA (His Life & His Religion), by Sreemati Al^aya 

Kumari Devi. Published by Vijaya Krishna Brothers, 31, Vivekananda Road, 

Calcutta, Price Re.i. 

This book consists of 10 sections. The first section deals with the ancient 
tribes and languages of Aryavarta ; the second, Gautama's ancestry and birth ; the 
third, Siddha:^a's education and marriage; the fourth, Gautama’s renunciation 
and wanderings; the fifth, the Buddha;, the sixth, the Buddha’s famous 
converts ; the sevenUi, the Buddha’s mission ; the eighth, the last days of 
Buddha ; the ninth, the Buddhist scriptures ; and the tenth, the Budd^ 
religious practices. The authoress has attempted in this book to give a connected 
biography of the Buddha. She says in the preface that she has avoided mytte. 
fables and mirades woven round the Buddha, But in page 21 of the book, 
she writes * High fever was burning in Mayadevi and no medicine could etna 
her May I know whether this is a fact or fiction ? Irrelevant statements 
are found in pp. 10, ix and 12. The authoress has failed to quote passages correctly 
from the texts {vide p. 31). The section dealing with the Buddha’s famous oMwmte 
is somewhat interesting. The book is deficient in scientific treatment, well docu- 
mentation, the use of diacritical marks and correct spelling of words (as for exangle 
see p 99) . The book should be revised and re-written throughout before it is readahie. 


H. C. Law. 
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